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COMPARISON  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 
EIGHTH  EDITION. 


For  the  use  of  the  higher  classes  in  Academies  and  Schools.  Constructed 
upon  the  plan  of  the  School  Geography,  hrj  the  same  authors.  Accom- 
panied by  Royal  Quarto  Atlases,  both  ancient  and  modern,  adapted 
expressly  to  the  work,  executed  in  a  neat  style,  full  colored. 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  BY  W.  C.  WOODBRIDGE,  late  Teacher  in 
(he  American  Asylum.    Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction. 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY  BY  E.  WILLARD,  Principal  of  the  Troy 
Female  Seminary.    Author  of"  Geography  for  Beginners." 


The  Modern  part  of  this  work  has  been  revised  by  the  author  during  his  late 
residence  at  Paris  (France),  and  subsequently  in  this  country.  The  aid  of  Baron 
Humboldt  and  other  eminent  geographers  in  Europe,  has  also  been  availed  of. 
The  work  comprises  upwards  of  500  full  duodecimo  pages,  and  contains  more 
matter  than  is  usually  found  in  octavo  volumes.  The  maps  to  the  Ancient  Atlas 
are  so  prepared  as  to  exhibit  the  epochs  in  which  each  country  became  known, 
and  both  tha  Ancient  and  Modern  names  of  places  are  affixed. 

The  following  extracts  from  notices  of  this  work  are  from  the  most  respectable 
sources. 

From  the  North  American  Review. 
The  work  has  been  drawn  up  with  immense  industry  and  good  success.  Con- 
sidering the  great  number  of  topics  introduced,  the  author's  method  is  clear  and 
judicious.  He  that  succeeds  in  condensing  the  important  branches  of  knowledge, 
60  as  to  diminish  the  time  and  labor  of  acquisition,  is  a  benefactor  to  society,  and 
demands  tlie  approbation  and  patronage  of  a  generous  public.  Mrs.  Willard's 
part  of  the  work  on  Ancient  Geography  is  perspicuous,  and  executed  with  good 
judgment. 

From  the  Port  Folio,  Published  at  Philadelphia. 

The  plan  of  the  work  combines  the  attractions  of  novelty  and  ingenuity;  and 
in  the  facilities  it  affords  for  acquiring  useful  information  on  the  subject  to  which 
it  relates,  it  possesses  decided  advantages  over  that  which  is  generally  in  use. 
We  can  therefore  recommend  it  without  hesitation  to  parents  and  conductors  of 
seminaries  for  ihe  instruction  of  youth;  and  this  judgment  we  are  happy  to  find, 
is  corroborated  by  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie,  a  teacher  of  long  experi- 
ence, and  a  scholar  of  the  first  order. 

From  Dr.  Samuel  B.  JVylie,  Philadelphia. 
The  work  is  copious  in  illustration,  luminous  in  arrangement,  interesting  in  its 
description  of  the  various  subjects  of  Natural  History  coiuprised  in  its  plan,  and 
in  my  opinion  greatly  superior  as  a  text  book  for  advanced  classes,  to  any  systena 
of  Geography  which  has  heretofore  come  under  my  notice. 

From  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  in  Yale  College. 
Mr.  Woodbridge's  Geographical  Works  are,  in  my  view,  distinguished  by  a 
rich  variety  of  matter,  a  felicity  of  classification,  and  an  accuracy  of  detail,  which 
render  them  peculiarly  valuable  as  text  books  in  tlie  instruction  of  young  persoM 
of  both  sexes. 
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f\rom  (he  Rt.  Rev.  T.  C.  Brovonell,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut. 

I  have  examineil  tlio  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Woodbridtre  and  Mrs.  Willard*a 
Universal  Geograpliy,  and  find  it  to  contain  important  improvements  upon  the 
emaller  edition,  concerning  wliich  I  had  expressed  my  lull  approbation.  The 
ingenious  methods  devised  lor  impressing  the  principal  facts  of  the  science  upon 
the  minds  of  the  students,  must  commend  the  work  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
instructors  of  youth. 

From  Robert  Walsh,  Editor  of  the  National  Gazette. 
The  Universal  Geography,  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  and  E.  Willard,  on  the 
principles  of  comparison  and  classification,  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
▼aluable  works  of  the  kind  extant,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  correspond- 
ent merit. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  "The  Teacher,"  a  Periodical  Work,  Edited 
by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Harnisch,  Director  of  a  Seminary  for  Teachers  in  Germany. 
The  value  of  the  testimony  is  much  enhanced  from  the  fact  that  Germany  takes 
the  lead  of  all  nations  in  geographical  science. 

"  Two  works  wiiich  have  appeared  in  the  United  States  are  even  more  worthy 
of  translation.  The  first  is  '  Rudiments  of  Geography,  fyc.  by  W.  C.  Wood- 
bridge.  Published  in  London,  from  the  7lh  American  edition.'  The  second  ia 
*  System  of  Universal  Geography,  §"C.  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge  and  Emma 
Willard.' 

"  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  our  best  books  on  Geography  and  the  latest 
Geographical  researches,  as  those  of  Humboldt  and  Retter,  will  indeed  find  little 
new  information,  but  a  faithful  employment  of  the  materials  hitherto  collected — 
\y^h  an  excellent  arrangement,  and  an  attractive  mode  of  exhibition.  All  geo- 
graphical subjects  are  treated  comparatively,  and  in  a  natural  order.  The  maps, 
and  the  wood  engravings  inserted  in  the  text,  are  very  useful  in  the  illustration 
of  these  subjects." 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  German  Teacher  of  Geography  iu 
the  Fellenberg  School. 

*'  After  a  thorough  study  of  the  larger  Geography  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  I  express 
it  as  my  decided  conviction,  that  it  is  the  best  book  of  instruction  in  Geography, 
which  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  The  work  is  incredibly  rich  in  information. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  a  comparative  description  of  the  earth  which  per- 
vades the  whole,  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  for  its  novelty  and  excellence. 
An  experiment  which  I  liave  made  with  several  pupils  in  the  u$e  of  this  work, 
has  convinced  me  that  students  in  pursuing  tlie  plan  of  Mr.  W.,  not  only  attain  a 
greater  amount  of  knowledge,  than  in  the  ordinary  method,  but  are  introduced  to 
Uie  study  of  the  Globe  in  a  manner  far  better  calculated  to  excite  interest  and 
activity  of  mind." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  "  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  London, acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge's  Universal  Geography. 

Your  plan  is  one  which,  individually,  I  very  much  like — very  superior  in  general 
interest  to  those  systems  of  Geography  which  are  mere  bundles  of  isolated  facts. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Dick,  of  Scotland,  to  a  gentlemen 
in  the  United  States. 
I  admire  most  of  all  the  School  Geographies  which  you  have  done  the  favor  to 
■end  me. 

Mr.  Woodbridge's  "  Universal  Geography"  is  a  most  valuable  work,  and  con- 
tains a  greater  quantity  of  useful  information  on  all  the  subjects  connected  with 
Geography,  than  1  have  seen  in  some  works  presented  to  the  public  in  large  and 
entensive  quartos. 
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PREFACE 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  FAMILIAR  acquaintance  with  TopograpTIy,  or  the  location  of  places  on 
the  globe,  is  obviously  the  foundation  of  geographical  knowledge.  The 
maxim  of  Watts,  in  his  treatise  "  On  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  that 
*'  The  situation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  is  better  learned  by  one 
day's  conversing  with  a  map  or  sea-chart,  than  by  merely  reading  the 
description  of  their  situation  a  hundred  times  over,  in  books  of  Geogra- 
phy," is  now  universally  admitted,  and  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  teachers.  This  principle  is  adopted  ,in  the  present  work  ;  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to  weary  the  intelligent,  or  to  relieve  the  indolent,  by  describing 
points  and  lines  which  they  can  discover  at  a  glance. 

Descriptive  Geography  has  usually  been  left  in  the  state  which  was  com- 
mon to  every  subject  in  the  origin  of  knowledge — presenting  a  mass  of 
insulated  facts,  scarcely  connected  by  any  association  but  that  of  locality. 
In  other  subjects,  facts  have  been  carefully  compared,  arranged  in  distinct 
classes,  and  traced  to  general  principles ;  and  thus  have  been  reduced  to 
the  beautiful  order  and  simplicity  of  science.  Why  should  the  Geographer 
reverse  this  method,  and  scatter  the  dismembered  portions  of  his  subject 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  .''  Why  especially,  should  those  facts 
which  have  been  traced  with  so  much  labor  to  the  universal  laws  of  nature, 
or  the  stable  principles  of  intellectual  and  political  philosophy,  be  severed 
from  their  connections,  and  arranged  according  to  the  limits  which  power 
or  caprice  has  assigned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  kings — limits  perpetually  fluc- 
tuating with  the  waves  of  conquest,  and  the  tides  of  revolution If  we 
would  save  the  student  from  confused  and  even  erroneous  conceptions, 
we  must  describe  the  operations  of  nature  according  to  the  limits  she  has 
established;  and  leave  for  separate  consideration,  those  artificial  bounda- 
ries which  man  has  drawn,  to  divide  regions  of  the  same  character — influ- 
enced by  the  same  climate — and  furnished  with  similar  productions. 

In  preparing  a  work  for  general  use,  Malte  Brun  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
graphic  and  irregular  description,  which  invests  this  subject  with  the 
charm  of  a  book  of  travels.  In  this  way,  he  has  furnished  an  entertainmg 
and  instructive  series  of  volumes  for  the  parlor,  or  for  the  leisure  hours  of 
the  advanced  student.  But  the  experienced  teacher  will  see  at  once,  how 
ill  adapted  to  the  schoolroom  a  work  on  this  plan  must  be— loaded  as  it  is 
with  a  crowd  of  circumstances  and  epithets,  which  the  pupil  cannot  retain, 
and  from  which  he  knows  not  how  to  select;  and  without  any  arrange- 
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ment  lo  assist  his  memory,  or  to  aid  him  in  consulting  its  pages.  In  a 
work  designed  for  students,  it  is  far  better  to  follow  the  plan  adopted  hy 
the  Anatomist,  and  present  first  the  mountains  and  rivers,  the  climates, 
productions  and  inhabitants  of  the  earth  distinctly,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  bones  and  arteries,  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  frame  are 
exhibited,  before  a  region  of  the  body,  or  even  an  entire  limb,  is  described. 
All  these  are  indeed  combined  in  nature ;  but  the  character  and  movements 
of  the  whole  cannot  be  understood,  without  a  previous  examination  of  its 
parts. 

With  these  principles  in  view,  the  Author  has  endeavored  to  present  the 
essential  facts  of  Geography  in  the  order  of  science,  and  to  make  the  stu- 
dent familiar  with  its  great  outlines.  The  less  important  details  which 
form  the  "  filling  up"  of  the  picture,  are  thrown  into  supplementary  para- 
graphs, and  articles  in  a  smaller  type,  for  subsequent  study.  In  order  to 
complete  the  delineations,  a  series  of  statistical  and  topographical  descrip- 
tions is  added,  in  which  each  country  forms  a  distinct  subject  of  consider- 
ation, and  a  collection  of  tables,  exhibiting  the  most  important  numerical 
statements  which  are  well  established. 

But  in  order  to  form  perfect  system  of  Geography,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  present  upon  a  map  a  complete  sketch  of  a  country,  with  its  inhab- 
itants, their  institutions,  employments,  &c.  An  approximation  has  been 
attempted  in  the  Atlas  which  accompanies  this  work.  In  pursuance  of  the 
principles  which  have  been  stated,  the  Author  has  devised  a  classification 
of  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  and  countries,  according  to  their  size,  which 
renders  comparison  easy,  and  diminishes  the  labor  of  recollection,  in  a  sub- 
ject proverbially  dilEcult.  By  means  of  numbers  referring  to  these  classes, 
the  sketch  of  a  country  on  the  map  exhibits  the  comparative  size,  as  well 
as  situation,  of  the  prominent  objects.  On  the  Physical  Charts  of  the  world 
are  shown  the  various  divisions  of  climate,  with  their  productions  and  ani- 
mals. On  the  Moral  and  Political  Chart,  the  degree  of  light  or  shade  marks 
the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  a  country ;  and  the  emblems  annexed 
serve,  like  the  standard  of  a  nation,  to  designate  its  religion  and  govern- 
ment. "  The  faithful  sight"  is  thus  called  in  to  aid  "  the  less  retentive 
ear;"  and  so  far  as  the  expense  permitted,  the  same  principle  is  pursued 
by  inserting  engravings  of  remarkable  objects,  not  as  mere  ornaments,  but 
as  illustrations,  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  defects  of  description. 

The  general  approbation  bestowed  upon  this  plan,  as  it  was  partially 
developed  in  the  Rudiments  of  Geography,"  and  the  desire  frequently 
expressed  for  a  larger  work  on  similar  principles,  led  to  the  present  publi- 
cation. In  collecting  the  materials,  the  Author  resorted,  not  merely  to  the 
latest  and  most  valuable  publications  of  geographers  and  travellers,  but  to 
the  best  and  most  recent  works  on  natural  science.  He  owes  particular 
acknowledgments  to  the  works  of  Hximboldt,  Brogniart,  Bakewell,  Myer 
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and  Malle  Brun.  Many  facts  are  brought  forward  which  are  not  found  in 
systems  of  Geography  ;  and  he  believes,  few  of  importance  are  omitted, 
which  do  not  more  properly  belong  to  a  geographiced  dictionary,  or  the 
journal  of  a  traveller. 

The  Author  had  commenced  the  publication  of  his  first  work,  when  he 
learned  with  surprise,  that  a  similar  classification  of  numbers  and  arrange- 
ment ot  subjects  had  been  devised  and  used  by  Mrs.  Willard,  Principal  of 
the  Female  Seminary  at  Troy,  originated  like  his  own,  in  the  efforts  to 
give  instruction  on  this  subject,  some  years  before.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  thought  advisable  that  both  should  unite  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  system, — the  JVlodern  Geography  being  assigned  to  the 
Author,  and  the  Ancient  to  Mrs.  Willard.  The  Author  takes  pleasure  in 
referring  to  the  preface  by  Mrs.  Willard,  for  a  more  full  illustration  of 
the  principles  of  the  work,  and  the  nature  of  this  singular  coincidence. 

The  regular  demand  for  six  large  editions  of  this  work,  the  warm  appro- 
bation of  distinguished  instructors  and  men  of  science,  and  the  favor- 
able results  of  experience,  wherever  it  has  been  used  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Author,  have  confirmed  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  plan.  In  preparing  the  second  edition  of  the  work  in  Paris,  he 
was  enabled  to  submit  it  to  the  examination,  and  obtain  the  aid,  of 
persons  of  very  extensive  geographical  knowledge.  He  was  gratified  to 
find  the  favorable  opinion  expressed  at  home,  sustained  by  the  approbation 
which  it  received,  both  for  its  plan  and  execution,  from  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris,  and  from  a  number  of  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their 
scientific  attainments,  and  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education,  in  vwious 
countries  of  Europe,  among  whom  he  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the 
names  of  Humboldt  and  Fellenberg. 

To  Baron  Humboldt,  and  to  other  distinguished  members  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Paris,  the  Author  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his 
obligations  for  valuable  corrections  and  remarks.  He  also  engaged  an 
eminent  Geographer  to  revise  the  whole  with  care,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
notices  of  all  recent  discoveries  ;  and  was  happy  to  find  at  the  result  of 
these  examinations,  comparatively  few  errors  for  correction.  The  subse- 
quent editions  have  been  revised  with  care ;  and  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion has  been  employed  in  correcting  its  statements  and  tables,  from  the 
Weimar  Almanac,  and  the  works  of  Malchus,  Rudhart,  Stein,  Francini, 
Memminger,  Cloet,  Cannabich,  Demian,  Balbi,  and  others,  as  well  as  from 
the  works  of  travellers  and  from  public  documents  and  geographical  work? 
in  relation  to  our  own  country.  In  his  efforts  to  improve  this  work,  he 
has  limited  himself  to  those  alterations,  whose  importance  seemed  to  over- 
balance the  inconvenience  of  change  to  instructors.  Few  of  any  extent 
have  been  necessary ;  and  he  trusts  that  the  advantage  of  these  will  be 
sufficiently  obvious,  to  render  them  satisfactory. 
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REMARKS  TO   INEXPERIENCED  TEACHERS. 

1.  Let  the  Instructor  first  ascertain  that  a  student  has  observed  the  coun- 
try around  him,  and  is  familiar  with  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  the 
application  of  common  geographical  terms. 

2.  Let  the  student  next  draw  simple  maps,  beginning  with  a  plan  of  his 
table,  or  the  room  in  which  he  is,  proceeding  to  delineate  successively  a 
jplan  of  the  house,  garden,  neighborhood,  and  town,  until  he  has  represented 
with  tolerable  correctness,  the  relative  situation  and  outlines  of  the  princi- 
pal objects  within  his  view. 

3.  When  he  is  prepared  to  understand  the  lines  and  points  of  a  map, 
require  him  to  become  familiar  with  the  definitions  of  Geography,  and  the 
outlines  of  continents  and  oqeans,  as  presented  by  the  descriptions  and 
questions  of  this  work  (p.  10  to  lU)  in  connection  with  the  Atlas,  and  by 
the  questions  which  follow  the  table  of  contents,  on  the  Map  of  the  World 
and  the  Grand  Divisions.  The  questions  should  of  course  be  varied  and 
multiplied  by  the  instructor,  until  each  lesson  is  understood  and  remembered. 

4.  At  first  the  questions  may  be  answered  with  the  aid  of  the  maps,  and 
the  guidance  of  the  instructor  ;  but  the  student  should  endeavor  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  fix  the  image  of  the  map  in  his  mind,  and  to  answer  from  his 
recollection  of  it. 

5.  Nothing  will  assist  so  much  in  this  as  drawing  majys  by  the  eye.  Let 
him  draw  on  a  slate  the  outline  of  one  country  at  a  time  ;  then  insert  the 
rivers  and  mountains,  and  then  the  cities ;  first  using  the  map,  and  finally 
drawing  from  memory. 

6.  As  soon  as  this  exercise  is  familiar,  let  a  wJiole  class  recite  in  this  man- 
ner, according  to  such  directions  as  the  following; 

Draic  the  outlines  of  England.  Write  the  navies  of  the  seas  around 
it.  Draw  the  mountains.  The  River  Thames,  S^'-c.  Let  the  instructor  in- 
spect the  slates.  He  will  thus  keep  all  employed,  and  ascertain  the  know- 
ledge of  each  pupil,  without  mistake. 

Tliis  plan  has  been  practised  with  great  success,  in  many  schools.  In 
order  to  remove  everj^  difficulty,  the  Author  has  published  a  set  of  Outline 
and  Skeleton  Maps,  under  tlie  title  of  the  "  Geograpliical  Copy  Book."  In 
these,  the  pupil  begins  by  inserting  only  the  cities  on  the  Outline  Map; 
he  then  copies  the  outlines  on  the  Skeleton  Map  ;  and  is  thus  easily  led  on, 
until  he  can  draw  the  map  from  memory  alone. 

7.  When  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  the  great  outlines  of  the  globe,  let  him 
go  on  with  the  account  of  its  Structure,  and  Physical  Geography,  omitting 
the  articles  in  small  type,  or  merely  reading  them  over. 

8.  The  Civil  Geography  should  next  be  studied  with  care  ;  ^nd  may  be 
made  highly  improving,  both  to  the  student's  mind,  and  his  character. 

9.  The  whole  may  now  be  reviewed,  and  by  means  of  the  Analysis  of  the 
Contents,  the  general  views  fixed  in  the  mind,  extending  the  study,  if  time 
allow  it,  to  the  articles  in  smaller  type. 

10.  The  student  is  now  prepared  to  enter  with  advantage  upon  the 
account  of  particular  countries,  each  of  which  combines  some  of  the  objects 
and  characteristics  which  he  has  learned  in  connection.  He  should  com- 
mence the  study  of  each  country  by  examining  its  Topography,  with  the 
aid  of  the  questions  on  the  maps.  It  would  be  useful  to  finish  each  by  re 
viewing  what  has  been  said  under  the  general  views,  with  the  aid  of 
*  Clarke's  Topics,"  a  pamphlet  containing  tiie  references  for  each  country, 
prepared  expressly  for  this  work. 

The  Author  has  thus  pointed  out  what  he  deems  necessary  to  obtain  a 
Hiorough  knowledge  of  Geography — and  he  believes  it  will  amply  repay  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  it.  He  must  leave  it  to  the  Instructor  to  judge  how 
much  of  this  plan  the  student's  capacity,  and  circumstances,  and  time  will 
allow  him  to  attempt. 
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BY  MRS.  WILLARD.* 


When  a  system  is  brought  before  the  public,  professing  te  be  new,  and 
jlaiming  to  be  considered  as  peculiarly  useful,  it  is  incumbent  on  those 
who  introduce  it,  to  show  in  what  respects  it  is  original,  and  why  it  is  aji 
improvement. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  in  arranging  the  parts  of  any  science  for  the 
ase  of  learners,  admitting  the  elements  of  that  science  to  be  first  correctly 
ascertained,  are  to  place  them  in  that  order  which  shall  be  most  advanta- 
geous to  the  pupil  in  three  respects  ;  first,  facility  of  acquirement;  second- 
ly, durability  of  impression  ;  and  thirdly,  discipline  of  the  mind.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  keep  these  objects  steadily  in  view,  and  to  discard 
all  others  as  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  calculated  rather  to  perplex  than  to 
enlighten  the  student ;  and  it  is  not  known  to  us,  that  any  preceding  writer 
has,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  this  work,  done  the  same.  The  traveller 
who  wishes  to  trace  out  the  course  he  is  to  pursue,  or  to  gain  at  one  view 
a  description  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  journeying,  will  not  find  this 
book  and  atlas  so  well  fitted  to  his  purpose  as  many  others.  No  facts  or 
modes  of  arrano-ement,  however  desirable  to  him,  are  here  admitted,  if 
detrimental  to  the  work  as  to  its  sole  object,  the  improvement  of  those  who 
wish  to  learn  the  science. 

With  regard  to  the  facility  with  which  geography  may  be  acquired,  this 
plan  includes  the  system  of  teaching  from  maps,  formed  upon  the  principle 
of  making  the  eye  the  medium  of  conveying  instruction  ;  and  it  contains 
Bome  new  modifications \)f  this  principle,  for  which  the  public  are  indebted 
solely  to  Mr.  Woodbridge.  Such  is  the  chait,  from  which  the  pupil  learns 
the  government,  religion,  and  comparative  civilization  of  countries,  at  the 


*  This  is  the  same  preface,  with  a  few  trifling  allerationsj  which  was  published 
in  1821,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Rudiments  of  Geography.  Mrs.  Willard  having 
devised,  and  for  a  number  of  years  taught,  a  system  of  geography  in  all  essential 
points  agreeing  vviili  tlie  one  contained  in  that  work,  but  more  fully  developed  in 
this,  then  felt  and  still  feels  bound  to  make  some  explanation  of  the  views  with 
which  she  originated  the  system,  and  also  to  give  to  her  friends  her  reasons  for 
relinquishing  her  own  right  to  publish  it,  alihough  she  had  repeatedly  promised 
them  that  she  would,  and  had  in  a  measure  prepared  to  fulfil  her  engagement. 
This  preface  contains  those  explanations,  made  at  a  time  when  the  subjects  were 
more  fresh  in  her  mind  than  they  now  are.  Subsequently  to  the  printing  of  the 
preface,  it  was  determined  that  the  Ancient  Geography  should  not  be  appended  to 
the  "  Rudiments,"  but  reserved  as  more  suitable,  both  from  the  subject,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Willard  had  treated  it  for  a  work  to  be  used  by  more  ad- 
vanced pupils;  and  such  a  work  the  authors  agreed  at  that  time  to  publish.  This 
preface  has  been  withdrawn  from  later  editions  of  the  "Rudiments."  Mrs. 
Willard  prefers  that  her  friends  should  consider  this,  rather  than  that,  the  work 
which  she  offers  them,  to  redeem  the  pledge  she  had  given  them  to  publish  her  own. 
Fully  to  redeem  it,  she  is  bound  to  give  them  at  least  as  good  a  work  as  she  could 
have  produced  herself;  und  the  more  it  exceeds  that  measure  the  better. 
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eame  time  that  he  is  fixing  in  his  mind  their  shape  and  relative  position ; 
and  such  is  the  chart  of  climates  and  productions 

The  principle  of  teaching  by  the  eye,  has  also  a  place  in  the  classification 
of  such  objects  as  are  compared  by  means  of  numbers.  For  example,  after 
the  pupil  has  learned  the  tables  of  population,  he  will  in  many  instances 
forget  the  exact  class  to  which  a  city  belongs :  but  he  will  retain  in  his 
mind  a  picture  of  the  page  containing  his  table,  and  he  will  recollect  whe- 
ther the  city  whose  rank  he  wishes  to  remember,  was  near  the  beginning, 
about  the  middle,  or  at  the  close  of  his  catalogue,  and  thus  he  will  know 
whether  it  is  of  a  large,  a  middling,  or  a  small  size.  In  entering  so  system- 
atically into  the  formation  of  tables  of  this  kind,  the  work  here  offered  to 
the  public,  differs,  it  is  believed,  from  all  preceding  publications  on  the  study 
of  geography.  The  arrangement  relieves  the  memory  from  a  fruitless  bur- 
den, by  substituting  few  numbers  for  many,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  asserting 
too  much  to  say,  that  some  such  mode  of  classification  is  not  merely  the 
easiest  and  the  best,  but  that  it  is  in  fact,  the  only  method  of  conveying  in- 
struction to  the  youthful  mind,  on  subjects  where  numbers  are  the  medium 
of  comparison.  A  person  who  knows  by  rote  merely,  that  a  city  contains 
a  certain  number  of  inhabitants,  cannot  from  that  circumstance  be  said  to 
understand  its  rank ;  that  is,  he  does  not  know  whether  it  is  a  great  or  a 
small  city,  for  all  ideas  of  great  and  small  are  relative,  and  are  obtained  by 
comparing  things  with  others  of  their  own  kind. 

With  regard  to  durability  of  impression,  we  discard  that  method  of  ar- 
rangement generally  found  in  the  description  of  countries,  where  many  dis- 
tinct and  dissimilar  subjects  are  treated  of  in  quick  succession;  because, 
^from  the  want  of  any  associating  principle,  information  received  in  this  way 
cannot  be  well  remembered.  We  admit  little  which  may  not  be  traced 
to  one  of  these  two  laws  of  intellect; — first,  that  tlie  objects  of  sight  more 
readily  become  the  subjects  of  conception  and  memory,  than  those  of  the 
other  senses ;  and  secondly,  that  the  best  of  all  methods  to  abridge  the  la- 
bor of  the  mind,  and  to  enable  the  memory  to  lay  up  the  most  in  the  smallest 
compass,  is  to  class  particulars  under  general  heads. 

That  this  method  of  teaching  geography  is  a  judicious  application  of 
these  principles,  has  become  completely  evident  to  me  from  observing  the 
fact,  tliai,  of  all  the  branches  of  study  which  my  -pupils  learn,  geography 
taught  in  this  manner  is  that  which  they  most  easily  call  to  recollection  ; 
and  this  is  the  case,  whether  the  examination  takes  place  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  months,  or  a  few  years. 

But  in  none  of  the  objects  of  education  do  I  conceive  that  this  system  is 
so  peculiar,  as  in  that  which  relates  to  the  discipline  of  the  mind  ;  and  none 
are,  in  my  opinion,  of  so  much  importance.  Although  it  is  of  consequence 
to  teach  the  student  what  to  think,  yet  it  is  more  important  to  teach  him 
how  to  think.  However  well  it  may  be  for  a  man  to  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  geography,  yet,  it  is  still  better  for  him  to  possess  a  sound  judgment 
and  a  well  regulated  intellect.  "  The  correctness  of  every  process  of  judg- 
ment and  reasoning,  depends  either  immediately  or  ultimately  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  comparisons."  *  Capacity  of  mind  is  acquired  hy  those  hab- 
its of  study,  which  cultivate  the  powers  of  abstraction  and  generalization. 
The  study  of  geography  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  a  rnere  exercise 
of  the  memory ;  but  taught  in  this  manner,  it  brings  into  action  the  powers 
of  comparing  and  abstracting,  thus  laying  the  foundation,  not  only  of  good 
scholarship  in  the  science  of  which  it  treats,  but  of  a  sound  judgment  and 
an  enlarged  understanding. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  for  considering  this 
method  as  an  improvement;  and  also  to  show  that  it  is  in  several  respects 
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criminal.  Yet  perhaps  the  very  circumstance  that  it  is  new,  may  form  a 
pound  of  objection.  It  may  be  said  that  however  plausible  a  system  ap- 
pears in  theory,  it  is  often  found  in  practice  to  be  attended  with  inconve- 
niences which  were  not  anticipated,  and  could  not  be  foreseen.  But  not- 
withstanding this  system  has  never  before  been  published,  yet  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  full  test  of  experiment.  It  is  nearly  eight  years  since  I  be- 
gan to  teach  geography  in  the  method  here  recommended.  Intending  to 
publish  my  plan  of  instruction,  I  carefully  watched  its  operation  on  the 
minds  of  my  pupils,  while  at  the  same  time,  I  studied  in  reference  to  it, 
the  most  approved  systems  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  my  success 
in  teaching  it  far  surpassed  my  expectations. 

It  may  seem  singular,  that  I  should  here  allude  more  particularly  to  the 
modern  geography  than  to  the  ancient,  as  that  alone  bears  my  name.  The 
arrangement  entered  into  between  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  myself,  was  pre- 
dicated solely  on  my  having  compiled  and  taught  a  system  of  modern  geog- 
raphy similar  to  his  :  whereas  my  writing  the  ancient,  was  merely  an  acci- 
dental consequence  of  my  becoming  a  partner  in  the  concern.  In  applying 
my  mind  to  the  subject,  many  ideas,  new  to  me,  occurred,  as  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  studies  of  modern  and  ancient  geography,  the  difficuliies  at- 
tending the  latter,  and  the  methods  of  surmounting  them.  In  finding  these 
methods,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  general  views  just  explained,  concern- 
ing the  proper  objects  of  books  for  instruction. 

I  could  wish  those  of  my  friends  to  whom  I  have  heretofore  explained 
the  principles  of  my  method  of  arrangmg  the  study  of  geography,  and  the 
means  by  which  I  was  led  to  this  arrangement,  to  read  with  attention,  Mr. 
Woodbridge's  preface.*  TJiey  will  be  no  less  astonished  at  the  coinci- 
dence of  our  views  in  originating  this  system,  than  were  those  of  our  friends 
who  witnessed  our  first  conversations,  and  in  fact,  than  we  were  ourselves. 
They  will  however  perceiv^e,  that  our  agreeing  in  so  many  points  in  the 
execution  of  our  plans,  was  by  no  means  the  effect  of  chance ;  but  natural- 
ly arose  from  our  setting  out  with  the  same  end  in  view,  and  agreeing  in 
opinion  as  to  the  means  most  proper  for  its  attainment.  The  end  proposed, 
was  to  find  that  method  of  teaching  this  science,  the  most  easily  learned, 
the  longest  remembered,  and  which  in  studying  would  afford  the  most 
profitable  discipline  to  tlie  mind.  In  our  opinion,  the  means  proper  to  at- 
tain this  end,  was  carefully  and  patiently  to  scrutinize  our  own  minds,  as  to 
the  effect  of  methods  of  teaching  this  science,  which  in  the  course  of  our 
education  had  been  adopted  with  us.  It  is  true  that  each  individual  intellect 
possesses,  not  only  those  principles  which  are  common  to  every  human 
mind,  but  some  modifications  of  them  peculiar  to  itself ;  and  a  person  form- 
ing a  system  wholly  by  consulting  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  might 
adapt  it  to  these  peculiarities,  rather  than  to  the  general  laws  which  regu- 
late the  intellectual  powers  of  man.  But  in  the  present  instance,  the  fact 
is  before  us,  that  two  persons  proceeding  upon  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness have  without  any  concert  whatever,  formed  a  system  in  all  material 
points  alike.  Now  if  we  have  calculated  upon  those  principles  of  our 
own  minds  which  are  common  to  all  others,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  a 
hundred  particulars  we  have  brought  out  the  same  result.  But  if  we 
have  each  mistaken  our  own  peculiarities  for  the  general  laws  of  mind, 
our  finding  so  many  points  of  agreement  in  the  execution  of  our  plans  is 
wonderful :  for  the  whole  number  of  the  possible  peculiarities  of  the  human 
mind  is  incalculably  great.  If  this  reasoning  is  not  fallacious,  it  cannot 
but  go  far  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  system,  which  we  here  unitedly 
present  to  the  public. 


*  The  preface  here  alluded  to  was  that  published  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Rudiments. 
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PREFACE. 


May  I  be  excused  for  offering  in  this  place  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to 
those  friends,  to  whom  I  have  repeatedly  pledged  myself  to  publish  my 
method  of  teaching  geography :  and  who  know  that  1  have  been  for  years 
collecting  and  arranging  materials  for  this  purpose.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
j)rising,  if  they  should  consider  me  unwise  in  thus  relinquishing  the  labor 
of  years.  But  let  them  consider  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Woodbridge 
has  also  relinquished  part  of  a  copyright  obtained  solely  by  his  own  inven- 
tion and  industry. 

It  is  true  I  liave  pledged  myself,  to  give  to  my  friends  my  method  ol 
teaching  geography;  I  offer  them  this  book  to  redeem  that  pledge.  If 
they  have  all  that  is  valuable  in  my  plan,  it  matters  not  from  whose  hand 
they  receive  it ;  and  in  this  book  they  will  find  all  its  essential  parts,  with 
important  additions. 

If  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  myself  had  without  knowing  each  other's  sys- 
tems, each  published  our  own,  according  to  our  separate  intention,  it  would 
have  been  right  that  both  of  us  should  have  made  the  most  of  our  labors ; 
but  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  this  would  have  been  productive  of  vexation 
to  ourselves,  and,  on  the  supposition  of  our  having  made  an  improvement, 
unfortunate  for  the  public.  Biit  having  met  and  discovered  the  coincidence 
of  our  plans,  how  much  better  is  it  to  incorporate  them  together  :  thus 
uniting  in  one  system  the  peculiar  excellences  of  each,  and  forbearing  to 
wound  the  cause  of  education,  to  which,  in  ways  somewhat  peculiar,  our 
labors  have  been  hitherto  devoted. 
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QUESTIONS  OIV  THE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Tlie  two  principal  divisions  of  land  on  the  earth's  surface,  are  the  eastern  and 
western  continents;  which  appears  to  he  the  largestl  On  which  side  of  the 
equator  do  we  find  the  most  land"?  What  great  divisions  of  water  are  therel 
What  ocean  separates  America  from  Europe  and  Africa?  What  one  America 
from  Asial  What  one  lies  south  of  Asia,  between  Africa  and  New  Hollands 
Which  ocean  appears  to  be  the  largest!  Which  next  in  size?  Which  the  small- 
est? What  straits  between  America  and  Asia,  connecting  the  Pacific  and  Arc- 
tic Oceans?  What  Ocean  lies  around  the  north  pole?  The  south?  Which  is 
the  most  extensive? 

Into  how  many  grand  divisions  is  America  divided'?  Which  is  the  largest'l 
By  what  Isthmus  are  they  connected?  What  are  the  grand  divisions  of  the 
Eastern  Continent  1  Which  of  these  is  the  largest  ?  Which  the  smallest  1 
What  island  south  of  Asia,  about  as  large  as  Europe?  What  Isthmus  connects 
Africa  and  Asia?  Wiiat  Sea  separates  Europe  from  Africa?  Describe  the 
boundaries  of  Europe  on  the  N.  E.  S.  and  W.  How  is  Asia  bounded?  Africal 
South  Arnerica?  North  America?  Is  Greenland  a  part  of  North  America'? 
What  land  west  of  Greenland,  near  the  pole? 

What  Bays  and  Gulfs  in  the  northern  part  of  North  America?  What  Gulf 
between  North  and  South  America?  What  Sea?  Wliat  straits  lead  into  Hud- 
son's Bay?  Baffins?  What  Straits  westward  of  Baffin's  Bay,  separating  Amer- 
ica from  North  Georgia  *?  What  sea  separates  Europe  from  Africa?  What 
straits  connect  it  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean?  What  narrow  sea  separates  Africa 
from  Asia?  What  seas  south  of  Asia?  What  east?  What  seas  in  Europe'? 
What  others  noi  th  and  west  of  it?  Wh;it  inland  seas  in  Asia?  Mention  some 
of  tiie  largest  gulfs  and  bays  of  the  eastern  continent.  Name  the  most  important 
of  the  great  North  American  chain  of  lakes,  beginning  at  the  south-east,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  noi  th-west. 

What  cape  at  the  southern  termination  of  America'?  Of  Africa?  Of  Green- 
land? Of  the  western  part  of  New  Holland?  Of  Jladagascar?  Of  Hindoos- 
tan?  Of  California?  Of  New-Guinea?  Of  Ireland?  What  is  the  eastern- 
n)!)st  cape  of  America  called?  The  most  western  of  Africa?  The  most  western 
of  North  America?  The  most  eastern  of  Asia?  The  most  northern  of  Europe'? 
The  most  northern  of  Asia?  The  most  eastern  of  Africa?  The  most  northern 
of  New  Holland? 

What  I  irge  group  of  islands  lies  eastward  of  the  Indian  Ocean?  Which,  isl- 
and is  the  largest  ?  V/hich  is  the  next  in  size'?  Which  way  from  New  Holland 
are  the  two  Islands  of  New  Zealand?  Which  way  from  Australia  is  Polynesia'? 
Name  some  of  the  principal  groujjs  of  Islands  belonging  to  Polynesia.  .  Which 
of  these  groups  lies  in  tlie  latitude  of  Mexico?  In  what  direction  are  they  from 
the  United  Stales?  Which  two  in  the  latitude  of  Brazil?  What  Islands  and 
countries  does  the  Equator  cross?  Which  tiiiee  grand  divisions  of  the  earth  lie 
wholly  north  of  the  Equator?  Which  one  lies  chiefly  south  of  it?  What  part 
of  Africa  is  south  of  the  Equator?  What  large  islands  are  wholly  south  of  tite 
Equator?  What  countries  does  the  Arctic  circle  cross?  The  Antarctic?  The 
Tropic  of  Cancer?  The  Tropic  of  Capricorn?  Wiiat  two  great  emp'ires  on  the 
eastern  continent,  lyin:,'  one  in  40,  and  the  other  in  55^  of  N.  latitude,  are  wholly 
Composed  of  islands?  AVhat  are  the  chief  circles  of  the  globt;?  (See  the  borders 
of  the  map.)  How  many  zones  are  there,  and  how  situated?  Which  two  grand 
divisions  of  the  world  lie  chiedy  in  the  Torrid  Zone?  Which  two  extend  a  little 
way  into  the  Southern  Temperate  Zone?  Which  two  are  chiefly  in  the  Nortliern 
Temperate  Zone?    Which  one  extends  from  the  Torri-t,  across  the  Teuipcrate, 
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into  the  northern  Frigid  Zone?  Wliat  two  others  extend  into  the  nortliern  Frigid 
ZoneT  In  what  zone  is  the  greater  part  of  Greenland'?  The  islands  of  Nova 
Zenibia  and  S|)itzhergen'?  In  what  zone  is  Icelandl-  In  what  zone  are  Bear- 
ing's Straits'?  Is  there  any  land  known  in  the  soutiiern  Frigid  Zone?  Which 
oceans  extend  through  all  the  zones  but  the  Fi  igid'?  Which  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  Frigid  Zones?  In  which  zone  do  we  find  the  greatest  extent  of  land?  la 
which,  least?  In  which  the  greatest  extent  of  water?  The  least?  In  which  do 
we  find  most  islands?  What  great  island  lies  half  in  the  Torrid  and  half  in  the 
southern  Temperate  zone? 

Which  stretches  farthest  to  the  south,  Cape  Horn  or  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 
Where  is  North  America  the  widest?  Wheie  the  narrowest?  Where  is  South 
America  widest  ?  Where  narrowest  ?  Wliat  is  the  longitude  of  its  eastern 
point?  What  is  the  longitude  of  the  most  western  point  of  Africa?  Where  ia 
the  Eastern  continent  the  widest?  W^hich  continent  is  the  longest  from  north  to 
soutir? 

Which  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth  does  the  equator  cross?  Which  three 
grand  divisions  lie  wholly  north  of  it?  What  bay  is  the  farthest  north  of  any 
known?  What  is  the  most  northern  land  known?  W^hat  is  t!ie  most  southern 
land  known?    What  toivn  is  the  farthest  north?    What  the  farthest  south? 

W^hich  grand  division  contains  the  longest  range  of  mountains?  Which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  least  mountainous  of  the  grand  divisions?  Which  most  so? 
Which  grand  divisions  contain  large  deserts?  Which  the  largest?  Which  one, 
none  worthy  of  notice?  Which  is  the  laigest  European  island?  W^hich  the 
largest  American  island?    Which  African?    Which  Asiatic  Island? 

Where  can  the  longest  strait  line  be  drawn,  upon  the  earth's  surface  w  ithout 
crossing  any  part  of  the  ocean?  Where  can  the  longest  line  be  drawn  without 
crossing  any  land?  Where  is  the  point  on  tlie  map  which  has  neither  latitude 
nor  longitude?  (See  the  Gidf  of  Guinea,  w  here  the  equator  cuts  the  meridian  of 
London.)  W'here  is  that  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  from  which  you  cannot  de- 
part in  any  possible  direction  without  going  south?  What  point  is  so  situated 
that  in  leaving  it  you  are  obliged  to  travel  north?  Is  there  more  than  one  point 
of  each  of  these  kinds  on  the  earth's  surface? 

What  country  of  Amerit^a  approaches  nearest  to  Europe?  W^hat  nearest  to 
Africa?  Wlial  country  of  Europe  is  nearest  Africa?  What  coiuitry  of  Africa  is 
joined  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  Asia?  Wiiat  part  of  Asia  is  nearest  to  America? 
To  which  grand  division  of  the  world  is  New  Holland  nearest?  From  which 
grand  division  is  it  most  distant?  Which  grand  divisions  are  most  distant  from 
each  other? 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  POLAR  PROJECTION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
AND  ASIA. 

Tlie  North  Pole  is  the  centre  of  the  map  on  the  Polar  Projection.  Of  course 
North  is  at  llie  centre  instead  of  the  top — all  ihe  sides  are  South  from  it,  and  East 
and  West  are  traced  in  circles  corresponding  to  the  parallels  of  latitude. 

What  is  the  centre  of  the  map  on  the  polar  projection?  In  what  direction  is 
north  tiien?  What  is  the  nearest  land  to  the  north  pole?  Whicli  continent  ap- 
proaches the  nearest  to  it?  Of  which  continent  can  we  see  the  greatest  portion? 
Which  two  grand  divisions  are  only  partly  seen?  Which  three  are  wholly 
brought  into  view?  Wiiich  approach  the  nearest  to  eacii  other?  I'he  nortli- 
western  part  of  America,  and  tlie  norlh-easterii  part  of  Asia  approach  w  ithin  40 
miles  of  each  other;  what  strait  divides  them?  What  country  in  the  north  of 
Europe  is  equally  distant  fio;n  Beering's_  straits,  whether  you  go  east  or  west? 
What  circle  crosses  both?  Wiiat  counti  ies  do  yt.u  cross  in  going  eastward  from 
Beering's  straits  lo  Norway?  Wliat  bodies  of  water?  \\  hat  laud  and  water  in 
going  to  the  same  place  by  a  western  couise? 
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Where  do  North  America  and  Europe  approach  the  nearest  to  each  otherl  lo 
what  direction  will  you  sail  in  going  from  Labrador  to  Ireland?  What  is  the  dis- 
tance? In  \vl)at  hxtitude  are  tliesc  two  places'?  If  you  continue  your  course  east- 
ward on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  across  Europe  and  Asia,  what  countries  will 
you  cross?  What  sea  will  you  reach  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia?  With  what 
ocean  is  the  Sea  of  Okotsk  connected?  What  ocean  must  you  cross,  in  continu- 
ing the  same  course  to  America?  Crossing  America  to  the  point  from  which  you 
started,  what  countries  will  you  travel  through?  What  Lake  and  Bay  shall  you 
cross?  Is  Pekin  nearest  to  New  York  in  an  eastern  or  western  direction?  What 
remarkable  curiosity  is  exactly  halfway  around  the  globe  from  New  York,  and  in 
tJie  same  latitude? 

What  is  the  direction  and  distance  from  New  York  to  London?  What  ocean 
do  you  cross?  What  is  the  direction  and  distance  from  New  Y'ork  to  Rome? 
To  Constantinople?  To  Pekin?  What  bodies  of  water  will  you  cross  in  going 
in  a  strait  line  to  the  latter  place?  Which  grand  divisions  of  the  earth?  What 
is  the  direction  and  distance  from  Norfolk  to  Gibraltar?  From  Greece  to  New 
York?  From  Cape  Farewell  (Greenland)  to  Bergen?  To  Petersburg"?  From 
Halifax  to  Ireland?  From  Norfolk  to  Algiers?  From  the  West  Indies  to  Cal- 
cutta, (East  Indies)?  From  Charleston  to  Africa?  From  St.  Augustine  to  Jeru- 
salem? From  the  West  Indies  to  Canton?  From  Mecca  to  the  West  Indies'? 
From  Hayti  to  the  Burman  Empire?  From  Ceylon  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Orinoco  in  South  America? 


MAP  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  AFRICA. 

What  is  the  direction  and  distance  from  Boston  to  Cape  Finisterre  in  Spaini 
From  Boston  to  Paris?  From  New  York  to  Liberia?  New  Y'ork  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope?  New  York  to  Cape  St.  Roque?  To  Rio  Janeiro?  To  Cape  Hornl 
From  Halifax  to  Bordeaux?  From  Caraccas  to  New  York?  From  Philadelphia 
to  Liberia?  To  Madeira?  From  Boston  to  South  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Orinoco?  The  West  Indies  to  Africa?  Where  is  the  nearest  point  of 
communication  between  South  America  and  Africa?  Which  next?  What  is 
-  the  distance  from  Cape  St.  Roque  to  Liberia?  What  is  the  distance  and  direc- 
tion from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Africa?  From  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope?  To  Botany  Bay?  From  Cape  Horn  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*?  To 
f'iew  Holland"?  To  New  Holland  in  a  westerly  direction?  To  Otajieite?  To 
Owhyhee? 

What  is  the  distance  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cantonl  From  Cape 
Horn  to  Calcutta?  To  Bombay'?  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Ou  hvhee  it 
a  westerly  direction?  To  Otaheite  in  the  same  direction?  To  New  Holland  in 
the  same  direction?    From  New  York  to  Cuba?    From  Hayti  to  Africa? 


PROMISCUOUS  QUESTIONS  ON  BOTH  MAPS. 
What  is  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Rio  Janeiro?  New  Y'ork  to  Africa  hy 
way  of  Rio  Janeiro?  Wliat  is  the  direction  and  distance  from  New  York  to 
Bombay,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope?  To  Calcutta?  To  Canton?  To 
New  Holland?  Froin  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  to  the  island  of  Sumatra?  From 
Lima,  in  Peru,  to  Batavia?  From  South  Amei  ica  to  Otaheite,  along  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn?  From  Popayan  in  Columbia  to  Borneo?  From  Guatemala  to 
Cochin  China'?  From  Cape  Mendocino  to  Pekin?  To  Washington  across  North 
America?  From  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  Cambodia'?  From  the  Mexican  coast, 
opposite  the  city  of  Mexico,  to -Owhyhee?  From  Acapulco  to  Manilla?  From 
the  mouth  of  Columbia  River  to  Ciiinese  Tariary*?  From  Cape  St.  Lucas  (south 
point  of  California)  to  Canton?  Where  is  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  10,000  miles 
wide? 

_  What  is  the  distance  from  Eeering's  si  raits  to  Scotland  across  the  northern  Arc- 
tic Oceaii?   From  Beering's  straits  to  Nordi  Cape  in  Europe?  Whatia  tlie  dist- 
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ance  and  direction  of  the  nearest  course  from  North  America  to  Liberia'?  From 
the  eastern  part  of  Siberia  to  Icelandl  In  travelling  from  r»eeriiig's  straits 
across  America,  Greenland,  and  tlie  Atlantic,  to  Norway,  along  the  Arctic  circle, 
your  course  will  be  east;  wdiatwill  it  be  if  you  go  directly  across  the  pole,  in  lUe 
nearest  directioul 


NORTH  America'. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

What  is  the  extent  of  North  America  in  degrees'?    How  is  it  bounded'? 

[/n  bounding  countries,  let  the  pupil  alipays  proceed  in  the  same  order, 
beginning  at  the  JVot^th,  and  going  on  to  the  East,  South  ar.d  TVcst.'] 

What  countries  lie  between  North  America  and  the  North  Pole'?  What  are  the 
principal  divisions  of  North  America'?  What  territories  lie  next  south  of  the 
Arctic  Circlel  What  country  is  in  the  middle  regionsl  What  countries  in  the 
south,  and  v.hat  portions  of  the  United  States!  What  islands  lie  in  this  lati- 
tude! 

What  is  the  most  Eastern  point  of  North  America'?  What  is  the  most  West- 
ern'? AVhat  isthmus  unites  it  to  South  Americal  Wliat  straits  separate  the  con- 
tinent from  Greenland?  What  from  North  Georgia'?  What  is  the  southern  cape 
of  Florida'?  Between  what  latitudes  does  North  America  lie? 

Boundaries  and  Capitals. — Where  is  Russian  America'?  How  are  tlie  British 
territories  bounded  1  Describe  the  chain  of  lakes  which  separates  them  from  the 
United  States.  What  are  the  capitals  of  the  Canadas'?  How  are  the  United 
States  and  their  territory  bounded]  Where  is  the  seat  of  general  government! 
How  far  west  do  the  United  States  proper  extend'?  How  is  Mexico  bounded! 
What  is  its  capital?    What  are  the  boundaries  of  Guatemala!    Its  capital! 

Gulfs,  Bays  and  Straits. — What  Gulf  south  of  North  America!  W"hat  two 
large  Bays  in  the  N.  E.!  What  straits  on  the  northern  boundary!  What  straits 
lead  into  Hudson's  bay!  What  bay  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick! 
What  gulf  between  Newfoundland  and  New  Brunswick!  Where  are  Beering's 
Straits!  What  gulf  and  sounds  on  the  western  coast! 

Mountains. — What  is  the  course  of  the  Chippewan  or  Rocky  Mountains!  What 
is  the  course  of  the  Allegany  Ridge!  {See  map  of  the  United  States.)  What 
lofty  mountains  on  the  north-west  coast! 

Lakes. — What  six  lakes  lie  betv.-een  the  United  States  and  the  British  territo- 
ries! Which  is  the  largest,  and  which  the  smallest!  What  lake  is  next  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  on  the  north-west!  What  others  beyond  this  in  the  same 
direction!  Which  is  the  most  northern!  Vv'hat  are  the  two  principal  lakes  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala!  How  far  is  it  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean!    Into  what  sea  does  this  lake  empty! 

Rivers. — What  are  the  two  principal  rivers  flowing  from  the  Rocky  IMoun- 
tains  into  the  Pacific  Ocean!  What  two  rivers  empty  into  the  Arctic  Ocean! 
Mention  some  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  Hudson's  Bay.  What  river  runs 
from  the  great  lakes  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence!  W'hat  two  great  rivers 
empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico!  What  are  the  principal  rivers  that  flow  into 
the  Mississippi  from  the  west?    What  large  river  from  the  east! 

Describe  the  branches  of  ihe  Columbia.  Through  v.hat  lakes  does  IMacken- 
zie's  River  pass!    What  lakes  supply  Churchill  River!    What  river  nma  from 
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Lake  WInnepeg  to  Hudson's  Bayl  What  river  flows  from  Lake  St  Joseph  into 
Hudson's  Bay'?  Are  there  any  rivers  of  importance  in  New  Biitain  and  Green- 
land'? Wliat  is  the  size  of  the  two  great  rivers  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico'? Where  does  the  Mississippi  rise"?  Describe  the  branches.  What  branches 
has  tlie  Missouri,  and  on  which  side  are  they'? 

Islands. — What  islands  are  there  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence'?  What  is 
the  largest  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States'?  What  islands  are  there  at  some 
distance  east  of  the  United  States'?  What  islands  lie  between  North  and  South 
America'?  Which  is  the  largest'?  What  are  the  three  nextl  What  name  is 
given  to  the  most  northern  group  of  islands'?  Mention  some  of  the  small  islands 
called  the  Caribbean,  lying  east  of  Porto  Rico.  Which  is  the  most  southern  and 
largest  of  these'?  What  islands  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  west  of  Tobagol 
What  are  the  principal  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America'? 

Latitudes  and  Longitudes  in  North  America. — What  parts  of  North  America 
are  between  50^  and  60^  of  north  latitude'?  What  between  40^  and  50°1  What 
between  30^  and  40°'? 

What  is  nearly  the  latitude  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  Of  Washington'?  Of 
New-Orleans'?  Of  Mexico'?  Of  the  West  Indies'?  Find  the  longitude  from 
London,  of  Philadelphia,  New-Orleans  and  Mexico. 

GREENLAND. 

In  what  direction  is  Greenland  from  the  United  States'?  What  is  its  southern 
cape'?  What  straits  separate  it  from  Labrador'?  What  island  and  settlement  on 
the  western  coastl 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 
Where  is  Spitzbergen"?  {See  map  of  the  World.)  What  is  the  most  western 
cape  of  North  America'?  What  peninsula  south  of  it'?  What  sound  and  inlet  near 
Alaska"?  What  mountains  on  the  coast,  and  of  what  height'?  Where  is  Portlock 
Harbor'?  What  parts  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  of  Greenland  are  nearly  in  the  same 
latitudel  What  parts  of  Europe  are  in  this  latitude'?  ^ 

BRITISH  AMERICA. 

How  are  the  British  possessions  bounded'?  Describe  the  southern  boundary 
What  bay  do  they  include'?  What  divisions  are  made  around  Hudson's  Bay^ 
What  large  lakes  are  there'?  What  are  the  chief  rivers  running  north *?  What 
rivers  empty  into  Hudson's  Bay'?  What  fort  and  trading  houses  on  Hudson's 
Bay'?  Where  is  the  most  northern,  and  where  is  the  most  western  trading 
house'? 

NEW-BRITAIN. 

What  Indians  are  found  on  the  coast,  and  what  in  the  interior  of  New-Britainl 
{See  map.)  What  missionary  station  on  the  Labrador  coast'?  {Two  others 
have  been  established  in  Labrador.)  What  provinces  lie  south  of  New  Britainl 

BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

How  are  the  British  provinces  divided'?    How  are  they  bounded'?    Where  is  ■ 
Niagara,  and  what  lake  empties  over  the  falls  at  this  place"?    {See  map  of  the 
United  States.)  .  ^ 

Which  is  the  most  eastern  British  province^  How  is  it  bounded'?  What  )s 
the  chief  town"?  Where  are  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward  or  St.  Johns'? 
What  town  in  Cape  Breton"?  What  other  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence"? 
What  one  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotial  How  is  Nova  Scotia  bounded^  What 
is  the  capital"?  What  cape  at  the  south'?  What  are  the  boundaries  of  Lower  and 
of  Upper  Canada'?  {See  map  of  United  States.)  What  river  divides  them  in 
part"?  What  is  the  capital,  and  what  are  the  other  principal  places  of  Lower 
Canada'?  {See  map  of  the  United  States.)  What  of  Upper  Canada'?  How  is 
New-Brunswick  boundedl  What  are  its  principal  places'?  With  what  lake  does 
the  St.  Lawrence  communicate'?   What  lake  lies  N.  of  Lake  Huron'? 
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UMTED  STATES. 
How  are  the  United  States  boundedl  What  is  the  capital]  What  are  the 
two  |)riiicipal  chains  of  mountains'?  Wliat  great  river  and  its  brandies,  in  the 
basin  Letween  these  chains^  Wiial  jjreat  river  west  of  the  Chippevvan  niountainsl 
What  peninsula  stretches  to  the  south?  How  far  is  the  southern  cape  of  Florida 
from  Cuba?  Between  what  latitudes  do  the  United  States  lie!  Between  what 
longitudesl    How  much  of  .\orth  America  do  tht-y  appear  to  occupy  1 

MEXICO. 

How  is  Mexico  bounded'?  What  are  the  chief  rivers?  What  guVfs,  and  what 
peninsulas  do  you  find?  What  provinces  are  mentioned  on  the  mapl  What  is 
the  capital? 

What  are  the  chief  sea-ports  on  the  Pacific?  What  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^ 
Which  are  the  nearest  ports  to  Mexico?  What  two  cities  S.  E.  of  Mexico'? 
What  volcano?  What  cities  between  3Iexico  and  tiie  Tropic  of  Cancel'?  What 
are  the  principal,  N.  of  this  line?  What  is  the  most  nortliern  town  in  the  inte- 
rior? What  capes  on  the  Pacific?  What  islands  ofl!"  the  coast?  Which  is  the 
niost  northerly  port,  and  what  is  its  size?  What  places  on  tlie  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia!   What  island  in  it? 

TEXAS. 

How  is  Texas  bounded  ?  What  are  the  principal  rivers  ?  What  their  course, 
and  where  discharged  ?  What  are  the  chief  cities  ?  What  the  principal  bays  ? 
Islands  ?  In  what  part  of  Texas  is  the  range  of  the  Camanche  Indians  ?  [See 
map  of  the  United  States.] 

GUATEMALA. 

How  is  Guatemala  bounded?  Wliat  is  the  capital?  What  sea-port  besidesl 
What  one  on  the  Gulf  of  Amatique?  Where  are  Ciudad  Real  and  Vera  Paz? 
Where  is  Chiajxi,  or  Chiapa  of  the  Indians?  What  lake  in  the  south,  and  where 
does  it  empty?  What  is  the  nearest  port  of  Soutli  America,  situated  on  the 
isthmus? 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

Where  are  the  West  Indies?  In  what  latitude  do  they  lie?  Which  is  tlie 
largest  island?    Which  is  the  2d?  the  3d?  the  4th? 

BAHAMA  ISLES. 
What  are  the  chief  islands  of  tlie  Bahamas?    Wiiat  gulf  between  them  and 
Florida?    What  dangerous  bank  or  shoal  near  them? 

LARGER  ISLANDS,  OR  GREATER  ANTILLES. 
Which  is  the  largest  of  the  West  India  islands?  Which  is  the  most  easternT 
Are  there  any  mountains  in  Cuba?  In  what  direction  and  how  far  is  it  from 
Florida?  What  is  the  chief  citv?  What  city  on  the  south  side?  Whicii  way  is 
St.  Domingo  from  Cuba?  What  are  the  chief  towns?  Where  is  Porto  Rico? 
Where  is  Jamaica?    What  is  the  principal  place? 

CARIBBEE  ISLANDS. 
In  what  direction  are  the  Caribbee  Islands  from  Porto  Rico?    Which  is  most 
northern?  Which  the  most  southern  and  how  is  it  situated?  (See  map  of  South 
America.)    Mention  the  rest  in  tlieir  order. 

BERMUDA  ISLANDS. 
Where  are  the  Bermuda  Isles?    What  is  tiieir  population'* 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

What  ocean  bounds  t\ye  United  States  on  the  eaptl  What  Gulf  on  the  soulhl 
What  lakes  on  the  north'?  Describe  the  northern  boundary  west  of  Lake  Si<pe- 
-ior.  (See  map  of  N.  America.)  The  southern  boundary  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  What  bay  is  there  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
and  w  liat  are  its  capes'?  What  islands  south  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode-Island'? 
What  island  and  sound  of  Connecticut!  What  is  the  eastern  point  of  Long- 
Island  called!  What  bay  lies  S.  of  Ne\v-Jers€y'?  What  are  its  capest  What 
bay  divides  Maryland!  VVhat  capes  at  its  mouth!  Which  of  these  bays  is  the 
largest!  What  states  lie  upon  each!  Wliat  sounds  are  there  on  the  coasi  of  N« 
Carolina!  What  inlets  lead  into  them!  What  capes  on  this  coast!  What  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Florida!    What  one  oh  the  Pacific  Ocean! 

Mountains. — What  is  the  principal  range  of  raountaias  in  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River!  Through  what  states  do  they  pass!  ^V'hat  branch 
oasses  into  Tennessee!  What  is  the  most  eastern  ridge  called!  Where  do  the 
rivers  empty  whi<;h  rise  on  the  eastern  side  of  these  mountains!  What  great  river 
receives  most  of  those  on  the  western  side!  What  ranges  of  mountains  are  there 
in  the  northeastern  states!  What  range  of  mountains  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River!  What  are  the  principal  peaks!  What  mountains  and  hills  between  the 
Allegany  and  Chippewan  Mountains! 

Rivers. — Where  is  the  Hudson  River!  What  are  the  six  principal  rivers 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  east  of  the  Hudson!    Which  is  the  largest! 

What  is  the  course  of  the  Connecticut  River,  through  what  states  does  it  pass, 
where  does  it  empty,  and  wbat  is  its  comparative  size!  Describe  in  the  same 
manner,  the  other  five  principal  rivers  of  New  England. 

Describe  the  Hudson  River  and  its  principal  branch.  Describe  the  two  large 
rivers  next  south  of  the  Hudson,  and  their  branches.  What  is  the  general  course 
of  the  rivers  \s-hich  have  been  described!  What  is  the  general  eeursn  of  the  rrv- 
ers  which  empty  into  the  Atlantic,  south  of  the  Susquehannah !  What  rivers 
empty  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  on  which  side!  What  considerable  branch  has 
ihe  Potomac!  Describe  the  river's  emptying  into  Albemarle  Sound,  and  their 
branches.  Describe  those  emptying  into  Pamlico  Sound,  What  rivers  are  found 
between  these  and  Savannah  River!  Describe  their  source,  size,  aud  branches. 
Describe  the  Savannah,  and  the  rivers  S.  of  it  emptying  into  the  Atiaiuic.  What 
river  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Georgia!  Wliat  is  the  principal  river  of 
East  Florida! 

What  river  passes  through  Florida,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico!  What  branches 
form  it!  Mention  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the  Mobile  River,  whick 
empties  .at  the  town  of  Mobile.  What  two  rivers  between  the  Mobile  and  the 
Mississippi!  What  are  the  two  principal  eastern  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  S. 
of  the  Ohio!  What  two  rivers  form  the  Ohio,  and  where  do  they  rise?  De- 
scribe the  principal  branches  of  the  Ohio  on  the  south  side,  beginning  at  the 
mouth.  Describe  those  on  the  north  side.  What  branches  has  the  Mississippi 
N.  of  the  Ohio!  What  are  the  three  largest  western  branches  of  the  Mississippi! 
What  N.  of  the  Missouri!  What  between  the  Missouri  and  Arkansaw!  De- 
scribe the  sources  and  course  of  tlie  Missoui'u  Describe  its  principal  branches. 
VVhat  lakes  near  the  mountains! 

What  rivers  empty  into  the  Pacific  from  the  U.  S'.  Territory!  What  two 
branches  of  the  Columbia  rise  near  the  Missouri!    Mention  the  smaller  branches, 

X<a^:cs.— What  is  the  most  western  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  N.  of  the  United 
States!  What  islands  does  it  cbniain!  Wiiat  straits  connect  it  with  L.  Huroal 
What  lakes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi? 

Where  is  Lake  Michigan,  and  widi  what  lake  does  it  communicate!  What 
lake  between  Huron  and  Erie!  What  ri\er  euipties  into  it!  What  rivers  empty 
into  Lake  Erie,  and  from  what  state!  What  river  and  falls  between  Erie  and  On- 
tario!   Where  are  the  falls  on  the  river!  What  rivers  empty  into  Lake  Onuiriol 
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What  states  lie  upon  the?e  lakes'?  What  lake  E.  of  Ontario,  and  how  is  it  con- 
nected with  the  St.  Lawrencel  Wliat  small  lake  is  connected  willi  thisl  Wi.at 
■mall  lake  E.  of  Chainplain,  and  what  river  passes  from  ill  What  lakes  in 
Mainel 

Boundaries  and  Capitals. — What  six  states  lie  East  of  the  Hud  son  Riverl 
What  are  their  boundaries  and  senta  of  government,  beginning  at  tiie  most  easternl 
What  four  states  lie  next  to  these,  east  of  Maryland  and  Ohiol  Mention  the 
boundaries  and  capitals  of  each.  What  eight  states  lie  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
branches,  and  what  are  their  boundaries  and  capitals'!  What  six  states  lie  east 
of  these,  on  tlie  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico'?  What  are  their  boundaries  and 
capitals]  Where  is  Florida!  What  three  other  territories,  near  the  states  which 
have  been  mentioned] 

EASTERN  STATES. 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island. 

MAINE.  Describe  the  boundaries,  mountains,  rivers,  and  capital  of  Maine. 
[What  are  the  counties  lying  on  the  coast!  What  in  the  interior!]  What  are 
the  chief  seaports  of  Maine'?  What  towns  in  the  interiorl  Where  is  tlie  college 
of  Maine! 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  Describe  the  boundaries,  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
capital  of  New  Hampshire!  [What  are  die  three  southern  counties!  The  three 
northern!  The  central  county!]  What  seaport  has  New  Hampshire!  Where 
is  its  college!  What  other  towns  on  the  Connecticut  River  !  Wliat  towns  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  slate  ! 

VERMONT.  Describe  the  boundaries,  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  and  capital 
of  Vermont.  [What  five  counties  lie  west  of  the  Green  Mountains!  What  east 
of  these  mountains?  Where  is  Orleans  county  !]  What  are  die  principal  towns 
west  of  the  mountains!    What  east!    Where  are  its  two  colleges! 

MASSACHUSETTS.  Describe  the  boundaries,  mountains,  rivers,  and  capi- 
tal of  Massachusetts.  What  bays  and  capes  has  it!  Wliich  is  the  most  western 
county!  What  three  counties  lie  on  Connecticut  River'!  Where  is  Worcester 
county!  What  are  the  three  eastern  counties!  Three  south-eastern!  (Boston 
and  the  neighboring  town  of  Chelsea  form  a  distinct  county,  called  Suffolk. 
Nantucket  Island  is  a  county — Martha's  Vineyard  is  Duke's  County.) 
What  seaports  N.  of  Boston!    Where  is  Plymouth! 

What  port  on  the  southern  coast!  What  town  N.  of  it!  What  islands  near 
it!  What  are  the  principal  places  on  the  Connecticut  River !  What  are  the  prin- 
cipal places  between  tlie  coast  and  the  river!  What  west  of  the  Connecticut' 
Where  are  the  colleges  of  Massachusetts !    W^hat  canal  has  it! 

CONNECTICUT.  Describe  the  boundaries,  rivers,  and  two  seats  of  govern- 
ment of  Connecticut.  [What  are  the  four  northern  counties!  Four  southern'! 
Which  lie  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  which  on  the  eastern  and  westei-n 
boundaries!]  What  are  the  principal  places  on  the  coast,  and  how  situated'! 
What  on  the  Connecticut  River!    What  others  east  of  the  river!    Wliat  west'? 

RHODE  ISLAND.  Describe  the  boundaries  and  capital  of  Rhode  Island. 
What  bav  and  river  in  it!  [What  are  the  five  counties,  and  how  situated!]  What 
ai'e  the  chief  towns  on  the  bay!    What  island  S.  of  Rhode  Island! 

MIDDLE  STATES. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware. 

How  are  the  Middle  States  bounded!  Between  what  latitudes  are  theyl  Which 
is  the  smallest  and  most  southern!  Which  is  the  next  larger,  and  which  are  the 
largest!    Which  lie  on  the  Atlantic!    Which  are  on  the  lakes! 

NEW  YORK.  What  aie  the  boundaries  of  New  York"!  What  rivers  in  the 
eastern  part!  What  in  the  Avestern  part!  What  two  large  rivers  rise  in  this 
statel  Where  is  the  capitall    What  is  the  chief  city'? 
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[Wliat  four  counties  lie  next  north  of  New  Yorkl  Mention  eiglit  north  of  these, 
in  pairs,  on  each  side  of  the  Hudson  River.  TlireeonLake  Cliamplain.  Three  on 
he  St.  Lawrence.  Four  between  Jefferson  and  Essex.  Six  on  Lakf  Ontario.  Two 
on  Lake  Erie.  Six  bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  and  two  on  the  Delaware  River. 
Sevep  around  the  small  lakes.  Four  on  the  Mohawk.  Four  lying  sou(h  of  these.] 
What  are  the  two  principal  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River  1  What 
towns  on  the  west  bank,  l>egiBning  at  the  mouthl  What  towns  on  and  near  the 
Mohawk  Riverl  What  places  on  lake  Chumplain'?  What  is  the  principal  one 
on  the  St.  Lawrence'?  What  places  on  Lake  Ontariol  Wlvat  on  iXiagara  Riverl 
What  places  near  the  small  lakesl  Where  is  Oswegol  Rochester]  Batavial 
What  places  in  ihe  southern  part?  What  Lakel  What  islands  near  New  Yorki 
What  are  the  counties  and  principal  places  of  Long  Island!  What  county  oq 
Staten  Island!  Where  is  Gardner's  Island!  Which  is  the  most  eastern  of  the 
small  lakes  of  New  York!  On  what  lake  is  Skeneateles!  Auburn!  Ithacal 
Geneva!  (Canandaigua  is  on  Lake  Canesus.)  Where  are  the  colleges  of 
New  York! 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Describe  the  boundaries,  mountains,  rivers,  and  capital 
of  Pennsylvania.  What  is  the  chief  city! 

[What  six  counties  lie  on  the  Delaware  River!  Six  bordering  on  New  Yorki 
Six  on  tlie  western  boundary!  Eight  on  tlie  southern!  Seven  along  tlie  Blue 
Ridge,  on  each  side!  Four  above  tliese  on  the  Susquehaniiah !  Six  suiToundiag 
Centre  County!    Seven  west  of  the  Laurel  Hills  and  Clearfield!] 

What  towns  on  the  Schuylkill!  What  inland  towns  W.  of  it!  What  four 
towns  W.  of  Lancaster,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state!  What  is  the  principal 
town  in  the  western  part  of  Uie  state,  and  how  situated!  What  place  south  of  itl 
Where  is  I\Ieadville!  What  touns  on  the  Susquehannah  and  its  branches!  What 
places  in  Northampton  County!    Whei-e  are  the  colleges  of  Pennsylvania! 

NEW  JERSEY.  Describe  the  boundaries,  rivers,  and  seat  of  Government 
of  New  Jersey!  [What  are  the  three  northern  counties!  Four  Central!  Six 
southern!]  What  towns  in  the  middle  section  of  the  state!  What  towns  between 
Trenton  and  Philadelphia!  What  places  south  of  Philadelphia!  What  harbors 
on  the  coast!  What  is  the  southern  cape,  and  what  the  northern  of  this  coasti 
What  towns  in  the  nortliern  part!  (Patterson  is  remurkable  for  the  falls  of 
ihe  Passaick  River.) 

DELAWARE.  Mention  tlie  boundaries,  rivers,  and  capital  of  Delaware? 
What  other  towns  are  most  important!  What  cape  has  it!  How  does  Delaware 
compare  witli  otlier  states  in  size! 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia. 

Which  are  the  Southern  States!  How  are  they  bounded!  Which  is  the  largest 
of  these  states!  Which  is  the  most  northern,  and  which  the  most  southerni 
Which  lies  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico! 

MARYLAND,  What  bay  divides  Maryland!  Describe  the  boundaries,  rivers, 
capital,  and  chief  city.  What  are  the  towns  N.  of  Baltimore!  What  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay!    What  on  the  Potomac,  at  the  south! 

VIRGINIA.  Mention  the  boundaries,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  Virginia. 
Describe  the  capital.  What  is  the  largest  seaport!  What  place  is  opposite  to 
Norfolk!  What  canal  from  it!  What  town  at  the  mouth  of  James  River!  What 
places  on  and  near  York  River!  Where  is  Petersburgh!  Fredericksburghl 
What  places  between  these  and  the  mountains!  What  among  the  mountains'? 
What  springs  in  the  mountains!  What  three  places  on  the  Ohio!  What  other 
towns!    What  colleges  in  this  state! 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  What  is  the  population  of  Washingtoni 
What  is  the  size  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown! 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  Mention  tlie  boundaries,  sounds,  capes,  and  chief  riv- 
ers of  North  Carolina!  What  is  the  capital!  Where  are  Fayetteville  and  New- 
bern!  What  towns  N,  E.  of  the  River  Neuse!  How  are  they  situated!  Where  ia 
the  uoiversity  of  this  stated  What  considerable  place  is  north  of  tins'!  What  ports 
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in  the  soufh  and  \Vhere  ?  What  towns  N.  and  S.  of  Fayetteville  ?  What  places 
in  the  \v(>slcrn  part  of  the  Slate  ?    \\  hat  springs  on  the  borders  of  Tennessee  ? 

SOl'TH  CAROLINA.  Mention  the  boundarie:?,  chief  rivers,  an-J  capital 
What  is  the  cliie:  city  ?  What  two  oilier  places  in  the  w  est,  and  in  w  hat  djrec^ 
tion  from  Charleston?  What  two  towns  N.  VV.  of  Beaidbrt  ?  Whaiaiethe 
principal  places  E.  of  the  Santee?  What  on  the  west  of  lliis  river  ?  Where 
is  the  university  of  tliis  Mate  ? 

GEORGIA.  Mention  the  boundaries  and  capital  of  Georgia.  What  are  the 
chief  rivers  emptying  into  the  Ailaniic  ?  \N  hat  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ?  What 
is  the  principal  town  and  seapurt  ?  What  four  towns  on  the  coa.st  below  Savan- 
nah ?  V\  hat  is  the  principal  town  on  the  river  above  Savani.ah  ?  \^  hat  other 
towns  in  the  north  ?  \N  hat  Indians  are  loiind  in  the  northern  part?  What 
islands  on  the  coast  ?  What  river  forms  the  southern  boundary  ?  What  two 
islands  lie  S.  of  it  ?    Where  is  the  university  ? 

WESTERN  STATES. 

ALABAMA.  Describe  the  boundaries  and  rivers  of  Alabama?  Where  is  the 
seat  of  government  ?  U  hat  seaport  on  the  south  ?  W"hat  town  on  the  Mobile 
river,  opp<>site  to  it  ?  What  tow  n  above  it  ?  Mention  some  other  places  in  the 
state.    What  Indians  are  found  in  this  state  ? 

MISSIS^^IPPI.  How  is  Mississippi  bounded  ?  What  are  Us  principal  rivers? 
Where  do  you  find  the  Chickasaws  and  where  the  Choctaws  ?  Where  is  the 
seat  of  government?  Where  is  Natchez,  the  chief  town  ?  In  what  direction 
from  New  Orleans  is  it  ?  What  towns  are  north  of  Natchez  ?  Where  is  the 
college  of  this  state  ?  What  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers  ?  What 
one  on  the  gulf  of  3Iexico  ?    W  hat  places  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  ? 

LOiriSlAXA.  What  are  the  boundaries  and  capital  of  Louisiana  ?  What 
are  the  chief  rivers  ?  What  river  separates  it  from  Texas  ?  What  towns  in  the 
western  part  ?    What  towns  east  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

OHIO.  What  are  the  boundaries  and  seat  of  government  of  Ohio  ?  What 
rivers  empty  into  the  lakes,  and  what  into  the  Ohio  ?  What  is  the  largest  town 
in  Ohio  ?  What  towns  on  the  river  Ohio,  above  Cincinnati  ?  \N  hat  places 
are  there  on  the  Sciota  river  ?  What  on  the  3Iuskingum  river?  What  towns 
and  forts  on  the  north  ?    W'here  is  Cleaveland  ?    \N  hat  colleges  in  Ohio  ? 

INDIANA.  How  is  Indiana  bounded  ?  ^Vhat  are  its  rivers  ?  What  is  the 
seat  of  government  ?  What  towns  are  there  on  the  Ohio  ?  W'hat  on  the  Wa- 
bash?   What  place  and  forts  in  the  north  ? 

ILLINOIS.  How  is  Illinois  bouniled?  What  is  the  seat  of  government  ? 
What  plar  es  nre  south  of  it,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Kaskaskia  rivers  ? 

KENTUCKY.  How  is  Ket.tucky  bounded  ?  U  hat  is  its  capital  ?  What 
is  the  chief  town  ?  Where  is  Lexington  ?  What  towns  are  between  Cumberland 
and  Green  rivers?  \Vhat  two  on  Green  river?  Where  are  Bairdstown  and 
Springfield  ?  What  springs  S.  E.  from  Lexmgton  ?  What  towns  are  there  on 
the  Ohio?    What  colleges  in  this  state? 

TENNESSEE.  What  are  the  boundaries  and  rivers  of  Tennessee  ?  What 
mountains  separate  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  ?  What  is  the  capi- 
tal ?  What  are  he  chief  towns  and  where  ?  What  are  the  principal  places 
above  Knoxville,  on  the  Tennessee  and  its  branches?  What  are  below  it? 
What  two  places  on  the  Cumberland  river?  What  places  between  these  rivers  ? 
What  missionary  station  near  the  southern  boundary?  What  colleges  m  this 
state? 

MISSOURI.  What  are  the  boundaries  and  capital  of  Missouri?  What 
rivers  pass  through  and  rise  in  it  ?  ^^  hat  are  the  principal  places,  and  where? 
W^hat  valuable  mines  do  you  find  in  this  state  ? 

ARK.\NSAS.  "What  state  hes  south  of  Missouri  ?  What  are  its  boundaries, 
mountains  and  rivers?  What  can  you  say  of  the  desert  west  of  it  ?  What 
settlemen's  on  the  Arkansaw  river  ? 

MICHIGAN.  How  is  ^Michigan  bounded  ?  Where  is  the  military  post  of 
Michilimackinac  ?  Where  is  Detroit  ?  Mackinaw,  formerly  Michilimackinac  ? 
What  other  towns  ?    This  state  is  composed  of  two  peninsulas — describe  them. 
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TERRITORIES. 

WISCONSIN  T.  How  is  Wisconsin  bounded?  What  are  its  hills  and 
rivers  ?    What  are  its  principal  towns  ? 

IOWA  TERRITORY.  Describe  its  position.  What  are  the  great  rivers  by 
which  it  is  bounded,  and  the  lesser  ones  within  the  territory  ?  What  are  its 
principal  towns  ? 

3IISSOURI  TERRITORY.  How  is  it  bounded?  What  are  its  principal 
rivers  /  Where  is  the  Great  American  Desert  ?  What  the  principal  settlements  ? 
What  mountains  divide  it  from  Oregon  ? 

OREGON  TERRITORY.  What  are  its  boundaries?  Describe  the  Co- 
lombia  or  Oregon  river  and  its  branches.    Where  is  Astoria  ? 

INDIAN  TERRITORY.  Where  is  it  situated  ?  W^hat  are  its  principal 
rivers  ? 

NATIVE  TRIBES.  Are  there  any  Indians  west  of  the  Chippewan  moun- 
tains ?  What  are  the  principal  tribes,  and  where  ?  Where  are  their  villages  gen- 
erally situated  ?  What  tribes  among  the  mountains  ?  What  on  the  Missouri  ? 
What  on  its  branches  ?  What  in  Arkansaw  Territory  ?  What  missionary  sta- 
tion west  of  Arkansaw  ?  What  Indians  in  3Iississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee  ?  What  missionary  stations  among  them  ?  What  Indians  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  Michigan  ?    What  Indian  missions  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  ? 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

In  which  hemisphere,  and  in  what  zones,  is  South  America?  How  is  it 
bounded] 

Boundaries  and  Capitals. — What  countries  of  South  America  lie  north  of  the 
equator]  What  are  the  boundaries  and  capitals  or  chief  towns  of  Columbia'? 
Demarara?  Surinam?  French  Guiana?  What  countries  lie  principally  between 
the  equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn?  What  are  the  boundaries  and  capitals 
of  Brazil?    Peru?  Bolivia? 

Amazonia  is  that  region  claimed  by  the  governments  of  Brazil  and 
Peru,  which  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Indians,  and  has  no  fixed  boundary. 

What  countries  lie  principally  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn?  What  are 
tlie  boundaries  and  capital  of  Chili?    Of  La  Plata  or  Buenos  Ayres? 

Capes,  Bays,  and  Straits. — What  is  the  southern  cape  of  South  America"? 
What  is  the  most  northern?  What  are  the  most  eastern  and  western  capes? 
Where  is  Cape  North?  Where  is  Cape  Antonio?  Santa  Maria?  What  bays  on 
the  south-eastern  coast?  What  straits  at  the  south?  What  are  the  principal 
capes  and  gulfs  south  of  Peru?   What  north  of  this  country? 

Mountains. — What  is  the  great  chain  of  mountains  in  South  America?  What 
course  and  what  number  of  degrees  do  they  run?  What  is  their  iieight?-  What 
are  the  principal  peaks  in  New  Grenada  and  Chili?  What  is  the  principal  branch 
of  the  Andes  in  the  south?  What  in  the  north?  What  mountains  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil?    What  in  the  interior?    What  mountains  are  there  in  Guiana? 

Rivers. — What  is  the  largest  river  of  South  America?  Where  does  it  rise? 
What  are  the  principal  branches  on  the  north?  What  on  the  south?  Where  does 
the  Beni  empty?  What  is  the  second  river  of  South  America?  Where  is  the 
River  Orinoco?  Describe  the  Paraguay.  What  great  branches  form  it,  and 
which  is  the  principal?  What  other  branches  has  it,  and  where?  What  river  west 
of  it  empties  into  a  lake?  What  are  the  chief  rivers  south  of  it?  What  are  the 
principal  rivers  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil?  What  is  the  third  river  in  Soiitli 
'America?  Describe  its  course.  What  island  lies  at  the  mouth?  Has  it  any 
communication  with  the  Amazon?  What  two  rivers  in  Guiana  are  most  known? 
Where  is  the  river  Magdalena?  Describe  its  size,  course,  and  chief  branch. 
What  reason  can  you  see  on  the  map,  why  tliere  are  no  large  rivers  on  the  west- 
ern coast? 
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Islands. — What  islands  are  there  on  the  nortliern  coast  of  South  Americal 
What  islands  lie  north  of  the  Orinoco'?  What  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazonl 
What  islands  off  the  coast  of  Brazil'?  On  what  island  is  Cape  Horn'?  {Hermit 
Island.)  Wliat  islands  east  of  it'?  Where  are  the  newly  discovered  islands,  called 
the  South  Shetland  Isles'?    {See  map  of  the  World.) 

Where  is  Juan  Fernandez,  die  island  of  Robinson  Crusoe'?  What  islands,  N. 
of  it'?    What  is  tlie  chief  island  near  the  coast  of  Chili  1 

Latitudes  and  Longitudes. — What  are  nearly  the  latitudes  of  the  northern  and 
middle  countries  of  South  America'?  What  countries  of  America  north  of  the 
equator  have  the  same  latitude  with  the  southern  countries'?  {See  chart  of  the 
IVorld.)  What  places  do  you  find  in  latitude  10°  north'?  What  places  under 
the  equatorl  What  places  do  you  find  12°  south  of  the  Equator'?  What  isl- 
ands are  in  about  20°  south  latitudel  What  islands  in  the  Pacific  are  in  the  same 
latitude'?  What  islands  and  countries  are  in  20°  north  latitudel  What  places  lie 
in  34°  or  35°  south  latitude'?  What  is  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn'?  What  other 
land  can  you  find  in  the  same  latitude'?  Between  what  longitude  docs  South 
America  lie'?  What  parts  of  North  America  are  in  the  same  longitude  with  Bra- 
zil What  with  Peru'?  What  countries  of  South  America  have  noon  at  tlie 
same  time  with  Philadelphia'?  {See  the  Chart.)  What  is  the  difference  of  time 
between  Philadelphia  and  the  eastern  parts  of  BraziH  What  is  the  difference  of 
time  between  Peru  and  London'? 

NORTHERN  COUNTRIES. 
COLOMBIA. 

How  is  Colombia  bounded'?  What  rivers  has  it*?  What  is  the  capital"?  In 
what  latitude  is  Quito'?  What  is  the  mountain  near  which  it  stands'?  What 
other  near,  which  is  the  highest  in  South  America'?  What  place  west  of  tlrft  An- 
desl  Where  is  Popayan'?  What  ports  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien'?  What  ports 
on  the  northern  coast'?    Describe  the  course  of  the  mountains  in  Colombia. 

What  is  the  chief  town  of  Venezuela'?  What  is  the  port  of  Caraccas'?  What 
other  ports'?  Where  is  Truxillo'?  Merida'?  St.  Thomas'?  What  other  town 
on  the  Orinoco'?    What  island  at  the  mouth  1 

GUIANA. 

What  great  rivers  inclose  Guiana'?  How  is  it  bounded'?  Among  whom  is  it 
divided]  {Surinam  is  DutchGuiana,  and  Demarara,  EnglishGuiana.)  What 
river  separates  Demarara  and  Surinam'?  What  other  rivers  are  the  principal^ 
What  places  on  the  coast,  aud  whei'e'?   What  missions  are  there  in  the  interior! 

MIDDLE  COUNTRIES. 
PERU. 

How  is  Peru  bounded'?  What  mountains  pass  through  if?  What  is  the  capi- 
tal, and  where'?  What  is  the  nearest  sea  port!  Where  is  Cusco,  the  ancient 
Indian  capitall  What  are  the  principal  places  besides  this  E.  of  the  mountainsl 
What  place  near  the  sea,  N.  of  Lima"? 

UPPER  PERU,  OR  BOLIVIA. 

How  is  Bolivia  bounded'?  What  is  the  capital!  What  lake  on  its  borders! 
What  great  rivers  rise  in  this  country'?  What  mountains  on  the  south'?  What 
are  the  chief  towns'? 

AMAZONIA. 

How  is  Amazonia  bounded"?  What  rivers  has  it!  What  settlements  are  near 
est  to  it,  in  Brazil,  Peru,  and  La  Plata! 

; 
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BRAZIL. 

How  is  Brazil  boundedl  What  is  its  capital What  great  rivers  has  it  in  the 
northl  What  ports  north  of  Rio  Janeiro'?  What  places  S.  W.  of  it"?  What 
mines  and  mining  towns  N.  of  Rio  Janeiro!  What  others  in  the  western  part 
of  Brazin    What  islands  off  the  coast! 

SOUTHERN  COUNTRIES. 

LA  PLATA,  OR  BUENOS  AYRES. 
How  is  La  Plata  boundedl    What  is  the  capital!    Where  is  Monte  Viedol 
What  three  places  are  there  on  the  Paraguay  River  1  Where  isMendozal  What 
two  places  north  of  it! 

CHILI. 

How  is  Chili  bounded!  What  extensive  desert  is  there  on  the  north!  What 
IS  the  capital!  What  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  peaks  of  the  Andes  in  Chili! 
What  place  near  this  mountain!  What  are  the  principal  seaports!  Where  is 
Valparaiso!    What  island  near  the  southern  part!    What  islands  off  the  coast! 

PATAGONIA,  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  ISLES. 
How  is  Patagonia  bounded!    What  islands  east  of  it!    What  other  islands 
fie  south  of  it2    What  is  the  most  southern  land  yet  discovered!    (See  map  of 
the  World.) 


EUROPE. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  EUROPE. 

How  is  Europe  bounded  on  the  N.,  E.,  S.,  and  W.!  Mention  particularly  the 
seas  on  the  south,  and  the  mountains  and  rivers  on  the  east.  Describe  the  old 
and  the  new  boundary  of  Europe  on  the  east.  What  divides  it  from  Africa  and 
Asia!  What  is  the  northern  cape  of  Europe!  What  the  most  southern!  Be- 
tween what  latitudes  and  longitudes  does  it  lie!  What  capes  in  Spain!  In  Ire- 
land! England!  On  ihe  coast  of  the  Mediterranean!  What  is  the  northern 
cape  of  Africa! 

Boundaries  and  Capitals. — What  are  the  five  countries  of  Europe  lying  N.  of 
55^  latitude!  What  are  the  boundaries  of  each!  AVhat  are  the  eight  middle 
countries,  between  55^  and  45^!  What  are  the  boundaries  of  each!  What  are 
the  four  S.  of  45°,  and  their  boundaries!  What  parts  of  Asia  and  America  are 
in  the  same  latitude  with  the  northern  countries  of  Europe!  What  with  the 
middle  and  southern  countries!  What  are  the  capitals  of  tiie  five  northern  coun- 
tries and  Poland!  What  are  the  capitals  of  the  eight  middle  countries!  Of  the 
four  southern! 

Seas,  Gulfs,  and  Straits. — What  four  seas  are  there  in  the  northern  part  of 
Europe!  What  two  gulfs  in  the  Baltic!  What  are  the  straits  or  sounds  called, 
which  lead  into  the  Baltic  sea!  What  five  seas  are  there  in  the  south  of  Europe! 
What  three  gulfs  in  the  Mediterranean!  What  straits  lead  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean! What  countries  are  on  the  Baltic!  On  the  North  Sea!  What  on  the 
Mediterranean!  The  Archipelago!  Black  Sea!  What  Straits  lead  into  the  Sea 
of  Marmora!  What  straits  between  England  and  France!  What  channels  near 
the  British  Isles! 
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^fountains. — What  three  chains  of  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Eiiropel 
In  what  direction  do  they  run!  Wiiat  fuur  chains  in  the  middle  of  Enropel 
What  are  the  principal  chains  in  the  south  of  Europe'?  What  mountains  in  Cir- 
cassian Where  is  the  Sierra  Morena?  What  are  the  highest  mountains  in  Eu- 
rope? What  chain  is  the  longest'?  Describe  the  situation  and  height  of  Mount 
Heckla  in  Iceland.    Mount  Vesuvius,  in  Italy.    Mount  Etna,  in  Sicily. 

Lakes. — What  lakes  in  Sweden"?    What  in  Russia'? 

Rivers. — What  three  rivers  in  the  north  of  Russia'?  What  are  the  two  chief 
rivers  of  Sweden?  What  four  rivers  enter  into  the  Baltic  from  tlie  south?  What 
river  enters  the  Skagger^ck  from  Norway "?  What  two  rivers  of  England  empty 
into  the  North  Sea'?  (  The  Tloeed  and  the  Forth  empty  into  it  from  Scot- 
land.) What  four  from  tlie  continent'?  {The  Rhine  passes  through  Lakt 
Constance  in  Switzerland.) 

What  river  empties  into  the  British  Channel?  What  two  into  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay? What  five  enter  the  Atlantic  from  Spain?  What  two  pass  into  the  Med- 
iterranean from  Spain  and  Francel  (The  Rhone  passes  through  the  lake  of 
Geneva.)  What  four  enter  the  Black  Sea?  Describe  each  of  the  rivers  men- 
tioned, beginning  at  the  north,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast,  (i.  e.  tell  where 
it  rises,  tohat  course  it  r^ns,  where  it  empties,  and  what  is  its  class  and 
comparative  size.)  What  river  near  Rome?  What  one  enters  the  Gulf  of  Ven- 
icel  Describe  eacli.  What  branches  has  the  Danube'?  What  river  empties  into 
the  Sea  of  Azof?  What  is  the  largest  river  in  Europe?  Which  are  the  two 
largest  in  the  west  of  Europe? 

Islands. — What  are  the  two  largest  islands  west  of  Europe'?  What  are  the 
islands  N.  of  Europe?  (See  map  of  Asia  or  the  IVorld.)  What  are  those  N. 
of  Great  Britain?  West  of  Scotland?  In  the  British  Channel?  In  the  Baltic 
Sea'?  What  are  the  two  largest  in  the  Mediterranean?  What  are  those  near 
Spain'?  Those  near  Italy  ?  I'hose  between  Italy  and  Turkey  ?  What  south  of 
Sicily?  {See  map  of  Africa.)  What  are  the  chief  islands  in  and  near  the 
Archipelago? 

Latitudes  and  Longitudes. — Mention  three  capitals  nearly  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Shetland  Isles  and  Greenland.  What  four  others  in  that  of  London,  and  the 
Straits  of  Bellisle  in  North  America!  What  capitals  between  45^  and  50^  of  lat- 
itude? What  places  in  the  latitude  of  Halifax?  Of  Boston?  What  capitals 
nearly  in  the  latitude  of  New-York  and  3Iadrid?  What  in  that  of  Washington'? 
Trace  the  line  of  36^  latitude  (which  is  nearly  that  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,) 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  mention  the  places  and  coasts  on  and  near  it.  Find  the 
longitude  of  London — Petersburg — Paris — Rome — Constantinople. 

RUSSIA,  IN  EUROPE. 

Describe  the  boundaries,  capital,  and  rivers  of  Russia.  What  mountains  has 
it"?  What  lakes'?  What  towns  are  on  the  White  Sea?  What  is  their  class  and 
population!  What  place  is  at  the  head  of  the  Baltic  Sea?  Describe  the  two 
principal  places  in  Finland.  What  rivers  in  Finland?  What  city  N.  W.  of 
Petersburg,  which  is  its  seaport!  What  two  other  seaports  on  the  Baltic  S.  of 
Petersburg,  and  how  situated?  Describe  the  situation  and  size  of  Moscow.  What 
three  places  on  the  Volga  N.  of  Moscow,  and  of  what  size?  What  three  places 
between  ^Moscow  and  the  Dnieper?  What  two  on  the  Dnieper!  What  two  ports 
on  the  Black  Sea?    At  what  places  in  Russia  do  you  find  universities! 

What  town  on  the  Sea  of  Azof!  What  city  in  the  west  of  Russia!  What 
towns  on  the  river  Ural!  What  city  on  the  Caspian  Sea!  What  missionary 
station  in  Circassia!    What  are  the  principal  towns  of  Georgia! 

Spitzbcrgen  and  Nova  Zembla  are  frozen,  uninhabited  Islands,  belong' 
ing  to  Russia.    Where  are  they  situated!    {See  map  of  the  World.) 

POLAND. 

What  rivers  are  found  in  Poland!  Which  of  them  are  connected  by  canalsl 
Where  is  Warsaw,  the  capital!  What  places  N.  E.  of  this!  Where  is  tlie  free 
city,  Cracow!    What  universities  do  you  find! 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAPS. 
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SWEDEN. 

How  is  Sweden  houndedT  What  mountains  separate  it  from  Norway'?  What 
-iver  from  Russia  1  What  lakes  are  there  in  tlie  southern  part  of  Sweden  1 
What  is  the  cliief  riverl  What  is  the  capital  of  Sweden]  On  wliat  lake  is 
Stockhohn'?  What  other  sea-port  of  importance  on  the  eastern  coast!  What 
one  on  (he  westernl  What  other  important  places  are  therel  What  universU 
ties  in  Sweden  1 

NORWAY. 

How  is  Norway  bounded?  What  are  the  northern  and  southern  capes'?  What 
islands  on  the  N.  W.  coastl  Wliere  is  the  Jlaelstroml  What  is  the  chief  river  1 
The  capital?  What  is  the  most  northern  town"?  What  place  on  the  western 
coast,  formerly  the  capital?  Describe  the  principal  places  in  the  south?  What 
universities  or  colleges'? 

LAPLAND. 

What  river  in  Lapland'?    What  village  deserving  of  notice'? 

DENMARK. 
Including  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Isles. 
How  is  Denmark  bounded?  What  islands  belong  to  it'?  Describe  the  capital. 
(It  is  on  the  island  of  Zealand.)  Where  is  Elsinorel  Where  is  Altona,  and 
iiow  large?  What  great  sea-port  is  near  itl  What  universities  do  you  find! 
Where  are  the  Faroe  Isles?  Where  is  Iceland,  and  how  is  it  remarkablel  What 
volcano  has  it"? 

ENGLAND. 

How  is  England  bounded?  What  channel  and  straits  divide  it  from  Francel 
What  islands  in  this  channel  belonging  to  England!  What  island  opposite  Ports- 
mouth! Describe  the  capital.  What  are  the  three  principal  rivers!  Where  are 
the  universities!  What  two  seaports  on  the  Channel!  Where  is  Bristol!  What 
other  seaport  on  the  west!  Which  way  from  Liverpool  are  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester!  What  two  seaports  on  the  North 
Sea!    What  two  other  important  places  iii  the  north! 

SCOTLAND. 

How  is  Scotland  bounded!  What  islands  belong  to  it!  What  is  the  capital, 
and  where!  What  seaport  in  the  west!  What  two  ports  on  the  eastern  coastl 
Where  is  Perth!    Where  are  the  universities  of  Scotland! 

IRELAND. 

How  is  Ireland  bounded!  What  is  the  chief  river!  What  place  on  the  Shan- 
non! Describe  the  capital.  What  is  the  chief  seaport  in  the  south!  What  poit 
in  the  west!  What  are  the  two  principal  places  in  the  north!  What  is  the 
eouUiern  cape  of  Ireland!    What  university  in  Ireland! 

KINGDOxM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
Including  Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 
How  is  the  Netherlands  bounded!   What  rivers  pass  through  it!    What  is  the 
capital!    On  what  sea  is  it!    Where  is  the  Hague!    What  two  other  cities  in 
the  south! 

GERMANY. 

How  is  Germany  bounded!  What  states  does  it  include!  What  rivers  pass 
through  it!  In  what  part  of  Germany  is  Bavaria!  What  are  the  two  principal 
places  in  Bavaria!  Where  is  Wurtemburg,  and  what  is  its  chief  city!  Where 
is  Saxony,  and  what  is  its  chief  city!  Where  is  Hanover,  and  what  is  its  chief 
city!  W'here  are  the  free  cities," Frankfort,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  Lubeckl 
What  other  city  do  you  find  celebrated  for  a  university! 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAPS. 


PRUSSIA. 

How  is  Prussia  bounded'?  On  what  river  is  that  part  of  "^russia  which  is  west 
of  Hanoverl  What  three  rivers  empty  in  ill  What  large  river  passes  through 
hi  Describe  the  capital.  Wiiere  are  Konigsberg  and  Dantzic'?  What  cities  oa 
the  Oderl    What  places  on  the  map  have  universitiesl 

AUSTRIA. 

How  is  Austria  bounded!  What  rivers  are  therel  What  mountains'?  What 
are  the  chief  divisions  of  Austrial  W^here  is  the  capitall  Where  is  Presburgl 
What  two  cities  below  it  on  the  Danube  1  What  two  north  of  Vienna'?  What 
one  in  the  N.  E.I  Where  is  Trieste!  Inspruck?  Ragusa'?  What  three  Italian 
cities  are  now  in  Austrial    Which  of  these  places  have  universitiesl 

SWITZERLAND. 
How  is  Switzerland  bounded?    What  two  large  rivers  rise  in  it,  and  through 
what  lakes  do  they  pass!    What  is  the  capitall    W'hat  are  the  two  other  princi- 
pal placesl    What  universities  do  you  find? 

FRANCE. 

How  is  France  boundedl  What  three  rivers  are  there  in  the  westl  Describe 
tlie  capital.  What  two  other  places  on  the  Seine,  and  wherel  WHiat  towns 
nearest  Englandl  W^hat  city  near  the  northern  boundaryl  Where  is  Strasburgl 
What  is  the  most  westein  city  in  France?  What  three  cities  are  there  on  the 
Loirel  What  remarkable  seaport  on  tlie  Garonnel  Where  is  Rochellel  Where 
is  Bayonne?  What  two  cities  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons? 
Where  does  the  Canal  Royal  passl  What  town  on  the  Rhonel  What  moun- 
tains west  of  itl  What  two  seaports  on  the  Mediterranean!  Where  is  Corsica, 
wliich  belongs  to  France!  What  is  the  chief  town!  Which  of  tlie  places  mention- 
ed have  universities  or  colleges! 

SPAIN. 

How  is  Spain  bounded!  What  mountains  has  it!  What  river  has  it  on  tlie 
'east!  What  rivers  on  the  west  and  south!  Describe  the  capital.  What  two 
capes  on  tlie  north!  What  seaports!  Where  is  Valladolid?  What  two  principal 
cities  N.  of  the  Douro!  Where  is  Salamanca!  What  cities  on  the  Ebro! 
Where  is  the  British  fortress  of  Gibraltar!  Name  the  seaports  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, beginning  at  the  south.  What  two  cities  on  the  Guadalquiver!  What 
cities  between  this  river  and  the  Tagus!  What  three  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Spain!    Where  are  the  principal  universities  of  Spain! 

PORTUGAL. 

How  is  Portugal  boundedl  What  rivers  pass  through  itl  Where  is  the  cap- 
itall What  two  cities  in  the  north!  What  port  in  the  soutliern  part!  What 
cape  on  the  south!    What  university  in  Portugal! 

ITALY. 

Including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
How  is  Italy  boundedl  What  river  in  the  north!  What  mountains  run  through 
Italy!  Where  is  the  kingdom  of  Naples!  W^hat  is  the  capital  of  this  kingdom! 
What  volcano  near  tliis  city!  Where  is  Sicily!  What  volcano  is  there  on  itl 
What  are  four  of  the  principal  cities  of  Sicily!  Where  are  the  Roman  States! 
On  what  river  does  Rome  stand!  Vv^hat  is  the  size  of  Rome!  W'here  is  Bo- 
logna! Where  is  St.  Marino!  (It  is  an  independent  republic  of  only  7000 
people.)  Where  is  Tuscany!  What  places  in  it!  What  island  on  the  coasti 
Where  is  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia!  What  is  the  capital?  What  seaport  of 
note!  What  is  the  chief  city  on  the  island  of  Sardinia!  To  what  nation  does 
Corsica  belong!    Where  do  you  find  universities  in  Italy! 
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TURKEY. 

How  is  Turkey  bounded'?  What  are  the  principal  rivers  in  it"?  What  chaia 
of  mountains'?  Describe  the  capital.  Which  way  from  it  is  Adrianople'?  Wiiat 
places  on  the  Danube  '?  In  what  part  of  Turkey  are  Jassy  and  Bucharest  t 
Where  is  Sophia'?  Salonica^  What  places  in  the  S.  of  Turkey  1  What  city  ia 
the  N.  W.  part  of  Turkey'?  What  sea  and  straits  between  Constantinople  and 
'  the  Archipelagol  What  large  island  south  of  the  Archipelago  1  Wliat  are  the 
eix  principal  islands  in  the  Archipelago'? 

REPUBLIC  OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLES. 

Where  are  the  Ionian  Islands'?    Mention  the  principal,  beginning  at  the  north. 

GREECE. 

Where  is  Greece'?    How  is  it  boundedl    What  peninsula  does  it  includef 
What  are  the  chief  towns'? 


ASIA. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  ASIA. 

On  what  continent,  and  in  what  part  of  it  is  Asia'?  How  is  Asia  bounded  on 
iheN.,  E.,S.,  and  W.'? 

Boundaries  and  Capitals. — What  country  occupies  the  northern  part  of  Asia*? 
How  is  it  bounded,  and  what  is  the  capital?  Between  what  latitudes  does  most  of 
it  lie*?  What  countries  lie  principally  between  30^  and  50°  N.  latitude,  occu- 
pying the  middle  of  Asia'?  Mention  the  boundaries  and  capital  or  chief  city  of 
Turkey — Independent  Tartarv — Chinese  Tartar)- — Tibet — Persia — East  Persia'? 
What  countries  lie  between  Tibet  and  Hindoostan'?  What  are  the  countries  of 
Asia  lying  chiefly  S.  of  30'^  latitude?  How  far  S.  do  they  extend?  What  are 
the  boundaries  and  capitals  of  Arabia?  Hindoostan  ?  China'?  Burmah'?  Anam 
or  Tonkin?  Siam'?  Malaya'?  What  are  the  principal  countries  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia'?    What  on  the  western  coast'?    What  on  the  southern'? 

Seas,  Gulfs,  fyc. — What  seas  are  there  on  the  west  of  Asia*?  Where  is  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  unites  it  to  Africal  What  straits  lead  to  the  Red  Sea"? 
Where  is  the  Sea  of  Arabia'?  What  gulfs  and  bays  in  the  south  of  Asia?  What 
seas  on  the  easll    What  gulfs  E.  of  Tartaryl 

Mountains. — What  chain  of  mountains  is  there  on  the  western  boundary  of 
Asia'?  What  chain  passes  through  Asia  in  the  50th  degree  of  latitude'?  What 
names  does  it  take  in  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  parts'?  What  mountains  north 
of  Hindoostan'?  What  cliains  of  mountains  in  the  great  table-land  between  the 
Altaian  and  Hinimaleh  mountains'?  What  chain  bounds  this  table-land  on  the 
west'?  What  chain  extends  west  from  the  Himmaleh  mountains'?  What  south'? 
What  between  Persia  and  Turkey'?  What  mountains  in  Circassia'?  What  in 
Asia  Minor?   In  Arabia'?    In  Hindoostan'?  Which  is  the  longest  chain  in  Asia? 

Lakes  and  Inland  seas. — What  great  inland  seas  are  there  in  the  west  of 
Asia,  not  connected  with  the  ocean?  What  lake  in  Turkey'?  What  lake  or  sea 
is  there  in  East  Persia'?  What  lakes  in  Siberia,  and  where'?  What  in  Chinese 
Tartary  and  Tibet? 

Rivers. — What  are  the  three  great  rivers  in  the  north  of  Asia,  beginning  at 
ihe  easf?  Where  is  the  Olensk '?  What  two  branches  has  the  Obyl  What 
branch  has  tlie  Yenesei'?   Through  what  lake  does  one  of  itB  branches  passi 
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Wliat  three  great  rivers  in  the  east  of  Asial  What  River  empties  into  the  China 
Sea'?  What  one  into  the  Gulf  of  Siaml  What  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the 
northl  What  on  the  eastl  What  smaller  ones  on  the  west'?  What  river  in  the 
>vest  of  Hindoostan'?  What  in  East  Persial  Where  are  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates'? What  rivers  empty  into  the  Caspian  Seal  What  into  the  Sea  of  AralT 
What  branch  lias  the  Sihonl  What  river  near  tiie  borders  of  Asia  empties  into 
the  Sea  of  Azof  1  How  many  of  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  rise  from  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Tartary  and  Tibet"?    Describe  each  of  the  rivers  named. 

Islands. — What  islands  lie  N.  of  Asia,  and  in  w  hat  oceanl  What  three  large 
islands  are  there  on  the  E.  coast  of  Tartary "?  What  two  islands  near  the  ccast 
of  China'?  What  small  cluster  more  distant'?  What  small  islands  lie  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  What  large  island  S.  of  HindoostanT  What  small  groups  west  of 
this'?    What  large  islands  next  south  of  Chin-India  and  Malayal 

Latitudes  and  Longitudes. — What  are  the  countries  of  Europe  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Siberia  and  Kamschatkal  What  of  America!  What  countries  of 
America  and  Europe  correspond  to  Tartary  in  latiludel  What  correspond  to 
Turkey  and  the  north  of  Persia,  Tibet  and  Cliinal  What  countries  are  farther 
south  than  any  in  Europe'?  What  other  portions  of  the  world  are  in  the  same 
latitude "? 

What  places  in  Siberia  are  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Petersburghl  What  towns 
and  mountains  are  nearly  in  latitude  51°  N.  or  in  that  of  London'?  What  impor- 
tant places  are  from  39-^  to  41°,  or  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Madrid,  Naples,  and 
New  York'?  Wlvat  remarkable  places  do  you  find  in  latitude  30°  to  33°,  or  that 
of  New  Orleans,  Natchez  and  Savannah,  in  the  United  States'?  Near  what  re- 
markable places  does  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  pass'?  Does  the  Equator  cross  ar^y 
part  of  Asia"?  What  is  the  longitude  of  Turkey,  from  Philadelphia'?  What  of 
Hindoostan'?    Of  the  Barman  Empire'?    Of  China"?    Of  Japan'? 

SIBERIA. 

What  country  occupies  the  northern  part  of  Asia"?  How  is  Siberia  boundedT 
What  cape  is  on  the  northl  What  islandsl  What  chains  of  mountains  in  and 
around  itl    What  rivers  in  the  nortiiern  parti 

Where  is  Tobolsk'?  Wiiat  other  place  on  the  Oby  below  tins'?  Where  is  the 
Steppe  of  Issiml  What  lake  near  iti  Whore  are  Koihyvane  and  Tomskl  What 
place  near  Lake  Baikall  What  river  passes  through  this  lake'?  What  town  on 
the  river  Lena'?  Where  is  Okotsk"?  What  peninsula  on  the  east,  and  w  hat  towns 
on  it"?    What  missionary  stations  are  there  in  Siberia"? 

CIRCASSIA  AND  GEORGIA. 
Where  is  Circassial    What  missionary  station  in  ill    {Karas.)    Where  is 
Georgia?    What  is  the  chief  city,  situated  on  the  River  Kur? 

TARTARY. 

How  is  Independent  Tartary  boundedl  What  sea  dues  it  contain"?  What  rivers 
has  itl    What  is  the  capital?    What  are  the  other  principal  cities'? 

CHI\^ESE  TARTARY. 
How  is  Chinese  Tartary  boiiiKied"?  How  is  it  separated  from  China'?  W^hat  greai 
river  is  there  on  the  east  ?    What  place  on  it"?    What  other  principal  places  in  the 
eastern  part  T  V»'hat  peninsula  there'?  What  islands'?  What  desert  in  the  interior'? 
What  place  in  the  western  part  of  Chinese  Tartary'?    What  lakes  and  riversl 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 
How  is  Turkey  bounded'?    What  is  tlie  capital?    What  chain  of  mountains  in 
Asia  Minor] 

What  are  the  three  principal  divisions'?  Where  is  the  Christian  province  of 
Armenia"?  What  rivers  run  from  Turkey  into  the  Persian  Gulfl  What  port  on 
li)e  Archipelago'?  What  port  on  the  Black  Sea'?  What  places  near  the  Black 
Seal    What  cities  on  the  Tigris,  begianing  at  its  source'?    Where  is  Jerusaleral 
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What  three  seaports  in  Syrial  Where  are  Aleppo  and  Damascus'?  Wh?t  island 
en  the  coast  of  Syria  1 

PERSIA. 

How  is  Persia  bounded'?  What  is  the  capitaH  Where  is  Ispahan,  the  fofnoer 
capitaH  Where  is  Erivan"?  What  other  cities  in  the  north'?  What  seaport  on 
the  Gulf  of  Persia'?  Where  is  Shirazi  Are  there  any  considerable  rivers'?  Ar« 
there  any  deserts'? 

EAST  PERSIA. 

How  is  East  Persia  bounded'?    What  are  the  two  principal  divisions'?  What 
the  capital  ofeachl    What  mountains  on  the  north  ?    What  river  on  the  easti 
What  city  has  it  east  of  the  Indus'?    What  city  in  the  west,  and  of  what  sizel 
What  river  and  what  city  in  the  south'?  What  place  near  the  mouUi  of  the  Indus'? 

TIBET. 

How  is  Tibet  bounded?  What  is  the  capital"?  What  large  rivers  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Tibet'?    What  lake  has  it'? 

JAPAN. 

Where  are  the  islands  of  Japan,  and  how  many  are  therel  Which  is  the  larg- 
est'? What  is  the  capital "?  What  is  the  second  city'?  Where  is  the  cliief  place 
of  trade,  Nangasaki'? 

ARABIA. 

How  is  Arabia  bounded'?  What  do  you  find  in  the  interior"?  What  mountains 
are  ilie  principaH  What  remarkable  jnountain  near  the  Red  Sea'?  Are  there  any 
considerable  rivers'?  What  is  the  capital?  What  is  the  port  of  Mecca  on  the 
Red  Sea"?  Which  way  from  Mecca  is  Medina'?  What  is  the  principal  place  in 
the  east'?  Where  is  Mocha'?  What  place  is  near  it'?  What  place  in  the  S.  E., 
and  how  sitiiatedl  What  Arabian  island  near  Cape  Guardafuil 

HINDOOSTAN. 

How  is  Hindoostan  bounded?  What  moimtains  are  there  on  the  north?  What 
ts  the  chief  river?  What  three  rivers  rn  the  soHthern  part?  What  is  the  capital"? 
Where  is  Delhi  the  former  capital?  Where  is  Agra?  Mention  the  chief  cities 
on  the  Ganges  in  their  order.  What  are  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  calledl 
What  places  on  the  eastern  coast?  Wliat  on  the  western  coast?  (Bombay  is  on 
an  island.)  What  cities  in  the  i-iiterior  of  the  southern  part  of  Hindoostanl 
What  in  the  western  part?  Where  is  Golconda,  celeljrated  for  its  dianiondsl 
What  is  the  southern  cape  of  Hindoostan?  What  small  islands  are  near  iti 
What  large  island?  What  missionary  stations  are  there  in  Hindoostan? 

CEYLON. 

Where  does  Ceylon  lie?   What  is  the  chief  town?    Where  is  Trincomalyl 
BURMAH,  OR  BURMAN  EMPIRE. 

How  is  the  Burman  Empire  bounded?  What  is  the  chief  river?  What  is  the 
capital?  What  seaport  in  the  south?  What  places  on  the  river  Irrawady?  Where 
IS  Aracan? 

SIAM. 

Where  does  Slam  lie?    Is  it  a  large  kingdom?    What  is  the  capital? 
EMPIRE  OF  TONKIN,  OR  ANAM. 

In  what  direction  from  Burmah  is  Tonkin?  What  countries  does  it  embracel 
How  is  it  bounded?  What  river  passes  through  it?  What  is  the  capital?  What 
other  principal  place?  What  place  in  Cambodia?  What  gulf  on  the  east,  and 
what  island? 


so 
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MALAYA. 

How  is  Malaya  bounded'?    What  is  the  chief  townl 
CHINA. 

How  is  China  bounded'?  Where  is  the  Chinese  walH  In  what  latitudes  doea 
China  lie'?  What  are  the  two  chief  rivers'?  What  is  the  capitaH  What  are  the 
principal  ports  and  cities'?  Where  is  the  most  remarkable  canal  of  China'?  What 
large  island  lies  near  the  coast'?    What  small  cluster  beyond  it"? 


OCEANICA. 

(Map  of  the  World.) 

EAST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 
What  cluster  of  islands  lies  E.  of  Tonkin'?  What  are  the  principal  islands  in 
iti  What  group  of  Islands  south  of  thesel  What  are  the  chief  islands  in  iti 
What  two  large  islands  lie  between  these  and  IMalayal  What  are  the  chief  isl- 
ands among  the  Isles  of  Siinda,  or  those  lying  S.  of  Borneo  and  Celebezl  What 
very  large  island  lies  S.  E.  from  Asia'?  To  what  division  of  the  earth  does  it 
belong'? 

Which  way  from  Malaya  is  Sumatra'?  What  straits  separate  it  from  Malaya'? 
Where  is  the  British  settlement  of  Bencoolen'?  What  other  place  do  you  find'? 
Which  way  from  Sumatra  is  Java'?  Wliat  straits  between  them'?  What  is  the 
capitall  What  are  the  other  principal  islands  among  the  Sunda  or  Sumatran 
Isles'? 

BORNEO  AND  CELEBEZ. 

Where  is  Borneo'?  What  is  the  capitaH  Between  Avhat  islands  does  Celebez 
lie'?    Where  is  Macassar *? 

THE  MOLUCCAS,   OR  SPICE  ISLANDS. 

What  islands  are  included  in  the  Moluccas'?  Which  is  the  largest'?  Mention 
tlie  relative  situation  of  the  others'? 

PHILIPPINE  ISLES. 

Which  is  tne  largest  of  the  Philippine  Isles'?  What  others  are  the  princlpan 
What  is  the  chief  city,  and  its  size*? 

AUSTRALIA. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  Australia  lie"?  What  isl- 
ands does  it  embrace'?  What  Gulf  on  the  N.  of  New  Holland!  What  name  is 
given  to  the  eastern  coast'?  Where  is  Port  Jackson'?  Where  is  Sidney  Cove'? 
What  missionary  station  near  it'?  What  other  in  Australia'?  Where  does  Van 
Diemen's  land  lie'?  What  settlement  is  there  on  it'?  What  other  islands  in 
Australia'? 

POLYNESIA. 

How  far  does  Polynesia  extend'?  What  are  the  islands  north  of  the  Equator"? 
Which  are  nearest  to  Asia'?  Which  to  America'?  What  is  the  most  northern 
islandl  Which  are  the  principal  of  the  Sandwich  Islands'?  What  islands  south 
of  the  Equator'?  Which  are  the  most  southern  and  eastern'?  Where  is  Ota 
heitel 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  AFRICA. 

On  which  continent,  and  what  part  of  it,  does  Africa  liel  How  is  it  bounded 
on  the  N.,  E.,  S.,  and  W.'?  What  isthmus  unites  it  to  Asial  What  does  Africa 
resemble  in  shape'? 

Boundaries  and  Capitals. — What  countries  He  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancerl 
What  are  the  boundaries  and  capitals  of  each,  beginning  with  the  states  of  Bar- 
bary  on  the  west'?  What  are  the  great  divisions  of  the  country  between  the  Tropic 
and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon'?  Wliat  are  the  boundaries  and  capitals  of  each 
portion'?  What  are  some  of  the  smaller  divisions  of  Soudan'?  What  are  the  great 
divisions  of  Africa  between  10^  north  latitude  and  the  southern  tropic  1 

5*0  little  is  known  of  Africa  th.nt  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  accurate 
account  of  boundaries,  in  most  parts  of  it.  Those  which  are  chiefly  formed 
by  Geographers,  are  marked  by  small  dots;  and  those  more  certain,  by  lar- 
ger dots  with  intervening  lines  as  in  Barbary. 

What  are  the  countries  and  chief  cities  in  Lower  Guinea'?  What  are  some  of 
the  countries  and  chief  cities  on  the  coast  of  Zanguebar"?  What  countries  N.  of 
the  E(iuator  on  this  coast'?  What  are  the  boundaries  and  capital  of  the  Colony 
of  the  Capel 

Capes. — What  is  the  most  northern  cape  of  Africa"?  {See  map  of  Europe.) 
What  is  the  southel-n  capel  Between  what  latitudes  does  Afi  ica  lie'?  What  are 
the  eastern  and  western  cajjesl  Between  what  longitudes  does  it  lie'?  What 
capes  on  the  western  coast  above  Cape  Palmas"?  What  capes  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea"?  What  capes  between  this  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope"?  What  capes 
on  the  eastern  coast"? 

Seas,  Gulfs,  Sfc. — What  sea  lies  on  the  east"?  What  on  the  north'?  What 
straits  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea'?  What  channel  on  the  east"?  What  bays 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa'?  What  on  the  western'?  What  gulf  near  the  Equa- 
toi''?    What  one  on  the  northern  coast"? 

Mountains  and  Deserts. — Where  are  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon"?  What 
mountains  in  the  western  part  of  Africa'?  What  in  the  northern'?  What  two 
chains  of  mountains  between  the  E((uator  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn"?  What 
chain  in  South  Africa'?  What  are  the  principal  deserts  known,  and  where  are 
they"? 

Lakes  and  Rivers. — Where  is  Lake  Ma  ravi^  Lak<3  Dfjmbeah"?  Which  aix 
the  two  largest  rivers  of  Africa'?  What  three  branches  form  the  Nile"?  W^here  do 
they  rise"?  Where  does  the  Niger  risel  Through  what  country  does  it  pass,  as  it 
flows  eastl    Where  does  it  empty"?    What  lake  in  Soudanl 

The  J^Tiger  was  supposed  to  empty  into  the  Mile,  or  a  lake  ;  but  it  has  been  discovered  lately, 
that  it  empties,  by  several  mouths,  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Where  is  the  Senegal"?  Which  way  from  it  is  the  Gambia"?  What  rivers  are 
south  of  the  Kong  Mountains"?  Where  is  tlie  River  Zaire"?  Where  is  the  Bem- 
bartJque"?  What  principal  rivers  in  South  Africa"?  In  what  mountains  do  they 
rise"?  Which  the  largest"?  What  is  the  chief  river  known  on  the  east"?  Wliat 
one  in  the  S.  [jart  of  Abyssinia"?    Describe  each  of  the  rivers  mentioned. 

Islands. — What  three  groups  of  islands  do  you  find  N.  of  Cape  Blanco"?  What 
cluster  off  Cape  Verd  "?  What  small  islands  on  the  coast,  above  Cape  Verdi 
What  below"?  What  three  islands  S.  from  Cape  Palmas"?  What  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea"?  What  large  one  on  the  eastern  coast"?  What  two  small  ones  east  of 
this"?  What  north  of  it"?  What  in  the  channel  of  Mozambique"?  What  Arabiaa 
island  off  Cape  Guardafui! 

3* 
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Latitudes  and  Longitudes. — In  wnat  latitude  do  the  northern  portions  of  Af- 
rica lie"?  What  is  that  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moonl  Where  does  the  Equator 
passi  In  wiiat  zone  does  the  middle  portion  or  hirger  part  of  Africa  lie?  What 
is  the  latitude  of  South  Africa?  With  what  countries  of  Europe  does  it  compare 
in  latitude?  What  parts  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  latitude  of  Barbary"? 
What  places  in  Africa  and  the  neighboring  portions  of  Asia  are  in  the  latitude  of 
Raleigh?  Of  Charleston?  New  Orleans?  Mexico?  What  parts  of  Africa  in  the 
latitude  of  the  West  Indies?  Of  Colombia?  Peru?  Chili?  Of  Lima?  Of  Rio 
Janeiro?  Of  Valparaiso?  What  is  the  longitude  of  St.  Helena  from  London? 
Of  Egypt?  (See  Chart  of  the  World.)  What  is  the  difference  of  lime  between 
Philadelphia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 

BARBARY  STATES. 

How  is  Barbary  bounded?  Name  the  states  of  Barbary,  and  their  capitals. 
Which  is  the  most  eastern,  and  which  the  most  western?  What  country  in  Eu- 
rope is  north  of  Morocco?  What  one  north  of  Tripoli?  What  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  Barbary?  What  place  in  Morocco  on  thp  Straits  of  Gibraltar?  What 
seaports  on  the  Atlantic?  Which  is  the  largest?  Wiiat  two  cities  in  the  interior? 
What  other  city  besides  the  capital?  Where  is  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Ceuta? 
In  what  direction  from  Algiers  is  Tunis?  In  what  direction  is  Tripoli?  Where 
is  Derna?  Where  is  the  Great  Desert?  WJiat  mines  are  found  in  it?  What 
name  is  given  to  the  coast  west  of  the  Desert? 

FEZZAX. 

What  country  is  east  of  the  Desert?  What  is  its  chief  town?  What  lies  be- 
tween Fezzan  and  Egypt?    What  place  between  Barca  and  Egypt? 

EGYPT. 

How  is  Egypt  bounded?  Vv^hat  is  the  capital,  and  on  what  river?  What  ia 
the  principal  seaport?  What  two  other  seaports,  and  where?  Wliat  considera- 
ble place  above  Cairo  on  the  Nile?  What  three  places  above  Siout?  What  sea- 
port east  of  the  river?  What  place  is  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea?  What  country 
of  Asia  is  north  of  Egypt? 

MIDDLE  REGIONS  OF  AFRICA. 

Where  do  most  of  the  countries  of  Africa  lie?  What  chain  of  mountains  pro- 
bably passes  through  the  middle  regions  of  Africa,  from  east  to  west?  What 
great  divisions  of  middle  Africa  lie  north  of  these  mountains,  and  what  south'! 
What  countries  belong  to  Eastern  Africa?  What  to  Western  Africa?  What  to 
Central  Africa? 

W^ESTERN  AFRICA. 
SEXEGAMBIA. 

What  rivers  pass  through  Senegambia?  What  seaport  and  place  of  trade  at 
tke  north?  What  other  towns?  What  European  settlement?  What  name  is 
given  to  the  coast  between  Senegambia  and  Morocco? 

UPPER  GUINEA. 

What  are  the  principal  kingdoms  in  Upper  Guinea,  and  what  are  their  capi 
lals?  What  is  that  of  Ashantee?  ^Vhat  two  European  settlements  on  the  coast, 
and  where?  What  names  are  given  to  different  parts  of  this  coast?  Where  is  the 
English  colony  of  Sierra  Leone?  What  missionary  station  near  it?  What  island 
S.  of  it?  Where  is  Teemboo?  Where  is  St.  Paul's  River?  Where  is  the  Amer- 
ican Colony  of  Liberia? 

LOWER  GUINEA. 
What  is  the  principal  kingdom  of  Lower  Guinea?  What  is  the  capital?  What 
kingdom  north  of  it?    What  is  its  capital?    Wliat  name  is  given  to  this  coasti 
Where  is  Angolal    What  place  in  it?    Where  is  Benguela,  and  what :ts  cap* 
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ital?  Where  is  Angoy'?  What  mountains  in  Lower  Guinea'?  What  islands  are 
there  on  the  coastl  Where  is  the  River  Zaire,  and  what  is  its  sixel  Where  is 
the  Beinbaroquel  What  country  between  this  and  South  Africal 

COAST  OF  ZANGUEBAR. 
What  mountains  are  west  of  Zanguebar'?  What  lakel  What  is  the  chief  river 
known*?  Wliat  European  fort  is  on  it?  Mention  some  of  the  principal  kingdoms 
and  cities  on  this  coast.    What  islands  are  there  on  Uiis  coast *? 

ADEL,    AJAN,   BERBERA,    AXD  MAGADOXA. 
Where  do  these  countries  lie,  and  in  what  latitude!    What  are  some  of  the 
principal  places'?   What  river  is  on  the  north,  and  what  straits  near? 

NUBIA. 

How  is  Nubia  bounded *?  Where  is  Sennaar  the  capital?  What  is  the  chief 
place  of  Dongolal  What  port  on  the  Red  Seal  What  celebrated  resort  of  pil- 
grims is  opposite  to  it  in  Asial 

ABYSSINIA. 

How  is  Abyssinia  bounded?  What  is  the  capital?  What  branches  of  the 
Nile  rise  in  it?  What  river  on  the  south?  What  lake?  Where  is  Axum,  the 
ancient  capital?  What  place  near  itl  What  is  the  principal  seaport  north  of 
Axuml 

SOUDAN,  OR  NIGRITIA. 

How  is  Nigritia  bounded?  What  rivers  has  if?  What  lake?  What  moun- 
tains on  the  south?  What  kingdoms  in  the  west?  What  are  their  capitalsl 
What  nations  in  the  desert  N.  of  Lake  Tchad?  What  kingdom  E.  of  Houssa, 
and  what  places'? 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 
How  is  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  bounded?    What  is  the  Capital"?    What  mis- 
sionarj'  station  do  you  find?    What  river,  mountains,  and  bays  has  it"? 

AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

ISLANDS  WEST   OF  AFRICA. 

What  are  the  principal  islands  among  the  Azores'?  What  countries  of  Europe 
lie  in  the  same  latitude?  What  are  the  next  islands,  and  what  countries  are 
opposite  them?  What  are  the  chief  islands  next  south  of  Madeira?  What  are 
the  principal  of  the  Cape  Verde  Isles?  What  small  islands  do  you  find  on  this 
part  of  the  coast?  What  islands  do  vou  find  between  Cape  Palmas  and  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope? 

ISLANDS  EAST  OF  AFRICA. 

Near  what  coast  of  Africa  is  Madagascar*?  Where  are  Bourbon  and  Mauriti- 
us?   What  islands  N.  of  Madagascar? 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MORAL  AND  POLITICAL  CHART 
OF  THE  WORLD. 

In  Avhich  grand  divisions  of  the  world  do  we  find  Enlightened  countries?  Name 
die  countries  which  are  Enlightened  in  Europe.  In  North  America.  Is  no  part 
of  South  America  yet  Enlightened?  What  state  of  society  prevails  in  South 
America'?  What  other  Civilized  countries  in  the  world?  What  parts  of  the 
Western  Continent  are  in  a  Savage  state?  What  of  the  Eastern?  Is  any  part 
of  Europe  in  the  Savage  statel  What  countries  are  Barbarous  ?  Are  any  of  the 
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countries  of  America  Barbarousl  What  countries  in  the  world  are  Half  civili- 
ledl  In  which  two  grand  divisions  of  the  world  are  there  no  Half  civilized 
countriesl 

Which  quarter  of  the  world  has  the  greatest  extent  of  country  in  a  Savage 
statel    Which  has  the  leasts    Wiiat  Islands  are  wholly  Savagel 

Which  state  of  Society  prevails  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  earth's  sur 
facel  Which  is  nextl    Which  the  leastl 

What  are  the  principal  forms  of  government  in  the  woi  ldl  What  countries  of 
America  have  Republican  governments^  What  one  in  Europel  WJiich  coun- 
tries of  Europe  have  Monarchical  or  Imperial  governments'?  Which  in  Asia"? 
Which  in  Africal  Is  there- any  of  this  kind  in  America^  What  countries  in 
Europe  have  Limited  monarchies^  Are  there  none  of  this  description  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  world  but  Europe  "?  What  provinces  in  America  are  governed 
by  a  Viceroyl  What  in  Asial  What  one  in  Africa'?  Name  llie  countries  of 
Asia  governed  by  independent  Chiefs  or  Dukes'?  Of  Africa'?  Of  America "?  Are 
tliere  any  such  in  Europe'?  (  There  are  several  in  Germany  and  Italy  not  dis- 
tinguished on  the  Chart.) 

In  which  grand  division  of  tlie  earth  does  the  Christian  religion  prevail  most 
extensively'?  Where  can  the  Mahometan  religion  be  found  in  Europe^  Where 
does  Christianity  prevail  next  most  extensively  to  Europe?  In  what  part  of 
North  America  does  it  prevail?  What  Christian  country  in  Africa?  What  other 
country  in  Africa  has  a  corrupt  Christianity'?  Which  grand  division  of  the 
earth  is  mostly  Pagan  ?  What  is  the  religion  of  New  Holland  ?  What  country  in 
Asia  is  Christian?  Which  are  Mahometanl  Are  there  any  Mahometan  countries 
in  America'?  What  Pagan  country  in  Europe?  What  countries  in  Africa  are 
Mahometanl  Which  are  Pagan?  Name  the  Pagan  countriejj  of  Asia.  Which 
religion  is  the  most  prevalent?   \Mncli  least  so? 

In  which  grand  division  of  the  earth  is  the  Greek  Church  found'?  In  which  two 
grand  divisions  do  we  find  the  Protestant  Church"?  What  form  of  the  Christian 
religion  exclusively  prevails  in  South  America  1  In  what  other  grand  division  do 
we  find  Catholics?  What  Protestant  country  in  Africa?  What  Catholic  countries 
in  North  America'?  What  is  the  religion  of  Ceylon  in  the  East  Indies?  In  what 
Pagan  countries  do  we  find  3Iissionary  stations?  On  what  islands  are  Missions 
estai)lished?  In  which  grand  division  of  the  earth  are  they  most  numerous?  (  The 
Jews  are  scattered  throughout  7host  countries  of  the  loorld  ???  small  numbers.) 

Which  country  of  North  America  is  tiie  most  populous?  What  is  its  present 
population  ?  Of  what  nations  is  it  composed?  What  country  contains  seven  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants?  What  two  millions?  What  is  the  whole  population  of  North 
America,  and  of  whom  composed? 

What  country  of  South  America  contains  five  millions'?  Which  two  and  a  half 
to  three  millions?  Which  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  millions'?  What  is  the 
population  of  the  West  India  Isles? 

Which  country  of  Europe  contains  fifty-eight  millions  of  inhabitants'?  What 
two  thirty-two  millions  each?  Which  twenty-twol  Which  fourteen!  What  one 
contains  about  ten  millions?  Wb.at  two,  seven  millions?  What  one  six  millions'? 
Which  three,  four  millions?  Which  contain  from  two  to  four  millions?  W^hich 
from  one  to  two?  Which  less  than  one?  What  is  the  whole  population  of  Eu- 
ropel    Of  whom  composed? 

Which  is  the  most  populous  country  of  Asia,  and  what  is  its  population'? 
Which  is  next?  Which  contains  twenty-two  millions?  What  two,  fifteen  mil- 
Jions?  What  one,  fourteen  millions?  What  five  from  eleven  to  twelve  millions? 
What  two,  six  or  seven  millions?  Which  has  the  least  population?  What  is  the 
whole  population  of  Asia,  and  of  whom  is  it  composed? 

What  is  the  population  of  the  East  India  Isles? 

What  country  in  Afi  ica  contains  fourteen  millions?  What  three  contain  four 
millions?  (  The  population  of  most  countries  of  Africa  is  very  uncertain.) 
Which  contain  from  one  to  three  millions?  What  is  the  whole  population  of  Af- 
rica supposed  to  be,  and  of  whom  composed'? 

What  is  tlie  population  of  the  whole  world"* 
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UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY 


INTRODUCTION. 

Geography*  is  a  description  of  the  Earth  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  may  be  divided  into  Mathematical,  Physical,  Civil,  and 
Statistical  Geography, 

1.  Mathematical  Geography  is  a  description  of  the  form, 
motions,  and  mathematical  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  representing  its  surface. 

2.  Physical  Geography  is  a  description  of  the  structure 
and  natural  history  of  the  Earth,  including  its  natural  divisions, 
climates,  and  productions. 

3.  Civil  Geography  is  a  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Earth,  including  an  account  of  their  religion,  government, 
knowledge,  and  arts. 

4.  Statistical  Geography  is  a  description  of  states  and 
empires,  with  their  extent,  population,  and  resources. 


MATHEMATICAL  /GEOGRAPHY. 

5.  The  Earth  appears  to  ws*  like  a  flat  surface,  bounded  by 
the  horizon.  But  in  traversing  the  ocean,  or  an  extensive 
plain,  the  highest  part  of  a  ship,  or  other  object,  although  it  be 
th^  smallest,  is  seen  first,  which  could  not  be  if  the  Earth  were 
a  flat  surface.  The  boundary  we  imagined  recedes  before  us, 
as  it  is  in  fact  only  the  boundary  of  our  view ;  and  if  we  pursue 
one  course  steadily  for  24,000  miles,  we  shall  come  again  to 
the  spot  from  which  we  set  out.  In  this  way  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  Earth  is  a  vast  globe. 

6.  It  is  not,  however,  exactly  spherical,  but  somewhat  flatten- 
ed at  the  poles.  The  diameter  from  north  to  south  is  about 
thirty  miles  less  than  from  east  to  west. 

7.  On  every  side  of  the  Earth  we  find  a  multitude  of  stars 
above  us,  most  of  which  are  called  fixed  star's,  because  they  do 
not  change  their  situation  from  age  to  age. ,  About  1000  are 


*  The  principal  subject  of  each  paragraph  is  pointed  out  by  the  words  in  capi- 
tal or  italic  letters,  from  which  questions  may  be  formed;  as,  What  is  Geogra- 
phy'?  How  does  the  Earth  appear  to  us? 
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visible  to  the  eye  in  a  clear  night;  but  by  the  use  of  telescopes, 
it  has  been  discovered  that  there  are  several  millions.  They 
are  at  an  immense  distance  from  us;  and  are  supposed  by  many 
to  be  suns,  enlightening  other  worlds. 

8.  Scattered  among  these  stars  we  find  a.  few  distinguished 
by  their  steady  light,  which  change  their  place  continually, 
returning  at  given  periods  in  the  same  path.  They  are  hence 
called  planets  or  wandering  stars:  and  when  examined  with 
telescopes,  they  are  found  to  be  globes,  like  our  Earth. 

9.  On  farther  examination,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Earth 
is  also  a  planet,  moving  among  the  fixed  stars;  and  all  the 
planets  are  found  to  revolve  round  the  Sun,  at  different  dis- 
tances, forming  the  solar  system. 

10.  There  are  seven  primary  planets  in  our  system,  revolv- 
ing round  the  Sun  in  the  following  order:  1.  Mercury;  2.  Ve- 
nus; 3.  The  Earth;  4.  Mars;  5.  Jupiter;  6.  Saturn;  7.  Tlers- 
chel,  or  the  Georgium  Sidus;  as  in  the  following  figure: 

(1.)  The  Solar  System. 


The  Sun  is  an  immense  body,  a  million  times  larger  than  the  Earth,  and  95,- 
000,000  of  miles  from  us,  communicating  light  and  heat  to  the  whole  system.  It 
is  883,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  turns  on  its  axis  in  twenty-five  days. 
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Mercury  is  the  smallest  planet,  so  near  the  sun  that  it  is  seldom  seen.  VC' 
nus  is  a  bright  star,  nearly  as  large  as  (he  Earth.  When  it  rises  a  short  time 
before  the  sun,  it  is  called  the  morning  star;  when  it  sets  soon  after  the  sun, 
the  evening  star.  The  Eartli  is  about  eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  moving 
round  the  sun  in  one  year,  or  365  days  6  hours,  at  the  late  of  68,000  miles  an 
hour. 

Mars  is  a  planet  much  smaller  than  the  Earth,  of  a  red,  fiery  color,  and 
visible  to  the  naked  eve.  Jupiter  is  nearly  1500  times  larger  than  the  Earth, 
and  the  largest  of  all  the  planets.  It  is  usually  surroundecl  with  cloudy  belts. 
Saturn  is  ]000  times  larger  tlian  the  Eaith.  'it  is  encircled  by  a  broad,  flat 
ring,  divided  inio  two  portions,  which  revoKe  round  it  like  satellites  or  moons. 
Herschel,  the  most  distant  of  the  planets,  is  90  times  as  large  as  the  Earth,  but 
is  seldom  seen  w  ithout  a  telescope. 

There  are  18  secondary  planets  or  moons,  revolvin?  round  these  primaries,  of 
which  the  Earth  has  1,  Ju|)iter  4,  Saturn  7,  and  Herschel  6.  Our  moon  is  only 
2180  miles  in  diameter.  It  is  240,000  miles  from  the  Earth,  and  revolves  round 
it  in  27  1-2  days. 

Four  very  small  planets,  called  asteroids, — Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta, 
have  been  discovered,  revolvin"-  between  tlie  orbits  of  Mars  and  Juj)iter. 

Besides  these,  more  tiian  400  comets,  or  stars  with  bright  trains,  have  been 
Feen  revolving  round  the  Sun. 

The  comets  move  irregularly,  sometimes  coming  very  near  the  Sun,  and  then 
flying  olf  beyond  the  most  distant  planet.  Only  a  few  have  been  known  to  re- 
turn, and  at  intervals  of  75  to  100  or  200  years. 

The  following  figures  exhibit  the  usual  appearance  and  comparative  size  of  the 
planets. 


(2.)  Comparative  size  and  appearance  of  the  Planets. 


11.  The  revolution  of  the  Earth  round  the  Sun  is  called  the 
annual  or  yearly  revolution,  and  causes  the  change  of  seasons 
Its  orbit,  or  path  among  the  fixed  stars,  is  called  the  ecliptic 
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12.  Besides  this  revolution,  the  Earth  rotates,  or  turns  hke 
a  wheel,  on  its  own  axis,  once  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  as 
the  Sun  enlightens  only  one  half  the  globe  at  once,  each  part 
is  alternately  in  the  light  and  shade.  This  motion  causes  day 
and  night,  and  is  called  the  diurnal  or  daily  revolution.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  annual  and  diurnal  motions  of  the  Earth,  the 
Sun  appears  to  move  round  in  the  ecliptic  every  year,  and  to 
revolve  round  the  Earth  every  day. 

13.  The  oilier  planets  have  similar  revolutions,  but  in  various 
times,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table  of  their  size,  situation 
and  motions. 


Diameter 
ill  Miles. 

Distance 
from  the  Sun 
in  miles. 

Day,  or 
roJation  on 
axis. 

Year,  or  revo- 
lution round 
the  Sun. 

Hourly  mo- 
tion in 
orbit. 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

Earili, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

Herscliel, 

3,224 
7,657 
7,928 
4,189 
89,170 
79.042 
35,112 

S6,OG0,0O3 
68.000.000 
96.000.000 
144,000,000 
491,000.000 
901,000.000 
1,800,000,000 

iirs.  m. 
unknown. 
23  20 

23  56 

24  S9 
9  55 

10  16 
unk now M. 

3  months. 

7  flo. 
12  do. 
23  do. 
12  years. 
29  do. 
83  do. 

111,090 
81,000 
68,000 
56,000 
20,000 
22,000 
15.000 

MATHEMATICAL  DIYiSJO?>S  OF  THE  EARTH. 

14.  In  describing  the  Earth,  it  is  convenient  to  dravv^  a  num- 
ber of  imagijiai'ij  lines,  or  circ/cs  round  it,  in  order  to  point  out 
the  situation  of  places,  and  the  effects  of  the  Earth's  motions. 

15.  A  great  circle  is  one  which  divides  the  Earth  into  two 
equal  parts  or  hemispheres.    Others  are  termed  small  circles. 

16.  Every  circle  is  divided  into  3G0  degrees,  (marked  °,) — 
every  degree  into  60  geographical  miles,, or  rainidcs,  (marked 

' — and  every  minute  into  sixty  seconds,  (marked 

17.  A  degr^ee  on  a  great  circle  is  about  69  English  or  com- 
mon miles'.  On  a  small  circle  it  is  less,  according  to  the  situ- 
ation. 

18.  The  ends  of  the  a.xis  of  the  Earth,  or  line  on  which  it  is 
supposed  to  turn,  are  called  the  north  and  south  poles.  (  They 
are  shown  in  figure  4,  at  JY.  and  S.) 

19.  At  equal  distances  from  the  two  poles,  a  great  circle  is 
supposed  to  be  drawn,  (at  E  in  the  figure,)  which  is  called  the 
equator.  It  divides  the  Earth  into  two  equal  hemispheres;  the 
northern  hemisphere,  in  which  we  live,  and  the  southern.  [See 
this  circle,  and  others  mentioned  hereafter,  represented  in  the  bor- 
ders of  the  map  of  the  world.) 
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^0.  The  ecliptic,  or  orbit  of  the  Earth,  crosses  the  equator, 
and  extends  23^  28'  on  each  side  of  it.  When  the  sun  appears 
to  reach  this  point,  it  turns  again  towards  the  equator. 

21.  Two  circles  are  therefore  drawn  here,  called  tropics.^ 
The  northern  is  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  southern  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn. 

22.  When  the  sun  is  over  either  of  the  tropics,  as  in  June 
and  December,  it  shines  23^  28'  beyond  one  pole,  and  leaves 
the  same  space  round  the  opposite  pole  in  darkness.  Hence 
the  two  polar  circles  are  drawn  at  this  distance,  which  include 
all  places  whose  longest  day  is  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
The  northern  is  called  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the  southern  the 
Antarctic. 

23.  Distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator  is  called  latitude^ 
and  is  measured  in  degrees,  on  the  meridians.  At  the  poles 
it  is  90°,  which  it  cannot  exceed. 

24.  The  small  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator  are 
called  parallels  of  latitude. 

25.  On  the  latitude  of  a  place  depends  the  heat  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  the  length  of  its  days,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

26.  The  Sun  heats  those 
parts  of  the  Earth  most,  which 
are  most  directly  exposed  to 
its  rays. 


Thus  in  the  figure,  when  the  Sun 
shines  directly  or  vertically  upon  any 
part  of  the  Earth,  as  at  S,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  more  of  the  rays  strike  on 
the  same  spot,  than  when  it  shines  ob- 
liquely, as  at  W. 

27.  The  apparent  path  of  the  Sun  is  immediately  over  that 
belt  or  zone  of  the  Earth,  which  lies  between  the  Tropics;  and 
it  is  vertical  to  every  place  in  it,  twice  every  year.  Hence 
this  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  Earth,  and  is  called  the  burning 
or  Torrid  Zone. 

28.  The  rays  of  the  sun  strike  most  obliquely  on  those  parts 
of  the  Earth  which  surround  the  poles.  Hence  the  two  zones 
within  the  polar  circles,  are  the  coldest  parts  of  the  Earth,  and 
are  called  the  Frigid  Zones. 

29.  The  two  zones  between  the  tropics  and  polar  circles, 
are  generally  free  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  are 
called  the  Temperate  Zones. 


*  From  the  Greek  rgeTrw,  to  turn. 
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MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
SEASONS,  DAYS,  AND  NIGHTS. 


(4.)  The  Earth  in  its  orbit. 

SO.  The  north  pole  of  the  Earth  always  points  towards  the 
north  star  in  the  heavens,  and  its  axis  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic, 
as  represented  in  the  figure.  This  gives  Hse  to  the  difference 
of  seasons. 

31.  From  March  to  September,  the  north  pole  is  tovrards  the 
Sun,  and  its  rays  fall  most  directly  on  the  northern  hemisphere, 
{as  at  S  in  figure  3,)  producing  summer.  At  the  same  time 
the  south  pole  is  turned  away  from  the  sun;  it  then  shines  ob- 
liquely on  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  it  is  winter  there. 

32.  From  September  to  March,  the  south  pole  is  presented 
more  directly  to  the  Sun;  and  the  southern  hemisphere  is 
cheered  with  summer,  while  the  northern  is  chilled  with  winter. 
In  this  way  the  two  hemispheres  always  have  opposite  seasons. 

33.  The  inclination  of  the  Earth's  axis  to  the  ecliptic,  also 
causes  a  variety  in  the  length  of  the  clays  and  nights  in  different 
parts  of  the  Earth. 

34.  At  the  equator,  the  days  and  nights  are  always  twelve 
hours  each,  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets  at  six  o'clock  through 
out  the  year. 

35.  At  the  period  of  the  equinoxes,  (about  the  20th  of  March 
and  the  22d  of  September,)  when  the  sun  appears  in  the  equa- 
tor, the  days  and  nights  are  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  world: 
but  at  other  times,  they  vary  in  length  according  to  the  lati- 
tude and  the  season. 

36.  From  March  to  September,  the  northern  hemisphere  is 
more  than  half  enlightened,  and  the  days  are  more  than  12 
hours  long;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  southern  has  less  than 
12  hours  of  light. 
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37.  From  September  to  March,  it  is  less  than  half  enlighten- 
ed, and  the  days  are  less  than  12  hours;  while  the  southern 
hemisphere  has  the  long  days  of  summer. 

38.  In  going  from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circles,  the  days  of 
summer  are  from  12  to  24  hours,  increasing  in  length  with  the 
latitude. 

39.  From  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles,  the  days  lengthen  in- 
to weeks  and  months.  In  latitude  67°,  the  longest  day  is  one 
month;  in  latitude  70°,  two  months;  in  latitude  80°,  four 
months;  and  at  the  poles,  there  is  six  months  light. 

40.  In  the  opposite  hemisphere,  or  at  the  opposite  season,  the 
nights  have  the  same  length;  the  days  are  proportionally 
shortened;  and  the  pole  has  six  months  darkness, 

[41.  The  length  of  the  longest  day  or  night  for  every  ten  de- 
grees of  latitude,  is  marked  on  the  left  hand  margin  of  the  Chart 
of  the  World.] 

LONGITUDE  AND  DIFFERENCE  OF  TIME. 

42.  A  line  drawn  north  and  south  through  any  place  is  call- 
ed its  meridian,  or  noon  line,  because  the  sun  is  always  over  i; 
at  noon;  and  if  it  is  continued  round  the  globe,  it  forms  the 
circle  called  the  meridian. 

43.  As  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east,  th*. 
Sun  appears  to  pass  over  the  meridians  in  succession,  beginning 
at  the  east  and  going  towards  the  west. 

44.  Of  course  places  east  of  us,  as  in  Europe,  have  noon  be- 
fore us.  When  we  have  noon,  it  is  afternoon  there;  and  all 
other  hours  vary  in  proportion.  Places  on  the  same  meridian 
have  noon  at  the  same  moment;  places  west  of  us,  have  their 
noon  in  our  afternoon;  and  p/aces  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
earth  have  noon  at  our  midnight. 

45.  The  difference  of  time  depends  on  the  distance  east  or 
west  from  any  meridian,  which  is  called  longitude.  It  received 
this  name  from  the  ancients,  because  they  supposed  the  Earth 
to  be  longest  from  east  to  west. 

46.  Longitude  is  generally  reckoned  from  the"  meridian  of 
Greenwich  or  London,  and  is  counted  180  degrees  each  way, 
on  the  equator  or  a  parallel  of  latitude. 

47.  As  the  Earth  rotates  in  24  hours,  the  Sun  passes  over 
15  degrees  of  longitude  in  an  hour;  and  this  difference  of 
longitude  causes  a  difference  of  one  hour  in  time,  as  marked  on 
the  Chart  of  the  World. 
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EXPLANATIONS, 
Preparatory  to  the  use  of  Maps. 

48.  The  most  correct  representation  of  the  EaHh\s  surface y 
with  the  proportionate  distance  and  size  of  its  parts,  is  an  arti- 
ficial globe. 

49.  A  map  is  a  picture  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  as  it 
would  appear  to  a  person  at  some  distance  above  it,  on  which 
the  circles  are  usually  represented  by  curved  lines. 

50.  A  chart  is  a  representation  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  as 
if  it  were  spread  out  on  a  plane  or  level,  used  chiefly  by  mari- 
ners, in  which  the  circles  are  represented  by  straight  lines. 

51.  There  are  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west;  marked  N.— S. — E. — W.  Between 
these  are  four  other  principal  points:  north-east,  south-east, 
north-west,  south-west,  marked  N.E.— S.E. — N.W. — S.  W. 
The  mariner's  compass  is  divided  into  32  points. 

52.  On  the  Earth,  east  is  that  part  of  the  heavens  in  which 
the  Sun  rises,  and  west,  that  part  in  v»'hich  it  sets.  When  we 
stand  with  our  right  hand  to  the  east,  the  west  is  on  our  left, 
north  before  us,  and  south  behind  us. 

53.  On  a  map  or  chart,  the  upper  part  is  ahvays  north — the 
bottom,  south, — the  right  hand,  east — and  the  left  hand,  west, 
as  represented  in  the  following  figure. 


(5.)  Points  of  the  Compass. 

54.  The  course  of  a  river  is  that  point  of  the  comoass  to- 
wards which  the  river  runs.  The  course  or  direction  of  a  pWce 
is  that  point  of  the  compass  towards  which  it  lies  from  us  or 
from  some  other  place. 


I:  should  be  remembered  that  winds  are  named  according  to  the  quarter /-^  «»» 
which  tliey  blow.  A  river  running  from  north  to  south  is  said  to  run  soiUi^ 
But  a  wind  from  north  to  south  is  called  a  north  wind 
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55.  The  various  parls  of  a  country,  or  division  of  the  earth,  ^ 
are  also  named  according  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  the  mid- 
dle being  called  the  interior;  as  in  the  figure  below 


North-west- 
ern part. 

Northern 
part. 

North-east- 
ern part. 

Western 
part. 

Interior,  or 
Central  part. 

Eastern 
part. 

South-west- 
ern part. 

Southern 
part. 

South-east- 
ern-part. 

(6.)  Parts  of  a  Countrij. 


56.  The  lines  drawn  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west,  upon 
the  globe,  are  represented  by  the  curved  lines  on  the  map;  and 
we  may  therefore  trace  the  points  of  the  compass  in  the  same 
^urve. 

Thus  on  a  map  of  the  world,  the  Azores  are  south  from  Iceland,  though  they 
appear  to  be  south-east;  and  Newfoundland  is  south-west,  though  it  appears  to 
be  south.    So  Iceland  is  west  from  Norway,  though  it  seems  to  be  north-west. 

57.  Latitude  is  marked  on  the  sides  of  a  map;  and  Longi- 
tude, at  the  top  and  bottom,  or  on  the  Equator. 

[At  the  end  of  the  Ancient  Geographij  ivill  be  found  an  account 
of  the  method  of  constructing  maps,  together  with  problems  on  the 
globes.'] 

PROBLEMS  ON  THE  MAPS. 
I.  To  find  the  Latitude  of  a  place. 

58.  Trace  a  line  from  the  place  of  which  the  latitude  is  re- 
quired to  one  side  of  the  map,  following  the  course  or  curve  of 
the  parallels  of  latitude;  the  latitude  will  then  be  found  marked 
m  degrees. 

Questions. — How  do  you  find  latitudes'?  What  is  the  latitude  of  Newfound- 
land'? Of  Cubal  Of  Cape  Hornl  Of  Great  Britainl  Of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hopel 

II.  To  find  the  Longitude  of  a  place. 

59.  Look  to  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  map,  or  on  the  equa- 
tor, and  find  the  degree  opposite  the  given  place,  taking  care 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  meridians. 

Questions. — What  is  the  longitude  from  London,  of  Philadelphia'?  What  is 
that  of  Mexico— of  the  Sandwich  Islands — of  China,  from  the  same  place. 
4* 
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III.  To  find  the  difference  of  time  between  any  two  places. 

60.  On  the  Chart  of  the  World,  where  the  meridians  are 
drawn  every  15  degrees,  count  the  number  of  meridians  from 
one  place  to  the  other,  and  you  will  have  the  number  of  hours 
difference  in  their  time. 

If  the  first  place  is  east  of  the  second,  the  clocks  of  the  first 
place  are  so  many  hours  before  those  of  the  second;  lowest,  so 
many  hours  after  those  of  the  second. 

Questions. — What  is  the  difference  of  time  between  Philadelphia  and  Mexico'? 
What  between  Philadelplvia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  China"?  What  is 
the  difference  of  time  between  London  and  Philadelphia!  What  between  London 
and  China!    What  between  London  and  Egyptl 

IV.  To  find  the  length  of  the  longest  day  or  night  in  any  place. 

61.  On  the  Chart  of  the  world,  look  at  the  latitude  of  the 
place  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  map,  and  in  the  column  of  the 
longest  days,  the  nearest  figures  will  show  you  nearly  the  length 
of  the  longest  day  or  night.  Subtract  this  from  24  hours,  and 
you  have  the  length  of  the  shortest  day  or  night. 

Questions. — What  is  the  leng-th  of  the  longest  day  in  Philadelphia?  What  is 
i\\e  longest  day  at  tlie  North  Cape!  In  Gibraltar  !  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope'? 
At  Cape  Horn!  In  Mexico!  What  is  the  length  of  the  longest  night  in  Wash- 
ington?   In  Canada!    In  Greenland! 
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NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EARTH, 

WITH  EXERCISES   ON   THE  MAPS. 

6^2.  Tlie  general  form  of  the  Earth  is  that  of  a  sphere,  flatten- 
ed at  the  poles;  but  the  surface  of  its  solid  body  is  irregular. 
In  some  parts  it  is  hollowed  into  deep  cavities,  which  are  filled 
with  the  waters  of  the  sea;  in  others,  it  rises  above  the  level 
of  the  water  and  forms  land,  whose  surface  is  diversified  by 
mountains  and  valleys. 

63.  The  greatest  elevation  of  mountains  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  does  not  exceed  five  miles,  or  one  fourteen  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  whole  diameter  of  the  earth;  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  depth  of  the  valleys  filled  by  the 
sea  is  greater.  All  these  elevations  and  depressions  therefore, 
although  they  appear  vast  to  us,  are  too  small  in  proportion  to 
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the  diametc:-  of  the  earth  to  affect  its  general  form.  They  re- 
semble  the  roughness  on  the  peel  of  an  orange. 

64.  When  we  look  upon  a  globe,  or  a  map  of  the  world,  we 
see  that  the  greater  part  of  ike  earth  is  covered  by  a  vast  col- 
'ection  of  water,  surrounding  numerous  detached  portions  of 
land. 

The  water  occupies  one-half  of  the  northern  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  or  two  thirds  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  whole  is  called  the  ocean  or  sea;  but  for  the  sake 
of  convenient  reference,  it  is  divided  by  imaginary  lines,  into 
various  parts,  which  are  called  oceans,  seas,  bays,  gulfs,  See 
according  to  their  extent  and  situation. 

THE  LAND. 
NATURAL  DIVISIONS. 

65.  The  two  largest  points  of  land  not  divided  by  water 
are  called  continents;  one  the  Eastern  and  the  other  the 
Western  Continent;  because  one  lies  east  and  the  other  west 
of  the  meridian  of  the  Ferro  Isles,  from  which  longitude  was 
formerly  reckoned. 

66.  The  smaller  portions  of  land  surrounded  by  water  are 
called  islands. 

The  continents  are  really  \nst  islands,  and  it  has  been  made  a  question  among 
geographers,  whether  New  Holland  should  not  be  called  a  continent.  In  this 
Aork  it  is  classed  among  islands. 

67.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  upon  the  globe  lies  in  the 
northern  hemisphere;  and  the  southern  presents  only  a  few 
peninsulas  and  islands,  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  water. 

68.  There  is  little  appearance  of  regularity  in  the  situation 
and  arrangement  of  the  land  upon  the  globe.  The  two  conti- 
nents appear  as  if  shattered  by  some  great  convulsion  of  na- 
ture, and  the  islands  are  scattered  around  them  like  fragments 
thrown  off*  by  the  shock. 

In  some  parts,  the  land  extends  into  the  sea,  forming  penin- 
sulas, capes,  and  promontories;  in  others,  it  is  indented  and 
divided  by  the  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  and  other  branches  of  the 
ocean.  Its  oidline  is  thus  rendered  very  irregular.  The  situ- 
ation and  size  of  its  mountains,  valleys,  plains  and  Hvers,  is 
marked  with  similar  irregularity. 

69.  That  part  of  the  land  which  lies  next  to  the  sea  is  called 
the  s^ore  or  coast. 

70.  A  portion  of  the  land  projecting  from  the  main  land  into 
the  sea,  is  called  a  peninsula. 
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71.  An  isthmus  is  a  neck  of  land  which  connects  a  peninsula 
with  the  main  land. 

72.  A  cape  is  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula,  or  point  of  land 
projecting  into  the  sea.    A  high  cape  is  called  a  promontory. 

73.  On  account  of  the  irregularities  we  have  described,  the 
definitions  of  physical  geography  do  not  admit  of  the  accuracy 
which  is  found  in  many  other  sciences;  and  those  who  have 
given  names  to  various  geographical  divisions  of  the  land  and 
water,  have  often  applied  terms  without  any  regard  to  uniform- 
ity. In  this,  as  in  other  sciences  which  relate  to  visible  objects, 
the  imperfections  of  definitions  and  descriptions  can  be  supplied 
only  by  actual  observation,  or  by  a  careful  examination  of  cor- 
rect maps  of  the  outlines  of  countries,  and  drawings  of  the  va- 
rious objects  described.  It  is  also  indispensable,  according  to 
the  plan  of  this  work,  that  before  the  student  proceeds  farther, 
he  should  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  maps,  and  with 
the  situation  of  seas,  countries,  mountains,  rivers,  Sac.  that  he 
may  be  able  to  assign  every  fact  stated  in  the  following  chap- 
ters to  its  proper  place.  The  following  questions  and  exercises 
will  direct  him  in  attaining  this  object,  and  a  series  more  com- 
plete is  inserted  in  the  Atlas. 

EXERCISES   ON   THE  MAPS. 

What  are  the  northern  and  southern  capes  of  the  Eastern  Continent"?  What 
peninsulas  are  there  on  the  coast  towards  each  of  the  cardinal  points'?  What 
are  the  principal  capes  and  peninsulas  of  the  western  continentl  What  great 
isthmus  on  each  continent'?  What  islands  lie  north  of  the  eastern  continent'? 
What  others  are  near  the  eastern  coast'?  What  islands  on  the  south  and  west  of, 
this  continentl  Mention  in  the  same  manner  the  islands  near  the  western  conti- 
nent!  What  cire  some  of  those  lying  far  west  of  Americal 

ARTIFICIAL  DIVISIONS. 

74.  The  continents  and  islands  of  the  earth  are  divided  by 
geographers  into  several  Grand  Divisions,  formerly  termed 
quarters  of  the  Globe. 

75.  The  Easteim  Continent,  or  Old  World,  is  divided  into 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa;  and  the  Western  Continent,  or 
New  World,  into  JVorth  America,  and  South  America. 

"i  S.  The  numerous  islands  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
onitsoorders,  between  the  two  continents,  are  so  little  connect- 
ed with  either,  and  have  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
each  othei,  that  they  may  properly  be  styled  the  Maritime 
World,  or  Oceanica. 

77.  They  are  formed  into  three  principal  divisions.'  The 
islands  lying  nearest  to  Asia  extending  to  10°  south  latitude. 
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and  130°  east  longitude,  are  called  the  East  India  Islands,  or 
Indian  Archipelago.  New-Holland  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
together  with  New-Zealand  and  the  New-Hebrides,  form  the 
grand  division  of  Australia.  The  remaining  islands,  east  of 
the  Philippine  Isles  and  New-Zealand,  are  classed  together 
under  the  name  of  Polynesia. 

78.  Late  discoveries  render  it  probable  that  Greenland,  and 
the  neighboring  regions,  are  not  connected  with  either  of  the 
continents;  and  it  is  therefore  proper  to  consider  the  Jlrctic 
Regions  as  distinct  from  the  other  grand  divisions. 

79.  The  grand  divisions  of  the  globe  are  divided  by  political 
boundaries,  into  smaller  portions  called  countries,  each  of  which 
usually  contains  men  of  one  nation,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage. Countries  are  divided  into  states  or  provinces,  contain- 
ing cities,  towns  and  villages.  An  empire  is  composed  of  many 
countries  or  states,  united  under  one  government. 

The  following  sketch,  together  with  the  inspection  of  the 
maps,  will  give  a  general  view  of  the  chief  political  divisions  of 
the  globe. 

80.  EuB.oPE  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  principal  divisions 
formerly  termed  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  the  most  popu- 
lous. 

8 1 .  The  extensive  territory  of  the  Russian  Empire  forms  the 
Eastern  half  of  Europe.  JVorthern  Europe  is  occupied  by  the 
northern  part  of  Russia,  and  by  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  com- 
prising Finland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

82.  The  South  of  Europe  consists  of  three  projections  or 
peninsulas;  the  most  eastern  of  which  contains  Turkey  and 
Greece;  the  middle  is  Italy;  and  the  western  is  divided  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal. 

83.  In  the  middle  regions  of  Europe,  we  find  the  Nether- 
lands, and  France  upon  the  coast;  the  numerous  states  of  Ger- 
many and  the  little  republics  of  Switzerland,  border  upon  these 
on  the  east;  and  the  powerful  states  of  Prussia,  and  Austria 
succeed,  separating  the  rest  of  Europe  from  Russia. 

84.  JVear  the  western  coast  are  the  isles  which  form  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — the  land  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  the  only  nation  which  speaks  the  same  language  with 
ourselves. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  MAPS. 

Describe  the  boundaries  of  Europe.  Between  what  latitudes  and  longitudes 
does  it  liel  What  capes  and  peninsulas  has  hi  Mention  the  country  occu- 
pying the  eastern  portion  and  its  boundaries.  What  are  the  countries  of 
Northern  Europel  What  are  the  boundaries  of  each'?  Give  a  similar  account  of 
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the  countries  in  the  South  of  Europe.  Of  those  of  the  middle  regiont  Of  the 
islands  near  the  western  coast. 

85.  Asia  is  the  largest  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  world. 
It  was  the  first  inhabited,  and  contains  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe. 

86.  The  norlhern  division  of  Asia  is  wholly  occupied  by  the 
frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  or  the  Russian  Empire  in  Asia.  The 
southern 'part  like  that  of  Europe,  is  composed  of  three  penin- 
sulas; Arabia,  India  within  the  Ganges,  or  Hindoostan,  and 
India  beyond  the  Ganges  or  Chin-India;  all  celebrated  in  his- 
tory, and  well  known  in  commerce. 

87.  The  middle  region  is  occupied  on  the  west  by  the  Turkish 
Empire,  (including  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  the  Holy 
Land,)  and  Eastern  and  Western  Persia.  In  the  centre  are 
Independent  and  Chinese  Tartary;  and  on  the  east,  the  vast 
and  populous  empire  of  China.  JVear  the  eastern  coast  is  the 
msular  empire  of  Japan,  corresponding  to  Great  Britain  on  the 
west  of  Europe. 

EXERCISES   ON  THE  MAPS. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Asia'?  What  capes  and  peninsulas  has  itl  Be- 
tween what  latitudes  and  longitudes  does  it  liel  What  country  occupies  the 
northern  parll  What  are  its  boundaries'?  Mention  the  countries  in  the  southern 
part.  Describe  the  boundaries  of  each.  Give  a  similar  account  of  those  of 
Western  Asia — Of  Central  Asia — Of  Eastern  Asia.  What  islands  lie  near  the 
eastern  coast  1 

88.  Africa  is  the  third  division  of  the  world,  in  point  of  size, 
but  is  imperfectly  known.  Its  population  is  generally  thin.  It 
is  united  to  Asia  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 

89.  The  northern  projection  of  Africa  is  occupied  by  the 
Barbary  States,  separated  from  the  central  parts  by  the  great 
desert  of  Sahara. 

90.  In  Central  Africa  are  the  negro  kingdoms  of  Soudan  or 
Nigritia,  and  the  unknown  regions  south  of  it,  often  called 
Ethiopia. 

91.  In  Eastern  Africa  are  the  celebrated  ancient  Egypt, 
the  mountainous  kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  various  states 
of  Zanguebar;  and  on  its  coast  is  the  large  island  of  Mada 
gascar. 

92.  Western  Africa  is  occupied  by  the  states  of  Senegambia 
bordering  on  the  deserts;  and  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea,  oit 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

93.  In  South  Africa  is  the  unexplored  country  of  the  Hot 
tentots;  and  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  terminates 
the  eastern  continent  on  the  south 
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EXERCISES  ON  THE  MAPS. 

Describe  the  boundaries  of  Africa.  Its  latitude  and  longitude.  What  cupcs 
and  peninsulas  has  it'?  What  countries  occupy  Northern  Africa!  What  are  the 
boundaries  of  eachi  Mention  those  of  Central  Africa  and  their  boundaries. 
Describe  in  the  same  manner  those  of  Eastern  Africa — Of  Western  Africa — Of 
South  Africa. 

94.  America  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  in  1492.  Extending  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  and  embracing 
every  variety  of  cUmate  and  productions  found  upon  the  globe, 
it  has  not  improperly  been  styled  the  JVeiu  World.  It  is  the 
second  of  the  grand  divisions  in  size,  but  the  least  populous. 

The  nev/  world  is  divided  into  North  and  South  America, 
connected  by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Between  them  are  the 
West  India  Islands. 

95.  The  northern  portions  of  JVorth  America,  from  the  great 
lakes  to  Barrow's  Straits,  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  savages;  but 
are  claimed  by  the  British,  and  may  be  styled  British  America. 

96  The  middle  region,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is 
occupied  by  the  United  States  and  their  extensive  territory, 

97.  The  southern  part,  and  the  isthmus,  form  the  republics 
of  Mexico,  and  Guatemala  or  Central  America. 

98.  On  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  we  find  New 
Grenada  and  Venezuela,  lately  united  in  the  republic  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Guiana,  Vv  hich  is  divided  between  the  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 

The  eastern  division  of  South  America  forms  the  Portuguese 
empire  of  Brazil.  On  the  western  coast  are  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Chih. 

99.  The  souther7i  extremity  is  called  Patagonia.  The  inland 
portion  between  Brazil  and  Chili,  is  occupied  by  the  United 
Provinces  of  La  Plata,  Paraguay  and  Montevideo. 

EXERCISES   ON   THE  MAPS. 

Desci  ibe  the  boundaries  and  extreme  latitude  and  longitude  of  North  America. 
What  are  its  principal  capes  and  peninsulas?  Blention  the  countries  with  their 
boundaries  in  llie  northern  portion — In  the  middle  region — in  the  southern  part. — 
Descrilje  South  America  in  the  same  manner. 

100.  Oceanic  A  or  the  Maritime  World,  was  discovered 
later  than  America.  It  is  inferior  to  the.  other  divisions  of 
the  globe  both  in  extent  and  population.  Its  inhabitants  are 
generally  savage  or  barbarous;  and  its  political  divisions  are 
either  unknown  or  of  little  importance. 

EXERCISES   ON  THE  MAPS. 

What  are  the  largest  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago?  Describe  the  sitna 
tion  of  each.  What  are  the  largest  of  Australia?  What  are  the  principal  islands 
of  Polynesia  south  of  the  equator?    What  north  of  the  equator! 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

101.  In  the  examination  of  the  maps  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  direciiGU  of  the  two  continents  is  entirely  different.  The 
Kastern  Continent  extends  principally  from  east  to  west:  the 
Western  from  north  to  south. 

102.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Eastern  Continent  in  a 
straight  line,  is  about  9000  miles,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  north-eastern  part  of  Siberia.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  Western  Continent,  is  about  7000  miles,  from  Beering's 
Straits  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata. 

103.  The  continents  are  singularly  different  in  their  outlines. 
The  coasts  of  Europe  and  Jlsia  are  equally  indented  with  bays, 
gulfs,  and  seas.  Africa  alone  is  destitute  of  these  inlets.  On 
the  Western  Conlinent,  the  eastern  coast  only  is  indented  with 
bays,  and  the  western  coast  has  no  inlets  of  importance  except 
the  Gulf  of  California,  until  we  reach  48°  north  latitude, 

104.  In  examining  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Eastern 
Continent  has  two  principal  projections  on  the  west — Europe 
and  Africa.  -They  are  almost  separated  from  the  centre  of  the 
continent  by  seas  and  rivers.  South  America  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  principal  projection  of  the  JVestern  Continent,  of 
which  North  America  seems  to  form  the  main  body.  Each  of 
these  divisio7is  has  its  own  projections  and  peninsulas,  in  various 
directions.  The  situation  of  Africa  and  South  America,  in 
their  connection  with  the  main  land,  forms  one  point  of  resem- 
blance between  the  two  continents. 

10.5.  The  only  example  of  iiniformitij  in  the  outlines  of  the 
continents,  is  the  direction  of  their  peninsulas.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Yucatan  in  Mexico,  and  Jutland,  or  Denmark,  in 
Europe,  all  the  principal  peninsulas,  of  both  continents  extend 
towards  the  south. 

South  America,  California,  Florida,  Greenland,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
(which  formed  the  ancient  Scandinavia),  Spain,  Italy,  Tmkey,  Africa,  Arabia, 
Hindoostan,  Cliin-India,  Corea,  and  Kamscliatka,  aje  all  examples  of  this 
fact. 

106.  Both  continents  terminate  in  bold  and  lofty  promontories, 
at  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  south,  and 
tlie  North  Cape  on  the  north. 

THE  SEA. 

107.  The  waters  of  the  globe  are  divided  intoj^re  great  por- 
tions; the  Northern,  the  Southern,  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic, 

and  the  Indian  Oceans;  each  of  wliich  has  various  branches, 
extending  into  the  land 
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108.  The  JVorthern  Ocean  is  enclosed  between  the  northern 
extremities  of  the  two  continents.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  Beering's  Straits  about  40  miles  in  width; 
and  with  the  Atlantic,  by  the  sea  or  passage  which  separates 
Norway  from  Greenland.  This  ocean  has  usually  been  con- 
sidered as  extending  about  3000  miles,  from  Beering's  Straits 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  covered  with  ice. 
But  even  the  coasts  of  Asia  have  been  but  partially  explored, 
and  we  know  little  of  the  quantity  of  land  it  contains.  The 
extent  of  Greenland  is  unknown;  and  the  recent  discoveries 
of  British  travellers,  render  it  probable  that  there  is  a  consid- 
erable tract  of  land  west  of  this,  which  is  not  connected  with 
North  America. 

109.  The  Southern  Ocean  lies  round  the  south  pole,  extend- 
ing to  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  forms  an 
•jnmense  circular  zone  of  water,  embracing  only  a  few  bleak 
and  desolate  islands. 

110.  The  Pacific  OceaiiYies  on  the  west  of  America.  It  ex- 
tends from  Beering's  Straits,  about  8000  miles  to  the  limits  of 
the  Southern  Ocean;  and  from  America  to  Asia,  about  11,000 
miles,  or  nearly  half  round  the  globe.  It  contains  numerous 
clusters  of  islands,  lying  chiefly  betvv'een  the  tropics. 

111.  The  Indian  Ocean  is  a  branch  of  the  Southern,  extend- 
ing into  the  Eastern  Continent  between  Africa  and  New  Hol- 
land. Its  extent  from  east  to  v/est  is  from  3000  to  6000  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south,  about  4000  miles.  Between  this  ocean 
and  the  Pacific,  are  the  Asiatic  islands,  and  those  which  con- 
pose  Australia.  The  whole  of  these  are  sometimes  considered 
as  belonging  to  one  sea,  termed  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

112.  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  lying  on  the  east  of  America,  is 
from  3000  to  4000  miles  in  breadth,  between  America  and 
Europe;  and  9000 in  length  fi*om  the  Northern  to  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Between  Norway  and  Greenland,  the  breadth  is  not 
more  than  700  miles;  between  the  capes  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  it  is  about  1500. 

113.  When  a  considerable  branch  of  the  ocean  is  almost 
surrounded  by  land,  it  is  called  a  sea.  A  sea,  or  portion  of  the 
ocean,  which  contains  numerous  islands,  is  called  an  archi- 
pelago. 

114.  A  narrow  passage  of  water  into  a  sea,  or  between  two 
portions  of  land,  is  called  a  strait. 

115.  A  wider  passage  is  called  a  channel.  A  sound  is  a 
channel  which  may  be  sounded. 

116.  When  a  part  of  the  ocean  runs  up  into  the  land,  with 
a  broad  opening,  it  is  called  a  gulf  or  bay. 
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117.  A  harbor  is  a  small  bay,  where  ships  may  anchor.  A 
road  is  a  place  of  anchorage  on  an  open  coast. 

EXERC1SE3  ON  THE  MAPS. 

It  will  be  useful  to  consider  each  of  the  oceans  separately,  and  examine  tlie 
branches  and  subdivisions  which  extend  into  the  land  around  it.  Thus  it  well  be 
seen  on  examining  the  maps  of  the  World,  Europe  and  Africa,  that  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  extends  into  the  Eastern  Continent,  forming  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  Bav 
of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean,  Irish,  North,  and  Baltic  Seas.  These  seas  are 
connected  with  the  ocean  by  straits  and  channels;  and  each  spreads  into  other 
smaller  branches,  forming  gulfs,  bays  and  harbors.  The  following  questions  with 
the  aid  of  the  maps,  will  show  their  connections,  and  give  more  distinct  and  per- 
manent ideas  than  a  description. 

Questions.  Describe  the  situation  of  each  of  the  great  branches  of  the  Atlan- 
tic on  the  eastern  Continent.  {See  the  maps.)  Mention  the  passages  leading  to 
each.  What  branches  has  tlie  Baltic  Sea]  The  North  Seal  The  Irish  Seal 
What  are  the  branches  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  northern  coast  1  What  is  the 
principal  one  on  the  southern  coast]  {The  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  often  called  the  Levant.) 

Describe  the  principal  branches  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  nor  hern  part  of  North 
America.  {See  map  of  North  America.)  What  are  the  two  branches  between 
North  and  South  America]  What  are  the  passages  leading  to  each'?  Mention 
the  chief  branches  of  Bafidn's  Bay.  Of  Hudson's  Bay.  Of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Of  the  Carribbean  Sea. 

What  are  the  principal  branches  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States]  What  are  its  principal  branches  on  the  coast  of  South  America! 
{See  map  of  South  America.) 

What  Straits  connect  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  Pacidcl  What  branches 
of  the  Pacific  are  there  on  the  western  coast  of  South  Americal  What  bays, 
sounds  and  gulfs  on  the  westa  n  coast  of  North  America! 

What  great  branches  of  the  Pacific  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia!  {See  map 
of  Asia.) 

What  gulfs  in  the  Chinese  Sea!  What  passages  connect  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans!    What  gulf  penetrates  the  northern  coast  of  New  Holland! 

What  are  the  to  o  great  branches  of  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  extending  into  Asia! 
What  on  the  coast  of  Africa!    What  of  the  Arabian  Sea! 

SURFACE  OF  THE  LAND. 

118.  The  surface  of  the  land  may  be  considered  under  the 
two  general  divisions  of  highlands  and  lowlands. 

The  highlands  are  the  highest  parts  of  the  earth,  sometimes 
rising  in  the  abrupt  peaks  and  chains  of  mountains,  and  some- 
times forming  extended  plains. 

The  lowlands,  or  less  elevated  portions  of  the  land,  are  some- 
times irregularly  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys.  The  prin- 
cipal divisions  are  plains  and  vales. 

119.  Mountains  are  the  highest  prominences  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  They  sometimes  occur  single;  but  they  are  gen- 
erally united  in  c/iaiws  or  ridges,  of  various  lengths  and  heights. 

120.  Volcanoes  are  mountains  which  send  forth  fire  and 
smoke  from  their  tops. 

121.  Plains,  whether  of  the  highlands  or  lowlands,  are  ex- 
It  fisive,  level  tracts,  which  are  not  diversified  with  mountains 
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and  valleys.  In  Asia  they  are  called  steppes.  An  elevated 
plain  is  called  a  plateau  (pronounced  jj/aMot  )  or  iabU-land. 

122.  Deserts  are  extensive  plains,  which  are  almost  destitute 
of  vegetation,  and  contain  few  springs  or  streams  of  water. 

123.  A  body  of  water  enclosed  by  the  land  is  called  a  lake. 
A  salt  lake  is  sometimes  called  a  sea,  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
the  Sea  of  Aral  in  Asia. 

124.  Rivers  are  large  streams  of  water,  composed  of  nume- 
rous smaller  streams  or  branches,  and  flowing  from  the  moun- 
tains or  highlands  into  the  sea. 

125.  The  place  from  which  a  river  runs  is  called  its  source; 
and  the  place  where  it  empties,  its  mouth,  ^yhen  the  mouth 
of  a  river  is  broad,  it  is  called  an  estuary  or  frith. 

126.  Vales,  or  river  districts,  are  hollow  tracts,  bounded  by 
hills,  which  are  watered  by  a  river. 

127.  A  basin  is  a  tract  of  country,  embracing  a  large  river 
and  numerous  branches,  which  drain  otf  its  waters,  and  in- 
cludes a  number  of  vales. 

128.  A  declivity  is  a  tract  of  land  gradually  descending  from 
the  highlands  to  the  lowlands. 

me  nij^iiii^x.vi^,  lowicxrxrla^  nnrl  flprlivitics.  form  the  face 
of  a  country,  and  often  have  much  influence  on  its  climate  and 
fertility. 

130.  Rivers  usually  descend  by  the  shortest  course,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  parts  of  a  country.  They  sometimes 
pass  through  chains  of  mountains;  but  in  general,  the  highest 
parts  of  a  country  are  those  from  which  its  rivers  rise;  tiic 
lowest,  those  in  which  they  empty;  and  the  land  usually  de- 
clines in  the  direction  from  their  sources  to  their  mouths. 
Hence  we  may  learn  the  face  of  a  country  by  tracing  the 
course  of  its  rivers. 

131.  A  number  of  declivities  usually  surround  every  large 
body  of  water,  descending  in  different  directions  from  the 
mountains. 

Tlius,  in  looking  at  a  map  of  North  America,  it  is  evident  from  the  course  of 
tlie  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  the  declivity  of  the  Atlantic 
states  is  towards  the  southeast.  It  is  also  evident,  that  there  are  declivities  in 
difl'erent  directions  around  Hudson's  Bay.  On  the  map  of  Europe,  S|)ain  will 
be  seen  to  have  several  declivities;  Italy  two  principal  ones;  and  several  may 
be  observed  around  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Let  the  student  trace  on  the  map  the  declivities  of  Spain — of  Italy — of  South 
America,  &c. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  MAPS. 

Trace  the  rivefs  of  the  north  of  Asia,  and  find  in  what  direction  the  land  de- 
clines. What  other  declivities  in  Asia]  Which  appears  to  be  the  highest  por- 
tion of  Asia!  Trace  the  declivities  of  North  and  South  America  in  the  siinie 
manner.  Describe  the  declivities  around  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  Seas 
Describe  those  of  France  and  Italy. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

132.  Tlie  solid  parts  of  the  earth  consist  of  various  substan- 
ces, on  whose  nature  the  surface,  soil,  and  waters  of  a  coun- 
try, and  to  some  extent,  even  its  chmate,  salubrity,  and  wealth 
depend. 

133.  The  description  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the 
materials  which  compose  it  is  called  Geology;  and  some  ac- 
quaintance with  this  subject  is  necessary  to  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  geography. 

134.  The  perforations  of  mines  extend  about  half  a  mile  in 
depth,  and  we  are  acquainted  only  with  the  external  layers  or 
crust  of  the  earth.    But  the  same  minerals  w  hich  exist  in  some 

V  places  on  the  surface,  are  found  at  the  greatest  depths  yet  ex- 
amined, and  are  thrown  out  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  It 
is  therefore  probable,  that  the  great  body  of  the  earth  is  com- 
posed of  similar  materials. 

135.  So  far  as  the  body  of  the  earth  has  been  examined,  it 
consists  of  various  strata,  or  layers  of  rock,  one  above  another, 
differing  in  their  nature,  extent,  and  depth.  (*See  Figure  7.) 
Eighty  strata  of  different  kinds,  have  been  found  in  ^  depth  of 
^00  yards. 

136.  The  direction  of  the  strata  is  sometimes  horizontal, 
sometimes  inclined,  and  sometimes  weaving  with  ihe  surface  of 
the  ground.  When  they  are  perpendicular,  they  are  called 
tables. 

The  different  strata  of  rocks  resemble  the  different  books  in  a  pile;  and  a  sin- 
gle  stratum  is  sometimes  divided  into  leaves  or  laniin(E. 

137.  The  strata  of  rocks  are  frequently  separated  by  clefts, 
or  seams.  Sometimes  these  are  open,  forming  chasms  and 
eaves;  and  sometimes  filled  with  some  other  mineral. 

138.  When  a  cavity  or  seam  which  lies  between  the  strata,  is 
filled  with  another  rock  or  mineral,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
coal,  salt,  &c.,  it  is  called  a  bed.  If  it  runs  across  the  strata, 
as  is  usually  the  fact  with  metalUc  ores,  it  is  called  a  vein. 

139.  .Year  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  often  for  some  dis- 
tance beneath  it,  we  find  rocks  which  contain  the  remains  of 
land  and  marine  animals,  vegetables,  and  fragments  of  other 
rocks.  It  is  hence  concluded  that  they  were  formed  after  the 
existence  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  they  are  called  secon- 
dary rocks. 

Sometimes  whole  mountains  are  formed  of  rocks  chiefly  composed  of  shells; 
as  some  among  the  Catskill  mountains  of  New  York,  the  Pyrenees,  and  many 
other  chains.  These  remains  are  also  found  on  the  loftiest  portions  of  the  globe 
among  the  Alps  and  Andes. 

140.  Beneath  these  rocks,  at  different  distances,  we  find  an- 
other class  which  contain  no  such  remains  or  fragments.  The, 


(7.)   Strata  of  the  Earth. 

P.  Primary  Strata;  T.  Transition  ;  S.  Secondary;  A.  Alluvial; 
B.  Basaltic ;  V.  Vein ;  b.  bed. 


(8.)   Section  of  the  Earth  between  40°  and,  45°. 
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extend  to  the  greatest  depths  yet  penetrated  by  man,  and  con- 
stitute every  where  the  foundation  on  which  other  rocks  rest. 
They  also  rise  through  all  others,  and  form  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains. It  is  therefore  supposed  that  they  were  formed  earliest, 
and  theyare  called  primitive,  or  py^imaynj  rocks. 

141.  Between  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  are  found 
others  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  classes.  Sometimes 
they  resemble  primary  rocks  in  appearance;  sometimes  they 
contain  remains  of  shell  fish,  or  the  zoophytes  of  the  ocean, 
which  are  intermediate  between  animals  and  plants;  but  they 
seldom  or  never  contain  remains  of  land  animals,  or  vegetables, 
like  the  secondary  rocks,  or  even  of  animals  now  inhabiting 
the  seas.  Hence  they  are  called  transition  rocks,  as  forming 
the  passage,  or  transition,  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary 
class. 

142.  Above  these  strata,  we  find  soft  and  friable  rocks  and 
beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  soil,  apparently  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  these  which  have  been  washed  and  rolled  in  water. 
They  have  hence  been  called  alluvial  strata.  They  are  now 
divided  into  tertiary,  diluvial,  and  alluvial. 

The  tertiary  formation  comprises  tlie  softer  species  of  limestone,  and  other  more 
recent  strata,  lying  next  to  the  secondary  rocks.  The  diluvial  consists  of  those 
beds  of  rocks,  shells,  gravel,  &c.  which  appear  to  have  been  deposited  by  a  gene- 
ral deluge.  The  alluvial  strata,  strictly  so  called,  embrace  only  such  beds  as  are 
formed  by  rivers,  or  other  causes  still  in  operation. 

143.  All  these  formations  are  arranged  in  strata,  more  or 
less  regular.  The  accompanying  section  (Fig.  8.)  shows  the 
inequalities  and  formations,  which  we  meet  in  going  round  the 
globe  from  east  to  west,  but  not  the  proportional  height  of  the 
mountains.  (»See§63). 

144.  The  primary  strata  are  perpendicular,  or  very  much 
inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  are  represented  at  P.  (Fig.  7). 

145.  The  transition  rocks  (T),  generally  lie  next  to  the  pri- 
mary strata,  and  on  the  sides  of  primary  mountains  in  strata 
which  are  less  inclined. 

146.  The  secondary^  strata  are  usually  horizontal,  or  nearly 
horizontal,  and  hence  the  upper  strata  are  called  Jloetz  or  flat 
rocks. 

147.  The  tertiary,  diluvial  and  alluvial  strata  usually  take 
the  form  and  direction  of  the  surface  on  which  they  lie. 

148.  Volcanic  rocks  consist  of  the  lava  and  other  substances 
thrown  out  fi-om  volcanoes,  and  are  formed  in  every  period  of 
the  world.  They  lie  above  all  other  formations,  and  are  usu- 
ally divided  into  strata,  each  one  composed  of  the  lava  of  a 
single  eruption. 

149.  Basaltic,  or  trap  rocks,  so  called  from  their  breakmg 
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into  a  form  like  that  of  steps,*  are  also  found  in  detached 
masses,  (as  at  B,)  lying  above  the  regular  strata  of  the  earth, 
and  are  hence  called  supcrincumhejit  roclis. 

150.  Rocks  are  classed  according  to  their  situation  among 
other  strata,  as  well  as  their  texture  and  character.  Those 
are  generally  considered  of  the  earliest  formation  which  lie 
deepest. 

Many  which  contahi  no  organic  remains,  or  visible  iVagments,  are  yet  classed 
as  secondary,  because  they  occur  in  the  place  of  secondary  rocks,  or  belong  to  the 
same  species  of  rock. 

151.  A  countnj  is  named  primary,  transition,  secondary,  ter- 
tiary, diluvial,  or  alluvial,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  for- 
mation which  prevails  in  it,  or  constitutes  its  basis. 

152.  Most  of  the  rock  masses  on  the  earth  are  composed  of 
a  few  simple  minerals,  of  which  the  principal  are  quartz,  mica^ 

feldspar,  limestone,  gijpsum,  oy  plaster  of  Pans,  slate,  3.nd  horn- 
blende. 

Quartz  is  a  hard  mineral  \\hich  strikes  fire  with  steel,  often  called  white  flint. 
Mica  is  found  in  bright  scales,  commonly  called  isinglass  or  Muscovy  glass.  Feld- 
spar is  a  hard  mineral,  usually  of  a  cloudy-white  or  red  color,  which  decays  easily, 
and  forms  Uie  fine  clay  used  lor  porcelain.  Limestone,  gypsum, and  slate,  are 
well  known.  Sandstone,  which  is  often  called  freestone,  appears  like  sand  ce- 
mented and  hardened,  and  is  also  a  very  common  rock. 

153.  The  only  primary  t^ocks  which  are  found  to  any  great 
extent,  and  which  have  never  been  seen  containing  any  frag- 
ments of  other  rocks,  or  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
are  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  primarij  clay  slate  and  one 
species  of  limestone,  or  marble. 

154.  Most  of  these  rocks  are  distinguished  by  their  granular 
and  crystalline  structure,  (resembling  that  of  loaf  sugar.)  vrhich 
gives  them  a  brilliant  or  glittering  appearance. 

155.  Granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate  are  compound  rocks. 
Granite  and  gneiss  consist  of  quartz,  mica,  and  feldspar,  in 
ditferent  proportions  or  modes  of  arrangement;  and  maca  slate 
of  quartz  and  mica. 

Crranite  is  distinguished  for  its  hardness  and  its  massy  structure.  When  it  is 
divided  into  layers  by  the  mica  it  is  called  gneiss;  and  when  tlie  mica  forms  the 
principal  ingredient  of  the  rock,  and  gives  it  a  slaty  structure,  it  is  called  mica 
slate.  Gneiss  and  mica  slate'may  frequently  be  divided  into  thin  layers,  like  that 
of  Bolton,  Connecticut;  and  are  then  used  for  foot  pavements. 

156.  These  granitic  7'ocks  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
rocky  strata  of  the  globe,  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined. 
They  form  the  highest  mountain-peaks  of  the  eastern  continent 
and  som.e  of  the  most  extensive  and  lofty  mountain  ranges  on 
the  globe ;  such  as  the  Alps,  the  Atlas,  the  Himmaleh,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Granitic  rocks  also  form  the  centre  of  the  Caucasus,  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Cape  Horn — the  Carpathian,  Uralian,  and  Altaian  Mountains,  with  their 


*■  From  the  Swedish  word  trappa,  a  stair. 
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branches — the  White  Mountains,  and  a  part  of  the  Allegany  Ridge  of  the  United 
States. 

In  tlie  lofty  chains  of  iSoMf  A  America,  the  granite  is  chiefly  covered  with  other 
rocks.  But  it  abounds  in  the  low  mountains,  and  even  in  the  plains  and  coasts  of 
Veney.uela  and  Peru. 

157.  The  granitic  rocks  are  distinguished  for  their  hardness, 
and  form  the  most  durable  materials  for  architecture. 

The  primitive  limestone  is  also  valued  as  a  building  stone  for 
its  beauty;  and  is  employed  for  statuary.  It  does  not  form  so 
extensive  ranges  as  granite. 

158.  Primary  countries  are  usually  the  most  rugged  and  un- 
productive. The  edges  of  the  strata  appear  on  the  surface, 
and  render  it  rough  and  irregular.  Mountains  of  granite  are 
abrupt  and  broken;  the  declivities  are  very  steep;  the  soil  is 
liable  to  be  washed  away,  and  cultivation  is  generally  laborious 
or  impracticable ;  as  in  Norway  and  Switzerland. 

159.  When  gneiss  and  mica  slate  are  the  principal  rocks,  as 
in  many  parts  of  New  England,  the  declivities  are  more  gen- 
tle, and  the  country  less  rugged. 

160.  The  materials  of  primary  rocks  are  so  hard  that  they 
are  not  usually  reduced  to  fine  soil,  nor  are  they  easily  dissolved 
in  water.  Hence  they  form  a  soil  which  is  not  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  vegetables. 

161.  The  rivers  of  primary  countries  generally  roll  over- 
rocky  beds,  full  of  obstructions,  and  rarely  admit  of  any  con- 
tinued navigation. 

162.  Primary  regions  also  have  peculiar  advantages.  When 
they  touch  on  the  ocean,  they  form  a  bold  and  elevated  shore, 
with  deep  water,  and  harbors  free  from  shoals. 

Sometimes  a  primary  shore  descends  suddenly,  in  a  uniform  line,  with  a  few 
bays  or  islands;  as  on  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  western  coast  of 
America.  But  in  other  instances  it  is  indented  with  numerous  bays,  and  lined 
with  rocky  islands;  as  in  Maine  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Norway,  Lapland, 
and  Scotland. 

163.  Primary  countries  abound  with  fine  springs  of  water, 
more  free  from  impurities  than  those  of  any  other  formation. 
The  air  is  also  more  pure  and  fi-ee  from  noxious  exhalations; 
and  the  country  is  generally  more  healthy  and  favorable  to 
human  existence. 

They  are  well  adapted  io  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep; 
and  often  enrich  their  inhabitants  in  this  way. 

164.  Primary  rocks  rarely  contain  heds  of  other  minerals; 
but  gneiss  and  mica  slate  often  contain  veins  of  valuable  me- 
tallic ores. 

165.  Transition  rocks  are  the  lowest  which  contain  any 
remains  of  living  beings.    The  principal  are  limestone,  sand- 
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stone,  and  several  species  of  s/a/e.  The  structure  is  somewhat 
crystaUine;  but  the  grains  are  smaller  and  less  brilliant  than 
those  of  primary  rocks,  and  it  sometimes  appears  earthy. 

166.  Transition  coimirits  have  something  of  the  ruseedness 
and  irregularity  ot  the  primary  regions,  which  frequently  ren- 
der them  unfavorable  to  agriculture. 

167.  For  similar  reasons,  the  rivers  M  hich  flov>^  through  them 
are  not  generally  navigable. 

168.  A  large  portion  of  the  transition  rocks  consist  principal- 
ly of  lime  or  clay,  and  they  embrace  some  remains  of  animals 

-  and  vegetables.  For  these  reasons  they  are  more  easily  de- 
stroyed, and  dissolved  by  water;  and  form  a  soil  very  favorable 
to  vegetation. 

169.  The  u'ater  of  transition  countries  is  tolerably  good,  but 
not  so  pure  as  that  of  primary  regions;  often  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  lime  or  salt. 

170.  The  transition  rods  contain  few  saline  or  inflammable 
minerals,  and  no  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  salt,  or  gypsum. 
But  they  furnish  excellent  materials  for  architecture,  and  con- 
tain numerous  metallic  veins,  not  found  in  secondary  strata. 

171.  The  SECONDARY  ROCKS  which  lie  above  the  transition, 
generally  have  an  earthy  texture.  The  principal  are  sandstone^ 
limestone  of  the  earthy  species,  and  clay-slate. 

172.  As  the  strata  of  secondary  countries  are  chiefly  horizon- 
tal, the  elevation  of  the  hills  is  seldom  considerable,  and  the  de- 
clivities are  gradual  and  gentle. 

173.  Hence  the  soil  is  not  easily  washed  away;  they  are 
capable  of  cultivation  over  the  whole  surface,  and  constitute 
the  principal  habitable  portions  of  the  globe. 

174.  The  rivers  of  secondary  countries  flow  slowly,  in  deep 
channels,  and  the  navigation  is  usually  good,  but  sometimes 
obstructed  by  bars. 

175.  The  coasts  of  secondary  countries  are  formed  by  ranges 
of  hills,  gradually  descending  to  the  sea.  The  water  deepens 
more  slowly  than  on  primary  coasts,  and  the  harbors  are 
more  liable  to  obstructions;  but  they  are  often  more  easy  of 
access,  and  more  safe  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  the 
shore.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  coast  of  England,  and  of 
southern  Europe. 

176.  Most  of  the  secondary  rocks  are  easily  reduced  to  soil; 
and  a  large  portion  of  them  are  clay-slate,  and  calcareous,  or 
lime  rocks,  abounding  with  animal  and  vegetable  remains, 
which  form  a  soil  peculiarly  favorable  to  vegetation. 
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177.  When  sandstone  and  salt  rochs  predominate  in  this  for- 
mation, they  produce  barren  soils.  When  they  are  united,  as 
m  Arabia  and  Africa,  they  check  all  vegetation,  and  reduce 
the  country  to  a  desert. 

178.  Secondary  rocks  contain  few  metallic  ores;  but  they 
are  the  chief  repositories  of  beds  of  coal,  gypsum,  and  rock-salt, 
and  contain  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore — all  of  which  are  among 
the  most  useful  treasures  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Salt  and 
iron  stone  sometimes  occur  in  such  masses  as  to  form  mountains. 


(9.)  Salt  Hills  of  Cardona. 
At  Cardona,  near  Montserrat,  in  Spain,  is  a  valley  surround- 
ed by  cliffs,  and  travensed  by  hills  of  solid  salt,  600  feet  high, 
which  glitter  in  the  sun  like  mountains  of  gems.    Other  moun- 
tains of  salt  are  found  in  India. 

179.  The  springs  of  secondary  countries  are  seldom  pure, 
almost  always  containing  lime,  especially  in  limestone  coun- 
tries, and  usually  some  of  the  species  of  salts.  In  secondary 
countries,  also,  we  find  mineral  springs  most  abundant;  and  it 
is  only  in  these  that  salt  sprnngs  are  found. 

180.  The  upper  strata  of  the  earth,  including  the  te^iiary, 
diluvial,  and  alluvial,  consist  of  soft  friable  rocks,  composed 
of  lime  shells  and  fragments  of  other  rocks,  and  of  beds  of 
gravel,  sand,  clay,  loam  and  mould.  They  appear  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  destruction  of  strata  previously  existing. 

Loam  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand.  Mould  contains  a  large  quantity  of  de- 
cayed vegetables,  and  forms  the  richest  soil. 

181.  Sometimes  the  strata  of  rocks  are  broken  down  by  storms, 
earthquakes,  or  other  violent  causes.    Whole  mountains  have 
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been  known  to  fall;  and  sometimes  lakes  or  rivers  swell  and 
burst  their  boundaries,  and  change  the  face  of  the  country. 

In  1797,  the  peak  of  Sicalpa,  in  New  Grenada,  fell  during  an  earthquake, 
and  overwhelmed  the  city  of  Riobamba.  Several  instances  of  both  facts  have 
occurred  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  other  countries. 

182.  But  besides  these  sudden  changes,  the  high  and  rocky 
portions  of  the  earth  are  gradually  worn  away  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  weather.  Peaks  and  abrupt"  precipices  are  reduced 
to  rounded  summits  and  gentle  declivities,  and  the  most  rug- 
ged regions  become  habitable. 

183.  The  materials  of  the , mountains  are  carried  by  the  riv- 
ers and  torrents  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  country,  and  are 
reduced  to  the  rounded  pebbles  and  fine  sand  or  soil  of  alluvi- 
ons. 

184.  Tfith  these  materials,  valleys  are  filled  up,  and  uneven 
surfaces  are  levelled;  bars  and  islands  are  often  formed  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers;  and  large  quantities  are  carried  to  the  beds  of 
the  Ocean,  which  are  sometimes  thrown  up  again  on  its  shores. 

185.  It  is  evident  that  extensive  portions  of  the  earth  have 
been  formed  in  this  manner,  from  the  fact  that  the  remains  of 
shells  and  animals,  and  even  whole  forests,  are  found  buried 
at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface.  Such  instances  occur  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  in  England,  Ireland,, 
and  many  other  countries. 

JVew  alluvions  are  constantly  forming,  particularly  on  the 
banks  of  rivers. 

Thus,  in  the  Connecticut  River,  and  inany  others,  it  is  very  common  to  see  a 
portion  of  land  washed  away  from  one  side  of  the  stream,  while  an  equal  portion 
is  thrown  up  on  the  other. 

186.  Besides  these  paii.ial  and  limited  alluvions,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  strata  of  gravel,  sand,  and 
clay,  of  a  uniform  appearance,  which  rise  far  above  the  present 
level  of  the  waters.  These  could  not  have  been  formed  by  any 
cause  less  extensive  than  a  universal  deluge,  like  that  record- 
ed in  the  Scriptures;  and  hence  they  are  called  diluvial  strata. 

The  diluvial  strata  are  found  containing  the  remains  of  animals  now  ex- 
tinct, at  the  height  of  16,000  feet  on  the  Himmaleh  Mountains,  and  7,000  on  the 
Andes.  They  also  contain  fragments  of  rocks  found  only  in  distant  countries, 
which  nothing  but  such  a  violent  convulsion  could  have  transported.  The  diluvial 
strata  of  England  enclose  such  rocks  as  are  not  found  in  any  country  nearer  than 
Norway;  and  immense  blocks  of  Finland  granite  are  scattered  on  the  plains  of 
Russia.* 

187.  The  fragments  and  pebbles  of  alluvions  are  sometimes 
hardened  into  loose,  friable  rocks;  and  the  beds  of  shells  they 
contain  are  concreted  into  a  similar  rock,  called  shell  lime- 
«foue, which  abounds  in  the  southern  United  States. 


*  Buckland. 
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These,  and  some  other  portions  of  the  alluvial  strata,  with 
the  secondary  rocks  which  lie  next  to  them,  constitute  the  ter- 
tiary formation. 

188.  The  surface  of  alluvial  countries  is  usually  level,  often 
entirely  flat,  and  a  little  elevated  above  the  sea.  They  are  also 
free  from  rocks,  and  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  are  easily  culti- 
vated. 

189.  rivers  run  smoothly  over  deep  beds,  and  are  navi- 
gable almost  to  their  sources.  But  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
and  the  harbors  of  an  alluvial  coast,  are  usually  obstructed  by 
bars  and  shoals,  which  render  them  difficult  of  access,  and 
liable  to  be  filled  up  by  new  alluvions. 

190.  Alluvial  coasts  ascend  gradually  from  the  ocean,  some- 
times rising  in  little  hills  from  the  water;  as  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Baltic.  In  other  cases,  they  form  marshy  flats, 
or  sandy  plains,  called  downs,  which  are  liable  to  be  overflow- 
ed by  an  irruption  of  the  sea;  as  on  the  coasts  of  Holland,  and 
the  alluvial  coast  of  North  America.  The  waters  on  such 
coasts  are  shallow  to  a  great  distance  from  land;  and  the  navi- 
gation is  generally  unsafe. 

191.  The  ftrtilitij  of  an  alluvion  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  original  rocks  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  deposited. 

192.  The  alluvions  of  the  hard  primitive  rocks  are  generally 
composed  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  are  therefore  barren  and  un- 
productive. The  sea  and  great  lakes  throw  up  the  same  ma- 
terials on  their  shores;  and  rapid  rivers  leave  only  this  sterile 
deposit,  the  current  conveying  the  finer  particles  to  the  ocean. 
^  193.  The  barren  regions  of  Siberia,  and  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia,  are  examples  of  sandy  alluvions.  The  waters  are  usually 
brackish  in  an  extensive,  dry  alluvion;  but  often  very  pure,  in 
other  cases.    The  air  is  generally  clear,  dry,  and  healthy. 

194.  The  alluvions  formed  from  transition  and  secondary 
rocks,  are  generally  rich,  for  reasons  before  stated;  168. 
§  176.)  and  those  of  lime-stone  rocks  are  especially  so. 

195.  Basaltic  and  volcanic  rocks  also  form  rich  alluvions 
Even  the  rugged,  glassy  lavas  decay  in  the  course  of  years, 
as  is  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  JRtna.  and  Vesuvius; 
and  form  a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility,  rendered  still  more 
productive  by  the  heat  of  the  volcanoes. 

196.  River  alluvions,  formed  from  streams  which  flow  with 
a  gentle  current,  or  overflow  their  banks  at  certain  seasons, 
generally  consist  of  the  finer  particles  of  rocks,  mingled  with 
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the  decayed  remains  of  leaves  and  vegetables,  and  form  a  very 
rich  soil.  The  vales  of  such  streams  are  among  the  most  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  regions  on  the  globe. 

The  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Connecticut  rivers  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  Rhine,  the  i\ile,  and  the  Ganges,  are  fine  examples.  Not  a  pebble  is 
found  on  the  Ganges,  for  400  miles  from  its  mouth. 

197.  The  narroiv  valleys  of  mountainous  and  rugged  coun- 
tries are  peculiarly  rich  also;  because  they  receive  the  fine 
particles  of  soil  washed  from  the  surrounding  declivities. 

198.  Rich  aUuvions  abound  in  the  decayed  remains  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  and  in  other  substances  easily  dissolved 
by  water.  Hence  they  are  peculiarly  adajjted  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  plants;  but  for  the  same  reason,  the  springs  are  gen- 
erally impure,  and  the  exhalations  often  render  the  air  very 
unhealthy. 

199.  They  frequently  form  extensive  marshes  or  swamps, 
as  in  the  southern  United  States,  which  increases  both  these 
evils.  The  alluvial  tracts  near  Rome,  are  infested  with  exha- 
lations, termed  the  malaria,  v^'hich  render  them  almost  uninha- 
bitable. 

200.  The  sand  of  alluvial  strata,  and  the  clay  in  the  various 
forms  of  potters'  clay,  fullers'  earth,  ochre,  &c.,  are  mineral 
substances  of  the  first  importance  for  building,  pottery,  glass 
making,  and  other  arts. 

201.  Rich  alluvions  contain  extensive  beds  of  bog  iron-ore — 
of  marl,  or  calcareous  clay,  which  is  used  for  manure — and  of 
the  peat  or  turf,  composed  of  the  fibres  of  vegetables,  which 
forms  an  important  fuel  in  Holland,  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
other  alluvial  tracts  destitute  of  forests. 

202.  Sandy  alluvions  are  usually  less  productive  in  mine- 
rals; but  in  ^sia,  Africa,  and  Soulh  America,  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  are  frequently  mingled  with  them,  which  render 
them  valuable  for  their  mines. 

203.  The  same  causes  which  give  rise  to  alluvions,  render 
them  peculiarly  liable  to  change. 

Those  which  are  formed  at  the  moidhs  of  rivers  in  many 
cases,  are  continually  extending  into  the  sea  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  soil;  as  in  the  Nile,  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  known  to  have  extended ;  and  is 
calculated  to  have  advanced  15  miles  during  the  last  century.  On  the  shores 
of  France  and  Holland,  places  which  were  formerly  harbors,  are  now  at  some 
distance  inland.  The  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Po,  has  advanced  42,000 
feet  since  the  year  1604,  or  180  feet  in  a  year.* 

204.  Alluvial  sands  are  moved,  and  sometimes  greatly  ex 
tended,  by  the  ocean  and  winds,  particularly  on  low  flat  coasts; 


*  Cuvier. 
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as  at  Cape  Henry,  in  Virginia,  and  in  Ireland.  In  this  way, 
also,  the  deserts  of  Persia  and  Africa  are  frequently  enlarged. 

At  Ca|5e  Henry,  trees  are  sometimes  buried  by  the  moving  sands.  In  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  houses  and  villages  have  been  covered  or  surrounded  by  a  des- 
ert of  sand,  during  the  last  century,  and  the  roofs  still  rise  above  the  waste,  in 
evidence  of  the  change.  A  number  of  French  villages  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  have 
Ijeen  overwhelmed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  sands  of  the  African  deserts  have 
been  carried  by  the  winds  into  Egypt,  and  have  overwhelmed  many  fertile  re- 
gions and  celebrated  cities  of  antiquity. 

This  desolation  can  only  be  arrested  by  watering  and  culti-  , 
vating  the  soil,  that  it  may  produce  vegetation  to  protect  it 
from  the  winds.    A  fertile  region  is  often  reduced  to  a  desert, 
like  the  site  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  when  invasion  or  oppres- 
sion leads  a  nation  to  neglect  agricuUure. 
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(10.)  Sand  storm  in  the  Desert. 

205.  In  some  parts  of  the  earth  are  found  plains  of  several 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  which  are  almost  always  alluvial.  In 
Russia  and  Siberia  they  are  called  steppes. 

206.  Those  which  are  moist,  or  well  watered,  sometimes  pro- 
duce shrubs  and  trees.  But  often,  the  only  vegetation  is  a 
coarse  species  of  grass,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  a  man, 
and  furnishes  pasturage  for  vast  herds  of  animals. 

207.  In  North  America,  these  are  called  prairies  or  savan- 
nahs. They  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  Allegany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  some  of  small 
size,  but  others  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
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Prairies  of  small  extent  are  found  in  tiie  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
They  are  numerous  in  liie  states  bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
At  the  distance  of  fiom  50  to  100  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  a  region  of 
plains  and  prairies  commences,  which  extends  with  little  interruption,  to  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  or  Chippewa n  Mountains. 

208.  Savannahs  are  frequent  in  South  America,  where  they 
are  called  llanos  or  pampas.  They  display  a  beautiful  verdure 
in  the  rainy  season;  but  in  a  time  of  drought  they  assume  the 
appearance  of  deserts.  Often,  for  90  miles,  there  is  not  an 
elevation  of  one  foot  in  height. 

They  are  generally  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Section  of  South  America;  (p.  68)  and  descend  towards  it,  so  that  they 
have  not  the  marshes  and  collections  of  water,  so  common  in  the  steppes  of 
Asia. 

209.  The  llanos  of  Venezuela,  extended  200  leagues  along  the 
Orinoco  River,  from  its  mouth  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  em- 
brace its  head  waters,  as  far  south  as  the  Caqueta  or  Yupura 
River.  The  pampas  of  Buenos  Jlijres  lie  betvreen  the  Para- 
guay River  and  the  Andes,  and  feed  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle. 

Humboldt  observes,  "There  is  something  awful,  but  sad  and  gloomv,  in  the 
Hniform  aspect  of  these  steppes  {u{  Venezuela).  Every  thing  seems  motionless 
— all  around  us,  the  plains  seemed  to  ascend  towards  the  sky;  and  the  vast 
and  profound  solitude,  appeared  to  our  eyes  like  an  ocean  covered  with  verdure." 
The  first  aspect  of  the  llanos  excites  scarcely  less  astonishment  than  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  Andes. 

210.  In  Hungary  there  is  an  extensive  steppe  of  a  similar 
character,  between  the  rivers  Danube  and  Theiss. 

211.  On  the  seacoast  of  the  United  States,  south  of  New 
York,  extensive  plains  are  found,  in  which  scarcely  any  thing 
but  diminutive  pines  will  flourish.  They  are  called  pine  bar- 
rens, and  are  frequent  on  the  coast  of  New-Jersey,  Maryland, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia. 

212.  In  the  state  of  Ohio,  there  are  also  extensive  tracts, 
which  resemble  prairies,  except  that  they  are  more  elevated 
and  dry.  They  are  called  barrens,  from  being  destitute  of 
timber.  They  are  free  from  stones,  and  sufficiently  fertile; 
but  the  want  of  materials  for  building  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
their  settlement. 

213.  The  peat  moors  of  Great  Britain  are  plains  of  several 
miles  in  extent,  of  a  brown  color.  Not  a  tree  or  shrub  is  to 
be  seen,  nor  a  spot  of  grass  to  relieve  the  eye.  The  soil, 
however,  is  wet  and  spongy,  and  is  scarcely  passable,  except 
in  the  driest  seasons,  or  when  hardened  by  frost. 

214.  Many  countries  are  covered  with  extensive  desert 
plains,  which  are  destitute  of  all  vegetation,  except  in  small 
insulated  spots,  anciently  called  oases. 

215.  Immense  deserts  form  the  most  striking  feature  of  Afri- 
ca, Persia,  and  Arabia.    The  most  remarkable  known  is  the  Saha- 
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ra  of  Africa,  a  vast  ocean  of  burning  sand,  2000  or  3000  miles 
lono-  and  700  broad,  with  fertile  spots,  like  islands,  scattered 
here  and  there. 

Arabia  is  chiefly  covered  with  deserts,  interspersed  with  a  few  fertile  spots. 
In  Persia  are  two  principal  deserts,  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  country. 
The  Great  Salt  Desert  is  700  miles  in  length. 

That  part  of  Hindoostan,  also,  which  lies  between  the  Indus  and  the  branches 
of  the  Ganges,  is  principally  a  desert,  although  not  so  desolate  as  those  which 
hive  been  described. 

216.  In  most  deserts,  nothing  appears  in  view,  but  a  level 
expanse  of  sand,  bounded  by  the  horizon,  which  is  perpetually- 
moving  with  the  wind,  or  rolling  in  waves  like  the  ocean. 

In  a  few  hours,  hills  of  some  lipight  are  formed.  There  are  no  permanent 
mountains  or  hills,  no  trees  or  villages,  to  serve  as  landmarks  to  the  traveller. 
He  must  be  guided  entirely  by  the  compass  or  the  stars.  He  is  obliged  to  carry 
water  as  well  as  food;  for  it  is  only  at  great,  and  often  at  uncertain  distances, 
that  he  can  hope  to  meet  with  a  single  spring  or  rivulet. 

217.  The  fine  sands  of  the  desert  often  float  in  the  air,  like 
vapor,  and  produce  great  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  mouth, 
and  the  most  parching  thirst.  Sometimes  they  are  raised  by 
whirlwinds  into  storms;  or  in  vast  columns,  whose  tops  are  out 
of  view. 

From  10  to  40  of  these  columns  have  been  seen  at  once  by  travellers  ;  apparent- 
ly from  3  to  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  moving  with  a  swiftness  which  renders  it 
impossible  to  escape  them,  if  they  are  coming  towards  you.* 

218.  In  the  deserts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  travellers 
often  meet  with  an  optical  deception,  called  the  shurab  or  mi- 
rage. It  is  a  haze  or  mist,  which  seems  like  a  clear,  still  lake, 
reflecting  the  image  of  distant  mountains,  hills,  or  clouds,  like 
water,  and  often  mocking  the  hopes  of  the  fainting  traveller. 
The  same  appearance  has  been  noticed  by  Humboldt,  in  the 
steppes  of  Hungary, 

219.  The  great  sandy  Desert  of  Cobi,  or  Shamo,  in  Asia,  is 
the  most  elevated,  of  any  extent,  upon  the  globe.  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  its  northern  latitude,  preserves  it  from  the 
scorching  heats  of  more  southern  deserts;  but  it  is  equally  des- 
titute of  water,  and  camels  only  can  be  used  in  crossing  it. 

220.  Russia  and  Siberia  abound  with  vast  plains,  which  are 
indiscriminately  called  steppes.  Some  of  them  are  deserts; 
some  are  marshes;  and  some  are  savannahs;  but  most  of  them 
are  incapable  of  cultivation,  either  from  the  excess  of  drought, 
or  moisture,  or  the  abundance  of  salt. 

221.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  tracts  of  this  sort,  is  that 


*  Brace's  and  Pottinger's  Travels. 
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which  lies  norlh  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  extending  from  the  river 
Don  to  the  Irtish.  It  consists  of  vast  plains  of  sand,  resembling 
the  bed  of  the  sea;  which  are  covered  with  marine  shells,  and 
abound  .with  pools  of  salt  water. 

222.  In  jyortJi  America,  between  the  Platte  River,  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  Colorado  and  Sabine  Rivers,  there  is  an 
extensive  desert  tract,  v/hich  has  been  called  the  Great  Amerir- 
can  Desert,  stretching  from  the  Ozark  Mountains  to  the  Chip- 
pewan.  Indeed  it  extends  along  the  base  of  the  Chippewan 
Mountains,  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as  we  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  that  range,  with  an  average  width  of  400  or 
500  miles. 

It  is  divided  from  north  to  south  by  a  range  of  sandstone  hills.  The  eastern 
portion  is  covered  with  a  fine  sand,  with  scarcely  a  rock  or  stone;  and  is  ren- 
dered in  some  measure  productive,  by  the  accumulation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
remains. 

223.  In  that  portion  which  is  traversed  by  the  Platfe  River, 
it  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  barren  steppes  of  Asia. 
The  soil  and  rocks  are  saline;  and  incrustations  of  salt  often 
appear  on  the  surface.  The  plants  are  such  as  are  usually 
found  in  saline  tracts.  Trees  and  forests  are  almost  unknown. 
This  waste  is  scorched  in  summer  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
chilled  in  winter  by  freezing  winds  from  the  mountains. 

The  mirage  was  here  seen  distinctly,  by  the  members  of  the  late  American 
expedition.*  The  vapors  were  so  dense  that  every  valley  upon  which  they 
looked  down,  appeared  to  contain  a  pool  of  Avater.  A  herd  of  bisons  at  a  mile 
distance,  seemed  to  be  standing  in  water;  and  tlieir  reflected  images  were  seen  as 
distinctly  as  the  animals. 

224.  The  only  part  of  South  America  resembling  the  deserts 
of  the  eastern  continent,  is  said  by  Humboldt  to  be  the  desert 
of  Atacama,  south  of  Peru.  No  drop  of  rain  ever  falls  upon  it. 
It  contains  rich  mines  of  rock  salt. 


*  Under  Major  Long.    See  Lang's  Journal. 
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(It.)  Ckimborazo. 


225.  Mountains  sometimes  occur  insulated,  rising  suddenh' 
from  a  level  country.  The  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  so  celebrated 
for.its  fortress,  rises  in  this  manner  1500  feet  on  the  level  beach 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  similar  exam^^les  are  found  in 
other  places. 

226.  But  mountains  are  generally  united  in  groups  or  chains, 
which  traverse  a  great  extent  of  country.  Sometimes  several 
chains  issue  from  a  central  mountain  or  ridge,  as  in  the  Alps; 
sometimes  they  form  a  number  of  irregular  groups,  as  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  Persia.  The  great  American  chain  is  the  only  one 
which  extends  thousands  of  miles  in  a  single  line. 

227.  The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  the  principal 
chains  of  mountains,  according  to  the  best  accounts. 

3Tiles. 

The  Andes,   -       -       .       -       4500  Dofiufield  I^Iountains,  - 
Mexican  and  Rocky  Mountains,      7000  OI(jnelz  3Iountains, 
Whole  American  chain,  -       -     11,500  Allegany  .Mountains, 
Altaian  Mountains,        -       -       5000  The  Alps,  - 
Mts.  of  the  Moon,  probably     -       2000  The  Appenines,  - 
Jral  Mountains,     ...     Jtsaa  Carpathian  Mountains, - 
Ml.  Atlas,     ....     ^louu  Green  Mountains, 

The  Pyrenees, 

228.  The  great  mountain  chains  of  each  continent  seem  to 
be  connected,  more  or  less  distinctly,  and  to  form  a  boundary 
to  the  ocean. 


Miles. 

^1000 

900 
600 
to  700 
500 
850 
200 
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229.  We  find  the  Pacific  Ocean  locked  in  on  the  east  by 
the  immense  uninterrupted  chain  of  America,  comprising  the 
Andes,  the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  and  the  Chippewan  Moun- 
tains, and  embracing  some  of  the  highest  summits  on  the  globe. 
It  generally  reaches  to  the  coast;  but  in  some  parts  retires  a 
little  into  the  interior.  On  the  opposite  side,  we  find  the  great 
Asiatic  chain,  extendino;  from  Beerinof's  Straits  to  Hindoostan 
and  Persia;  and  apparently  connected  by  the  mountains  of 
Arabia,  with  the  chains  of  Eastern  Africa,  which  terminate  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

If  we  suppose  ourselves  standing  on  Xevv  Holland,  we  shall  find  the  principal 
mountain  chains  of  the  globe,  arrr.nged  round  ui>  in  one  vast  arcii,  or  single  chain; 
embracing  the  immense  basin  of  the  Pacific  anj  Indian  Oceans,  and  combining 
both  continents  in  one  system. 

230.  In  the  Southern  Jiliantic  Ocean,  a  similar  boundary  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  by  the  high  mountainous  shores  of  South 
America  on  the  west;  and  on  the  east  by  the  chain  which  is 
seen  from  the  coast  of  Lower  Guinea,  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  South  Africa  and  Upp*^';  Guinea. 

231.  The  JS^orth  Atlantic  is  nemmed  in  by  the  Allegany,  or 
Apalachian  range,  connected  with  the  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  on  tne  west;  and  the  chains  of  Norway, 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  form  a  similar  limit,  with  few 
interruptions  on  the  east. 

232.  The  broad  alluvial  tracts,  which  lie  between  these 
ranges  and  the  sea,  abound  in  shells,  and  other  marine  relics, 
w^hich  show  that  the  ocean  once  extended  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains. 

233.  The  declivities  of  mountains  are  sometimes  long  and 
gentle,  and  sometimes  sudden  and  precipitous.  Most  moun- 
tains have  a  rapid  declivity  on  one  side,  (usually  towards  the 
sea),  and  a  more  gradual  "descent  on  the  other;  as  the  Andes 
and  Alps. 

234.  A  declivity  is  sometimes  so  gradual  as  to  form  a  table- 
land, whose  waters  flow  into  the  ocean;  like  that  of  the  Gauts 
of  India,  and  of  Mexico. 

235.  In  other  cases,  table-lands  preserve  the  same  level  to  a 
great  extent,  like  that  of  Tartary,  containing  their  own  system 
of  mountains  and  rivers. 

These  expansions  of  mountains  are  found  in  Europe,  of  small  size;  but  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America,  they  form  tracts  of  great  extent. 

236.  The  valleys  or  depressions  which  separate  mountains, 
assume  various  forms;  and  sometimes  every  projection  on 
one  side  is  so  fitted  to  a  cavity  in  the  other,  that  they  appear 
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as  if  produced  by  a  division  of  the  mountain.  Such  instances 
frequently  occur  in  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  chains. 

237.  The  valleys  of  lowland  regions,  are  not  usually  definite 
in  their  form,  and  gradually  descend  into  the  plains  around  them ; 
but  those  of  elevaitd  regions  are  usually  enclosed  by  mountains. 

238.  They  are  generally  long  and  narrow;  some,  however, 
are  round  hke  the  basin  of  a  lake;  as  those  of  Bohemia  and 
Cashmere. 

Such  valleys  often  contain  lakes,  and  a  set  of  rivers  which  have  no  other  outlet. 
This  is  the  fact  with  the  Lake  of  Titicaca  in  South  America;  the  Sea  of  Aral  in 
Asia;  and  many  small  lakes  in  other  countries. 

239.  Passes  or  defiles  are  narrow  valleys  which  pass  through 
chains  of  mountains,  and  are  often  the  scenes  of  battles ;  as  the 
celebrated  pass  of  Issus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, in  Greece. 

240.  These  openings  are  also  termed  the  gates  of  the  country. 
Such  arethegatesof  the  Caucasus,  and  the  gates  of  the  Caspian, 
which  form  the  only  passages  to  Asia,  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas.  In  the  United  States,  they  are  usually  termed  gaps 
or  notches.  In  many  instances  they  are  mere  chasms  of  great 
depth,  with  perpendicular  sides;  as  among  the  White  Mountains. 

The  principal  pass  in  the  White  Mountains  is  "  The  Notch,"  which  seems  to 
^     cleave  the  group  to  its  base.    It  extends  for  two  miles,  between  lofty  walls  of 
rocks,  in  one  part  only  22  feet  distant  from  each  other;  and  presents  every  where 
a  striking  assemblage  of  rosky  ruins. 

^41.  The  Andes  abound  in  chasms  of  a  similar  kind,  called 
quebradas,  some  of  which  are  nearly  a  mile  in  depth.  They 
render  travelling  dangerous,  and  are  crossed  only  by  bridges 
of  ropes. 

242.  Sometimes  a  defile  forms  the  passage  of  a  river,  and  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  striking  grandeur;  as  in  the  passage  of  the 
Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  Missouri  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Such  also  is  the  passage  of  the  Sus(]uehannah  through  the  water-gap  of  the 
Blue  Ridge;  and  of  the  Hudson  River  through  the  high  precipitous  mountains, 
called  The  Palisadoes.  The  gales  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  wliich  form  the 
^passage  for  the  Missouri,  present  a  sublime  spectacle.  The  river  is  only  450  feet 
broad,  and  runs  for  nearly  six  miles  between  overhanging  precipices,  1200  feet  in 
height. 

243.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  celebrated  naturalists,  that 
the  chasms  and  valleys  of  the  earth,  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  any  cause  now  in  operation.  Such  immense  and  ex- 
tensive changes  can  only  be  ascribed  to  a  universal  deluge.* 

244.  The  chasm  which  forms  the  channel  of  a  river,  is  some  , 
times  covered  with  a  portion  of  the  rock,  which  wasnotremc-^ 

*  See  Brogniart — Buckland,  &c. 
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ed  by  the  convulsions  that  seem  to  have  produced  it,  and  forms 
a  natural  bridge. 

245.  The  most  celebrated  curiosity  of  this  kind,  ir,  the  bridge 
which  passes  over  Cedar  Creek,  in  Rockbridge,  Virginia.  It 
consists  of  a  lofty  arch  of  rock,  covered  with  earth  and  trees, 
passing  across  the  chasm,  at  the  height  of  210  feet  above  the 
water. 

TJie  biidge  is  about  65  feet  wide,  and  40  in  thickness.  "The  view  (vovn 
below  is  as  deiicjinlul,  as  tiial  from  above  is  painful.  The  arch  seems  to  spring 
almost  to  the  sky;  and  no  scene  of  nature  can  produce  higher  emotions  of  the 
sublime."* 

In  Scott  County,  Virginia,  there  is  a  similar  bridge,  1000  feet  long,  and  300 
high;  and  in  Berkshire  County,  Massaciiuselts,  is  one  60  feet  iiigh. 

246.  At  Icononzo,  in  South  America,  on  the  route  from  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota  to  Popayan,  there  are  two  remarkable  bridges  of 
this  kind,  300  feet  high.  They  cross  an  immense  chasm, 
forming  the  bed  of  a  torrent  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
passed  in  any  other  way.    Two  others  exist  in  ^'lexico. 

247.  An  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  a  natural  bridge,  is 
presented  by  mouniains  uhicli  are  pierced  by  a  cavity  passing 
through  them. 

Mt.  Torghat  in  Norway  is  thus  pierced  by  a  cavity  ISO  feet  in  height;  and 
3000  in  length.  A  rock  near  New  Zealand,  and  the  Dorehohn,  in  the  isles  of 
Scotland,  are  pierced  in  the  same  manner  by  an  arch  through  wliich  the  sea 
passes. 

348.  Mountains  assume  a  great  variety  of forms,  according 
to  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed.  Sometimes  they  rise 
like  a  dome  or  a  bell,  and  sometimes  shoot  up  in  a  form  which 
gives  them  the  name  of  needles.  Chains  are  frequently  diver- 
sified with  numerous  pointed  peaks,  which  have  led  the  Span- 
iards to  give  them  the  name      sierra,  or  saw. 

249.  Volcanic  peaks  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  reg- 
ular conical  form,  produced  by  the  materials  thrown  out  from 
the  top;  as  in  Etna,  and  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

250.  Mountains  of  granite,  of  which  the  Alps  and  Norwegian 
Mountains  furnish  striking  examples,  are  usually  broken  into 
rugged  lofty  peaks,  abounding  with  steep  cliffs.  The  valleys  are 
in  general,  deep  and  narrow,  and  often  bounded  by  precipices. 

The  Table  ^Mountains, — one  in  South  Carolina,  and  one  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope, — are  striking  examples  of  precipices  of  granite.  The  latter  is  3500  feet  high 

251.  Mountains  composed  of  stratified  rocks,  such  as  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  and  clay  slate,  are  less  rugged.  In  passing  through 
the  transition  to  the  secondary  class,  they  become  smooth  and 


*  Jefferson's  Notes. 
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round-backed;  and  in  the  secondary  regions,  are  reduced  to 
gonile  swells  and  valleys,  which  appear  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea. 

252.  Limestone  of  the  transition  and  secondary  formations,  is 
marked  by  deep  valleys,  and  numerous  chasms  and  caves,  and 
often  presents  rough  cliffs  and  precipices.  The  upper  or  Jioziz 
limestone  usually  forms  extensive  tracts  of  flat  country. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee  furnish  examples  of  these  appearances.  The  chasms 
are  so  nuinerous  in  sotne  parts,  that  they  often  absorb  tlie  waters  of  springs  and 
streams  and  produce  a  drought. 

253.  Mountains  of  sandstone  are  seldom  of  any  great  height; 
and  as  this  rock  easily  decays,  they  present  a  great  variety  of 
forms.  In  the  uppermost  sandstone,  the  valleys  are  deep  and 
romantic;  the  hills  conical,  steep,  and  abounding  in  cliffs;  and 
it  often  presents  grand  pillars  and  colossal  masses,  which  form 
the  most  striking  rocky  scenes. 

In  some  instances,  they  appear  at  a  little  distance  like  a  city  in  ruins,  as  in 
several  parts  of  Africa,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Volga;  and  they  have 
sometimes  been  described  as  such.  The  Castie  Rock,  observed  by  Major  Long, 
near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has  a  similar  appearance. 

254.  Mountains  of  trap  rochs  are  composed  of  columns  of 
five  or  six  sides,  divided  into  joints,  which  are  closely  united  to 

^  each  other,  and  appear  like  a  solid  honeycomb.  They  present 
high  precipices,  which  often  have  the  regularity  of  walls  con- 
structed by  art.  A  mass  of  fragments  generally  lies  at  the 
base;  and  the  whole  appears  like  the  ruins  of  immense  towers 
or  castles. 


02)   The  GianVs  Causeway. 
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255.  Striking  examples  of  this  formation  are  seen  in  the 
basaltic  rocks,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  of  which  the 
Giant's  Causewmj  is  the  most  celebrated.  It  consists  of  three 
piers  of  columns,  extending  several  hundred  feet  into  the  sea, 
whose  tops  present  a  level  pavement  of  stone. 

The  columns  rarely  exceed  30  feet  in  height.  More  striking  appearances  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  this  basaltic  range,  which  extends  along  tlie  coast  40  miles 
in  length,  and  20  in  breadth.  The  two  most  remarkable  points  are  the  promon- 
tories of  l^flirAcad  and  jBe«g-ore.  They  consist  of  similar  ranges  of  columns, 
rising  150  feet  perpendicularly  at  Fairhead,  and  at  Bengore  400  feet. 

256.  The  Hebrides,  or  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  present 
similar  examples  of  basaltic  columns;  and  those  of  a  less  per- 
fect kind  are  found  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Palisadoe  Rocks 
of  the  Hudson  River — at  East  and  West  Rock,  near  New- 
Haven,  in  Connecticut — at  Mount  Holyoke,  near  Northamp- 
ton, and  other  places  in  the  range  of  mountains  extending  north 
from  these  bluffs. 

257.  The  height  of  mountains  of  trap  is  generally  small;  but 
in  South  America,  these  rocks  cover  some  of  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  Andes. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Chimborazo  and  Antisana,  are  crowned  by  immense 
walls  of  porphyry ;  a  rock  allied  to  trap,  rising  to  the  height  of  6,000  or  7,000  feet ; 
and  basalt,  which  has  never  been  observed  higher  than  4,000  feet  in  Europe,  rears 
its  castled  precipices  on  the  top  of  Pichinca,  18,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

258.  The  elevation  of  mountains  produces  a  great  effect  on  the 
air.  As  we  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  becomes  more 
rarefied.  At  any  considerable  height,  the  difference  is  so  great 
that  breathing  becomes  difficult,  and  all  efforts  laborious;  and 
the  blood  oflen  starts  from  the  eyes  and  lips. 

The  change  is  so  regular  and  gradual,  that  a  traveller  may  determine  the  height 
of  the  spot  on  which  he  is,  by  means  of  the  barometer,  an  instrument  which  meas- 
ures the  pressure  of  the  air.  The  elevation  of  mountains  is  usually  determined  in 
this  manner. 

259.  At  the  height  of  two  or  three  miles  the  air  becomes  so 
dry,  as  to  produce  the  most  distressing  thirst.  The  traveller 
finds  himself  elevated  above  the  region  of  clouds  and  storms; 
and  often  sees  them  roll  and  burst  beneath  him. 

260.  The  heat  also  diminishes  rapidly  in  ascending  moun- 
tains. At  the  height  of  two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  sea,  in 
latitude  40  degrees,  and  three  miles  at  the  equator,  the  cold  is 
so  intense,  that  every  trace  of  animal  life  is  extinct.  All  above 
is  the  abode  of  silence  and  desolation.  At  this  height,  snow 
and  ice  continue  through  the  year;  and  hence  the  peaks  of  the 
Andes,  the  Alps,  and  other  lofty  mountains,  are  whitened  with 
perpetual  snow. 

261.  The  elevation  of  table  lands  produces  the  same  effects 
on  the  air  and  climate  as  in  mountains;  and  the  distinctions  of 
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latitudes  and  zones  are  often  lost,  over  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try thus  elevated. 

262.  The  habitations  of  men  are  rarely  found  in  Europe 
above  the  height  of  6,500  feet;  and  the  highest  inhabited  spot 
is  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard,  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  But 
in  the  Torrid  Zone  of  South  America,  we  find  large  cities,  such 
as  Quito  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  at  this  height.  Considera- 
ble settlements,  such  as  the  town  of  Guanca  Veiica,  in  Peru^ 
are  still  higher;  and  the  single  farm  house  of  Antisana,  in 
New  Grenada,  is  13,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

263.  Immediately  below  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  we 
find  in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  lofty  mountains,  those  vast 
lakes  of  ice  called  glaciers.  They  are  formed  by  the  alternate 
melting  and  freezing  of  the  snow,  in  the  various  seasons;  and 
therefore  occur  chiefly  in  the  Temperate  and  Frigid  Zones. 
They  are  found  of  the  greatest  extent  and  magnificence  among 
the  Alps. 

These  mountains  contain  not  ]e?s  than  400  glaciers.  They  are  of  various  sizes, 
but  frequently  extend  16  or  18  miles  in  length,  and  the  total  area  of  their  surface 
is  estimated  at  1000  scjuare  miles.    They  are  from  100  to  600  feet  in  depth. 

264.  The  surface  of  the  glaci-ers,  is  in  some  cases,  smooth  and 
unbroken,  and  presents  an  immense  mirror  of  ice.  In  others, 
they  are  broken  with  waves,  and  appear  like  the  sea  congealed 
in  the  midst  of  a  tempest.  In  many  instances,  they  are  crossed 
by  deep  chasms,  and  adorned  with  pinnacles  of  ice,  rising  in 
various  forms,  appearing  like  the  spires  and  turrets  of  a  city 
of  crystal. 

265.  Glaciers  also  occur  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  Pyre- 
nees;  and  the  coasts  and  mountains  of  JYorway,  Lapland,  and 
Spilzbergen,  present  scenes  of  desolation  of  this  kind,  whose 
magnificence  is  beyond  description. 

266.  Vast  masses  frequently  break  off  from  the  snows  and 
glaciers  of  lofty  mountains,  and  roll  into  the  valleys  with  a  tre- 
mendous roar.  In  Switzerland,  houses,  and  even  villages, 
have  been  buried  by  these  falling  masses  of  snow  and  ice, 
which  are  called  avalanches. 

267.  At  first  view,  the  rugged  mountain  ranges  of  the  globe 
appear  like  deformities  on  its  surface.  But  they  are  found  to 
serve  important  purposes,  by  the  care  of  Hi3i  who  made  them. 

268.  Thoy  collect  and  condense  the  clouds  and  vapors,  and 
thus  supply  the  springs  and  streams  which  fertilize  the  earth. 
The  loftiest  are  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  even  in  the  Tor- 
rid Zone;  and  thus  serve  to  cool  and  equalize  the  temperature 
of  these  burning  regions,  while  they  furnish  inexhaustible  res- 
ervoirs for  the  supply  of  water.  They  also  arrest  the  progress 
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of  the  winds,  and  cause  a  variety  of  currents  in  the  atmosphere, 
by  which  every  part  of  it  is  put  in  motion,  and  thus  preserved 
pure  and  sakibrious. 

The  numberless  varieties  in  the  form  and  aspect  of  moun- 
tains, diversify  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  furnish  every 
species  of  grand  and  beautiful  scenery.  A  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  peaks,  and  precipices,  and  chasms,  which  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  travellers,  would  form  a  volume  of 
itself 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  MOUNTAINS. 

269.  Mountains  may  be  ai^^anged  according  to  their  height, 
in  twelve  classes,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  and  in 
the  "  Comparative  View  of  Mountains,"  which  is  placed  as  the 
frontispiece  to  this  volume. 


Class. 


Height. 


Example. 


II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
Xlt. 


I.  about  5  miles,  or  27,000  feet,  Hiramaleli  Mts. 


21 ,000 
18,000 
15,000 
13,000 
10.000 
8,000 
5,090 
3,000 
2,500 
1,500 
1,000 


The  Ar.des. 
Popocatapetl. 
Mt.  Blanc. 
Teneriffe. 
Mt.  Etna. 
Mexico. 
3It.  Heckla. 
31 1.  Vesin  ins. 
Alleganv  Ml^. 
Mt.  Toiii. 
.Alt.  Holyoke. 


270.  The  following  table  contains  the  principal  mountains 
on  the  globe,  arranged  in  their  classes,  with  their  estimated 
height  in  feet. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  where  a  chain  is  mentioned,  as  the  Hiinnaaleh,  &c. 
the  highest  point  is  set  down.  Those  in  Italic  Jbelong  to  the  Western  Conti- 
nent. ,  ^ 


FIRST  CLASS. 

Himmaleh  Mts. 
 Da  wa  la  ge'ri 

SF.COXD  CLASS. 

Hira'ma  leh  Mts. 

 2d  peak. 

 13th  peak 

The  Andes 
Chim  bo  ra'zo 
Man'Jlos  (Chili) 
Chil'lan 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Volcano  Co  to  pax'i 
Mou  na  Ka'ah  (Owyhee) 


HEIGHT   OF  MOUNTAINS. 

Feet.!  Third  Class  continued. 


I  El  bu'rus,  Caucasus 
27,677  3It.  Elias 
V.  Orizaba 
V.  Po  po  cat  a  petl 


25,659 
22,217 


FOURTH  CLASS. 

V.  Pi  chin'ca 
Mt.  Blanc,  Alps 


21,440  Mt.  Ro'sa  do. 


20,000 


18,000 


Gee^h  (Abyssinia) 

Eginont  (i\e\v  Zealand) 
Hamar  (Chin.  Tartary) 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Mt.  Fair' weather 


17,000 


5"  15,000 


14,900 
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Fifth  Class  continued. 

Mt.  O'pliir  (Sumatra)  ) 
Mt.  At'las  5 
Peak  of  Teneriffe 
Rocky  Mts. 

Highest  Peak 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

Si  er'ra  Ne  va'da  (Spain) 
James'  Peak 

Per  dii',  Pyrenees  ) 
Mt.  Et'na  5 
Al  tai'an  3Its.  ^ 
Snow  Mts.  (Africa) 
Mt.  Cell  is',  Alps 
Volcano  of  Bourbon 

SEVENTH  CLASS. 

City  of  Qui'to 
Mt.  Ar  a  rat 
Leb  a  non 
St.  Goth'ard,  Alps 
Ve  li'no,  Appenines 
Lorn  nitz,  Car  pa'thi  an 
V.  Du'i  da  (Guiana) 
Bits,  of  Gon'dar 
Dof'ra  field  3Its. 

EIGHTH  CLASS. 

Blue  Mts.  (Jamaica) 
City  of  Mexico 
City  of  Pu  eh' la 
Pi'co  (Azores) 
White  Mts. 
  IVashinsrton 


Feet. 
13,000|; 
12,200i 


Eighth  Class  continued. 


11,800! 
11, 500 1 

11,000 


Ce  vennes',  Sansi 

0  lym'pus  (Turkey) 
Blaa  serk  (Greenland) 

iMt.  Hec'la 
12,500  Mt.  Fda  (Turkey) 

1  NINTH  CLASS. 

Moose  hil'lock      .  Harapshi 
Ben  Xev'is  (Scotland) 
Sad  die  Mtn.  (Massachusetts 
Green  Mts. 

 Mansfield 

Cairn  goVum  (Scotland) 
Gauts  (Hindoostan) 
Table  Mtn.  (S.  Carolina) 
Ott'er  Peak  (Virginia) 
Cats' kill  Mts.  (N.  York) 

 Round  Top 

Mt.  Ve  su'vi  us 
Snow  don'  (Wales) 
Ta'ble  Mt.  (S.  Africa) 
Mont  ser  rat'  (Sjiain) 
As  cut  ney  (Vermont) 


10,000 

9,500 
9,000 

1 

\  8,000 


TENTH  CLASS. 

Cats' kill  Mts.  (X.  Y.) 
 White  Face 

^        ,!  ELEVENTH  CLASS. 

^'^^^  Mt.  Tom  (Mass.) 
jRock  of  Gib  ral'tar 

I  TWELFTH  CLASS. 

6,634:31/.  Holy'oke  (Mass.) 


Feet. 
6,300 

6,000 
.5,000 

4,500 
4,300 

4,000 

3,900 

3,800 
3,700 

3,500 
3,300 


2,600 
1,500 
1,250 


ISLANDS. 

27 1 .  Islands  are  the  tops  of  mountains  or  table-lands,  whose 
base  is  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  whose  valleys  and  passes 
are  filled  with  its  waters, 

272.  They  have  all  the  varieties  of  situation  and  appearance 
which  belong  to  mountains;  some  rising  alone,  like  insulated 
mountains,  as  the  celebrated  rock  of  St.  Helena;  others  ar- 
ranged in  groups;  and  others  still  in  chains. 

They  present,  in  short,  the  same  appearance  as  a  hilly  or  mountainous  coun- 
try, covered  with  a  flood,  which  leaves  only  the  most  elevated  spots  exposed. 

273.  Small  islands  are  sometimes  mere  rocks,  scantily  cov- 
ered with  soil,  without  rivulets,  and  often  without  springs. 
Large  Islands  are  only  continents  in  miniature;  and  have  their 
own  system  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  streams. 

274.  The  same  variety  of  structure  is  found  in  islands,  as  in 
hills  and  mountains.  Some  are  composed  of  rocks,  varying  in 
form  according  to  their  class:  others  consist  of  mere  banks  of 
sand,  or  alluvial  beds,  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  or  by  the  current 
of  a  river 
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275.  Some  inlands  have  been  produced  within  the  memory  of 
man,  and  others  enlarged  or  elevated  by  the  eruptions  of  vol- 
canoes in  the  sea.  There  are  many  others,  like  the  Canaries, 
Azores,  and  Lipari  Islands,  whose  appearance  and  rocks  indi- 
cate that  they  were  formed  in  this  manner. 

276.  Some  islands  consist  entirely  of  coral  or  madrepore,  a 
rock  which  is  formed  by  a  small  marine  insect  or  polypus,  of 
the  torrid  zone,  for  its  habitation. 

A  portion  of  the  rock  seems  to  be  first  fonned  on  tlie  bed  of  the  ocean  bv  these 
insects,  upon  which  they  build  until  the  mass  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
coral  reefs.  Sand,  sliells,  and  other  substances,  are  tlirown  upon  them  by  tlie 
waves  ;  and  they  become  the  resort  of  sea-birds.  Small  animals  and  the  seeds  of 
vegetables  are  then  lodged  upon  tliera  from  floating  wood  or  seaweed ;  and  they 
are  at  length  covered  witli  soil,  and  prepared  for  the  habitation  of  man. 

277.  Reefs  and  islands  of  coral  are  found  in  every  stage  of 
formation;  and  new  ones  frequently  appear  in  places  where  the 
water  is  unfathomable,  surpassing  the  proudest  work  of  man. 

A  single  reef  of  coral,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  is  350  miles  iu 
length,  without  any  considerable  opening;  and  the  island  of  Tongitabou,  w  ith 
many  others  in  the  PaciMc,  consists  chiefly  of  coral,  formed  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. 

278.  Several  harbors  of  the  Red  Sea  have  been  blocked  up 
by  the  labors  of  these  animals;  and  the  port  of  Bantum,  w 
Java,  was  closed  in  the  course  of  a  century  in  the  same  mannei 
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(13.)    Mount  Etna. 
279.  Volcanoes  have  not  the  same  'permanency  of  cJiaracta 
as  other  features  of  the  globe  They  are  in  fact,  only  mountains 
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which  are  subject  to  the  action  of  internal  fire,  and  their  num- 
ber and  character  are  liable  to  continual  change  from  its  effects. 

280.  The  fires  of  volcanoes  burst  forth  in  eruptions  of  smoke 
and  flame,  and  melted  stones,  or  lava,  from  an  opening  called 
the  crater. 

281.  A  few,  like  that  of  Stromboli,  near  Sicily,  blaze  contin- 
uallij.  But  in  most  volcanoes,  eruptions  take  place  only  at  in- 
tervals; and  for  a  great  length  of  time,  nothing  but  smoke  is- 
sues from  the  top;  accompanied  in  some  cases,  as  in  Vesuvius, 
by  a  small  stream  of  lava  from  an  opening  in  the  side.  Some 
ancient  volcanoes  have  become  extinct  or  dormant,  and  neiu  ones 
have  burst  forth,  within  the  memory  of  man. 

282.  More  than  200  volcanoes  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
world,  one  half  of  which  are  in  America;  but  many  of  them 
have  never  been  described,  and  have  scarcely  receiv^ed  a  name 
in  works  of  geography. 

The  volcanoes  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  generally  on  islands;  but  those  of  Amer- 
ica^are  chiefly  on  the  main  land;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement  of 
their  number  by  Jamieson. 

Europe,  on  the  continent,  1 — on  islands,  12. 

Asia,       "    "       "        8—"      "  58. 

America,  "    "       "       97— "      "  19. 

Africa,     "    "       "       unknown    "  many. 
The  extent  and  connection  of  these  volcanoes  is  such,  that  we  may  trace  thenti 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  grand  mountain  ranges  of  the  earth  which  have 
been  described. 

283.  Commencing  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  the  land  of  fire, 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Western  Continent,  we  find  a 
range  of  volcanoes,  some  active  and  others  dormant,  extending 
along  the  American  chain,  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Not  less  than  40  volcanoes  are  continually  burning,  between  Cape  Horn  and 
Cotopaxi.  The  whole  mountainous  region  of  the  province  of  Quito,  may  be  con- 
sidered, according  to  Humboldt,  as  one  immense  volcano,  more  than  2,000  square 
miles  in  extent;  throwing  out  its  fires  through  the  craters  of  Cotopaxi,  Tungura- 
gua,  Antisana,  and  Pichinca;  and  a  large  part  of  Mexico  exhibits  similar  ap- 
pearances. The  Peaks  of  Orizaba  and  Pooocatapeti,  with  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  rise  three  or  four  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  form  the  loftiest 
volcanoes  upon  the  globe. 

284.  At  Beenng's  Straits,  we  find  the  same  range  continu- 
ing in  a  winding  course,  through  the  chain  of  islands  which 
connects  the  two  continents,  to  Kamschatka,  and  the  islands 
south  of  it ;  and  thence,  through  Japan  and  Formosa  to  the  Phi- 
lippines, the  Moluccas,  the  Sunda  Isles,  and  the  New  Hebrides. 

285.  Marks  of  volcanic  fire  are  also  found  in  the  islands  of 
New  Amsterdam,  and  St.  Paul's  and  Bourbon  in  the  Indian 
Ocean;  and  that  of  Gebel  Tar,  in  the  Red  Sea;  and  thence  we 
may  find  the  traces  of  these  fires  in  earthquakes,  hot  springs,  vol- 
canic rocks,  or  active  volcanoes,  through  Syria,  Greece,  Italy, 
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Germany,  and  France,  and  even  through  England,  to  Iceland. 
Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Hecla,  are  the  most  conspicuous  volcanoes 
in  this  range,  and  among  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world. 

The  Grecian  ArcJiipelago  has  witnessed  many  volcanic  eruptions.  The 
Lipari  Isles  appear  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  contain  the  volcano  of  Strom- 
boli,  which  has  burned  without  interruption  for  more  than  2,000  years.  It  is  ap- 
propriately styled  the  great  light-house  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Appenines,  even  to  the  north  of  Italy,  furnish  abundant  traces  of  volcanic 
fires;  and  the  hot  springs  and  volcanic  rocks  of  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
form  links  of  the  same  chain,  which  seems  to  extend  to  Mt.  Hecla,  and  other  vol- 
canoes in  Iceland. 

286.  Respectable  authors  observe,  that  almost  all  the  isl- 
ands in  the  Atlantic,  and  many  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Indian 
Seas,  are  volcanic."  This  is  the  fact  with  a  number  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  No  less  than  42  volcanoes,  active  or  dor- 
mant, are  found  among  the  Azores;  and  the  whole  group  of  the 
Canaries  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  submarine  volcano.*  The 
Peak  of  Teneriffe  in  this  group,  is  the  loftiest  known  volcano, 
except  those  of  America. 

(II.) 

287.  The  eruption  of  a  volcano  is  preceded,  sometimes  for  several  weeks,  by 
tlie  shocks  of  earthquakes,  or  by  vast  columns  of  smoke  w  hich  rise  from  its  sum- 
mit, often  involving  the  surrounding  countrj'  in  darkness.  Tremendous  explosions 
like  the  discharges  of  a  great  train  of  artillery,  then  commence;  and  are  succeed- 
ed by  sudden  flashes  of  red  flame,  and  showers  of  red-hot  stones.  A  stream  of 
lava  next  bursts  forth  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  or  in  a  great  eruption,  from 
the  crater  at  the  top,  and  flows  like  red-hot  metal,  in  a  sluggish,  but  destructive 
current  down  the  sides.  After  the  lava  ceases  to  flow,  the  volcanic  ashes,  com- 
posed of  sand  and  fragments  of  lava,  are  thrown  out  in  large  quantities  from  the 
crater,  and  fall  in  showers  on  the  surrounding  country, 

288.  The  ordinary  streams  of  lava  spread  into  fields,  which  soon  congeal  or 
tlie  surface  into  a  hard,  black  scoria,  like  the  slag  of  a  furnace;  and  which  may 
be  crossed  in  safety  while  the  mass  beneath  is  still  fluid.  In  great  eruptions,  tlie 
quantity  is  such  as  to  form  extensive  rock  masses;  and  sometimes  buries  the  ad^ 
joining  villages.  In  this  way  the  city  of  Ilerculaneum  was  buried  in  solid  lava  to 
the  depth  of  70  feet,  during  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in.  A.  I>.  79. 

289.  The  quantity  of  ashes  is  often  so  great  as  to  darken  the  air,  and  some- 
times to  cover  considerable  tracts  of  country.  During  an  eru|)tion  of  Tamboro,  in 
the  island  of  Sumbawa,  near  Java,  in  April  1815,  the  show  ers  of  dust  produced 
total  darkness,  at  a  great  distance  f\-^in  the  volcano.  At  IMadura,  330  miles  dis- 
tant, it  continued  from  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  11  the  next  moi  ning.  On 
the  island  of  Sumbawa,  it  continued  22  hours.  The  explosions  of  this  eruption 
were  heard  at  Ternate,  one  of  the  Spice  Islands,  which  is  more  than  800  miles 
distant. t 

290.  During  the  eruption  in  which  Herculaneum  was  overwhelmed,  the  shbwer 
of  ashes  was  so  abundant  as  to  bury  the  city  of  Pompeii.  Both  cities  have  been 
partially  excavated,  and  many  remains  of  their  inhabitants  discovered.  (See 
Ancient  Geography.) 

291.  Torrents  of  hot  water  and  mud  occasionally  descend  during  the  eruption 
of  volcanoes,  and  sometimes  contain  fish.  They  are  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
melting  of  the  snows  on  their  summits,  by  others  to  a  subterranean  communica- 
tion with  the  sea.  The  lofty  volcanoes  of  South  America  and  Mexico  seldom 
throw  out  lava,  but  produce  their  most  destructive  effects  by  these  torrents.  Forty 
thousand  persons  have  been  destroyed  in  this  manner  dui  ing  a  single  eruption 

*Bakewell — Humboldt.  f  Edia.  Philos.  Journal, 
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292.  There  is  one  class  teimod  mud  volcanoes,  which  throw  out  mud  and 
water  by  the  explosion  of  confined  air;  but  rarely  emit  llaine.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  of  Macaluba,  in  Sicily.  Others  occur  at  Modena  and  Bologna, 
in  Italy;  in  tlie  Crimea  in  Rn.-.sla;  and  in  Java,  and  Iceland. 

293.  "  Eruptions  are  most  frequent  in  the  lowest  volcanoes.  Those  w  hich  are 
lofty,  often  remain  quiet  fm  many  years. 

The  eruptions  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  have  been  very  rare  during  the  last  two 
centuries;  and  for  a  long  lime,  the  volcanic  fires  seemed  extinct.  Vesuvius  was 
quiet  for  nearly  100  yeais  at  one  period;  and  travellers  ha\e  sometimes  been  able 
to  descend  into  its  cialer. 

294.  Volcanoes  sometimes  become  entirely  extinct.  They  often  retain  much 
of  their  heat,  and  exhale  great  ciuantities  of  sulphur  and  salts  of  various  kinds. 
The  Solfa  Terra,  near  Naples,  is  a  plain  of  some  extent,  lying  in  the  crater  of 
an  extinguished  volcano.  The  heat  of  the  surface  is  considerable;  and  such 
quantities  of  sulphur  are  exhaled  as  to  render  it  a  viluable  mine. 

295.  The  et^uptions  of  volcanoes  frequently  issue  from  several  openings,  or 
smaller  craters,  within  the  great  ciaier  al  the  top.  The  number  and  size  of  the 
craters  is  changed  by  eruptions;  a:;d  they  are  S(  ujctinies  formed  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountain.    The  materials  thrown  out  usually  form  a  hill  around  the  opening. 

The  cone  fi  om  w  hich  the  smoke  of  Vesuvius  ascended  a  few  years  siiice,  was 
150  feet  high,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  great  crater.  The  great  crater  of 
Etna  contained,  at  one  period,  a  number  of  smalbr  ones;  as  represented  in  the 
engraving. 


(14.)    Crater  of  Etna. 

296.  The  tracts  around  a  volcano,  which  are  covered  with  recent  lava,  have 
a  rugged  and  desolate  appearance.  But  those  districts  where  the  lava  has  decayed 
into  soil,  or  where  the  earth  has  been  impregnated  with  the  salts  and  ashes  from 
the  volcano,  and  is  warmed  by  the  heal,  are  uncommonly  fertile.  This  is  the 
fact  wilh  the  country  at  the  foot  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  The  torrents  of  mud  from 
the  American  volcanoes  also  enrich  the  soil  of  the  countries  they  desolate. 

297.  The  eruptions  of  volcanoes  sometimes  change  the  face  of  a  country.  Dur- 
ing an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a  hill  1,000  feet  high  was  thrown  up  in  a  single 
night.  At  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  after  a  series  of  terrible  earthquakes,  in  1759,  a 
considerable  tract  of  country  swelled  and  burst  open  with  volcanic  fires,  and  threw 
up  numerous  peaks.  The  highest  is  the  volcano  of  Jorullo;  Avhich  rises  1,500 
.^eet  above  the  plain,  and  is  continually  in  a  state  of  eruption 
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298.  Volcanoes  most  frequmtly  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  or  of  great 
lakes;  and  sometimes  hurst  out  from  unfathomable  depths  in  the  ocean. 

Submarine  volcanoes  are  preceded  by  a  violent  boiling  and  agitation  of  the 
sea.  Smoke,  flames,  and  lava,  are  thrown  up  tlirough  its  waters,  with  volumes 
of  inflammable  air,  which  roll  in  sheets  of  fire  over  the  waves. 

299.  In  some  cases,  the  quantity  of  matter  is  so  great,  as  to  rise  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  form  new  reefs  and  islands.  In  1811,  a  volcano  burst  out 
in  the  sea.  near  St.  Michael's,  one  of  the  Azores,  and  formed  an  island  of  consid- 
erable height,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  was  named  Sabrina.  It  has 
since  disappeared.  Similar  instances  have  occurred  in  the  Archipelago.  In 
1814,  a  volcanic  island  arose  near  Oonalaska,  on  the  western  coast  of  Nortli 
America. 

(II.)  EARTHQUAKES. 
800.  Earthquakes  are  sudden  motions  of  the  earth,  w  hich  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  volcanoes,  and  from  which  no  portion  of  the  earth  is  entirely  exempt. 

301.  They  are  iisuallv  preceded  by  a  general  stillness  in  the  air.<  The  sea 
swells  and  roars,  without  wind.  Sometimes  it  rises  to  a  great  height,  and 
overflows  the  land:  and  then  sinks  back  as  suddenly  to  its  level.  The  fountains 
are  agitated,  and  send  forth  muddy  or  impure  waters.  A  deep,  rumbling  noise, 
like  that  of  carriages  over  a  rough  paveujent;  a  rushing  souad,  like  wind;  or 
a  tremendous  exjjlosion,  like  tlie  discliarge  of  cannon,  immediately  precedes 
the  shock.  The  ground  suddenly  heaves  upward,  or  is  rocked  from  side 
to  side,  with  successive  vibrations,  overthrowing  the  feeble  structures  erected 
by  man,  and  scarcely  permitting  their  inhabitants  to  totter  into  a  place  of 
safety. 

302.  The  first  shock  seldom  lasts  longer  than  a  minute,  and  frequently  com- 
pletes the  mo>t  awfid  de.-truction  in  this  short  period.  This  is  often  followed  by 
many  others  in  succession,  and  sometimes  for  several  weeks. 

803.  Chasms  ar^e  occasionally  opened  in  the  earth,  from  which  smoke  and 
flame,  or  torrents  of  water  burst  forth.  In  some  ca^es,  they  have  been  so  exten- 
sive, that  large  cities  have  sunk  dow  n  in  a  moment,  as  was  the  fact  with  the  city 
of  Euphemia,  in  southern  Italy,  and  Port  Rt)yal,  in  .Jamaica. 

304.  Earthquakes  soniKtimes  c//G7i5-e  the  aspect  of  a  country.  Whole  islands 
are  sunk  or  raised;  the  course  of  rivei^  changed;  and  the  sea  i)re:i};s  in  upon  the 
land,  fjrming  new  bays  and  gulf-,  or  cutting  ofi^  islands  from  the  main.  It  was 
by  such  irruptions  of  the  sea  that  Callao,  in  Peru,  was  overw  helmed  in  1687,  and 
St.  Ubes,  in  Portugal,  in  1755,  with  great  numbers  of  their  inhabitants. 

305.  The  most  dreadful  earthquakes  have  taken  place  in  the  countries  bor- 
derii^g  on  the  ^lediterranean  Sea,  and  in  th.ose  which  surround  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  Peru  they  are  frequent.  They  have  been  occasion- 
ally experienced  in  most  other  countries.  A  considerable  number  have  been  felt 
iu  the  United  States,  most  of  which  were  slight. 

306.  In  1755,  a  very  remarkable  and  destructive  earthquake  extended  over  a 
large  part  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  It  was  most  terrible  in  Portugal  and 
the  neighboring  countries.  St.  Ubes  was  swallowed  up  in  the  sea;  Lisbon  was 
almost  destroyed;  and  several  towns  in  Spain  and  Barbary  were  either  destroyed 
or  very  much  injured.  It  was  felt  in  the  north  of  Euiope,  and  the  northern 
United  States;  and  even  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  of  North  America  were 
agitated  by  it. 

oO~.  One  of  the  most  recent  earthquakes  of  importance  occurred  in  the  nordi- 
ern  part  of  Syria,  in  the  autumn  of  1S22.  By  th.e  first  shock,  Aleppo  was  destroyed 
to  its  foundations,  and  almost  every  village  in  the  province.  20,000  persons  are 
supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  ruins.  The  shocks  continued  to  be  felt  for  nearly 
two  months,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  in  continual  alarm. 

SOS.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  ISll,  till  1813,  a  great  extent  of  the 
earth  lying  between  5^  and  48^  of  north  latitude,  from  the  meridian  of  the  Azores 
to  the  Chippewan  Mountains  of  North  America,  and  from  the  coasts  of  Venezuela 
and  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada,  to  the  Green  Mountains  cf  Vermont,  was  shaken 
by  numerous  earthquakes.    More  than  200  shocks  were  felt  in  tlie  island  of  St. 
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Vincent;  and  during  the  sauie  period,  the  volcanic  island  of  Sabrina  arose  among 
the  Azores. 

309.  The  Earthquake  of  Venezuela,  in  1812,  was  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
in  modern  times.  In  the  city  of  Caraccas,  the  shock  lasted  less  than  one  minute; 
yet  nine  tenths  of  the  city  was  entirely  destroyed. 

310.  The  most  violent  ever  known  in  the  United  States,  were  those  which 
occurred  in  1811  and  1812,  in  the  middle,  southern  and  western  States,  from 
New-York  to  Florida  and  Mississippi ;  and  particularly  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
Eighty-seven  shocks  were  counted  in  seven  days. 

The  river  was  so  violently  agitated  that  the  crews  of  boats  could  not  stand  on 
their  feet.  The  banks,  in  many  instances,  fell  in,  and  new  islands  arose  from  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  earth  moved  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Whole  forests 
were  overthrown,  and  others  were  swallowed  up  in  chasms,  so  deep  as  to  conceal 
llieir  tops.  The  village  of  New  Madrid  was  almost  destroyed.  Trifling  shocks 
are  still  frequent  in  some  parts  of  this  region,  especially  at  Cape  Girardeau  and 
New  Madrid. 

311.  Earthquakes  are  most  frequent  in  volcanic  regions.  The  shocks  are 
the  most  violent  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  volcano,  or  when  it  is  not  in  a 
state  of  eruption. 

312.  These  circumstances,  and  the  similarity  of  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes,  indicate  their  common  origin  in  tlie  internal  fires  of  the  earth. 
Volcanoes  have  been  styled  the  chimneys  through  which  these  fires  have  vent; 
and  their  eruptions  are  considered  as  a  means  of  securing  the  surrounding  country 
from  tlie  more  dreadful  and  extensive  destruction  of  an  earthc{uake. 

313.  The  shocks  and  eruptions  are  probably  produced  by  the  sudden  forma- 
tion of  vapor  and  gases,  (perhaps  by -the  influx  of  water  from  the  sea,)  which  burst 
forth  like  the  smoke  from  a  cannon,  or  the  steam  from  an  overcharged  boiler. 

But  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  man  can  do  little  in  investigating  the 
causes  of  these  awful  phenomena,  which  exhibit  in  so  striking  a  manner  the  power 
of  the  Creator — "  HE  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth;  He  toucheth  the 
hills,  and  they  smoke." 

(II.)  CAVES. 


(16.)  Grotto  of  Antiparos. 

314.  In  various  parts  of  tlie  earth.  Caves  are  found  which  are  ofton  objects  of 
euriosity  and  wonder. 
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315.  Many  are  mere  naked,  cavities,  wonderful  only  on  account  of  tlipjr  great 
size  and  extent;  or  sublime,  from  the  awful  gloom  whicli  pervades  them,  and  tne 
echoes  which  roll  like  thunder  throOgh  their  vaulted  passages.  Some  are  of  great 
depth;  as  that  of  Frederickshall  in  Norway,  which  is  calculated  to  be  11,000 
feet  in  depth.  Others  contain  rivers  and  cataracts,  which  add  to  their  beauty  or 
grandeur.  Sometimes  they  receive  into  tlieir  bosoms  considerable  streams  of 
water,  for  which  there  is  no  visible  discharge. 

316.  One  of  the  grandest  natural  caverns  known  is  FingaVs  Cave,  in  Staffa, 
one  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  Its  sides  are  formed  of  ranges  of  basal- 
tic columns,  which  have  almost  the  regularity  of  hewn  stone.  The  roof  is  com- 
posed of  the  tops  of  others,  which  appear  to  have  been  broken  away.  The  length 
is  370  feet,  the  height  at  the  entrance  117  feet.  Its  bottom  is  covered  by  the 
sea,  and  die  light  [)ervades  every  part  of  it.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  granci 
and  beautiful  architecture  of  nature. 

317.  In  Iceland,  there  are  many  caves,  formed  by  the  lava  from  its  volcanoes. 
One  of  these,  called  Sutzkeller,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island,  is  40  feet 
high,  50  feet  broad,  and  4,300  long.    It  contains  large  Cjiiantities  of  ice  and  snow. 

318.  The  caves  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanoes,  often  exhale  hot 
and  sulphureous  vapors.  The  sulphur  is  condensed  in  sou)e  of  them,  and  obtained 
as  an  article  of  commerce. 

319.  In  South  America,  is  the  Cavern  of  Guacharo,  which  is  said  to  extend 
for  leagues.  It  has  never  been  examined  more  than  one  fourth  of  a  mile;  but 
thus  far,  its  form  was  found  uncommonly  regular. 

320.  In  tlie  volcanic  country  near  Rome,  there  are  many  natural  cavities  of 
great  extent  and  coolness,  which  are  sometimes  resorted  to  as  a  refuge  from  the 
heat.  The  grottos  in  the  Cevennes  IMountains,  France,  are  both  numerous 
and  extensive,  and  abound  with  objects  cf  curiosity. 

321.  Such  caverns  in  France  and  Itrdy,  not  unfrequently,  are  so  cool  as  to 
preserve  ice  through,  the  year;  and  thus  form  natural  ice-houses.  The  water 
trickling  from  the  roof,  continually  renews  the  supply. 

IVatural  ice-houses  are  also  found  in  fissures  or  cavities  at  Williamstown,  in 
Massachusetts;  and  in  the  Meriden  Hills,  a  range  near  New-Haven  in  Connect- 
icut. At  Szeilitze,  in  Hungary,  is  a  cave  with  numerous  winding  passages  of 
great  height,  of  the  same  kind. 

322.  Caverns  are  most  frequent  in  limestone  rocks.  In  these  instances,  tlie 
water  trickling  through  the  roof  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  lime,  and  again  depos- 
its it  when  dropping.  It  thus  gradually  forms  a  slender  tube,  like  an  icicle,  called 
a  stalactite,  ofren  of  pure  and  brilliant  whiteness.  In  the  progress  of  time,  these 
stalactites  are  lengthened  into  large  pillars,  hanging  f:om  the  roof.  This  class 
may  be  termed  stalactic  caves. 

323.  The  water  which  falls  on  the  floor  of  these  caverns  makes  a  similar  de- 
posit, and  forms  a  pedestal  there,  called  a  stalagmite,  which  often  unites  with  a 
stalactite,  and  completes  a  column.  These  columns  are  frequently  enlarged  to  a 
great  size,  varied  in  their  shape,  and  sometimes  beautifully  tinted. 

324.  In  some  cases,  the  parts  are  imperfect.  A  stalagmite  rising  fromthe  floor, 
seems  like  an  altar  on  a  statue;  or  a  number  of  stalactites  depending  from  the 
roof  are  united  into  a  curtain.  In  this  way  the  most  interesting  and  fontastic 
forms  are  produced;  and  one  of  these  cavities  often  resembles  an  immense  cathe- 
dral, lined  with  columns,  or  a  magnificent  palace  in  ruins. 

The  deposit  which  forms  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  is  capable  of  being 
polished  and  wrought  into  the  most  beautiful  ornaments,  and  is  usually  called 
spar. 

325.  The  most  celebrated  cavern  of  this  kind  is  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos,  on 
the  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  Archipelago.  The  passage  L.t  thu  entrance 
glitters  with  the  torch  light,  as  if  studded  with  diamonds.  From  this,  the  trav- 
eller is  letdown  several  precipices,  by  ropes,  to  the  depth  of  1,500  feet,  before  he 
reaches  the  principal  grotto,  a  magnificent  vault,  360  feet  long,  340  wide,  and  180 
in  height. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  stalactites,  many  of  them  20  feet  long,  and  hung  with 
festoons  of  varied  forms  and  brilliant  appearance.    In  some  parts,  iaunense 
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columns  descend  to  the  floor.  In  others,  is  presented  the  appearance  of  trees  and 
brooks  turned  to  marble. 

326.  The  Peak  Cavern  in  Dei'byshire,  England,  is  also  a  celebrated  curiosity 
of  this  kind.  It  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  at  its  lowest  part,  600  feet 
below  the  surface. 

The  mine  of  Fluor  Spar  in  Cas^/eion,  Derbyshire,  passes  through  several  sta- 
lactic  caverns,  which  are  said  to  rival  that  of  Antiparosjn  beauty.  Many  other 
caverns  are  found  in  this  neighborhood,  and  in  other  parts  of  England,  with  the 
same  general  features.  Some  of  these  contain  subterraneous  cascades,  whose 
beauty  and  grandeur  are  increased  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  seen. 

327.  In  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  there  are  a  number  of  staiactic  caverns,  of 
which  the  principal  is  St.  Michael's  Cave.  The  entrance  is  1,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  leading  into  a  spacious  hall,  incrusted  with  spar,  and  terminated  by  immense 
columns  of  the  same  substance.  Most  mountains  of  limestone  contain  similar 
caves,  varying  chiefly  in  the  circumstances  of  size  and  depth. 

328.  In  the  limestone  regions  of  England,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  caverns  are 
found  containing  great  quantities  of  the  hones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceroa, 
hyena,  and  other  animals  now  extinct.  Those  of  Kirkdale,  in  England,  and 
Gailenreuth,  in  Germany,  are  among  the  most  remarkable. 

The  bones  are  enclosed  in  a  bed  of  clay,  which  bears  evident  marks  of  dilU' 
vra/ origin.  The  animals  were  doubtless  natives  of  the  country ;  and  were  pro- 
bably all  destroyed  by  the  deluge.  No  species  of  the  same  animals  are  now  found, 
except  in  hot  countries. 

329.  There  are  many  staiactic  caves  in  the  United  States. 

Madison's  Cave,  in  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  is  an  interesting  object  of 
this  kind,  extending  300  feet  into  the  earth,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  incrusta- 
tions of  stalactites. 

Wier''s  Cave,  in  the  same  county,  is  of  the  same  kind,  extending  800  yards, 
but  extremely  irregular  in  its  course  and  size.  It  does  not  appear  to  fall  short 
of  any  in  the  United  States,  in  the  beauties  peculiar  to  such  caverns.  Near  the 
North  Mountain,  in  Frederick  Co.  Virginia,  is  a  staiactic  cave,  400  feet  in 
extent. 

330.  On  the  banks  of  the  Swetara  River,  a  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  Clarendon,  Dorset,  and  Derby  in  Vermont,  Watertoxon, 
New  York,  and  many  other  places  in  the  United  States,  are  similar  caves.  At 
Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  is  a  cave  of  this  kind,  composed  of 
two  chambers,  one  above  the  other. 

331.  Another  class  of  caves  includes  such  as  produce  nitre,  and  salts  of  dif- 
ferent kinds. 

332.  Near  Corydon,  Indiana,  is  a  cave  which  has  been  explored  to  the  dis- 
tance of  several  miles;  and  is  celebrated  for  producing  Epsom  salt,  which  Vs 
continually  forming  in  the  earth  on  the  bottom.* 

333.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  caves  are  numerous,  which  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  burial  places.  The  earth  found  in  them  is  often  so  impregnated 
with  nitre,  that  great  quantities  of  this  article  are  manufactured  from  it.  Some 
in  Kentucky  are  said  to  be  several  miles  in  length,  containing  rooms  of  immense 
size,  and  frequently  adorned  with  stalactites. 

In  the  northwest  part  of  Georgia  is  a  cave  of  this  kind,  called  Nickojack  Cave, 
50  feet  high,  and  100  wide;  which  has  been  explored  to  the  distance  of  three 
miles.  A  stream  of  considerable  size  runs  through  it,  which  is  broken  by  a 
water-fall,  at  this  distance  from  the  mouth. 

334.  In  the  Allegany  Ridge,  in  Virginia,  is  a  blowing  cane,  from  which  wim» 
constantly  issues.  It  is  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  current  of  air  is  so  strong 
as  to  keep  the  weeds  prostrate,  to  the  distance  of  60  feet  from  its  mouth.  A  sim- 
*lar  one  is  found  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.! 

335.  Caves  are  sometimes  found  which  exliale  poisonous  vapors.  The  most 
remarkable  known,  is  the  Grotto  Del  Cane,  a  small  cave  near  Naples,  in  Italy. 
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A  continual  stream  of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  issues  from  it,  which  will 
put  out  a  torch  or  destroy  tlie  life  of  an  animal  held  in  it.  This  air  is  heavier 
than  common  air,  and  rises  to  a  small  height  only  from  the  ground.  From  this 
circumstance,  a  man  may  walk  upright,  without  any  injury;  while  a  small  ani- 
mal falls  down  breathless,  and  dies  unless  it  is  taken  out. 


RIVERS. 


(17.)    Sections  of  Rivers,  across  the  channel. 

1.  Mouth  of  the  La  Plata. — 2.  Amazon. — 3.  Orinoco. — 4.  Ganges. — Hoang 
Ho. — 5.  St.  Lawrence. — 6.  Danube. — 7.  Rhine. — 8.  Connecticut. 

336.  Rivers  are  chiefly  supplied  uith  water  by  the  springs 
and  snows  of  the  mountains.  The  quanfitij  depends  in  part  on 
the  elevation  of  the  mountains  from  which  it  flows,  and  the 
extent  of  their  snows  or  glaciers:  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
stream  increases  generally,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  coun- 
try which  forms  the  declivities  of  its  basin. 

This  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  various  rivers  of  the  earth,  as  represented 
on  the  maps.  The  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  3  millions  of  square  miles  in  extent; 
or  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  basins  of  the  Mississippi  and  La  Plata  are 
1^-  millions  of  square  miles  each ;  or  nearly  equal  to  Russia. 

337.  In  many  instances,  the  same  mountains ,  or  highlands, 
send  their  ^caters  inio  different  and  distant  seas ;  as  is  the  fact 
with  the  Alps,  in  Europe.  Hence  the  sources  of  streams 
which  empty  into  different  oceans,  are  often  very  near  each 
other;  as  those  of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  Rivers.  In  such 
instances  they  sometimes  communicate  with  each  other,  like 
the  Illinois,  and  the  Chicago  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  United 
States. 

338.  The  basins  of  rivers  sometimes  pass  into  each  other, 
so  that  the  streams  are  connected.  Thus  the  Amazon  and  Ori- 
noco are  connected  by  means  of  the  Cassiquiari. 

339.  There  are  some  streams  which  dry  up  during  the  warm 
season,  and  are  only  filled  during  the  months  of  winter,  or  of 
rain.  Persia  and  East  Persia,  present  many  examples  of  this 
kind;  and  the  same  fact  is  seen  in  the  Canadian  River  and 
other  streams  of  the  Great  American  Desert. 

340.  The  current  of  rivers  is  at  flrsf  occasioned  by  the  descent 
of  the  ground;  but  this  impulse  sometimes  drives  them  on,  over 
ground  which  is  almost  level.  Thus  the  Amazon  descends  only 
one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  a  mile,  for  the  last  400  miles  of  its  course ; 
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and  the  Paraguay,  one  thirty-third  of  an  inch  in  the  same  dis- 
tance.* 

In  one  part  of  its  course,  the  Seine  descends  only  one  foot 
in  a  mile;  and  the  Ganges,  only  nine  inches. 

341.  The  course  of  rivers  is  generally  winding.  This  in- 
creases the  length  and  difficulty  of  navigation;  but  it  checks 
the  velocity,  which  would  otherwise  prevent  navigation  entire- 
ly. The  earth  also  is  more  thoroughly  watered;  and  the  de- 
structive effects  of  a  violent  current  are  prevented. 

342.  Those  rivers,  or  portions  of  rivers,  ivhich  flow  through 
primary  or  transition  countries,  meet  with  sudden  declivities, 
and  frequently  roll  through  rocky  channels,  with  steep,  rugged 
banks,  which  are  not  liable  to  change.  They  are  often  ob- 
structed by  bars,  straits,  falls,  and  rapids;  and  navigation  is 
generally  difficult,  and  often  impracticable.  The  narrowness 
of  the  channels  frequently  renders  floods  very  destructive. 

343.  These  rivers  generally  empty  by  a  single  mouth,  which 
is  deep  and  unobstructed,  so  that  the  access  from  the  ocean  is 
easy.  The  tvater  is  usually  pure;  and  the  rapid  descent  of 
the  streams  produces  mill  seats  in  great  abundance.  The 
rivers  of  New  England  furnish  many  examples  to  illustrate 
these  remarks. 

344.  The  rivers  of  secondary  and  alluvial  districts  flow  with 
a  slow,  but  powerful  current.  The  channel  is  deep  and  unob 
structed;  and  the  streams  are  navigable,  often  to  their  sources 
Even  the  rapid  rivers  of  primary  regions,  when  they  reach 
these  level  vales,  often  expand  into  broad  and  tranquil  streams, 
resembling  lakes. 

Examples  of  these  facts  occur  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Rhine;  and  in  the  rivers  of 
the  secondary  and  alluvial  jegions  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  south  of  New  Jersey 

34.5.  The  banks  of  these  streams  are  usually  low,  and  grad- 
ual in  their  descent;  and  are  composed  of  soft  rocks,  or  al- 
luvial grounds,  which  are  easily  worn  away  by  the  waters. 
Hence  the  channel  is  very  liable  to  change,  especially  in  those 
rivers  which  are  liable  to  floods.  The  waters  of  the  Po,  flow 
several  miles  from  their  former  channel. 

346.  The  streams  of  alluvions  f orm  marshes,  savannahs,  and 
rich  meadows  on  their  banks,  which  are  very  fertile,  but  often 
extremely  unhealthy;  as  in  the  Southern  United  States.  The 
water  is  muddy  and  impure ;  and  sometimes  partially  corrupt- 
ed, from  the  sluggishness  of  the  current. 
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347.  The  country  at  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  is  usually  leve., 
and  the  stream  is  divided  into  a  number  of  channels,  often  ob- 
structed with  bars  and  shoals,  by  which  the  communication 
with  the  ocean  is  rendered  difficult  or  dangerous. 

348.  The  tract  enclosed  by  these  channels,  is  called  a  delta  j 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  form  to  that  of  the  Greek  letter  ^ 
(delta.)    It  is  usually  divided  into  a  number  of  small  islands 
as  in  the  Mississippi,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  and  the  Ganges. 

349.  The  course  of  rivers  is  not  always  along  the  regular  line 
of  descent.  They  frequently  pass  through  considerable  chains 
of  mountains;  as  is  the  fact  with  the  Amazon,  the  Missouri, 
the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  many  others. 

The  Elbe,  after  traversing  the  basin  of  Bohemia,  issues  from  it  by  breaking 
fhrough  the  Erz  Mountains  on  the  nortli;  although  the  I'ange  on  the  south  is  less 
elevated.  The  Danube,  after  flowing  for  some  distance  along  the  foot  of  the  Car^ 
pathian  chain,  passes  through  it.  In  Asia,  the  Yenesei,  the  Oby,  and  the  Irtish, 
pass  through  mountain  chains.  The  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  break  their  course 
through  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Himmaleh;  and  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  of 
South  America,  through  the  inferior  ranges  of  the  Andes.  In  the  Unites!  States, 
almost  all  the  great  rivers  pass  through  chains  of  mountains.  The  Missouri  and 
the  Potomac  liave  been  mentioned.  The  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  and  the  James, 
pass  through  the  Blue  Ridge;  and  some  rivers  cross  several  chains  of  this  range. 

350.  The  floods  of  livers  deposit  the  coarser  gravel,  and 
earth  which  are  brought  down,  in  the  bed,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  and  thus  raise  them.  As  they  spread  farther 
over  the  country,  the  water  becomes  clear,  and  deposits  less. 
In  this  manner,  the  level  of  a  stream  is  often  permanently  ele- 
vated above  the  surrounding  country. 

Thus  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  in  Holland,  and  of  the  Adige  and  the  Po,  in  It 
aly,  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  country;  and  are  only  prevented  from 
overflowing  it,  by  dykes.  The  Po  flows  above  the  level  of  the  roofs  in  tlie  neigh 
boring  city  of  Ferrara.* 

351.  Many  Hvers  are  lost,  or  disappear  in  the  earth,  before 
they  reach  any  extensive  reservoir  of  water.  In  some  instan- 
ces, they  appear  to  descend  into  caverns,  and  rise  again  at 
some  distance.  The  Rhone  is  lost  in  this  manner,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Switzerland,  and  rises  again  at  the  distance  of  300  feet. 
The  Gaudiana  of  Spain  is  lost  for  several  miles;  and  a  number 
of  the  sam€  kind  occur  in  France  and  England. 

352.  Sometimes  rivers  disappear,  in  consequence  of^ being 
absorbed  by  the  earth,  or  evaporated  by  the  heat.  In  some 
instances  they  form  small  lakes  which  have  no  outlet,  and  are 
evaporated  in  this  way.  The  Rio  Dolce,  and  other  rivers  in 
the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  disappear  in  this  manner;  and 
many  similar  examples  occur  in  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

353.  The  waters  of  a  stream  are  sometimes  reduced  by 
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drought,  when  it  is  termed  low  water.  At  other  times,  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows,  or  heavy  rains,  fill  their  channels,  and  form 
high  water;  or  raise  them  above  the  banks  and  cover  the  sur- 
rounding country  with  a  flood.  The  rise  of  a  large  stream  fre- 
quently checks  the  current,  and  drives  back  the  water  of  its 
branches;  and  thus  extends  the  flood  to  a  great  distance. 

354.  In  the  streams  which  descend  immediately  from  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  as  in  the  Alps,  the  heat  of  the  sun  melts  the 
snow,  and  produces  high  water  every  day;  the  increase  is 
greatest  in  the  hottest  days. 

355.  Most  of  the  large  rivers  on  the  earth  are  subject  to 
annual  or  semi-annual  floods,  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
St.  Lawrence,  of  North  America,  is  probably  the  only  one 
which  is  not  affected  by  rains  or  drought. 

The  level  of  its  waters  is  changed  only  by  winds.  A  west  wind  sometimes 
raises  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  six  feet. 

356.  Floods  are  most  remarkable  and  extensive  in  the  Torrid 
Zone;  and  occur  during  the  rainy  season,  or  soon  after.  Those 
rivers  which  flow  from  east  to  west,  as  the  Niger  and  Orinoco, 
receive  the  rains  in  every  part  at  about  the  same  time,  and  in 
crease  equally  in  all  portions  of  their  course.  But  in  those 
which  flow  north  or  south,  like  the  Nile  and  the  Indus,  the  flood 
does  not  take  place  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  stream,  until  some 
time  after  the  rains  have  fallen  at  the  source.  Rivers  which 
receive  numerous  branches  from  an  extensive  basin,  like  the 
Mississippi,  are  usually  irregular  in  their  floods,  from  the  vari- 
ety of  seasons  in  different  portions  of  the  basin. 

357.  The  floods  of  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Mississippi, 
rise  about  thirty  feet  above  the  commoa  level.  The  Ohio,  and 
other  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  often  rise  forty  or  fifty  feet; 
and  the  Orinoco,  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
The  floods  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Ganges,  cover 
the  country  for  100  miles  in  breadth. 

In  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  its  waters  flow  down  on  the  adjacent  country, 
producing  an  extensive  range  of  swamps.  It  has  been  necessary  on  this  account, 
to  protect  the  cultivated  lands  by  an  embankment  called  the  Z,eufe;  which  extends 
for  the  distance  of  200  miles  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river,  and  300  on  the 
western. 

358.  The  floods  of  rivers,  especially  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  are 
oflen  very  destructive,  sweeping  away  houses  and  villages.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  flood  of  the  Ganges  in  1822,  destroyed 
from  50,000  to  100,000  persons.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
highly  useful,  by  leaving  behind  them  a  deposit  of  vegetable 
mud  or  slime,  which  renders  the  vales  of  rivers  the  most  fertile 
spots  on  the  earth.  Egypt  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  floods 
of  the  Nile,  for  watering,  as  well  as  fertilizing  its  lands. 
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359.  The  current  of  a  river  is  often  so  powerful,  that  the 
waters  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  ocean,  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  especially  during  a  flood;  as  in  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco. 

A  British  fleet  lying  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  occasionally  took  up  fresh 
water  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  The  waters  of  the  Amazon  are  said  to  re- 
main fresh,  for  240  miles  from  the  coast ;  and  Columbus  found  his  vessel  in  the  fresh 
water  of  the  Orinoco,  before  he  discovered  the  continent  of  South  America. 

360.  The  level  of  rivers  falling  into  the  sea,  usually  varies 
with  the  tides,  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths,  which 
depends  on  the  obstructions  of  the  current  and  channel. 

In  the  Amazon,  the  tide  is  perceived  400  miles  from  its  mouth ;  in  the  Thames 
of  England,  70  miles.  In  the  Connecticut  it  ascends  50  miles;  in  the  Hudson, 
160;  in  the  Potomac,  200;  and  in  other  rivers  of  the  Cniied  States,  it  does  not 
generally  pass  the  limits  of  the  alluvion. 

361.  The  current  of  a  river  in  meeting  with  the  tides  or  waves 
of  the  sea,  sometimes  produces  an  elevated  ridge  of  waters 
which  obstructs  the  passage  of  ships;  as  in  the  Garonne  of 
France.  The  force  of  the  sea  often  prevails  against  the  cur- 
rent, and  a  mountain  wave  rolls  swiftly  up  the  stream,  over- 
turning boats,  inundating  the  banks,  and  often  producing  ex- 
tensive destruction. 

This  phenomenon  is  called  the  bore,  in  India ;  and  in  South  America  the  pro- 
roroca.  In  the  Garonne  and  Amazon  it  occurs  twice  a  day  at  the  time  of  high 
tide.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  it  occurs  three  times  during  "very  rise  of 
tide;  and  the  water  often  rises  five  feet  instantaneously  at  Calcutta 

362.  The  rivers  of  the  earth  may  be  arranged  according  to 
their  length,  in  twelve  classes;  as  exhibited  in  the  Co^^Aparative 
View  of  Rivers,  and  in  the  fol^owK^c  tabb. 

Class.  Length.  Examples. 

Amazon,  (S.  A.' 
Nile,  (Afr.) 
Orinoco,  (S.  A.) 
Ohio,  (U.  S.) 
Tigris,  (Asia.) 
Potomac,  (U.  S.) 
James.  (U.  S.) 
Connecticut,  (U.  S.) 
Hudson.  (V.  S.) 
Shenandoah,  (U.  S-) 
Schuylkill,  (U.  S.) 
Lehigh,  (U.  S.) 

363.  America  contains  the  largest  rivers  of  the  globe.  Th<^ 
Mississippi,  if  we  follow  the  Missouri  (which  supplies  the  great- 
er part  of  its  waters,)  is  the  longest  river  in  the  world.  The 
Amazon  is  not  so  long  as  the  Mississippi;  but  in  the  magnitude 
of  its  basin,  and  the  volume  of  its  waters,  it  far  surpasses  this^ 
and  all  other  rivers.  Its  mouth  is  50  miles  wide.  The  branches 
of  the  Amazon  and  Mississippi,  hold  the  second  rank  among  the 
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"ivers  of  the  world;  and  compare  with  the  largest  on  the  East- 
ern continent. 

364.  The  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  expand  into  a  chain  of 
^akes,  which  cover  a  surface  of  90,000  square  miles.  It  thus 
/anks  among  the  first  rivers  in  point  of  grandeur.  The  Para- 
guay is  unrivalled  in  the  size  of  its  estuary  of  fresh  water,  150 
miles  wide,  on  which  ships  may  sail  without  seeing  the  land. 
The  Orinoco,  although  inferior  in  length,  surpasses  most  rivers 
of  the  eastern  continent  in  the  volume  of  its  waters.  Its  prin- 
cipal mouth  is  25  miles  in  width. 

365.  The  Kiang  of  China,  is  probably  the  first  river  on  the 
eastern  continent  in  length.  Its  course  is  about  2,200  miles; 
and  its  channel,  for  some  distance,  is  2  or  3  miles  in  width. 

366.  The  Ganges  is  equally  wide  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course;  and  near  its  mouth  it  is  probably  the  largest  stream  in 
Asia. 

367.  The  JYile  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  rivers  of  Africa 
It  is  remarkable  that  it  does  not  receive  a  single  branch,  foi 
the  last  1,000  miles  of  its  course. 

This  has  led  many  to  believe  that  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  Niger,  accord- 
ing to  the  uniform  account  of  the  Moors ;  which  is  now  found  to  empty  itself  into 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

368.  The  rivers  of  Europe,  although  more  celebrated  in  his- 
tory, are  much  inferior  in  length  and  size  to  those  of  Asia  and 
America. 

369.  In  the  following  table,  the  principal  rivers  of  the  world 
are  arranged  in  classes,  with  their  estimated  length  annexed. 


LENGTH   OF  RIVERS. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

Am'a  zon 
Mis  sis  sip'pi 
Mis  sou'ri 

SECOND  CLA3 

Vol'ga 

Nile 

Ki'ang 

N'iger  (prob.) 

Ar  kan  saw 

Mac  ken'zie's  River 

Rio-del-nor'te 

St.  Law'rence 

Rio-de-la-Plata 

{with  the  Paraguay) 

Ho  ang-ho 

A'mour 

Yen  i  ee'i 

Me'con   or  ) 

Cam  bo  di  a  3 

O'by 

Le'na 


Miles. 

4,000 
3,000  to 
4,000 

f  above 
I  2.000 


about 
2,000 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Dan'ube 
Gan'ges 
O  ri  no' CO 
Ma  dei'ra 
To  can'tins 
La  Platte 
Red  River 
Co  lum'bia 
Net  son's  River 
Eu  phra'tes 
Bur'rampoo'ter* 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

In'dus 
Ir'a  wad  y* 
Ten  nes  see' 
Ye  I' low  Stone 


Miles. 
1,600 


V  1,500 


1,800 
1,200 

1,100 


*  It  is  believed  by  some,  that  theBur- 
rampooter  is  distinct  from  the  Sampoo, 
and  that  the  Sampoo  is  a  branch  of  the 
Irawady.  This  would  elevate  the  Ira 
wady  to  a  higher  class. 
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Fourth  Class  continued. 
St.  Fran  cis'co 
Xin'gu 

Co  lo  ra'doy  N.  A. 
O  hi'o 
Dnie'per 
U ra  guay 
Pilco  may'o 
Ver  mey'o 
Kan'sas 
Pa  ra'na 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Sen  e  gal' 

Sut'ledge 

JiOion 

Clark's  River 
Lew' is'  River 
Mult  no'mah 
Sa  la'do 
Ne'gro 
To  pay' OS 
Don  Ti'gris 
Go  da  ver  y 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

Jum'na. 

Rhine 

Church'ill 

Krist'na 

Poto'mac 

Cum  ber'land 

O  sage' 

Dnies'ter 

Or'ange 

Gam'bia 

Ural 

SEVENTH  CLASS. 

James 

Ot  ta  to  a' 

At  ta  ma  ha! 

Ap  a  la  chief ola 

IVa'bash 

Yu  pu'ra 

Dwi'na 

Dwi'na  or  Iru'na 

Elbe 

Rhone 

Loire 

EIGHTH  CLASS. 

Ne'va  and  Volkof 

Nie'men 

Pet  cho'ra 

Ta'gus 

Vis'tula 

Al  a  ham' a 

Pe  dee'       San  tet! 

Tom  big'bee 

Sa  van'nah 

Sus  que  han'nah 

A  pure! 


Mik 


1,000 


!►  900 


890 


780 
700 
650 


600 


550 


500 


Eighth  Class  continued. 
Con  nectfi  cut 
Al'le  ga  ny 
Great  Ken  ha'way 
II  li  nois' 
Bog 
Save 

Ol'i  phant's 
O'der 


NINTH  CLASS. 


450 


Drave 
Dou'ro 
ETiro 

Qua  di  a'na 
Po 

Cape  Fear 
Ro  an  oke! 
Hud'son 
We'ser 
Ga  ronne' 
Glom'men 
Gua'dal  quiv  ir 
Mayne 
Tor'ne  a 
Del'a  ware 

TENTH  CLASS. 

Seine 

Mo  non  ga  he' la 
Pe  nob'scot 
Dahl 

She  nan  do'ah 
Inn,  Ger. 
Ya  zoo' 
Ad'ige,  Italy 
Mei^'ri  mack. 
Mi  a' mi 
Lick'ing 

ELEVENTH  CLASS. 

Thames,  Eng. 
Ti'ber 
Shan'non 
Ken  ne  be& 
Sev'efn 

Hou  sa  ton  ic,  Conn. 

A  ar,  Switz. 

An  dro  scog'gin 

Schuylkill 

Sci  o'to 

Mo'hawk 

Gen  es  see' 

Rap  pa  han'nock 

Ar'no,  It. 

TWELFTH  CLASS. 

Reuss,  Switzerland 
Le'high 


On'ion,  R.  Vt. 
Pas  sa'ic,  N.  J. 
Mer'sey,  Eng. 
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Questions. — Mention  die  rivers  of  the  first  class  in  order.  Wliere  is  the 
i.\\rcc  of  iho  Amazon,  through  what  countries  does  it  pass,  and  where  does  il 
erapty^  Give  tlvj  same  account  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  Whicli  divis- 
ion of  the  earth  contains  them'?  Give  tlie  same  account  of  other  classes  of  rivers. 
Which  is  the  largest  river  of  Europe  1    Of  Africa'?    Of  Americal 


LAKES. 


(18.)   Lake  cf  Derxcentwater. 

370.  Lakes  are  valleys  filled  with  water,  which  have  no 
direct  communication  with  the  ocean. 

371.  Most  lakes  discharge  their  waters  through  a  river  into 
the  ocean;  and  such  aro  usually  fresh.  Some  of  them  form 
the  sources  of  rivers,  and  are  supplied  only  by  springs.  A  few 
lakes  are  found  like  that  of  xilbano,  near  Rome,  which  neither 
receive'  nor  discharge  streams  in  their  natural  s-ate.  Others 
receive  and  discharge  rivers;  and  are,  in  fact,  mere  expan- 
sions of  the  stream,  produced  by  some  obstacle  v/hich  raises 
the  v.'aters,  like  an  artificial  dam. 

Thus  tiie  Lake  of  Geneva  is  only  an  expansion  of  ihe  Rliine;  and  Lake  Con- 
stance of  the  Rhone.  The  River  Irtisli  passes  tlu'ough  Lake  Nor.  Lake  Baikal 
is  traversed  by  the  Angara;  and  the  Abvssinian  Nile  expands  into  the  Lake  of 
Dembeah.  The  great  lakes  of  IVoith  America  are  only  expansions  of  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

372.  Some  lakes  are  formed  jJeriodicaUij  in  this  manner,  during 
floods;  and  disappear  when  they  subside.  The  Lake  Xarayes, 
on  the  Paraguay  River,  is  an  example  of  this  kind,  which  has 
been  alternately  drawn  and  effaced  on  the  maps  of  South 
America. 

.373.  Another  class  of  lakes  consists  of  those  uhich  receive 
divers,  but  have  no  visible  outlet.    The  waters  are  probably  car 
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ried  off  by  evaporation.  As  there  is  no  current  to  convey  away 
the  salts  continually  washed  in  from  the  surface  of  the  land, 
such  lakes  are  always  salt,  except  in  a  few  instances,  in  moun- 
tainous regions.  The  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  most 
of  the  lakes  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  are  of  this 
kind;  but  they  are  rare  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

Lake  Uriimea,  one  of  the  largest  in  Persia,  is  entirely  salt.  The  Sea  of  Dur- 
rah,  which  receives  the  rivers  Helmund  r.ntl  Ferrat,  is  fresh  in  the  centre,  but 
brackish  near  the  shores.  The  celebrated  Lake  Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea  gf 
Syria,  is  remarkable  for  the  excessive  saltiiess  and  bitterness  of  its  waters.  Tliey 
are  said  to  destroy  the  lish  brought  into  it  by  the  Fiiver  Jordan  and  other  sniafl 
streams. 

■  374.  Salt  lakes  are  parlicularhj  abundant  in  the  hot  countries, 
and  the  dry  and  desert  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America.  These  often  evaporate  in  the  hot  season,  and  leave 
a  crust  of  salt  on  their  beds;  which  thus  become  valuable  as 
mines. 

375.  Some  lakes  contain  soda,  or  natron,  v.hich  collects  on 
the  bottom  in  a  similar  manner.  The  most  celebrated  are  the 
six  Natron  Lakes  of  Egypt,  lying  west  of  the  Nile;  which  fur- 
nish large  quantities  for  commerce. 

Such  lakes  are  numerous  in  Hungary,  and  are  found  in  ?:!e\ion  and  ^*e\v  Gre- 
nada. A  lake  in  3Iaracaybo,  (N.  G.)  deposits  more  than  1,C00  jxiuuds  in  two 
years;  which  is  taken  from  the  bottom  by  Indian  divers. 

376.  In  Thibet,  there  is  an  insulated  lake  which  deposits  a 
peculiar  salt,  the  borax  or  tincal  of  commerce,  which  is  much 
used  in  soldering  metals. 

377.  In  the  largest  lakes,  like  those  of  North  America, 
already  mentioned,  the  level  of  the  ivaters  is  rarely  affected  by 
rains  or  drought.  Smaller  lakes  are  often  materially  changed ; 
and  some,  as  has  been  already  stated,  become  entirely  dry  in 
the  hot  season. 

The  Lake  of  Cirknitz,  in  Illyria,  (Austria),  is  remarkable  for  losing  its  water 
throug!)  a  number  of  apertures  on  the  bottom,  during  the  summer.  It  ascends 
with  considerable  force  in  September;  and  this  lake  abounds  with  fish  during tli(! 
winter.  It  passes  oft"  entirely  iu  June,  and  the  lake  becomes  a  fine  pasture  dar- 
ing the  sununer. 

378.  Large  inland  waters,  like  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
lakes  of  North  America,  are  subject  to  storms  as  violent  and 
dangerous  as  those  of  the  -ocean.  They  are  more  sudden  and 
more  unsteady,  on  account  of  the  mountains,  which  interrupt 
and  vary  the  winds. 

379.  Some  lakes  are  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  agitatioti, 
without  any  visible  cause.  This  is  the  fact  Vv'ith  Lake  Baikal, 
in  Siberia;  Loch  Lomond,  in  Scotland;  and  Lake  Wetter,  in 
Sweden. 

380.  Floating  islands  composed  of  twigs  and  brush,  mingled 
with  turf,  are  found  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
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Sweden,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In  one  or  two  instan- 
ces, they  are  of  considerable  size. 

381.  Lakes  are  often  celebrated  on  account  of  the  scenery 
around  them;  which  of  course  varies  with  the  geological  char- 
acter of  the  country. 

382.  The  lakes  of  pr'unary  regions,  like  those  of  the  Alps, 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  Scotland,  and  Fiidand,  are  distinguished 
for  the  wild  and  romantic  character  of  their  scenery.  Their 
shores  are  usually  lined  with  rugged  precipices  and  dark  for- 
ests; and  they  are  often  studded  with  rocky  islands,  which  add 
to  their  beauty. 

Lake  Maler,  in  Sweden,  is  said  to  have  1,200  islands;  several  of  which  are 
covered  by  ihe  city  of  Stockholm,  'i  lie  lakes  of  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  and  Lu- 
zerne, wliich  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  are  situated  among  the  Alps,  more 
than  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Lake  Baikal,  la  Siberia,  is  distinguished  for  the  sublimity  of  its  scenery. 

383.  The  lakes  of  secondary  regions,  like  those  of  Derwent- 
water  and  Windermere,  in  England,  are  characterized  by  the 
softer  beauties  of  the  landscape.  The  banks  are  gently  undu- 
lating, and  usually  adorned  by  cultivation.  (See  Engraving, 
JVo.  18.) 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  Lakes  Lucarno,  Maggiore,  Como,  and  others  in  Italy 
below  the  Alps.  This  is  also  the  character  of  the  lakes  of  Ireland.  Those  of 
Killarney  are  said  to  be  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

384.  The  lakes  of  alluvial  districts  have  low  and  level  banks. 
They  are  often  mere  stagnant  waters,  with  no  beauty  of 
scenery;  and  in  some  cases  they  produce  unhealthy  exhala- 
tions, from  the  marshes  which  border  on  them. 

385.  Lakes  of  this  kind  are  frequent  on  alluvial  coasts,  and 
especially  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  like  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Nile.  They  are  formed  by  the  bars  and  shoals  com- 
mon to  such  regions;  and  are  usually  connected  with  the  sea, 
so  as  to  partake  of  its  saltness. 

The  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  lined  with  these  lakes.  Lakes  Borgne 
and  Ponchartrain,  at  the  mouih  of  tlie  Mississippi,  are  the  largest.  Tlie  sounds 
of  North  Carolina  have  something  of  tiie  same  character.  The  Lakes  Patos  and 
Merim,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  are  of  this  kind.  They  are  large  and  navi'^able 
bodies  of  water.  ° 

At  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  are  the- celebrated  Lakes  Mareotis,  Aboukir,  and 
Borlos,  on  the  west;  and  Lake  Menzaleh,  on  the  east  of  Damietta. 

.386.  JVorlh  America  is  distinguished  for  the  size  of  its  lakes; 
which  have  even  been  the  scenes  of  naval  engagements.  Lake 
Superior  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe.  The 
lakes  of  Nicaragua,  in  Guatemala,  and  of  Maracaybo,  and 
Thicaca,  in  South  America,  are  also  very  large  bodies  of 
fresh  water.  ^  These,  as  well  as  the  great  lakes  of  North  Amer- 
ica, are  navigable  for  ships  of  any  burden. 
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387.  The  Caspian  Sea  of  Asia,  is  the  largest  inland  bod/ 
of  water  on  the  globe;  but  its  waters  are  salt,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  formerly  connected  with  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

388.  Lake  Baikal  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the 
eastern  continent;  but  is  less  than  Lake  Superior. 

389.  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  are  ilie  largest  in  Europe 
Both  are  less  tlian  lake  Ontario. 

390.  c^rica  has  few  lakes.  Lake  Dembcah  compares  with 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  size.  The  Lake  of  Tchad,  recently 
discovered  in  Central  Africa,  is  supposed  to  be  as  large  as 
Lake  Huron. 

391.  The  following  table  shows  the  size  of  some  of  the 
principal  lakes, — 

SIZE   OF  LAKES. 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Sqr.  Miles. 

640 

~260~~ 

"T20^00^ 

Sea  of  Aral  - 

250 

120 

24, COO 

360 

100 

24,000 

Baikal  

.360 

20-50 

20,000 

220 

90 

20,000 

800 

50 

15,000 

IVinnipeg         .       .       .  . 

250 

50 

220 

45 

S.OOO 

Ladoga  - 

140 

75 

6,200 

270 

50 

Lake  Maracaybo       -       _       -  - 

200 

70 

5,400 

180 

40 

Balkash  (Chin.  Tav.)  - 

180 

SO 

130 

70 

3,300 

T^icaragua  .... 

120 

41 

Champlain  .... 

128 

15 

1 ,500 

SO 

SO 

Malfir  ' 

80 

20 

794 

Lake  of  the  Woods  -       -      -  - 

70 

40 

729 

65 

16 

50 

10 

246 

40 

12 

203 

Lake  Constance  - 

40 

10 

SI.  Clair  

Lake  George. 


Bellows  Falls,  between  Vermont  and  New-Hampshire, 
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(19.)  Horse-shoe  Fall  at  JYiagara, 

392.  When  a  river  passes  down  a  sudden  declivity,  it  produces  rapids;  when 
it  flows  over  a  precipice,  it  forms  a  cataract;  when  it  falls  frorfi  step  to  step  in 
successive  cataracts,  it  is  often  called  a  cascade.  All  these  descents  of  water 
are  termed  falls. 

393.  The  rivers  of  primary  and  transition  countries  abound  in  rapids,  often 
of  considerable  height.  Sonieli  mes  they  occur  in  secondary  regions,  but  the 
descent  is  always  more  gentle.  Falls  are  almost  always  found  in  the  passage 
of  streams  from  the  primitive  to  the  other  f^rmatious ;  but  rarely  occur  in  alluvial 
districts. 

Thus  the  line  which  divides  the  primitive  and  alluvial  formations  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  is  marked  by  the  falls  or  rapids  of  its  rivers;  but  none  are 
found  in  the  alluvion  below. 

394.  Rapids  and  falls  interrupt  the  navigation  of  rivers;  but  they  are  very 
useful  in  furnishing  a  cheap  and  convenient  moving  power  for  mills  and  other  ma- 
chinery, important  to  our  comfort;  and  open  sources  of  wealth  in  the  most  rugged 
countries. 

In  Holland,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  flat  countries,  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  depend  on  mills  turned  by  the  wind,  or  the  labor  of  animals;  and  some 
portions  of  the  western  United  States  also  suffer  much  inconvenience  for  the  waiU 
of  mill  seats. 

395.  Cataracts  are  often  remarkable  for  their  sublimity  and  beauty.  They 
are  so  numerous  in  all  mountainous  countries,  that  only  a  few  can  be  described, 
as  specimens  of  the  whole. 

396.  The  Falls  of  Niagara,  in  the  river  of  the  same  name,  surpass  all  others 
of  the  known  world  in  grandeur.  The  whole  mass  of  water  which  forms  the  great 
inland  seas  of  America,  is  here  compressed  into  a  channel  of  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  width,  and  plunges  over  a  precipice  of  150  to  160  feet  in  height,  into  an 
abyss  whose  depth  has  never  been  fathomed. 

The  river  is  divided  by  Grand  and  Navy  Islands,  more  than  a  mile  above  the 
falls,  and  from  this  place  has  a  gradual  descent  of  57  feet.  The  banks  preserve 
the  level  of  the  country,  and  rise  in  some  places,  100  feet  from  the  water.  The 
rapidity  of  tbe  current  is  such  that  the  whole  stream  is  covered  with  waves,  and 
foaoas  like  the  sea  in  a  storm.    At  the  grand  falls,  the  river  is  three-fourths  of  a 
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mile  broad,  and  the  precipice  winds  nearly  in  a  semicircle,  extending  in  the  lon"- 
est  line  on  the  American  or  eastern  side.  " 

397.  The  falls  are  divided  by  Goat  Island  into  two  principal  portions;  the 
American  Fall  on  the  east,  and  the  Horse-shoe  Fallow  tlie  west  or  Canada  side. 
A  portion  of  tlie  fall  on  the  American  side  is  cut  off  by  a  small  island  on  th^  pre- 
cipice, and  forms  a  narrow  sheet  between  this  and  Goat  Island.  The  rest  de- 
scends in  one  body,  from  a  precipice  164  feet  in  height,  and  1000  feet  in  length. 
The  water  is  more  shallow  than  in  the  other  fall,  and  descends  almost  perpendi- 
cularly.   Both  the  falls  on  the  American  side  are  crossed  by  bridges. 

The  Horse-shoe  fall  is  14  feet  less  in  height,  but  far  'superior  in  grandeur. 
The  great  body  of  the  water  passes  over  this  fall,  and  with  such  force  that  it  forms 
a  curved  sheet,  and  strikes  the  stream  below  at  the  distance  of  50  feel  from  the 
base  of  the  precipice. 

The  wind  and  stream  are^  frequently  in  a  slate  which  permits  visitors  to  pass 
behind  the  sheet  of  water;  but  there  is  some  danger  of  injury,  from  the  fall  of 
rocks  which  occasionally  break  oft' from  the  precipice. 

The  best  view  of  the  ilills  is  from  Table  Rock,  a  projecting  mass  of  rock  on  the 
Canada  bank,  in  front  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall. 

398.  The  concussion  of  the  waters  produces  a  shock  and  roar  which  has 
been  described  as  "  a  thunder  which  fills  the  heaven  and  shakes  the  earth." 
The  clouds  of  spray  which  rise  from  the  bottom  and  conceal  the  source  of  this 
tumultuous  roar  from  the  spectator,  ascend  to  the  height  of  100  feet  above  the 
precipice,  and  float  away  in  varied  shapes  to  a  considerable  distance.  They  are 
frequently  illuminated  with  a  rainbow.  Sometimes  three  are  visible  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  cloud,  and  crown  the  sublimity  of  tlie  scene  uitli  their  dazzling 
splendor. 

The  whole  river  seems  to  be  in  a  foam,  and  for  some  distance  is  agitated  with 
a  deep  tremor  or  vibration,  like  the  heaving  produced  by  the  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake.* The  emotions  inspired  by  such  a  scene  are  beyond  description.  The 
mind  is  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  weakness  and  littleness  of  man,  and 
the  awful  power  of  the  Creator. 

399.  In  describing  this  Avonderful  cataract,  the  most  sublime  features  of  all 
others  are  described.  The  foam,  the  roar,  the  clouds  of  vapor,  and  usually  the 
rainbow,  attend  most  cataracts  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  A  minute  account  of 
others  would  involve  the  repetition  of  similar  circumstances,  less  grand  and  inter- 
esting in  their  character. 

400.  The  River  Montmorenci  forms  a  cataract  220  feet  in  height,  9  miles 
below  Quebec,  which  is  in  full  view  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  body  of  water 
is  small,  and  the  breadth  only  50  feet.  The  waters  appear  like  snow-while  foam, 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  vapor,  and  the  whole  effect  is  grand.  The  fails  of  the 
River  Chaudiere,  which  are  not  far  distant,  are  about  100  feet  in  height,  and 
are  surrounded  with  interesting  scenery. 

401.  The  31ississippi  forms  a  cataract,  40  feet  in  height,  above  its  junction 
with  the  Oliio,  which  is  more  conspicuous  for  beauty  than  grandeur.  The  stream 
is  700  feet  in  width ;  the  country  around  is  level  anil  fertile,  and  tliere  are  no  pre- 
cipices to  interrupt  the  view. 

402.  The  IMissouri,  at  the  distance  of  500  miles  from  its  sources,  descends  3G0 
feet  in  18  miles,  generally  in  a  scries  of  rapids.  There  are  three  principaLcata- 
racts.  The  highest  is  87,  the  second  47,  and  the  third  26  feet  in  height.  The 
river  is  1,000  feet  broad,  and  the  whole  scene  is  said  to  be  surpassed  by  no  otlier 
of  the  kind  except  Niagara. 

403.  The  falls  of  the  Passaic,  a  small  river  in  New  Jersey,  are  among  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  United  States.  They  are  situated  at  Paterson,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Newark.  The  river  is  120  feet  broad,  and  fulls  in  one  entire 
sheet,  into  a  chasm  70  feet  in  depth  and  120  wide.  Its  waters  form  the  moving 
power  for  one  of  tlie  most  considerable  groups  of  manufactories  in  the  Un'ted 
States. 


•  Pres.  Dwight's  travels — the  principal  source  of  this  description 
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404.  The  Mohawk  River,  near  its  junction  with  the  Hudson,  forms  the  falls 
termed  tlie  Cohoes,  about  60  feet  in  lieight.  In  the  Housatonic  River,  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Connecticut,  is  a  cataract  of  the  same  height,  which  is  the 
finest  in  New  England.  When  the  river  is  high,  it  is  said  to  surpass  the  Cohoes 
in  grandeur. 

405.  The  small  streams  of  the  United  States  abound  in  cataracts  and  cascades 
too  numerous  to  mention.  In  the  mountainous  districts  of  South  Carolina, 
there  are  several  of  considera!>|e  heiglit  and  beauty.  The  Catawba  River,  in 
one  part  of  its  course,  is  precipitated  in  several  falls,  over  a  rocky  channel,  to  the 
deptli  of  100  feet. 

406.  In  Georgia,  there  is  an  interesting  cataract  in  the  Tockoa  Creek,  which 
flows  from  the  Cunawhee  Mountain,  the  southern  termination  of  the  Allegany 
ridge.  It  passes  through  a  channel  20  feet  wide,  over  a  precipice  187  feet  high. 
In  a  wet  season,  it  descends  in  one  sheet;  but  in  ordinary  periods,  the  waters  are 
separated  into  a  fine  rain,  or  spray,  before  they  reach  the  bottom. 

A  similar  cataract  occius  in  the  small  river  Ache,  in  Bavaria.  It  falls  over 
an  elevation  of  200  feet  by  five  steps;  and  is  entirely  scattered  in  spray.  Its 
noise  is  heard  several  miles ;  and  the  current  of  air  is  so  strong  as  to  drive  back 
the  visitor  from  the  gulf. 

40^7.  The  Connecticut  River  has  several  falls  or  rapids,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  Bellows  Falls,  near  Walpole.  The  river,  when  low,  is  compressed 
into  a  rocky  passage,  16  feet  in  width,  and  rushes  down  with  immense  force,  and 
a  tumultu.ais  roar.  The  whole  scene  is  grand  and  striking.  Thiere  is  a  similar 
rapid  in  the  Hudson  River,  at  Glen's  Falls. 

403.  The  highest  cataract  in  America,  is  that  of  Tequendama,  in  the  River 
Bogota,  or  Funza,  a  branch  of  the  Magdalena.  This  river  rises  in  the  lofty  plain 
on  which  Bogota  is  situated,  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  precipitated  into  the 
lower  country  through  deep  ravines,  and  over  steep  precipices;  and  finally  plun- 
ges 600  feet  into  a  deep  chasm. 

409.  1'lie  Cataracts  of  the  Nile  haveheen  very  cehhrated.  They  are  describ- 
ed by  Bruce  as  overwhelming  tlie  mind  by  their  grandeur;  principally  as  it 
would  appear  from  the  wildness  and  desolation  of  the  scene.  The  first  cataract 
is  at  Syene,  and  the  other  at  some  distance  above.  The  stream  is  narrow  in  both 
places ;  and  the  highest  fall  does  not  exceed  40  feet. 

410.  The  primary  regions  of  Europe  abound  in  cataracts.  They  are  numer- 
ous among  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  torrents  are 
seldom  of  great  size;  but  the  rocky  beds  over  which  they  roar  and  dash  in  foam 
and  spray — the  dark,  precipitous  glens  into  which  they  rush — and  the  wildnesa 
of  the  whole  scenery,  often  produce  the  most  elevated  emotions. 

The  most  remarkable  in  Scotland  is  the  Fall  of  Fyers.  The  River  Gotha, 
which  empties  at  Gottenburgh,  has  a  fall  of  some  celebrity,  at  Trolhetta.  It 
descends  ICO  feet,  in  four  distinct  portions  of  25  feet  each. 

411.  One  of  the  most  considerable  water  falls  in  Europe  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  Rivet  Lattin,  in  Swedish  Lapland;  which  is  said  to  be  half  a 
mile  in  width,  and  409  feet  in  height.  Another  of  immense  size,  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Esniark,  in  t!ie  River  iMaamelven,  in  Norway.  It  consists 
of  three  separate  falls;  two  of  them  upon  inclined  planes,  and  tlie  last  over  a  per- 
pendicular descent.    The  whole  height  is  800  feet. 

412.  The  Alpine  highlands  of  Europe  abound  in  cataracts,  some  of  which  are 
of  immense  height. 

The  cataract  of  the  Rhine,  near  Schaffhausen,  which  is  450  feet  broad,  and 
70  in  height,  is  much  celebrated  for  its  grandeur.  The  River  Oreo,  which  de- 
scends from  Alount  Rosa  into  Italv,  forms  a  cascade  whose  height  is  estimated 
at  2,400  feet.*  The  fall  of  the  Evanson,  flowing  from  the  same  mountain, 
is  stated  to  be  1 ,2G0  feet  in  height.  At  Staubbach,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in 
Switzerland,  a  small  stream  descends  in  a  cataract  1,400  feet  in  heighi,f  which 
is  scattered  almost  entirely  in  spray.  In  these  instances  the  quantity  of  water 
is  small,  and  the  chief  interest  is  produced  by  the  height  from  which  it  descends 


*  Pinkerton. 
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413.  In  Italy  are  the  fulls  of  Terni  and  Tivoli ;  whicli  are  celebrated  for  beauty 
rather  tlian  £,nandeur. 

At  Terni,  about  45  miles  north  of  Rome,  the  Evelino  plunges  over  a  precipice 
of  marble  rocks,  300  feet  high;  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  the  Marble  Cas- 
«ade.  The  water  descends  by  three  steps,  and  falls  into  tlie  i\era,  a  branch  of 
the  Tiber,  w  ith  a  norse  like  thunder.  The  waters  are  very  clear,  but  they  contain 
lime,  which  is  deposited  on  the  rocks,  and  produces  numerous  petrifactions. 

414.  At  Tivoli,  IS  miles  norlh-east  of  Rome,  ar^e  the  falls  of  the  Anio,  or 
Teverino,  another  branch  of  the  Tiber.  It  glides  with  a  gentle  current,  till  it 
reaches  the  brink  of  the  rock;  and  then  precipitates  itself  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
100  feet. 


(II.)  CANALS. 


(20.)  Locks  on  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  (Eng.) 

415.  Cana/«  are  artificial  passages  for  water ;  constructed  sometimes  for  tlie 
sake  of  irrigation,  but  generally  for  inland  navigation. 

They  are  supplied  from  natural  streams  which  are  mpre  elevated.  As  works  of 
Bsan,  they  do  not  properly  belong  to  Physical  Geography;  but  as  channels  of  nav- 
igation, it  is  important  to  consider  them  in  connection  with  tlie  natural  waters 
which  they  are  designed  to  unite. 

416.  When  canals  pass  over  level  ground.,  as  in  Holland,  Egypt,  and  other 
low  countries,  it  is  necessary  only  to  dig  a  channel,  and  fortify  it  with  banks. 
The  expense  is  here  comparatively  small,  and  the  navigation  is  carried  on  with- 
out interruption,  by  means  of  boats  drawn  by  horses.  They  serve  in  fact  as  a 
ftiost  perfect  kind  of  road,  on  which  a  horse  will  draw  thirty  times  as  much  as  on 
land. 

417.  It  is,  of  course,  very  important  to  preserve  the  level  of  a  canal,  even 
where  tlie  ground  is  irregular.  Valleys  whicli  are  not  very  extensive,  are  some- 
times crossed  by  canals  built  on  arclies,  to  a  great  height.  ?sumerous  structures 
of  this  kind,  w  hich  are  termed  aqueducts,  were  built  by  the  ancients,  to  supply 
cities  whh  water;  and  ma'iy  still  exist  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  Artificial 
embankments  often  serve  in  place  of  aqueducts. 

Modern  canals  are  frequently  carried  across  valleys  and  rivers  in  this  man- 
ner. The  passenger  in  England  will  frequently  see  a  boat  sailing  over  his  head, 
across  the  road  he  is  tra\elling;  and  those  who  navigate  the  rivers  often  see 
other  boats  moving,  as  if  by  magic,  in  a  stream  which  flows  over  them  at  a 
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rcat  heyrlit.  The  Grand  Canal  of  New  York,  presents  several  examples  of  this 
ind,  wliw^h  exhibit,  in  a  striking  manner,  (he  powers  of  modern  art. 

418.  In  passing  mountains  and  hills,  whicli  cannot  be  avoided  or  cut  down, 
subterranean  passages  are  sometimes  dug  tiirough  tliem,  whic.li  are  called  tunnels. 
The  water  is  conducted  through  them,  so  that  boats  can  pass  on  without  interrup- 
tion;  and  the  traveller  seems  to  enter  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

An  excavation  of  this  kind  in  a  branch  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  through  a  solid  rock,  in  some  places,  120  feet  below  the 
surface.  Those  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  are  only  375  and  543  feet  in  length, 
and  9  feet  in  diameter. 

419.  Canals  are  usually  carried  over  heights  of  land  by  less  expensive 
means. 

The  Canals  of  China  are  rendered  navigable  on  declivities,  by  means  of  flood 
gates,  which  form  a  temporary  dam.  These  raise  the  water  to  a  considerable 
height  on  the  top  of  the  declivity,  and  are  opened  at  stated  hours  in  the  day, 
when  the  boats  collect,  and  are  allowed  to  pass  down  the  torrent  formed  by  the 
accumulated  waters.  Where  the  declivity  is  too  great  to  admit  of  this,  they  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  powerful  engines,  by  which  the  boats  are  drawn  up  along  an 
inclined  plane,  and  let  down  in  the  same  manner. 

420.  In  European  canals,  great  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  use  of 
locks.  These  are  no  more  than  a  succession  of  tight  reservoirs,  or  basins  of 
water,  built  on  the  declivity,  one  a  little  below  the  other,  which  are  closed  by 
flood  gates  at  both  ends,  and  are  alternately  fdled  and  emptied  to  enable  the  boats 
to  descend  gently. 

421.  In  descending,  the  water  of  the  first  lock  is  gradually  let  off  into  the  second, 
until  tiie  water,  and  the  boats  upon  it,  sink  to  the  level  of  the  second.  The  flood 
gates  are  then  opened,  and  the  boats  of  the  upper  lock  pass  into  the  second.  The 
waters  of  the  second  then  flow  into  the  third,  until  they  are  on  the  same  level,  and 
the  boat  passes  without  any  shock  or  danger  into  the  third;  and  so  on  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  declivity. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  boat  may  pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  lower 
lock  to  the  second;  and  may  gradually  rise  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  without  any 
exertion  of  force.  This  is  repeated  whenever  a  boat  is  to  pass,  and  renders  the 
navigation  easy  and  safe. 

422.  Canals  are  often  constructed  around  the/a//s  and  rapids  of  rivers,  to  aid 
in  their  navigation.  But  they  are  frequently  formed  along  the  banks  of  unob- 
structed streams,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  droughts 
of  some  seasons,  and  the  floods  of  others,  and  the  uncertainty  and  danger  of  a  navi- 
gation depending  on  winds  and  currents. 

423.  I'he  imperial  Canal  of  China  is  the  most  extensive  monument  of  human 
industry,  of  this  kind,  in  the  woild.  It  extends  500  miles  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Pekin  to  the  Yellow  River.  At  its  entrance  into  this  stream,  it  is  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  width.    Its  construction,  however,  is  very  imperfect. 

424.  The  longest  canal  in  Europe  is  that  of  Languedoc,  in  France,  which 
connects  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  River  Garonne.  The  whole  distance  is 
140  English  miles,  an  J  it  is  na\igated  by  boats  of  100  tons.  It  passes  one  ridge, 
through  a  tunnel  543  feet  in  length. 

425.  The  Canal  of  the  Centre  in  France,  uniting  the  Saone  to  the  Loire,  is 
71  miles  long.    About  4,0C0  boats  pass  annually. 

The  Canal  of  Burgundy,  uniting  the  Saone  lo  the  Seine,  which  is  partially 
completed,  will  be  14S  miles  in  lengih.  The  Canal  of  Picardy,  forming  a  part 
of  the  navigation  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  rivers  of  France,  is  remakahle  for  two 
Sunnels,  one  of  which  is  moie  than  3^  miles  in  length,  an.l  26  feet  in  wi  Ith. 

426.  The  Canal  of  Kiel,  or  Holstsin,  passes  across  the  isthmus  of  Denmark, 
^rom  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea.  It  is  the  largest  on  the  continent,  adaiitting 
sea  ve-^els  of  120  tons.    Sometimes  20C0  of  these  jjass  in  a  year. 

427.  There  are  several  canals  which  connect  the  rivers  of  the  Baltic  with 
one  another,  and  with  those  of  the  Cas[)ian  and  Black  Seas.  But  they  are  gen- 
erally of  no  great  length;  and  passing  through  a  lexel  country,  are  destitute  of 
any  remarkable  exhibitions  of  skill  or  labor.    The  longest  is  the  Canal  of  La 
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doga,  which  passes  more  than  60  miles,  along  the  bank  of  that  lake,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  irregularities  of  its  navigation. 

428.  England  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  country,  for  skill  in  the  structure  of 
canals.  More  than  2,400  miles  of  artificial  navigation  have  been  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

429.  One  of  the  pi  iucipal  canals  is  the  Grand  Trunk,  which  passes  from  the 
-River  Mersey,  99  miles  to  the  Trent,  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom;  and  thence, 

40  miles  to  the  Severn;  making  in  the  whole  about  140  miles.  From  the  Grand 
Trnnk,1the  Oxford  CoTia/ extends  90  miles  to  that  city.  From  the  upper  part 
of  the  Oxford  Canal,  a  branch  of  109  miles  is  carried"  into  the  Thames,  a  short 
distance  above  London;  which  connects  this  metropolis  with  the  great  system  of 
canals  in  the  interior,  and  is  called  the  Grand  Junction. 

The  Ellesmere  and  Chester  Canal,  connects  the  rivers  Mersey,  Dee,  and  Sev- 
ern, by  two  lines,  crossing  each  other.  It  contains  an  aqueduct,  of  iron,  1,000 
feet  long,  and  126  feet  higli ;  probably  the  largest  ever  constructed. 

430.  In  Scotland,  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  connects  the  Murray  Frith 
on  the  eastern  coast,  w  ith  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  59  miles  in  length,  (37  of  which 
are  in  natural  waters,)  and  is  navigable  for  frigates  of  32  guns.  The  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal  admits  vessels  which  draw  8  feet  of  water.  The  whole  expense  of  this 
canal  was  only  £200,000,  and  the  annual  revenue  varies  from  £40,000  to  £50,000. 

431.  The  Grand  Canal  of  Ireland,  extends  from  the  Liftey,  at  Dublin,  83 
miles,  to  the  River  Shannon.  The  Royal  Ca>jo/,  w  hich  is  r,«orlh  of  this,  extends 
in  a  par;dfel  line,  seldom  10  miles  distant  from  it,  from  Dublin  to  another  portion 
of  the  Shannon.  There  are  several  branches  extending  to  various  rivers  and 
towns,  bv  which  the  capital  is  connected  with  the  western  and  southern  coast, 
and  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

432.  In  the  United  States,  the  Middlesex  Canal  was  the  first  of  any  magni- 
tude. It  was  corameiiced  in  1790.  It  passes  across  the  peninsula  between  tlie 
Merrimack  River  and  Boston  Harbor,  a  distance  of  31  miles.  It  admits  boats  of 
14  tons,  which  are  drawn  by  one  horse,  3  miles  an  hour.  Packet  boats  pass 
down  the  whole  length  in  5  hours,  and  go  up  in  7. 

433.  The  next  canal  of  importance,  executed  in  the  United  States,  was  from 
the  Santee  to  the  Cooper  River,  in  Soutli  Carolina.  It  is  22  miles  in  length, 
and  admits  boats  of  20  tons. 

There  are  several  canals  in  the  flat  alluvial  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  intended 
to  connect  its  various  channels.  A  number  of  short  canals  have  also  been  con- 
structed to  furnish  a  passage  around  the  falls  of  riAers,  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

434.  The  third  extensive  canal  finished  in  the  United  States,  was  the  North- 
ern Canal  of  New  York,  from  Whitehall,  on  Lake  Champlain,  to  Fort  Edward, 
on  the  Hudson.  It  passes  in  part  through  the  channels  of  small  streams,  and  the 
navigation  is  extended  around  the  obstructions  in  the  Hudson  River,  to  Albany. 

435.  The  most  important  canal  in  tise  United  Stales,  and  the  longest  in  the 
world,  except  the  Imperial  Caual  of  China,  is  ihe  Grand  Westeex  Caxal 
of  New  York.  It  passes  along  the  Mohawk  River,  generally  above  its  level,  to 
Rome;  and  thence  westward,  across  the  head  of  the  small  lakes,  and  over  th.e 
Genessee  River,  to  Lake  Erie,  at  Bufi'alo. 

It  rises  about  526  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  contains  in  the 
whole  about  80  locks,  with  several  consitlerable  embankments  and  aqueducts.  It 
was  commenced  in  1817,  and  finished  in  1825. 

A  branch  38  miles  in  length,  connects  the  Erie  Canal  with  Lake  Ontario  at 
Oswego;  and  another  of  20  miles,  connects  it  with  Seneca  Lake. 

436.  Witliin  a  few  years,  a  number  of  new  canals  have  been  constructed  or 
commenced  in  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important. 

The  Blackstone  Canal,  43  miles  io-length,  connects  Worcester  m  Massachu- 
setts, with  Providence  harbor. 

The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  Canal,  50  miles  in  length,  including  27  miles 
of  ponds  and  streams,  connects  Bridgeton,  in  idaine,  with  Portland. 

The  Farmington,  Hampshire  and  Uamden  Canal,  connecting  New  Haven 
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on  Long  Island  Sound,  with  the  Connecticut  River  at  Northampton,  in  Massachu- 
setts, is  completed  60  miles  to  Westfield.  Canals  have  also  been  cut  around  the 
falls  of  the  Connecticut  at  Enfield  and  other  places,  so  that  steamboats  now  ascend 
on  the  river  as  far  as  Newberry,  at  the  mouth  of  Wells  river,  in  Vermont. 

The  Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  connects  the  Hudson  River  at  Kingston, 
with  the  Delaware,  through  the  Lackawaxen,  one  of  its  branches.  Its  length  is 
65  miles.  By  the  Lackaioaxen  Canal  and  Railroad,  the  communication  is  con- 
tinued 50  miles  further  to  an  important  region  of  coal  mines. 

The  3[orris  Canal,  100  miles  long,  begins  at  Jersey  City,  opposite  New  York, 
and  passing  through  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  a  westerly  direction,  terminates 
at  Philipsburg  on  the  Delaware  river. 

Pennsylvania  has  taade  several  important  lines  of  railroads  and  canals. 

The  great  Transverse  Division,  or  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  line,  extends  from 
Philadelphia,  by  Columbia  on  the  Susquehannah,  a  distance  of  400  miles.  It 
includes  81  miles  of  railroad  to  Columbia,  and  37  over  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
There  are  ten  inclined  planes  on  this  last,  which  conduct  the  traveller  over  a 
height  of  2,291  feet. 

The  Middle  division  leaves  the  main  canal  a  little  above  Harrisbuvg  on  die 
Susquehannah,  and  follows  the  course  of  that  river  203  miles,  to  the  New  York 
state  line,  near  Tioga  Point. 

The  IVest  biHinch  division  leaves  the  one  just  mentioned  at  Northumberland, 
near  the  junction  of  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the  Susquehannah,  and 
extends  along  the  valley  of  the  latter  to  Dunstown,  70  miles. 

A  Canal  has  been  commenced,  intended  to  connect  Pittsburg,  on  the  Ohio,  with 
Lake  Erie.    The  distance  is  168  miles,  but  only  a  small  portion  is  yet  finished. 

The  Delavjare  Canal  extends  along  the  Delaware  river  from  Bristol,  18  miles 
above  Philadelphia,  to  Easton,  at  the  junction  of  tlie  Lehigh  and  Delaware.  Its 
length  is  60  miles. 

The  Lehigh  Navigation  consists  of  47  miles  of  canals  and  pools,  connected 
with  the  last  mentioned  canal  at  Easton,  and  uniting  with  the  railroad  leading  to 
tlie  coal  mines  at  Mauch  Chunk. 

The  Schuylkill  Navigation  consists  also  of  canals  and  pools,  extending  from 
Philadelpiiia,  114  miles  north-westward  to  jMount  Carbon,  a  coal  region  near  the 
source  of  the  Schuylkill  river. 

The  Union  Canal,  80  miles  in  length,  connects  the  Susquehannah  at  Middle- 
town,  with  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading. 

The  Conestoga  Canal,  18  miles  in  length,  connects  the  city  of  Lancaster  with 
the  Susciuehannah  River. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  is  to  extend  from  Georgetown  on  the  Poto- 
mac, north-westward,  340  miles  to  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio  River.  It  will  include 
398  locks,  and  a  tunnel  through  the  Allegany  Mountains  4  miles  in  length. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  extends  from  the  head  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  River.  Its  length  is  14  miles,  and  its  size 
6uch  as  to  admit  steamboats  and  vessels  of  100  tons  burden  to  pass. 

The  Ohio  Canai  extends  from  Cleaveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  across  the  State,  to 
the  Ohio  River  at  Portsmouth.  It  is  307  miles  in  length.  Lateral  to  the  Ohio 
canal  is  another,  which  leaves  it  at  Akron,  and  passes  along  the  Mahoning  and 
Big  Beaver  rivers  to  the  Ohio,  110  miles. 

Another  canal  has  been  planned  to  connect  the  Ohio  canal  to  the  Ohio  river 
leaving  the  former  at  Bolivar,  and  proceeding  to  the  latter  through  the  valliea, 
of  the  Sandy  and  Little  Beaver,  90  miles. 

The  Miami  Canal  connects  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati,  with  Lake  Erie  at 
the  mouth  of  the  3Iaumee  River.  The  distance  is  266  miles  ;  and  it  is  opened 
68  miles  to  Dayton. 

The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Communication  begins  at  Richmond  by  a 
canal  which  extends  north-westward  along  tlie  Janres  River,  and  is  to  continue 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies,  thence  over  the  mountains  by  a  railroad  (150 
miles)  to  the  waters  of  the  Kanawha,  which  it  will  follow  to  Charleston,  (Va.) 
where  that  river  becomes  navigable.  The  whole  length  of  this  line  is  about 
400  miles. 
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The  Roanoke  Navigation,  consisting  of  canal  and  sluice  navigation  for  bat- 
teaux,  is  completed  from  the  great  falls  of  this  river  at  Weldon,  iNorth  Carolina, 
244  miles,  to  iSalem,  in  Virginia. 

The  Jujictiou  Cajial  connects  the  Roanoke  and  Appomattox  Rivers,  and 
including  a  portage  of  2*  miles,  is  44  miles  long. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  connects  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at  Norfolk,  with 
Albemarle  Sound.    Its  course  is  southward,  23  miles. 

A  Canal  has  been  opened  from  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  to  Ogeechy  River. 
It  is  to  be  continued  to  the  junction  of  the  Oconee  with  the  Altamaha,  about 
100  miles^ 

77ie  Wellajid  Canal,  in  Upper  Canada,  41  miles  in  length,  passes  around  the 
falls  of  Niagara,  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  It  admits  vessels  of  100  tons. 

T'he  Rideaux  Canal,  129?  miles  long,  is  to  connect  Lake  Ontario  near  Kings- 
ton, with  Ottawas  River.    It  is  not  yet  completed. 

The  Shubenacadie  Canal,  in  Nova  Scatia,  53  miles  long,  connecting  Halifax 
harbor  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  now  in  progress. 

The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  This  great  work  is  232  miles  in  length,  of  which 
195  are  in  Indiana,  and  87  in  Ohio.  It  commences  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Wabash,  and  follows  up  the  valley  of  that  river,  thence  to  the  valley  of  the 
IMaumee,  thus  connecting  the  Wabash  with  Lake  Erie. 

The  Illinois  Canal  extends  from  Chicago  to  the  head  of  steam  navigation  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls  of  the  river  Illinois,  96  miles.  The  dimensions  of  this  Ccinal  are 
unusually  large,  it  being  6  feet  deep  and  60  wide. 

The  progress  of  population  in  the  northwest  has  been  so  rapid  of  late  as  to  give 
rise  to  many  projects  of  intercommunication  by  canals  and  railroads.  One  of 
these  is  to  connect  the  Rock  River,  by  a  canal,  to  Lake  3Iichigan  at  3Iilwaukie  ; 
and  another  to  connect  the  Wisconsin  with  the  Fox  river  of  Green  Bay. 

By  these  numerous  canals,  and  by  many  expensive  railroads,  the  Americans 
have  manifested  a  degree  of  enterprise,  novel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  At  the 
same  time,  their  natural  water  communications  have  received  great  and  expensive 
improvements.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  has  been  effected  in 
clearing  the  mouth  of  Red  river.  The  drift  timber  had  choked  its-bed  through  a 
distance  of  165  miles.  This  collection  of  flood-wood  was  called  the  "  great  raft." 
It  has  been  cleared  away,  and  thus  a  steam  navigation  opened  of  750  miles  on 
the  Red  river,  besides  600  miles  on  several  of  its  branches. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  size  and  greatest  elevation  of  the  principal 
canals  in  the  world;  and  the  annexed  sections  present  a  view  of  the  comparative 
length  and  elevation  of  the  most  important  in  the  United  States.  In  comparing 
it  with  the  table  of  rivers,  (p  55)  we  may  see  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
noblest  works  of  man  and  the  works  of  God. 
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Canals. 

Imperial,  Chinese 
Western^  Neio  York 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Pennsylvania  and  ) 
Ohio  S 
Ohio  State 
Wabash  and  Erie 
Miami 

Pennsylvania,  ) 
Middle  Division  ) 

Pittsburgh  and  ) 
Lake  Erie  ] 

Languedoc 

I^ecds  and  Liverpool 

Grand  Trunk 

Ridedux,  {Canada) 

SchuylkUl 

Grand  Junction 

Morris 

Savannah  and  Oconee 
Illinois 
Oxford 
Farmington 
Grand  Irish 
Union,  Pennsylvania 
Central,  France 
West  Branch,  ) 
Pennsylvania  S 
Ladoga 

Hudson  and  Dcla-  ) 
ware  5 

Champlain 

Delaware 

Caledonian 

Shuhenacadie,  ) 
Nova  Scotia  S 

Amsterdam,  (Ship) 

Cumherland,  and  ) 
Oxford,  Maine  S 

Lehigh 

Orleans,  France 

Junction 

Blackstone 

Welland 

Forth  and  Clyde 

Middlesex 

Dismal  Swamp 

Kiel 

Santee 

Chesapeake  and  ) 
Delaware  S 


Connecting. 

Long.  Bro'd 
miles  feet. 

Uecp. 
feet. 

Elev. 
Jeet^ 

No.  of 
lucks. 

— ■  rr;  

Pekin  and  Canton 

500 

y 

Hudson  and  Lake  Erie 

360 

40 

A 

Ouo 

o4 

Georgetown  and  Pittsburgh 

340 

48 

5 

1898 

398 

Susquehannah  and  Ohio 

322 

2291 

Lake  Eric  and  Ohio  River 

307 

40 

4^ 

499 

49 

Wabash  and  Lake  Erie 

282 

Cincinnati  and  Maumee 

266 

1  7^ 
lit) 

Harrisburgh  and  N.  York  line 

205 

423 

Pittsburgh  and  Erie 

- 

Garonne  and  Mediterranean 

140 

64 

a 
o 

207 

lUo 

Leeds  and  Liverpool,  Eng. 

140 

42 

483 

Mersey  and  Trent 

140 

30 

326 

art 

Lake  Ontario  and  Ottowa  R. 

129 

125 

Oo 

rhiladelpnia  and  Mt.  Uarbon 

108 

36 

o ' 

Oo 

fi9rt 

1  OA 

1  ZO 

Ihames  and  Grand  Irunk 

100 

36 

oyo 

121 

Hudson  and  Delaware 

101 

32 

4 

O  1 

24 

Savannah  and  Oconee 

195 

Chicago  and  Illinois  River 

96 

60 

6 

Coventry  Canal  to  Oxford 

9U 

30 

5 

195 

42 

New  Haven  aud  Northampton 

87" 

40 

4 

220 

60 

Shannon  and  LifFey 

oo 

5 

240 

44 

Reading  and  MiddletovAOi 

82 

30 

4 

119 

95 

Saone  and  Loire 

71 

48 

5^ 

400 

80 

(  Northumberland  and  ) 

70 

109 

c  Dunnsville  5 

Along  Lake  Ladoga 

G7 

70 

7 

lev'l 

Hudson  and  Delaware 

05 

455 

L.  Champlain  and  Hudson  R. 

72 

40 

4 

381 

18 

Bristol  and  Easton 

60 

170 

Atlantic  and  Murray  Frith 

59 

110 

20 

94 

27 

Halifax  and  Bay  of  Funday 

DO 

t)U 

8 

96 

16 

50 

124 

20 

2 

Portland  and  Bridgtou 

50 

34 

4 

26 

Easton  and  Mauch  Ghunk 

47 

60 

0 

oo4 

KA 
04 

Loire  and  Seine 

45 

30 

28 

Roanoke  and  Appomatox 

44 

Providence  and  Worcester 

45 

34 

4 

4o 

Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 

36 

334 

34 

Forth  and  Clyde 

35 

8 

160 

39 

Merrimac  and  Boston 

29^ 

30 

3 

104 

Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  S. 

23 

40 

101 

6 

Baltic  and  North  Sea 

22 

Santee  and  Cooper  Rivers 

22 

32 

4 

13 

Chesapeake  Bay  &  Delaware 

14 

66 

10 

12 
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SECTIONS  OF  CANALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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O  £675  ft. 


Pcimsyl^-aiiia'    '  ' 

Canal 

it— — 

Continuation  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Canal  % 


Columiia  60  Rail  Hood. 


5  ^  Branch  of  theChesa- 
J  >.  peake  Sp  Ohio  Canal 

i  I  i 

60  i;^;!.  V  OAio  0  RaR.  Raai 
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AMERICA, 
I 

15^  milis.  of  1  square  miles. 
I 

S.  America,  |  N.A.mkrica , 
6i  millions.    |    9  millions. 


AFRICA, 

11  millions  of  square 
miles. 


EUROPE, 
3,800,000  sq.  miles. 


N.  HOLLAND, 
3  mills,  sq.  miles. 


Comparative  extent  of  the  Chand  Divisions. 

438.  The  Grand  Divisions  of  the  Earth  are  also  natural  divi- 
sions. ,  Africa  and  South  America  are  obviously  mere  projec- 
tions of  their  respective  continents;  the  former  connected  only 
by  the  sand-hills  of  Suez;  the  latter,  by  the  rocky  isthmus  of 
Darien.  Europe  also  is  evidently  a  distinct  projection  of  Asia, 
although  the  breadth  of  the  land  at  its  union  renders  it  difficult 
to  assign  a  satisfactory  boundary;  and  Jlsia  remains  as  the 
nucleus  or  centre  of  the  old  world. 

The  En^rlish  Geographers  have  generally  considered  the  boundaries  of  Europe 
as  formed  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don  ;  but  the  more  natural 
and  distinct  course  seems  to  be  by  the  Ural  Mountains  and  River  to  the  Caspian 
Sea;  and  from  the  southern  extremity  of  this  sea,  by  the  boundary  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  to  the  Black  Sea.  By  this  course  we  include  Georgia  and  Circassia, 
uhere  (Ire  European  race  exists  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  whence  perhaps, 
it  Originated. 

The  Eastern  Continent  is  distinguished  for  the  antiquity  of 
its  empires  and  cities,  and  the  splendor  of  its  works  of  art, 
But  the  Western  Continent  is  most  remarkable  for  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  natural  features;  and  excels  all  other  divisions 
of  the  world  in  the  grandeur  of  its  mountains,  lakes,  rivers^ 
and  cataracts. 

The  following  articles  contain  a  connected  description  of  the 
surface  and  natural  features  of  each  of  the  grand  divisions, 
agreeably  to  the  physical  boundaries,  marked  by  seas,  moun- 
tains, and  rivers. 

9  B 
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SOUTH  AiMERICA. 


(20.)    Physical  Sections  of  Soutk  America,  from  east  to  west. 
I.  .Yorlhern  Part.  II.   Southern  Part. 


439.  South  America  has  a  very  Trregular  surface,  and  em- 
braces some  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  the  most  extensive  plains 
and  basins,  and  the  largest  rivers  in  the  vrorld. 

3I0UXTAIXS. 

440.  The  Andes,  and  their  subordinate  chains,  give  charac- 
ter to  the  whole  surface  of  South  America.  The  principal 
chain  runs  from  north  to  south,  its  distance  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  varying  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles;  and 
appears  to  extend,  as  already  stated,  through  the  Isthmus,  along 
the  coast  of  North  America.  Its  height  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form. In  some  places  it  rises  to  more  than  20,000  feet,  while 
in  others,  it  sinks  to  less  than  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  whole  range  seems  to  rest  upon  volcanic  fires,  and 
numerous  peaks  ai-e  continually  burning. 

It  is  stated  by  a  recent  traveilev,  that  Mt.  Sorato,  in  Peru,  is  25,200,  and  Mt 
Illimani,  in  Upper  Peru,  24,200  feet  in  height. 

441.  This  vast  trunk  sends  forth  several  bramhes  towards  the 
east,  intliC  southern  part  of  the  continent,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  its  principal  dn-ection.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  second- 
ary chains  is  that  which  stretches  along  the  northern  coast  of 
South  America,  towards  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  is  often 
called  the  Chain  of  Venezuela.  Its  summits,  according  to 
HuKiboldt,  arc  from  14,000  to  15,000  feet  in  height 
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442.  The  second,  or  middle  of  these  chains,  leaves  the  main 
ridge  between  the  third  and  sixth  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and 
stretches  towards  the  east  to  an  unexplored  extent,  though  it 
has  been  traversed  for  about  600  miles.  Its  highest  points  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  former  ridge. 

443.  The  third  lateral  branch  makes  almost  a  semi-circular 
sweep  between  the  15th  and  20th  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
passing  through  the  province  of  Chiquitos,  and  is  hence  called 
by  Humboldt  the  Cordillera,  or  chain  of  Chiquitos.  It  appears 
to  connect  the  main  body  of  the  Andes  with  the  mountains  of 
Brazil  and  Paraguay,  supplying  the  rivers  that  feed  the  Ama- 
zon from  its  northern  declivity,  and  the  branches  of  the  La 
Plata  from  the  southern.  Its  precise  direction,  elevation,  and 
structure,  are  but  imperfectly  known. 

444.  Different  portions  of  the  Andes  present  the  greatest  di- 
versity of  aspect  and  character.  In  some  parts,  the  vast  sum- 
mits constitute  only  one  ridge ;  but  in  others  they  are  arranged 
in  two  or  three.  In  Chili  the  breadth  of  the  Andes  is  about 
120  miles,  forming  one  compact  chain.  In  Peru,  they  divide 
themselves  into  three  distinct  and  parallel  chains,  which  extend 
to  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  degree  of  south  latitude.  In  the 
province  of  Qiiilo  they  form  only  two  ridges,  which  unite  fur- 
ther north.  The  distance  of  the  western  ridge  from  the  sea 
here  exceeds  100  miles;  the  crests  are  seven  or  eight  leagues 
from  each  other;  and  the  plain  that  separates  their  bases  is 
five  or  six  leagues  in  v>idth.  Within  these  narrow  limits,  a 
large  population  is  concentrated,  and  towns  have  been  built 
containing  from  30,000  to  oO^OOO  inhabitants  each. 

44-5.  The  principal  rido-e-  of  the  Andes  generally  rises  ab- 
ruptly, with  numerous  and  frightful  precipices,  hiding  its  lofty 
summits  in  the  clouds,  or  rising  with  awful  majesty  into  the 
pure  regions  of  the  air  above  them.  They  are  rcmarhahle  for 
the  number  of  immense  chasms,  termed  qucbradas,  which  are 
found  among  them.  They  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow; 
but  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  equatorial  and  tropical 
regions  prevents  the  formation  of  glaciers.  Their  declivities 
present  all  the  varieties  of  climate  and  productions  found  upon 
the  globe. 

PHYSICAL  DIVISIONS. 

446.  By  means  of  the  Andes  and  their  branches.  South 
America  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  five  principal  parts 
— the  western  declivity — the  basin  of  the  Orinoco — the  basin 
of  the  Amazon — the  basin  of  the  Paraguay — and  the  southern 
extremity. 
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The  western  declivity  has  an  abrupt  descent  towards  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  admitting  only  of  short,  rapid  streams,  which  are 
often  mere  torrents.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  ChiU  and  Peru. 
Only  a  small  part  of  these  countries  approaches  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

447.  Between  the  southern  and  middle  branches  of  the  An- 
des lies  the  vast  alluvial  basin  of  the  Amazon,  2000  miles  in 
length,  and  1500  in  breadth,  covering  about  three  millions  of 
square  miles,  or  nearly  half  the  surface  of  South  America. 
In  examining  the  northern  physical  section  of  South  America, 
(No.  20)  it  will  be  seen  that  this  tract  is  generally  a  plain, 
which  rises  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  aston- 
ishing fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  numerous  streams  Vv  hich  in- 
tersect it,  combine  with  the  heat  of  a  tropical  climate  to  produce 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 

448.  On  the  north  of  the  middle  range  is  the  basin  of  the 
Orinoco,  which  is  much  less  extensive,  but  not  less  fertile.  It 
embraces  the  greater  part  of  Venezuela,  with  its  vast  steppes 
or  llanos,  extending  about  1000  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
pervaded  by  navigable  streams  in  almost  every  part. 

449.  South  of  the  Andes  of  Chiquitos  is  the  basin  of  the  Pa- 
raguay, more  than  a  million  of  square  miles  in  extent,  embra- 
cing the  immense  plains  or  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  less  than  in  the  basin  of  the 
Amazon;  and  many  parts  are  equally  productive.  In  other 
portions,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  dim.inished  heat  of  the 
climate,  render  vegetation  less  luxuriant. 

450.  Around  the  ridge  of  Chiquitos,  is  a  considerable  extent 
of  elevated  table-land,  which  seems  to  form  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  and  from  which  the  country  descends  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  is  much  diversified,  hovrever,  with  mountains  and 
valleys.  At  the  heads  of  the  Topayos  and  Madeira  Rivers, 
are  those  barren,  sandy  plains,  called  the  Campos  Parexis, 
which  embrace  some  of  the  most  valuable  gold  mines  of  Brazil. 
West  of  the  Madeira,  it  includes  the  mountainous  region  which 
contains  the  rich  silver  mines  of  Peru  and  La  Plata. 

451.  Many  of  the  valleys  and  plains  of  this  table-land  are 
very  fertile;  especially  in  Paraguay  and  the  western  part  of 
La  Plata.  Their  elevation  in  these  tropical  regions,  renders 
the  climate  a  perpetual  spring,  and  enables  them  to  furnish  the 
productions  of  the  Temperate,  as  well  as  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 
The  greater  part  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  the  elevated  valleys 
which  lie  between  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  in  La  Plata,  New 
Grenada,  and  Venezuela,  have  the  same  delightful  and  healthy 
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climate.  But  they  are  often  desolated  by  the  eruptions  and 
earthquakes  produced  by  the  volcanic  fires  of  their  mountains. 

452.  The  descent  from  the  central  table-land,  towards  the 
eastern  coast,  is  gradual.  After  forming  a  considerable  val- 
ley, the  land  again  rises  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  into  the  chain 
called  the  Brazilian  Andes,  which  lines  the  whole  coast  of 
Brazil  from  the  River  La  Plata  to  Cape  St.  Roque.  This 
chain  descends  abruptly  towards  the  ocean,  sometimes  border- 
ing immediately  upon  it,  and  sometimes  at  a  short  distance. 
The  greatest  height  is  probably  about  4,000  feet.  The  pas- 
sages are  difficult,  and  the  commerce  from  the  interior  to  the 
ocean  is  carried  on  by  means  of  mules. 

INLAND  NAVIGATION. 

453.  The  inland  navigation  of  South  Jlmenca  is  entirely 
confined  to  natural  streams.  The  rivers  on  the  western  decliv- 
ity descend  too  rapidly,  and  have  too  much  the  irregularity  of 
mountain  torrents,  to  admit  of  any  important  navigation. 

454.  The  rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca  admit  of  naviga- 
tion for  flat-bottomed  boats  to  the  interior  of  New  Grenada; 
but  it  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  often  with 
danger.  These  streams,  and  their  branches,  were  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  coun- 
tries on  the  western  side  of  the  Andes;  and  a  steam-boat  now 
travels  on  the  Magdalena. 

A  branch  of  the  River  Atrato,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  rises  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
might  be  connected  with  it  by  a  canal.  Another  branch  of 
this  stream  has  long  been  connected  by  a  small  canal  with  the 
River  St.  Juan,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  during 
the  seasons  of  high  water,  boats  pass  from  sea  to  sea. 

All  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  other  valuable  exports  of  Peru,  and  New 
Grenada,  were  formerly  carried  over  the  Andes  on  mules,  or  llamas,  and  thence 
conveyed  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  some  of  the  streams  which  flow  into  it.  The 
chief  place  of  communication  was  by  means  of  the  River  Chagres,  or  Cruces, 
which  empties  into  the  sea  not  far  from  Porto  Bello.  It  is  navigated  by  boats 
as  far  as  the  vilhige  of  Cruces,  whence  the  goods  are  conveyed  by  land,  25  miles, 
to  Panama.  It  has  Ijeen  proposed  to  connect  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  a  canal 
at  this  place. 

455.  The  basin  of  the  Orinoco  is  famished  with  great  facil- 
ities for  inland  navigation,  by  means  of  this  river  and  its 
branches;  and  through  the  Meta  branch,  boats  can  pass  from 
the  Orinoco  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  But  the  rapidity  of  its 
current,  and  the  variety  of  its  eddies  and  counter-currents,  of- 
ten produce  great  difficulty  and  delay.  The  main  stream  is 
obstructed  by  falls,  in  passing  through  a  branch  of  the  Andes, 
at  Apures.    Only  seven  of  its  fifty  mouths  are  navigable;  and 
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boatmen  sometimes  wander  for  days  among  the  numerous  is- 
lands of  its  delta,  before  they  can  find  their  way  to  the  place 
desired. 

456.  The  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  traversed  by  numerous  nav- 
igable streams.  The  immense  size  and  depth  of  the  Amazon, 
would  admit  of  a  ship  navigation  from  1,000  to  2,000  miles, 
did  not  the  rapidity  of  its  current  prevent.  The  boat  naviga- 
tion extends  about  3,000  miles,  to  the  Pongo,  or  rapids  at  Ja- 
en,  where  it  passes  a  subordinate  chain  of  the  Andes.  The  un- 
inhabited or  savage  state  of  the  country,  has  prevented  travel- 
lers from  exploring  its  branches  to  any  great  extent.  By 
means  of  the  Cassiqidari,  a  stream  which  flows  from  the  Ne- 
gro, the  Amazon  communicates  with  the  Orinoco,  and  a  boat 
navigation  is  opened  between  the  two  basins. 

457.  The  La  Plata,  or  Paraguay,  opens  to  the  ocean  with 
an  estuary,  150  miles  in  breadth.  The  entrance  is  somewhat 
dangerous,  on  account  of  its  sand  banks,  and  the  violent  v/inds 
called  pamperos,  which  frequently  sweep  over  it  from  the  neigh- 
boring pampas.  It  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  ships  1,000 
miles,  to  Assumption;  and  for  boats,  about  800  miles  farther. 

By  the  Parana,  Pilcomaijo,  and  Vermeyo,  the  navigation  of 
the  La  Plata  is  extended  through  a  considerable  tract  of  coun- 
try to  their  very  sources.  The  Parana  is  interrupted  by  a 
rapid  in  latitude  24°,  which  is  passed  with  great  difficulty. 
The  Pilcomayo  furnishes  a  conveyance  to  the  ocean,  for  the 
rich  products  of  Potosi  and  the  mining  regions  around  it. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 


(21.)  Physical  Sections  of  JVojih  America. 
1.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  the  United  States^^ 
JI.  From  Vera  Cruz,  across  Mexico. 
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458.  North  America  is  united  with  South  America  on  the 
west,  by  the  rocky  Isthmus  of  Darien.  On  the  east,  the  West 
India  Islands  form  a  chain  of  connection,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  once  uninterrupted.  They  appear  to  belong  to  a  sin- 
gle chain  of  mountains;  which  may  be  traced  from  the  north- 
western point  of  Cuba,  through  the  mountains  of  St.  Domingo 
and  Porto  Rico,  and  a  number  of  lofty  peaks  on  the  Caribbean 
Islands,  to  the  shores  of  Venezuela.  Several  volcanoes  and 
volcanic  mountains  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  range. 

It  is  connected  with  Jlsia  on  the  west,  by  a  similar  chain,  the 
Aleutian  or  Fox  Islands,  v/hich  are  also  the  seats  of  volcanic 
fires.  The  two  continents  are  only  40  miles  distant',  at  Beer- 
ing's  Straits. 

MOUNTAINS. 

459.  North  America  is  unrivalled  for  the  magnitude  of  its 
lakes,  and  yields  only  to  South  America  in  the  size  of  its  rivers 
and  basins ;  but  its  mountains  are  generally  inferior  to  those  of 
the  other  grand  divisions  of  the  earth.  It  is  traversed  by  tivo 
great  chains  of  primitive  highlands;  the  Rocky  or  Chippewan 
Mountains,  on  the  western  side,  and  the  Apalachian  Chain, 
embracing  the  Allegany  Ridge  and  the  White  Mountains,  on 
the  east 

460.  The  great  western  chain  commences  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  in  a  range  of  low  mountains,  and  may  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Andes  of  South  America.  On  proceed- 
ingnorlh,  it  rises  into  the  elevated  table-land  of  Mexico,  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea;  with  its  ridge  of  lofty  peaks,  termed  the 
Cordilleras;  of  which  Popocatapetl,  and  Orizaba,  are  the 
highest.  The  plain  continues  to  the  northern  part  of  Mexico, 
and  terminates  in  the  table-land  of  the  Rocky  or  Chippewan 
Mountains ;  which  ig  about  50  miles  in  breadth,  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  declivity  from  these  mountains  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  table-land  is  probably  3,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  from  it,  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  into  lofty  peaks  and 
ridges,  interspersed  with  many  broad  and  fertile  valleys.  Their 
sides  present  the  usual  varieties  of  climate  and  vegetation. 
The  upper  portions  above  the  limits  of  common  herbage,  are 
almost  naked,  even  of  moss. 

461.  The  highest  peaks  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
are  visible  100  miles  from  their  base.  The  only  heights  ascer- 
tained with  certainty,  are  James'  Peak,  1 1 ,500  feet,  and  Long's 
(or  Highest)  Peak,  12,500,  which  lie  near  the  sources  of  the  Ar- 
kansaw  and  Platte  Rivers.*   The  average  breadth  of  this  chain 


*  Major  Long's  Narrative 
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is  from  50  to  100  miles.  It  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles; 
and  probably  extends  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

462.  ^  branch  of  the  Chippeivan  Mountains  extends  to  Hud- 
son's Bay,  between  50"  and  60^  north  latitude,  and  proceeds 
south-east,  to  the  source  of  the  Ottawa  or  Uttawas  River. 
Thence  it  turns  north-east,  and  runs  to  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
separating  the  rivers  which  fall  into  Hudson's  Bay  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  great  lakes,  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

463.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  another  range  which 
seems  to  form  a  step  to  the  Chippewan  Mountains.  It  extends 
from  the  Cape  of  California,  through  this  peninsula,  along  the 
coast  to  Cook's  Inlet,  generally  rising  to  no  great  height  in  the 
southern  portion.  In  the  northern  part.  La  Perouse  states  that 
it  is  10,000  feet  high;  and  at  its  northern  extremity  is  Mt.  Elias. 
18,000  feet  high,  which  is  the  loftiest  peak  of  North  America. 

464.  In  foUov.ing  the  course  hitherto  pursued,  of  tracing 
the  mountains  from  south  to  north,  we  find  the  chains  east  of 
the  Andes,  entirely  interrupted,  except  in  the  chain  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  alluvia] 
grounds  which  lie  north  of  it. 

Immediately  on  their  borders,  east  of  the  Jlississippi  River, 
a  confused  group  of  mountains  rises  gradually  from  the  level  of 
the  sea,  to  the  height  of  3,000  or  4,000  feet,  which  seems  to 
form  the  root  of  the  great  Apalachian  Chain,  or  the  eastern 
chain  of  America.  This  chain  traverses  the  United  States, 
with  few  interruptions,  through  their  whole  length,  extending 
in  vai'ious  ridges  from  south-west  to  north-east,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast,  and  dividing  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  At- 
lantic, from  the  branches  of  the  jlississippi  and  the  great  chain 
of  lakes. 

465.  The  Allegany  Ridge  is  the  principal  or  central  ridge 
and  sometimes  its  nam.e  is  given  to  the  whole  chain,*  It  com- 
rnenccs  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  under  the  names  of  the 
White,  Smoky,  Bald,  Iron,  and  Yellow  Mountains,  which  are 
given  to  various  parts  according  to  their  appearance.  On  en- 
tering Virginia,  it  aseumes  the  name  of  the  Allegany  Ridge, 
which  it  retains  through  Virginia,  to  its  apparent  termination 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  sometimes  considered  as  continuing  by 
a  range  of  highlands,  till  it  terminates  in  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains, west  of  the  River  Hudson. 


*  It  is  thoiiglit  advisable,  to  avoid  the  confusion  wiiich  would  arise  from  tlii^* 

by  substituting  the  name,  Apalacliiaa. 
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466.  Two  considerable  branches  from  Tennessee,  unite  with 
the  Allegany  ridge ;  the  Clinch  Mountains,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  Cumberland  on  the  north. 
The  Cumberland  Mountains  commence  near  the  River  Ohio, 
and  separate  the  Rivers  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  through 
their  whole  course. 

467.  The  Blut  Ridge  is  a  lower  subordinate  chain,  which  lies 
between  the  Allegany  Ridge,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  com- 
mences near  the  same  spot  with  the  Allegany  Ridge,  and  trav- 
erses the  Atlantic  States,  at  the  distance  of  50  or  100  miles 
from  the  coast,  until  it  terminates  at  West  Point,  on  the  Hud- 
son River. 

468.  Here  the  Blue  Ridge  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
Taghonniic  Range,  which  passes  through  the  western  part  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  unites  with  the  Green 
Mountains.  Considerable  branches  also  pass  off,  connecting 
the  Green  Mountains  with  the  range  of  the  White  Mountains, 
which  gradually  diminish  in  height,  and  terminate  near  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  highlands  that  separate  the  w  aters  of 
this  gulf  from  those  of  the  Atlantic,  and  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States. 

469.  In  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  there  are  a  number  of 
■ridges  west  of  the  Allegany,  which  occupy  most  of  the  west- 
ern, portions  of  these  states.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  two  prin- 
cipal between  the  central  ridge  and  Pittsburgh,  are  the  Laurel 
Ridge,  and  Chesnut  Ridge. 

470.  The  general  breadth  of  the  Apalachian  chain,  is  from 
100  to  180  miles.  Its  course  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast. 
In  point  of  height,  it  is  surpassed  by  most  of  the  great  moun- 
tain chains  of  the  globe.  The  loftiest  summit  is  Mount  Wash- 
ington, the  principal  peak  of  the  White  Mountains,  which  rises 
6,634  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  average  height  of  the  Apalachian  chain  south  of  New- 
York,  is  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet.  No  portion  attains  the 
height  necessary  for  perpetual  snow,  or  the  production  of 
glaciers. 

Moose  Hillock,  in  New  Hampshire,  is  4,636  feet  in  height;  Mansfield  Moun- 
tain and  Camel's  Rump,  in  Vermont,  Saddle  Mountain  in  Massachusetts,  Round 
Top,  among  the  Catskill  mountains,  Otter  Peak,  in  Virginia,  and  Table  Moun- 
tain in  South  Carolina,  are  about  4,000  feet  high. 

471.  Although  some  parts  of  the  range  are  primitive,  there 
are  few  examples  of  the  rugged,  awful  character  exhibited  by 
the  Alps  and  the  Andes.  The  summits  are  generally  rounded, 
and  the  declivities  accessible  with  comparative  ease. 

472.  The  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  have  more  of 
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the  rough  precipitous  appearance  of  primitive  mountains,  than 
most  others  in  the  United  States.  They  are  diversified  with 
deep  chasms,  and  numerous  cascades  descending  from  precipi- 
ces, forming  some  of  the  most  subhme  and  romantic  scenes 
which  our  country  presents.  They  comprise  a  long  range  of 
proud  eminences,  of  which  Mount  Washington  is  the  com- 
manding peak.  During  nine,  ten,  and  sometimes  eleven 
months  of  the  year,  their  summits  are  covered  with  snow; 
and  in  clear  weather,  they  are  surrounded  or  capped  with 
white  fleecy  clouds.* 

These  circumstances  have  given  them  their  name,  and  render  tliem  visible  to 
a  great  distance  at  sea  in  serene  weather.  They  are  surrounded  witli  three 
tones  above  the  region  of  cultivation.  The  first  is  covered  with  a  growth  of 
stunted  evergreens,  a  few  inclies  in  height;  the  second  produces  nothing  but 
moss;  and  the  upper  region  is  a  mass  of  naked  rocks. 

473.  The  northern  primary  region  of  the  United  States,  or 
New-England,  is  traversed  by  a  system  of  mountains,  whose 
ranges  generally  follow  the  course  of  its  rivers.  The  princi- 
pal and  ce?i/ra/  range  is  that  of  the  Green  Mountains ,  wYnch. 
commences  in  Connecticut,  and  passes  through  Litchfield 
county,  into  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  declining  in  height 
as  they  approach  the  48th  degree  of  latitude,  ^nd  thence  form- 
ing the  highlands  between  Maine  and  Lower  Canada. 

The  principal  peaks  are  Mt.  Tom,  in  Litclifield  county,  Connecticut ;  Killing- 
ton  Peak,  near  Rutland;  the  Camel's  Rump,  14  miles  south-east  of  Burlington; 
and  Mansfield  Mountains,  north-east  of  this  place  in  Vermonf. 

474.  On  the  west  of  the  Green  Mountains,  is  the  Taghon- 
nuc  Range,  which  commences  near  Norv/alk,  in  Connecticut, 
and  passing  through  the  western  parts  of  iXrat^sachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  unites  with  a  low  spur  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
south  of  Middlebury,  in  Vermont. 

475.  The  principal  eminences  in  this  range,  are  Taghonnuc 
Mountain,  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  spur, 
called  from  its  form.  Saddle  Mountain,  which  passes  off  near 
the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  through  Williams- 
town. 

Saddle  Mountain  is  the  highest  point  in  Massachusetts,  4,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  length  is  about  six  miles,  and  it  is  visible  at  great  distances, 
(rom.  the  surrounding  states. 

476.  On  the  east  of  the  Green  Mountains ,  is  a  range  which 
commences  at  East  Rock,  near  New  Haven;  and  forming 
m  its  course  the  peak  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  Farmington 
and  Talcott  Mountains,  it  passes  the  Connecticut  River  at 
Northampton,  and  leaves  a  channel  for  its  waters  between 


*  Dwight's  Travels,  from  which  the  account  of  New  England  is  chiefly  taken 
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Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke.  A  similar,  but  lower  range, 
which  runs  from  Lyme,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  has  been  called  the  White  Mountain  Range,  passes 
through  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  chief  eminencps  in  these  ranges,  are  Monnt  Tom,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Mt.  Toby,  near  Sunderland,  in  Massachusetts;  Monadnock,  near  ilte  southern 
boundary  of  New  Hampshire;  Sunapee  Mountain,  near  Fisliersfield ;  Moose 
Hillock,  eight  miles  from  Haverhill;  and  the  White  Mountains.  Ascutney,  near 
Windsor,  in  Vermont,  and  Wachuset,  in  Princeton,  Massachusetts,  are  two  de- 
tached mountains  about  3,000  feet  in  height. 

477.  In  JYew  Hampshire,  there  are  several  ranges  which 
pass  from  east  to  west,  uniting  the  White  Mountain  Range 
with  the  Green  Mountains. 

478.  Little  is  known  of  the  mountains  of  Maine.  Mount 
Katahdin  is  a  lofty  peak,  which  has  not  yet  been  examined  or 
measured. 

PHYSICAL  DIVISIONS. 

479.  The  great  mountain  chains  of  North  America,  divide 
it  into  four  principal  declivities: — 1.  The  western  declivity, 
of  the  Chippewan  Mountains  ;  2.  The  northern  declivity, 
descending  from  the  head  waters  of  the  great  lakes,  towards 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  3.  The  eastern  declivity,  of  the  Apalachi- 
an  Chain;  and  4.  The  great  southern  declivity,  or  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  may  be  considered  as  extending  along 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordil- 
leras. The  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  forms  another  grand 
division  of  the  continent,  lying  bet\veen  the  northern  and 
southern  declivities. 

430.  The  western  declivity  of  the  Chippewan  Mountains  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Indian  tribes,  and  has  been  very  little  ex- 
amined. The  southern  portions  forming  a  part  of  Mexico,  are 
well  watered  and  fertile. 

The  great  table-land  of  Mexico  is  a  very  productive  region, 
so  elevated  that  it  enjoys  the  climate  of  the  Temperate  Zone, 
far  within  the  tropics.  The  only  defect  is  the  want  of  water, 
which  is  sometimes  destructive  to  their  harvests. 

481.  The  northern  declivitij,  extending  from  the  highlands 
bordering  on  the  lakes,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  also  little 
known.  From  the  discovery  of  coal  and  salt  springs  by  Mack- 
enzie, it  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  great  secon- 
dary region  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  numerous  rivers  and 
lakes;  but  it  appears  to  resemble  Siberia  in  its  dreary  aspect 
and  inhospitable  climate,  and  affords  a  scanty  subsistence  to 
the  Indians  who  wander  over  it,  in  pursuit  of  game  and  furred 
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482.  The  eastern,  or  Atlantic  decUv'itxj,  comprises  the  pri- 
mary region  east  of  the  Hudson  River;  and  the  alluvial  or 
tertiary  region,  extending  from  the  Hudson,  south  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  geological  divisions  of  the  United  States  will  be  most 
easily  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  following  map. 


The  letters  are  the  initiuls  of  the  States.  The  figures  refer  to  the  places 
mentioned  below.  The  formations  are  indicated  by  the  various  modes  of 
shading,  as  explained  on  the  map. 

1  \ew  York.  4  RichmonH.  I  7  IMilledgeville 

2  riiiladelphia.  .5  Raleigh.  8  Albany. 

3  Vv'ashington.  6  Columbia.  }  9  Wiilid.iH.-pori. 

483.  The  alluvion  of  ike  eastern  clecUvily,  commences  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  extends  between  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  the  primary  ridges  of  the  Apalachian  Chain, 
until  it  passes  round  the  southern  extremity  of  these  mountains, 
and  unites  with  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  interior  by  a  line  commencing  a  little 
below  Newark,  in  New-Jersey,  extending  north  of  Amboy,  to 
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the  river  Raritan,  and  thence  pursuing  a  south-west  course  to 
Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast,  to  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  River,  and 
thence  to  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi,  as  exhibited  on  the  map. 

484.  The  shore  is  low  and  sandy.  The  elevation  gradually 
increases  in  proceeding  south.  The  tide  extends  through  the 
whole  alluvion,  on  all  the  rivers  north  of  the  Roanoke,  but 
below  this,  it  does  not  reach  the  western  boundary.  Through 
the  whole  formation,  there  is  very  little  that  deserves  the  name 
of  rock.  The  great  mass  below  the  soil  is  composed  of  sand, 
gravel,  pebbles,  shells,  clay,  and  marl,  arranged  in  distinct 
and  extensive  beds. 

A  bed  of  shells,  sometimes  cemented  into  shell-limestone,  extends  from  Eutaw 
Springs,  on  the  Santee  River,  to  the  Savannah  River,  and  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
on  the  Mississippi.  It  is  600  miles  long,  from  10  to  100  broad,  and  in  some 
parts,  300  feet  thick.  In  other  parts,  the  gravel  and  sand  are  converted  into  a 
loose,  friable  sandstone.  The  whole  tract  is  considered  by  some  as  belonging 
to  the  tertiary  class.  Remains  of  vegetables  are  found  at  the  depth  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  various  places. 

485.  The  character  of  the  alluvion  varies,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  countries  lying  at  the  head  of  its  streams,  and 
from  which  its  materials  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived. 

The  sources  of  the  streams  Jiorth  of  the  Rappahannock  are 
chiefly  in  the  transition  and  secondary  formations;  and  the 
alluvion  on  the  bays,  in  a  part  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, and  New-Jersey,  is  very  fertile. 

The  streams  south  of  the  Rappahannock,  as  far  as  the  Alta- 
maha,  rise  in  the  primitive  portions  of  the  Allegany  Ridge. 
Hence  the  waters  forming  the  alluvion,  can  bring  down  only 
sand,  or  gravel,  or  the  hard  materials  of  primitive  rocks,  which 
produce  a  more  sterile  soil  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
a  part  of  Georgia  and  Virginia.  The  region  south  and  west 
of  this,  is  chiefly  an  alluvion  from  secondary  regions,  and  is 
extremely  fertile. 

486.  Ill  the  states  south  of  Maryland,  those  tracts  which  are 
low  and  moist  are  soon  covered  with  vegetation,  from  the  heat 
of  the  climate;  and  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  soil  renders 
them  fertile.  The  same  heat  renders  the  dry  tracts  more  ster- 
ile; and  there  is  a  greater  contrast  between  the  rich  and  poor 
soils  in  this  region  than  in  colder  climates, 

487.  The  primitive  formation  of  the  United  States,  rises  into 
the  most  elevated  ridge  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  through 
the  greater  part  of  their  length,  separating  the  Atlantic  decliv- 
ity from  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  commences  at  Milledgeville,  in  Georgia,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  line  of  the  alluvion  just  described,  as  far  as  the 
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Hudson  River.  It  then  expands,  and  covers  the  wnole  of 
New-England,  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  New-York,  ex- 
tendhig  an  unknown  distance  to  the  north.  It  gives  to  the 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States,  the  usual  rugged  charac- 
ter of  a  primary  formation. 

488.  On  the  west,  it  extends  nearly  to  the  borders  of  Tennes- 
see. It  is  thence  bounded  by  a  line  of  transition  rocks,  which 
separates  it  from  the  secondary  basin  of  the  Mississippi;  ^un 
ning  north-east,  across  the  Blue  Ridge  West  of  Washington, 
and  a  little  west  of  Philadelphia  and  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  New-burgh,  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of 
New-York.  This  region,  however,  contains  several  tracts  of 
secondary  and  transition  rocks. 

Tlie  great  transition  formation  passes  between  the  primary  of  New- York  and 
New-England,  east  of  Lake  Champlain.  A  district  of  transition  rocks  also  ex- 
tends from  Rliode-Island  to  Boston;  and  another  narrow  strip  from  the  Delaware 
to  the  Yadkin  River.  A  secondary  region  extends  from  New-Haven,  along  the 
Connecticut  River,  to  Vermont;  and  another  from  the  Hndson'to  the  Rappahan- 
nock, which  covers  the  primitive  in  New-Jersey.  Richmond  has  a  secondary 
coal  formation.  The  banks  of  streams,  lakes,  &c.  present  many  examples  of 
limited  alluvions. 

489.  A  remarkable  granite,  or  gneiss  ridge,  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  the  primitive  and  alluvial  formation,  which  is  be- 
lieved by  some  to  have  been  the  ancient  line  of  the  sea  coast. 
It  crosses  Long  Island  Sound,  at  Hurl  Gate  near  New-York; 
the  Delaware,  at  Trenton;  the  Susquehannah,  at  the  rapids 
near  its  mouth;  the  Potomac,  at  Georgetown;  the  Rappahan- 
nock, at  Fredericksburg;  James  River  at  Richmond;  and  the 
Roanoke,  at  Halifax;  producing  rapids  or  falls  which  obstruct 
navigation,  in  all  these  streams  except  the  Potomac. 

490.  The  transition  formation  occupies  a  long  but  narrow 
tract,  bordering  on  the  primitive,  extending  from  20  to  100 
miles  to  the  west.  It  is  described  by  Maclure,  as  extending 
on  the  west  to  Lake  Champlain,  and  bounded  by  a  line  pass- 
ing through  Albany,  below  Tioga,  through  Williamsport, 
(Penn.)  and  thence  south-west,  to  the  western  boundaries  of 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina.  It  embraces  the  coal  mines 
of  the  Susquehannah  and  Lehigh,  the  rich  valley  of  the  She- 
nandoah, and  the  region  of  the  most  celebrated  mineral  springs 
of  Virginia. 

491.  The  great  secondary  region  of  North  America,  or  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  continent, 
and  extends  from  the  Hudson  River  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
transition  region,  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  probably  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains.  On  the  south,  it  is  bounded  by  the  alluvion  of  the  coast, 
without  any  intermediate  formation. 
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492.  The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  traversed  by  three  dis- 
trict ranges  of  mountainous  country,  besides  the  branches  of  the 
Apalachian  chain. 

The  Ozark  Mountains,  run  north-east  from  the  Red  River, 
across  the  Arkansaw,  and  between  the  heads  of  the  Osage  and 
White  Rivers,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi; and  thence  are  continued  in  a  low  range  of  hills,  to- 
wards lake  Superior. 

They  pursue  the  same  course  with  the  Apalachian  chain, 
but  are  much  inferior  in  height.  There  are  no  elevated  peaks; 
but  the  whole  form  a  mountainous  tract,  from  100  to  150  miles 
in  width,  and  rising  in  some  parts,  1,500  or  2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Like  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  they 
have  a  basis  of  primary  rocks,  covered  by  secondary  rocks, 
which  form  their  highest  points.  They  abound  in  metallic 
minerals,  especially  lead  and  copper. 

The  Wisconsin,  or  Ouisconsin  Hills,  are  a  range  of  liilly, 
broken  country,  commencing  on  the  Ouisconsin  River,  and 
extending  north  to  Lake  Superior.  They  resemble  the  Ozark 
Mountains  in  their  geological  character,  and  metallic  produc- 
tions; and  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  them. 

The  Black  Hills  separate  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  its  branch- 
es, from  the  Missouri. 

493.  The  whole  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  generally  charac- 
terized by  the  fertility  of  secondary  and  alluvial  countries;  and 
extends  through  such  a  range  of  latitudes  as  to  furnish  the 
principal  productions  of  hot  and  cold  climates. 

494.  The  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  alluvial  regions 
lying  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  include  the  states  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  The  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
the  soil  renders  them  luxuriant  in  every  production  adapted  to 
the  climate. 

495.  In  the  middle  of  the  basin,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a 
mountainous  region,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  the  western  parts  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, between  the  Ohio  and  the  Allegany  mountain.  It 
abounds  in  hills,  elevated  near  the  Ohio,  from  400  to  1,000 
feet  above  the  river,  and  higher  in  the  neio;hborhood  of  the 
mountains. 

This  region  rests  upon  limestone,  which  gives  great  fertility 
to  its  soil;  but  abounds  so  much  in  fissures  and  caves,  that  it 
is  liable  to  extreme  drought  in  the  summer,  by  the  sinking  of  the 
water.  It  is  in  some  degree  rugged;  but  enjoys  a  temperate, 
healthy  climate,  and  is  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation. 

496.  The  northern  division  of  this  part  of  the  basin,  between 
the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  lakes,  embraces  the  states 
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of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  North-Western  Territory- 
It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts;  the  hilly  country,  the  plain 
country,  and  the  valley  country. 

497.  The  hilly  counlrij  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  sur- 
face, extending  from  the  Allegany  Ridge,  and  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts of  New- York  and  Pennsylvania,  to  the  ridge  running 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  to  the  eastern  part  of  Lake 
Erie,  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  and  Lake  Erie 
from  the  branches  of  the  Ohio.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  and  in 
many  places,  rugged  and  broken;  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation. 

No  high  mountains  are  to  be  seen.  The  hills  usually  rise  from  600  to  800  feet 
above  the  common  level,  which  is  about  1000  feet  aKove  the  level  of  the  streams, 
or  the  water-table  of  the  country.  They  invariably  present  rounded  siirnmits; 
and  the  soil  is  generally  productive.  Numerous  fine  tracts  are  interspersed 
among  the  hills,  and  the  valleys  of  the  streams  are  extremely  fertile.  The 
banks  of  the  streams  are  usually  abrupt  atid^precipitous,  and  tlie  channels  deep. 

498.  The  'plain,  or  undulating  country,  extends  from  the  hilly- 
region  to  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  and  the  Fox  and  Ouiscon- 
sin  rivers.  On  entering  this  tract,  the  land  gradually  changes 
from  a  rough  to  an  undulating  surface;  not  entirely  destitute 
of  hills,  but  rising  into  broad  and  gentle  swells  in  some  parts, 
and  subsiding  into  extensive  plains  in  others.  Three-fourths 
of  this  region  is  occupied  by  prairies  or  savannahs  remarkable 
for  the  richness  of  their  soil.  They  yield  a  spontaneous  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  herbage,  but  are  only  skirted  with  trees. 

499.  The  country  is  so  little  inclined,  that  the  streams  flow 
sluggishly,  the  water  of  rains  stagnates  on  the  surface,  and 
the  exhalations  render  the  air  moist  and  unhealthy.  Extensive 
tracts  are  well  adapted  for  settlement,  but  many  parts  of  the 
country  must  remain  uninhabited  for  years,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  timber,  and  the  deficiency  of  mill-seats  and  springs. 

500.  The  valley  country  embraces  the  alluvial  tracts  in  the 
vales  of  the  streams  usually  called  bottoms.  They  are  com- 
posed of  alternate  layers  of  sand  and  soil,  deposited  by  the 
streams;  and  vary  in  fertility,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
formation  from  which  the  streams  originated.  In  the  vale  of 
the  Ohio,  the  quality  of  the  soil  appears  to  improve  from  its 
source  downward. 

The  climate  of  the  valley  country  is,  almost  without  exception, 
unhealthy;  but  cultivation  will  gradually  diminish,  and  perhaps 
remove  the  causes  of  disease,  by  clearing  the  land  of  putre- 
fying vegetation. 

The  most  extensive  tract  of  valley  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  called  the 
American  Bottom,  extending  about  81  miles  on  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Kas- 
kaskias  to  the  Missouri.  Its  average  breadth  is  four  miles,  and  it  is  considerably 
elevated  above  the  present  level  of  freshets.   It  is  generally  very  ricli,  and  is  desli- 
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lute  of  timber,  except  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  Other  bottoms  of  great  extent 
•re  found  below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri.  The  Ohio  bottoms  are  uniformly 
rovered  with  deep  forests,  and  have  no  prairies  of  importance. 

501.  The  country  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
above  their  junction,  contains  no  mountains  of  any  magnitude. 
It  is  not  without  abrupt  hills  and  precipices;  but  is  charac- 
terized by  an  undulating  surface,  variegated  by  broad  river 
vales,  and  tracts  of  upland.  It  is  almost  destitute  of forests,  and 
only  chequered  with  stripes  of  wood  land  on  the  borders  of  the 
streams.  The  bottoms  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  are  very 
rich,  and  generally  covered  with  timber;  but  prairies  become 
more  numerous  in  going  upward  from  their  junction.  The  soil 
of  this  region  is  probably  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any 
other  tract  of  upland  in  the  United  States;  but  the  scarcity  of 
timber,  mill-seats,  and  springs,  must  for  a  long  time  impede  its 
settlement. 

502.  The  tract  extending  south  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  Red 
River,  between  the  Mississippi,  longitude  96°  west,  has  a  sur- 
face much  diversified.  An  extensive  bottom  lies  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, extending  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Red  River,  which  con- 
tains large  swamps  of  cypress-trees,  almost  impenetrable  from 
the  under  growth  of  shrubs.  The  Great  Swamp,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  these,  commences  near  the  head  of  this  tract,  and 
stretches  about  200  miles  in  length,  apd  from  5  to  30  in  width. 

The  lowlands  on  the  Mississippi  are  bounded  by  the  region  of 
the  Ozark  Mountains.  With  the  exception  of  the  alluvial  tracts 
on  the  borders  of  the  streams,  it  is  extremely  hilly  and  broken. 
The  mountains  rise  from  800  to  1,800  feet  above  the  streams, 
with  rounded  summits  and  often  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  have 
a  rocky  surface,  which  admits  only  a  scanty  growth  of  timber. 
The  portion  on  the  Missouri  and  its  branches,  resembles  the 
country  north  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  prevalence  of  prairies  and 
the  scarcity  of  trees.  The  southern  part  is  better  supplied 
with  forests.  The  streams  are  rapid  and  furnished  with  mill- 
seats. 

503.  From  longitude  96°,  or  the  meridian  of  the  Council 
Bluffs,  to  the  Chippewan  Mountains,  is  the  Great  American 
Desert,  a  desert  region  of  400  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  or 
about  160,000  square  miles  in  extent.  The  hilly  country  last 
described,  gradually  subsides  to  a  level  but  undulating  surface, 
with  nothing  to  limit  or  variegate  the  prospect,  but  here  and 
there  a  hill,  knob,  or  insulated  tract  of  table-land. 

On  approaching  ^y\i\\m  100  miles  oithe  Rocky  Mountains,  their 
snow-capped  summits  become  visible.  Here  the  hills  become 
more  frequent;  elevated  rocks  more  abundant;  and  the  soil  more 
sterile,  until  we  reach  the  abrupt  chain  of  peaks  which  divide  it 
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from  the  western  declivity  of  North  America.  The  surface 
is  generally  naked,  and  not  a  thousandth  part  is  covered  with 
trees. 

This  tract  is  separated  from  the  Chippewan  Mountains  by  a  range  of  sand-stone 
ridges,  presenting  abrupt  and  precipitous  fronts.  They  resemble  ruins  and  works 
of  art,  and  form  scenery  of  a  grand  and  interesting  character. 

The  insulated  table-lands  rise  from  600  to  800  feet  above  the  common  level,  sur- 
rounded, in  many  instances,  by  rugged  slopes  and  precipices,  and  give  to  the  whole 
tract  a  singular  appearance.  Their  surface  is  usually  waving,  and  occasionally 
rises  in  knobs  several  hundred  feet  high.  They  are  sometimes  covered  with  stunt- 
ed trees,  but  are  often  nearly  bare. 

504.  The  predominant  soil  of  this  region  is  a  sterile  sand, 
and  large  tracts  are  often  to  be  met  with,  which  exhibit  scarcely 
a  trace  of  vegetation.  The  streams  are  broad  and  shallow, 
and  running  through  a  bed  of  sand,  are  liable  to  become  dry 
in  the  hot  season.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  are 
usually  sunk  150  or  200  feet  below  the  common  level  of  the 
country;  they  are  bounded,  in  some  places,  by  perpendicular 
precipices;  and  in  others  by  bluffs  or  banks  of  gentle  slope. 
Many  of  them  are  rich,  especially  near  the  mouths  of  the  riv- 
ers; but  towards  their  sources  become  sterile. 

The  salts  and  magnesia  mingled  with  the  soil,  are  often  so 
abundant  as  to  destroy  vegetation.  The  waters  are  to  a  great 
extent  impure,  and  frequently  too  brackish  for  use. 

The  valley  of  the  Canadian  River  is  incrusted  to  a  great  extent,  with  salt  nearly 
pure,  resembling  ice  or  snow  in  its  appearance.  The  waters  of  the  river  are  so 
impregnated  with  salt  as  to  be  unfit  for  use;  and  this  is  the  case  with  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Arkansaw  and  the  Red  River.  These  streams  are  also  tinged  with  a 
deep  red,  from  the  soil  over  which  they  flow. 

"  In  regard  to  this  extensive  section,"  says  Major  Long, 
"  we  do  not  hesitate  in  giving  the  opinion  that  it  is  almost  whol- 
ly unfit  for  cultivation;  and  of  course  uninhabitable  by  a  peo- 
ple depending  upon  agriculture  for  their  subsistence." 

Although  tracts  of  fertile  land,  considerably  extensive,  are  occasionally  to  be 
met  with,  yet  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water,  almost  uniformly  prevalent,  will 
prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  settling  the  country.  According  to 
the  best  intelligence  we  have,  the  country  both  northward  and  southward  of 
that  described,  commencing  near  the  sources  of  the  Sabine  and  Colorado,  and 
extending  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  is  throughout  of  a  simi- 
lar character. 

505.  The  hasinofihc  St.  Lawrence,  comprising  the  great  lakes, 
is  a  narrow  tract,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  highlands, 
which  separate  .'ts  waters  from  those  of  the  surrounding  declivi- 
ties. It  resemt  les  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  with  which  it  is 
intimately  connected,  in  its  geology  and  soil,  from  lake  St.  Clair 
to  Montreal.  T'he  northern  parts  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Netv-York,  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  belong  to  this  basin,  are  generally  level,  and  are 
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equal  in  fertility  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  of  the  same 
extent. 

506.  The  basin  of  the  "Columbia  river  is  about  900  miles  long, 
and  400  broad.  It  embraces  many  fertile  tracts,  some  of  which 
are  prairies,  and  others  covered  with  heavy  timber.  Its  cli- 
mate is  mild;  and  its  streams  abound  in  fish,  which  support 
numerous  villages  of  Indians  on  their  banks. 

INLAND  NAVIGATION. 

North  America  is  traversed  by  two  great  rivers,  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  which  navigation  is  extended  to 
a  great  distance  into  the  interior. 

507.  The  Mississippi  and  its  branches  drain  the  great  central 
basin,  which  lies  between  the  Allegany  and  Chippewan  Moun- 
tains. On  the  Mississippi,  the  navigation  for  boats  of  consider- 
able burden,  extends  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  On  the 
Missouri,  which  is  the  largest,  and  in  fact  the  principal  stream, 
it  reaches  to  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

±*  rom  me  SeconUai^  ohaAaotor  of  the  country,  thfi  numcrOUS 

branches  of  these  great  rivers  are  generally  navigable,  and  af- 
ford a  passage  from  almost  every  part  of  the  Western  States, 
and  the  vast  regions  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Ocean,  at  least  during  the  season  of 
high  water,  from  the  spring  to  the  middle  of  the  summer. 

508.  The  current  of  the  principal  streams  is  so  rapid,  that 
although  their  depth  would  admit  vessels  of  considerable  size, 
the  navigation  is  chiefly  by  means  of  steam  boats.  Even  the 
ascent  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  is  so 
difficult,  that  vessels  are  sometimes  delayed  30  days. 

The  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  attended  with  some  dan- 
ger, from  the  numerous  trees  fixed  in  its  bed,  which  are  called 
by  the  boatmen  p/a7i/ers  and  sawyers,  and  are  as  fatal  to  the  boats 
as  reefs  of  rocks.  Below  Natchez,  these  dangers  are  obviated 
by  the  depth  of  the  water.  Above  this  place,  they  become 
more  and  more  numerous,  and  difficult  to  pass:  but  the  main 
channel,  though  intricate,  aflxjrds  depth  of  water  in  all  stages, 
sufficient  for  boats  of  5  or  6  feet  draft,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
From  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  220  miles,  the 
navigation  is  obstructed  by  shoals  at  low  water,  which  will  not 
admit  boats  drawing  more  than  3  feet.  The  current  probably 
averages  3|  miles  an  hour. 

509.  The  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  re- 
semble those  in  the  Mississippi,  but  are  much  greater.  This 
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stream  is  rapid  and  turbulent.  No  part  of  it  is  free  from  rafts, 
bars,  snags,  or  other  obstructions,  and  the  channel  is  very  in- 
tricate. From  March  to  July  or  August,  it  is  raised  by  fresh- 
ets to  such  a  height  as  to  admit  boats  of  any  burden;  but  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  navi- 
gable, except  for  boats  drawing  2  or  2^  feet  of  water.  Its  ve- 
locity in  a  middle  stage  of  water  is  4|  miles;  in  freshets,  5 J 
an  hour.    It  is  usually  blocked  up  with  ice  during  the  winter. 

510.  The  Ohio  is  navigable  for  boats  of  considerable  burden, 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  latter  part  of  June,  and 
again  a  few  weeks  during  the  freshet  in  the  Autumn.  The  falls 
at  Louisville  can  be  passed  by  large  boats,  only  in  the  highest 
water.  During  low  water,  boats  of  small  burden  cannot  pass 
some  other  rapids  and  shoals;  and  the  river  is  fordable  in  many 
places, 

511.  The  Arhansaw  is  the  next  branch  to  the  Missouri  in 
size.  It  has  only  short  periods  of  floods,  and  will  not  admit 
boats  of  considerable  burden.  A  part  of  its  channel  is  some- 
times dry.  The  Canadian,  a  branch  of  the  Arkansaw,  1,000 
miles  in  length,  leaves  its  channel  dry.  during  a  l^^rgp  i^nrt  nf 
the  summer. 

512.  The  Red  River  is  navigable  most  of  the  year  to  the 
Great  Raft,  a  collection  of  timber  which  closes  the  passage,  500 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  River  St.  Francis  is  blocked  up  at 
its  mouth  by  rafts  of  logs  and  drift  wood,  which  entirely  prevent 
the  passage  of  boats. 

513.  The  branches  of  the  Missouri  are  usually  blocked  up 
at  their  mouths  after  the  freshets  in  July  until  the  next  spring, 
with  mud,  brought  down  by  the  Missouri.  They  are  of  course 
navigable  only  during  the  freshets. 

The  Platte  is  a  broad,  shallow  stream,  fordable  in  almost  every 
part,  and  navigable  only  for  canoes  of  skins.  The  Yelloiv  Stone 
is  nearly  as  large  as  the  branch  which  takes  the  name  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  is  navigable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 

514.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable  nearly  to  ^Montreal  for 
vessels  of 600  tons  burden,  where  it  is  obstructed  by  rapids.  The 
boat  navigation  continues  above  these  to  Ogdensburgh,  whence 
large  vessels  maybe  navigated  170  miles,  through  Ontario  to  Ni- 
agara. By  means  of  the  Welland  Canal,  vessels  drawing  6  or  7 
feet  water  may  now  pass  into  Ontario;  and  thence  small  ves- 
sels may  proceed  to  Huron,  and  boats  by  a  canal  to  Superior. 

Above  the  falls  of  Niagara  there  is  a  navigation  of  231  miles  through  Lake 
Erie,  for  vessels  of  60  or  70  tons.  The  navigation  continues  by  the  straits  of 
Detroit,  2S  miles ;  Lake  St.  Clair,  20  miles  ;  and  the  River  St.  Clair,  60  miles,  to 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.    Between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  are  the  Ra- 
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pids  of  St.  Mary^s  Straits,  along  a  part  of  which,  a  canal  has  lieen  formed  by 
the  British  Norlh-West  Fur  Company,  for  tlie  convenience  of  their  traders. 

515.  The  common  route  of  the  fur  traders  in  their  bark  ca- 
noes, is  from  the  St.  Lawrence  through  the  Ottawa  or  Grand 
River,  and  thence  by  a  short  portage  to  Lake  Nipissing,  and 
down  the  French  River  into  Lake  Huron.  This  route  is  one 
third  shorter  than  that  through  the  great  lakes. 

From  Lake  Huron,  (liey  proceed  tliiougli  llie  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  and  Lake 
Superior,  to  the  Grand  Portage,  9  miles  in  length,  wliich  brings  theui  to  the  great 
northern  chain  of  lakes,  beginning  with  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  at  the  distance  of 
1,000  miles  from  the  place  of  their  departure. 

The  River  St.  Lawrence,  above  Quebec,  and  a  great  part  of  the  lakes,  are 
frozen  over  from  the  beginning  of  December  till  April;  but  an  easy  and  rapid 
conveyance  is  afforded  over  the  ice  by  means  of  sledges. 

516.  Lahe  Cliamplain  is  a  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
emptying  into  it  by  the  River  Sorel,  or  Richelieu.  Vessels  of 
150  tons  may  ascend  this  river  12  or  14  miles;  and  boats,  to 
Chambly  or  St.  Johns.  From  this  place,  there  is  ship  navigation 
ofl  60  miles  on  the  lake,  to  the  shores  ofVermont  and  New  York. 

The  River  St.  Francis,  one  of  whose  branches  rises  in  Lake 
St.  Francis,  and  another  in  Lake  Memphremagog,  is  also  a 
channel  of  navigation  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

517.  The  numerous  Rivers  ox  the  easterx  declivity  of 
the  Apalachian  chain,  afford  the  advantages  of  a  good  inland 
navigation  to  most  parts  of  the  Atlantic  States.  In  all  those 
streams  v/hich  flow  through  the  alluvial  region,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Roanoke,  the  tide  waters  of  the  ocean  terminate  at 
some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  varying  from  30 
to  120  miles.  From  the  Roanoke  to  the  Delaware,  they  ex- 
tend through  the  alluvial  region,  to  the  base  of  the  primitive 
hills;  but  in  no  river  south-west  of  the  Hudson  do  they  pass 
beyond  the  alluvial  region.  As  far  as  the  tides  flow,  the 
streams  are  generally  navigable  for  sloops. 

518.  In  passing  from  the  hillij  and  primitive,  to  the  flat  and  al- 
luvial region,  the  streams  are  almost  uniformly  precipitated  over 
ledges  of  rocks,  by  rapids  which  obstruct  their  navigation  In- 
deed, the  boundary  of  the  alluvion  marks  the  limits  of  naviga- 
tion from  the  sea.  It  passes  through  Milledgeville  on  the  Alta- 
maha — Augusta  on  the  Savannah — Columbia  and  Camden  on 
the  Santee — Richmond  on  the  James — Fredericksburg  on  the 
Rappahannock — Georgetown  on  the  Potomac — and  Trenton 
on  the  Delaware.  Above  the  rapids,  navigation  is  performed 
entirely  in  boats  propelled  by  oars  or  poles,  or  drawn  up  by 
ropes,  or  by  means  of  the  bushes  growing  on  their  banks. 

519.  The  Savannah  River  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Savan- 
nah, and  for  boats  350  miles  to  Augusta.  The  rivers  of  South 
Carolina  are  navigable  nearly  through  the  alluvial  region,  and 
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there  are  some  good  harbors  at  their  mouths.  That  of 
Charleston,  which  is  formed  by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers, 
is  excellent;  and  is  connected  by  Cooper  River  and  the  San- 
tee  Canal,  with  the  Santee  River. 

520.  The  coast  ofJVortk  Carolina  is  lined  with  a  range  of  low, 
sandy  islands,  enclosing  a  chain  of  sounds.  Their  entrances 
are  generally  obstructed  by  bars,  and  no  vessels  of  considera- 
ble size  can  enter.  But  the  streams  are  navigable  for  sloops 
some  distance  into  the  interior. 

521.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  of  itself  an' inland  sea  of  con- 
siderable size;  and  with  the  numerous  streams  and  inlets  on  its 
borders,  forms  an  important  channel  to  the  ocean  for  a  large 
extent  of  country,  comprising  the  whole  of  Maryland,  and  the 
eastern  declivity  of  Viq-ginia;  and  extending  through  the  mid- 
dle section  of  Pennsylvania,  nearly  to  the  small  lakes  of  New 
York.  The  largest  ships  have  access  to  its  shores,  and  proceed 
to  some  distance  in  several  of  its  streams.  Not  far  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  are  Hampton  Roads,  the  first  anchoring 
ground  for  vessels  from  the  ocean. 

522.  The  James  River,  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  James- 
town, and  for  ,  sloops  to  Richmond.  Around  the  falls  at  this 
place,  and  several  obstructions  above,  canals  are  formed,  which 
extend  the  boat  navigation  227  miles  above  Richmond. 

52.3.  The  Potomac  is  navigable  for  ships  of  any  burden,  to 
the  navy-yard  at  Washington ;  and  this  is  the  most  inland  point 
in  the  United  States,  to  which  the  largest  vessels  have  access. 
Above  Washington,  there  are  five  falls  on  this  stream,  v/hich 
are  rendered  passable  by  canals.  A  boat  navigation  is  thus 
opened  to  its  sources,  which  are  connected  with  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  by  the  great  Cumberland  Road. 

524.  The  Susquehannah  is  obstructed  at  its  entrance  into 
Chesapeake  Bay,  by  a  series  of  rapids,  extending  40  miles,  to 
Columbia,  which  can  scarcely  be  ascended  by  boats.  Attempts 
have  been  made  at  great  expense,  to  remove  these  obstructions; 
and  a  canal  of  one  mile  in  length  has  been  cut  around  the  Cone- 
wago  Falls,  20  miles  above  Columbia.  But  the  navigation  of 
this  river  is  still  so  difficult  ,  that  the  trade  is  principally  confined 
to  the  conveyance  of  timber  in  rafts,  and  of  produce  in  large  flat 
boats,  termed  arks,  from  the  interior  to  the  bay.  Above  the  falls 
of  Conewago,  there  are  few  obstructions  in  the  Susquehannah 
to  the  boundaries  of  New-York,  and  batteaux  may  ascend  to 
its  very  sources. 

525.  The  Delaware  Bay  and  River  are  navigable  for  the  lar- 
'gest  ships  as  far  as  Philadelphia ;  but  the  ascent  is  often  muck  re- 
tarded by  the  current.  Sloops  ascend  to  the  falls  at  Trenton,  ajuX^ 
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boats  of  8  or  10  tons,  100  miles  farther,  to  Easton.  This  river, 
with  its  branches,  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh^  affords  inland 
navigation  to  a  long,  though  narrow  section  of  country,  com- 
prising the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  western  part 
of  New  Jersey. 

A  canal  now  connects  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Susquehannah,  and  thus  opens 
a  direct  navigation  from  the  basin  of  the  Susquehannah  to  Philadelphia  and  the 
ocean.  The  Lehigh,  one  of  its  branches,  has  been  rendered  navigable  for  a  part 
of  its  course,  to  open  a  conveyance  from  the  extensive  beds  of  coal,  upon  its 
banks. 

526.  The  Raritan  River,  in  the  northern  part  of  New-Jer- 
sey, is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Brunswick,  within  28  miles  of 
the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  Delaware;  and  the  Pas- 
saick  and  the  Hackensack  afford  a  short  inland  navigation. 
But  the  dry,  sandy  region  of  New  Jersey  on  the  south,  and 
the  mountainous  portion  on  the  north,  have  no  navigation  ex- 
cept from  their  borders;  and  there  are  few  harbors  on  the  east- 
ern coast. 

527.  The  Hudson  is  the  only  river  in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  tide  passes  through  the  alluvial,  primitive,  and  tran- 
sition formations.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  to  the  city  of  Hud- 
son, and  sloops  of  considerable  burden  pass  through  all  the 
forniations,  to  the  falls  of  the  secondary  country,  above  Troy, 
which  is  165  miles  from  the  ocean.  This  is  the  most  distant 
point  to  which  the  tides  flow,  and  sea-vessels  can  approach  in 
a  direct  line,  in  the  United  States.  At  its  mouth,  this  river 
forms  the  harbor  of  New  York,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  JVorthern  Cft?ia/ connects  the  Hudson 
with  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence; 
and  the  Western  Canal  with  the  upper  lakes,  and  the  rich  sec- 
ondary region  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  state.  This 
river  is  thus  made  the  grand  artery  of  an  inland  navigation,  by 
which  the  wealth  of  this  vast  tract  of  country  will  flow  to  the 
city  of  New- York. 

528.  In  the  livers  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Hudson, 
the  tide  extends  only  a  small  distance,  and  the  navigation  is 
obstructed  by  the  falls  and  rapids  which  are  common  in  primi- 
tive countries. 

529.  The  Connecticut  River  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable size,  50  miles,  to  Hartford.  Several  canals  and 
locks  have  been  constructed  on  this  river,  at  South  Hadley, 
Hanover,  and  some  intermediate  rapids,  which  extend  the  nav- 
igation for  steam  boats  to  Newbury,  at  the  mouth  of  Wells 
River,  in  Vermont.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut,  the 
Thames  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Norwich,  and  forms  the  fine 
harbor  of  New-London  at  its  mouth. 
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530.  J^arraganset  Bay,  and  the  streams  which  empty  into 
it,  afford  easy  access  from  the  ocean  to  every  part  of  Rhode 
Island.  A  canal  extends  from  Worcester,  in  the  interior  of 
Massachusetts,  to  Providence,  and  furnishes  an  easy  convey- 
ance for  fuel  and  produce  to  this  flourishing  sea-port. 

531.  The  MerHmac  of  New  Hampshire,  is  much  obstructed 
by  rapids;  but  its  upper  waters  are  connected  with  Boston 
harbor  by  the  Middlesex  canal. 

532.  The  rivers  of  Maine  are  generally  obstructed  by  falls 
and  rapids.  The  Penobscot,  the  St.  John's,  and  the  western 
branch  of  the  Kennebec,  afford  a  boat  navigation  nearly  to 
their  sources.  The  heads  of  these  rivers  approach  within  no 
great  distajice  of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  the 
portage  from  the  head  of  the  Kennebec  to  that  of  the  Chau- 
diere  River,  is  only  five  miles. 

533.  The  basins  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Atlantic  declivity  are  so  intimately  connected, 
that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  unite  them  by  an  inland  navi- 
gation; and  much  progress  has  been  made  in  accomplishing 
this  important  object. 

534.  The  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  great  lakes,  have 
two  natural  communications  with  the  branches  of  the  Mississippi 
at  particular  seasons,  by  means  of  the  Fox  and  Chicago  Riv- 
ers, both  emptying  into  Lake  Michigan.  A  short  canal  would 
render  either  of  these  communications  permanent. 

The  Fox  River,  which  flows  into  the  branch  of  Lake  Michigan  called  Green 
Bay,  rises  near  the  Ouisconsin  branch  of  the  3Iississippi,  and  afterwards  flows 
within  1.^  miles  of  its  channel,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  short  portage,  over 
a  prairie.  During  the  season  of  iiigh  water,  this  river  is  easily  navigable,  and 
the  interv-ening  ground  is  overflowed,  so  that  loaded  boats  may  pass  to  the  Ouis- 
consin, which  aftbrds  a  rapid  but  unobstructed  navigation  to  the  3Iississippi. 

Another  communication  is  stated  to  exist  I'rora  the  Chicago  River,  emptying 
into  the  south-western  corner  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  Illinois,  It  is  passed 
by  boats  of  50  tons,  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  and  is  open  nine  months  in  the 
year. 

535.  Through  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  JSTorthern  Canal, 
passing  to  Lake  Champlain,  the  Atlantic  waters  are  united  with 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Grand  Canal  of  New  York  will  form  a  similar  communication 
with  the  upper  lakes. 

Two  routes  have  been  proposed  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  western  waters^ 
by  means  of  the  Grand  Canal  of  New  York.  The  most  obvious  is  by  a  canal 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  branches  of  the  Ohio,  which  is  almost  completed.  The 
other  route  is  by  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  a  second  from 
Chicago  River  to  the  Illinois.  The  latter  route  is  but  little  longer  than  the  for 
mer;  and  the  navigation  would  probably  be  less  obstructed. 

536.  It  is  also  proposed  to  connect  the  Ohio  ivith  the  Atlantic, 
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by  a  canal  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Monongahela  to  those 
of  the  Potomac,  which  will  pass  under  the  principal  ridge  of 
the  Allegany,  by  a  tunnel  two  miles  in  length.  There  is  now 
a  portage  communication,  by  means  of  the  Cumberland  road. 

The  state  of  Virginia  proposes  another  portage  communication,  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  James  to  those  of  the  Great  Kanhawa;  and  a  third  has  been  pro- 
posed in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  western  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  to  the  Alle- 
gany River,  and  also  to  Lake  Erie. 

537.  Great  facilities  also  exist  for  the  establishment  of  an 
inland  navigation  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  from 
New-Hampshire  to  Georgia. 

The  Middlesex  Canal,  connects  the  Merrimac  River  above 
the  falls,  and  the  interior  of  New-Hampshire,  with  the  harbor 
of  Boston.  From  this  harbor  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus  which  unites  Cape  Cod  to  the  main,  would 
form  a  communication  through  JVaj^ag-anse^  Bay,  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  to  New  York.  The  Raritan  River  is  connected 
with  the  Delaware  by  a  canal  of  28  miles,  ^vith  only  an  eleva- 
tion of  30  feet  to  the  summit  level.  The  Delaware  Bay  is 
united  to  the  Chesapeake  by  another,  of  22  miles,  between 
Christiana  and  Elk  River. 

All  these  canals  pass  through  a  flat  country.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  canal  across  the  Istlunus  of  Cape  Cod  would  not  be  liable  to  obstruc- 
tions, by  the  accumulation  of  sand;  and  another  route  has  been  thought  more 
likely  to  be  useful,  connecting  Boston  Harbor  with  Taunton  River,  which  empties 
into  Narraganset  Bay,  by  a  canal  26  miles  in  length,  rising  133  feet. 

538.  After  descending  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  JVorfolk,  on 
the  Elizabeth  River,  there  is  a  canal  passing  through  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp,  which  extends  the  navigation  to  Albe- 
marle Sound.  From  this  sound  a  range  of  low  islands  extends 
along  the  coast  to  Florida,  which  forms  an  inland  passage 
nearly  the  whole  distance.  A  part  of  this  distance  may  be 
traversed  by  the  canal  which  connects  the  Santee  River  with 
the  harbor  of  Charleston. 

539.  On  the  western  declivity  of  JVorth  America,  the  principal 
river  is  the  Columbia.  It  is  from  one  to  three  miles  wide  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course.  Vessels  of  300  tons  may  ascend 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Multnomah,  125  miles;  and  sloops,  to  the 
head  of  the  tide  waters,  sixty  miles  farther.  At  the  distance 
of  200  miles  from  the  mouth,  there  are  two  rapids  which  re- 
quire a  short  portage:  but  except  these,  the  boat  navigation  is' 
uninterrupted  as  far  as  the  great  falls.  260  miles  from  the  sea. 
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ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

540.  The  Arctic  Regions  have  not  been  fully  explored; 
but  appear  to  comprise  a  considerable  extent  of  land,  of  which 
North  Georgia,  Greenland,  and  the  island  of  Spitzbergen,  are 
the  principal  portions  known.  Greenland  and  the  neighbor- 
ing regions  have  usually  been  considered  as  belonging  to 
North  America;  but  the  channel  of  Barrow's  Straits  has  been 
penetrated  to  114°  west  longitude;  the  sea  has  been  seen  at 
two  places,  between  this  and  Beering's  Straits,  by  Hearne, 
Franklin,  and  Mackenzie;  and  it  is  probable  there  is  no  bar- 
rier but  ice,  to  interrupt  the  passage  across. 

541.  The  aspect  of  these  regions,  is  dreary  and  desolate  in 
the  extreme.  The  coasts  alone  appear  to  be  habitable;  and 
these  present  a  surface  of  snow,  varied  with  mountains  of  ice, 
during  a  greater  part  of  the  year.  A  scanty  but  beautiful 
vegetation  appears,  for  a  short  period  in  the  summer.  The 
inteiior  is  traversed  by  naked,  barren  mountains,  covered  with 
perpetual  ice,  and  interspersed  with  vast  glaciers. 

The  rivers  are  neither  numerous  nnr  largp  tKo  «7atora  nnrl 
torrents  of  the  summer,  are  chiefly  converted  into  masses  of 
ice  during  the  winter;  and  the  inhabitants  and  travellers  de- 
pend on  melted  snow  for  their  drink.  These  dreary  regions 
are  but  thinly  populated,  either  with  men  or  animals. 

ANTARCTIC  REGIONS. 

542.  South  of  South  America  are  the  uninhabited  islands  of 
South  Georgia,  Sandwich  Land,  and  the  newly  discovered 
South  Shetland  Isles,  whose  limits  are  not  yet  known.  They 
are  the  only  tracts  of  land  known,  near  the  Antarctic  Circle. 
They  present  even  a  more  barren,  desolate  appearance  than 
the  Arctic  Regions;  and  are  scarcely  habitable  on  account  of 
the  cold 
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(23.)  Physical  Sections  of  Europe. 

I.  From  the  ^^tlantic  to  the  TJral  Mountains  in  lat.  65^. 

II.  From  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 

III.  From  the  JS'orlh  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 


543.  Europe  is  very  irregular  in  its  figure,  and  deeply  in- 
dented vvith  seas,  bays  and  gulfs,  which  give  a  sea  coast  to 
every  country  except  Switzerland,  and  the  small  states  of  Ger- 
many. They  also  divide  it  into  small  portions,  which  do  not 
admit  the  extensive  basins  and  majestic  rivers,  so  common  in 
America. 

MOUNTAINS. 

544.  The  surface  of  Europe  presents  two  principal  high-- 
lands — the  Alpine  highlands  on  the  south,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian on  the  north. 

The  southern,  or  Mpine  hi^^hlands ,  have  their  centre  in  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  send  forth  branches  which  traverse, 
two  thirds  of  Germany  and  France,  and  the  whole  of  Spain, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  They  pass  through  the  north  of 
Saxony  to  the  Baltic,  and  through  the  north  of  Germany 
nearly  to  the  North  Sea,  gradually  descending  to  low  ranges 
of  hills.  They  extend  through  Poland  and  Russia  by  the 
Valdai  Hills,  which  connect  them  with  the  northern  highlands 
and  the  Ural  mountains. 

The  principal  mountains  are  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Carpathian,  and  the  Appenine  Mountains. 

545.  The  Jilps  are  the  most  celebrated  mountains  in  Europe 
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for  their  height  and  grandeur.  This  chain  divides  Italy  on  the 
north,  from  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.  It  stretches 
in  a  crescent-like  form,  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  tQ 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  where  it  unites  with  a  branch  of  the  Appe- 
nines.  Its  length  is  about  GOO  miles,  and  its  breadth  in  some 
places  exceeds  100;  the  whole  comprising  various  chains,  or 
branches.  The  Alps  are  broken  into  lofty  peaks,  separated 
by  narrow  valleys  and  dreadful  chasms,  several  thousand  feet 
deep.  INIany  of  these  rocky  masses  appear  like  mountains 
piled  upon  mountains,  till  their  summits  rise  above  the  clouds, 
and  viewed  from  above,  resemble  islands  emerging  from  the 
bosom  )t  the  ocean.  These  mountains  are  chiefly  from  4,000 
to  12,000  feet  high,  and  many  are  clad  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  most  rugged  part  of  this  chain  is  that  between  Savoy  and 
the  Valais.  m  the  midst  of  which  Mont  Blanc,  the  chief  of  the 
group,  rears  its  head  to  the  height  of  15,660  feet,  and  may  be 
seen  at  the  distance  of  140  miles. 

From  these  elevations,  numerous  lakes  and  some  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  Europe  derive  their  origin.  Impetuous 
torrents  descend  from  their  sides,  the  sources  of  which  are 
often  above  the  ordinary  elevation  of  the  clouds. 

546.  The  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  generally  abound 
with  woods  and  pastures,  remarkable  for  their  luxuriant  ver- 
dure. The  middle  regions,  to  which  the  herdsmen  and  shep- 
herds resort  with  their  cattle  a:^u  flocks  during  the  summer, 
produce  a  great  variety  of  odoriferous  herbs,  plants,  and 
shrubs,  and  are  enri  jiied  with  excellent  springs.  The  upper 
division  is  chiefly  composed  of  rugged,  and  almost  inaccessible 
rof^ks,  often  hidden  beneath  perpetual  snow. 

in  ascending  the  Alps,  the  traveller  experiences  all  the  vari- 
eties of  Eu.opean  climate,  and  every  season  of  the  year.  A 
few  paces  conduct  him  from  the  flowers  of  summer  to  the  un- 
dissolved snows  of  winter.  The  elevated  valleys  are  filled  with 
glacicrs:  and  tremendous  avalanches  sometimes  tumble  fronr 
their  ciifls. 

547.  The  chain  of  Mount  Jura  is  an  important  branch  of 
the  Alps,  extending  north-east  from  Geneva,  and  forming  the 
boundary  between  Switzerland  and  France.  It  is  thence  con- 
tinued under  the  name  of  the  Vosges,  and  separates  the  streams 
and  basins  of  France  from  those  of  Germany.  This  chain  has 
an  elevation  of  4,000  or  5,000  feet,  and  is  covered  with  snow 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

548.  Next  in  celebrity  are  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate 
France  from  Spain,  and  extend  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  or  about  250  miles  in  length.    Their  breadth 
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varies  from  50  to  100  miles.  This  chain  does  not  attain  the 
height  of  many  of  the  Alpine  summits.  The  highest  peaks, 
however,  which  are  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  chain,  are 
about  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  the  east  of  the  Rhone,  the  chain  of  Lozere^  and  the  Ce- 
vennes,  (or  Sevennes,)  proceeds  north,  from  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  sources  of  the  Loire. 

549.  The  composilion  and  aspect  of  the  Pyrenees  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Alps,  as  they  not  only  contain  calcareous  mat- 
ter, but  large  masses  of  sea-shells  and  other  marine  substances. 
The  northern  and  eastern  parts  are  the  most  smooth  and  fer- 
tile, while  the  south  and  west  exhibit  the  sterile  and  rugged 
scenery  that  characterizes  the  higher  Alps.  There  are  more 
than  50  defiles  or  passes  through  these  mountains;  but  only  6 
are  passable  for  carriages.  Many  of  these  are  7,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ascent  on  the  side  of  Spain  is  steep 
and  rugged;  on  the  side  of  France,  it  is  generally  gradual  and 
easy. 

Neither  of  these  chains  is  abundant  in  mineral  treasures. 
These  mountains,  like  the  Alps,  have  their  glaciers,  and  are 
subject  to  avalanches,  which  seldom  fail  to  carry  destruction 
in  their  progress. 

550.  The  grand  and  extensive  ridge  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, extends  in  a  semicircular  form,  from  the  southern  point 
of  Silesia,  about  46^^  north  latitude,  and  23^  east  longitude,  to 
the  north  and  east  of  Hungary,  sending  off  branches  to  Tran- 
sylvania and  Wallachia.  The  whole  length  of  this  chain  is 
about  500  miles;  but  its  highest  summits  do  not  exceed  8,000 
or  9,000  feet,  and  few  of  them  reach  this  elevation. 

The  form  of  these  mountains  is  generally  pyramidal,  and 
most  of  their  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.*  Their 
sides  are  clothed  with  extensive  forests,  particularly  of  pines 
and  firs,  enriched  with  a  variety  of  mineral  treasures. 

551.  The  chain  Mount  Hamus,  and  the  mountains  of  Tur- 
key, have  been  too  little  explored  by  modern  travellers  to  give 
as  any  correct  materials  for  description. 

552.  The  Apennines  are  that  branch  of  the  Alpine  highlands 
which  pass  off  from  the  Alps  at  Genoa,  and  traverse  the  whole 
of  Italy  from  north  to  south.  In  the  southern  provinces,  they 
divide  themselves  into  two  chains,  one  of  which  turns  off  to 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  the  other  terminates  at  the  Capo  di 
Leuca.    Many  of  these  mountains  are  dormant  or  extinct  vol- 
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canoes,  as  is  fully  proved  by  the  lava  and  volcanic  rocks  found 
upon  their  summits,  even  to  the  north  of  Rome.  They  are 
generally  of  less  elevation  than  the  Alps,  and  are  frequently 
covered  with  trees  to  the  very  top.  Some  parts  present,  in  a 
very  striking  manner,  the  naked, "desolate  appearance  which 
belongs  to  volcanic  regions. 

553.  These  mountains  divide  Ttahj  into  two  principal  declivi- 
ties, and  give  rise  to  most  of  its  rivers.  Various  branches  di- 
verge from  them,  which  give  an  undulatory  appearance  to  the 
whole  country.  Different  parts  of  the  group  have  different 
names,  chiefly  local  in  their  use. 

There  are  several  smaller  groups  of  mountains  which  are 
considered  subordinate  to  the  Apennines.  One  lies  on  the 
north  of  the  Tiber,  another  on  the  south,  and  another  on  the 
Adriatic.  A  fourth  is  composed  of  Vesuvius,  Solfaterra,  and 
the  volcanic  mountains  and  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

554.  The  mountains  of  Spain  generally  traverse  it  from  east 
to  west,  between  the  channels  of  the  rivers;  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  chains  of  Biscay,  Castile,  Toledo,  Morena,  and 
Nevada.  The  two  central  chains  are  said  to  contain  great 
quantities  of  granite;  but  they  are  generally  secondary.  Their 
elevation  is  not  great.  The  serrated  or  saw-like  appearance  of 
their  summits,  has  given  them  the  name  of  Sierra.  They  are 
covered  with  snov/  only  a  few  months  in  the  year.  Long  ran- 
ges of  moderate  sized  hills  lie  between  them,  which  render  the 
whole  surface  of  Spain  uneven  and  waving. 

555.  The  Scandinavian  Highlajids  take  their  name  from  the 
ancient  peninsula  of  Scandinavia.  They  commence  in  Nor- 
way, and  passing  through  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Finland,  ex- 
tend v\-ith  some  interruption  to  the  Ural  Mountains. 

The  principal  chain  is  that  of  the  iNorwegian  mountains, 
which  separate  Norway  from  Sweden.  The  middle  portion  of 
the  chain  is  called  Dofrafield,  and  this  name  has  usually  been 
applied  to  the  whole.  They  commence  about  latitude  59^,  and 
extend  more  than  1,090  miles  from  south  to  north,  gradually 
diminishing  in  height  as  they  approach  the  Northern  Ocean. 
The  highest  summits  are  inferior  in  elevation  to  those  of  the  Py- 
renees, and  perhaps  to  those  of  the  Carpathian  ridge;  but  they 
derive  from  then*  northern  situation,  all  the  horrors  of  perpetual 
winter.  Forests  of  pine  which  flourish  in  the  rigor  of  a  cold 
climate,  clothe  their  sides  to  a  considerable  height,  furnishing 
inexhaustible  stores  of  valuable  timber  for  the  more  southern 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Norwegian  Chain  also  yields  mar- 
ble, iron,  copper,  and  other  useful  minerals. 

556.  These  mountains  send  off  several  branches  in  Sweden 
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and  Norway,  and  extend  through  Finland,  under  the  name  of 
the  Oloneiz  Mountains.  They  have  been  Httle  examined,  but 
do  not  appear  to  attain  a  great  height  in  any  part.  From  the 
chain  of  Olondz,  a  range  of  highlands  extends  south  to  Peters- 
burgh,  which  seems  to  connect  the  chain  with  the  southern  or 
Alpine  Highlands.  The  most  considerable  portion  is  the  Val- 
dai Hills,  which  give  rise  to  the  Volga;  and  these  are  only 
1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

557.  From  50^  to  6T  of  north  latitude,  the  Ural  Mountains 
constitute  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  stretching 
through  a  space  of  more  than  1,200  miles.  This  ridge,  there- 
fore, exceeds  in  length  any  of  those  already  mentioned;  but  its 
height  is  not  proportional,  the  loftiest  summits  being  less  than 
5,000  feet.  The  people  who  live  in  its  vicinity,  style  it  Semenoi 
Poias — the  girdle  of  the  world.  After  the  Ural  mountains  en- 
ter Asia,  they  separate  into  two  branches;  one  of  which  ex- 
tends towards  the  Altaian  Chain,  and  the  other  to  the  Cauca- 
sian Isthmus.  The  northern  part  is  imperfectly  known;  but 
is  supposed  to  stretch  nearly  parallel  to  the  River  Oby,  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  and  across  the  islands  of  Nova  Zembla. 

The  loftiest  summits  are  composed  of  granite,  and  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  These  mountains-  slope  much  more  on 
the  western  than  on  the  eastern  side.  They  are  generally 
covered  with  forests,  often  diversified  with  rich  valleys,  beauti- 
ful meadows,  and  fine  transparent  lakes.  The  cenfral  parts 
-abound  in  valuable  minerals  and  metallic  ores.  The  richest 
mines  are  on  the  Asiatic  side, 

PHYSICAL  DIVISIONS, 

558.  The  surface  of  Europe,  may  be  considered  generally, 
as  divided  into  three  great  portions;  the  northern  and  southern 
highlands,  and  the  great  lowland  which  lies  between  them. 

The  Scandinavian  Highlands,  including  Norway,  Sweden, 
Lapland,  and  Finland,  as  far  a3  Petersburgh,  are  almost 
exclusively  primitive;  and  have  ail  the  ruggedness  which 
belongs  to  primitive  regions.  The  secondary  rocks  appear 
only  on  the  borders  of  the  Cattegate,  and  some  of  the  great 
lakes, 

559.  The  character  of  the  Alpine  Highlands  has  been  al- 
ready described.  They  are  surrounded  by  the  transition  and 
secondary  formations,  in  Spain  and  Italy  on  the  south,  and 
France  and  Germany  on  the  north. 

A  very  extensive  and  regular  formation  of  secondary  limestone 
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extends  from  the  Crimea,  along  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  and 
Bohemian  Mountains,  to  Ratisbon;  and  thence  along  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Mediterranean.  These  re- 
gions have  much  of  the  roughness  of  a  primitive  country,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  fertility,  and  rich  deposits  of  mineral  treasures. 

560.  To  this  succeeds  a  level  tract  on  the  north,  forming  the 
gi*eat  louland  of  Europe,  which  reaches  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  including  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
the  north  of  France,  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Poland,  extending 
with  few  exceptions,  through  all  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  to 
the  secondary  and  transition  range  which  borders  on  the  Black 
Sea.  This  tract  is  generally  very  level  and  fertile,  and  is 
traversed  by  numerous  navigable  streams. 

561.  The  norlhern  part  of  Germany  is  one  immense  plain, 
descending  gently  towards  the  sea;  and  there  are  no  conside- 
rable mountains  within  150  miles  of  the  shore.  This  lowland 
extends  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Russia,  and  forms  ex- 
tensive steppes.  The  northern  part  of  Russia  is  allied  to  the 
lowlands  in  its  character,  and  has  one  steppe  which  extends 
from  the  northern  Dwina  to  the  Petchora. 

562.  In  Denmark,  the  A^etherlands,  and  the  portions  of  Prus- 
sia,^ Poland  and  Russia,  bordering  on  the  Baltic  and  North 
Seas,  the  land  descends  nearly  to  the  .level  of  the  sea,  and 
forms  extensive  marshes.  Holland  indeed,  is  to  a  great  extent 
below  the  level  of  the  waters,  and  is  protected  by  banks  from 
their  inundations. 

563.  Bij  observing  the  course  of  the  rivers,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Europe  may  be  traversed  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east, 
without  crossing  any  considerable  river.  We  thus  discover  an 
elevated  ridge  of  land,  which  divides  the  streams  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic  and  Baltic,  from  those  which  empty  into  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  Seas.  It  may  be  traced  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  by  the  Valdai  Hills  and  the  Carpathian  Chain,  to 
the  Alps,  the  Cevennes,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Europe  is  thus  divided  into  two  grand  declivities;  the  north- 
western and  the  south-eastern.  These  are  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  smaller  basins,  corresponding  to  the  seas  which  re- 
ceive their  waters, 

564.  The  Baltic  and  .Yorth  Seas  form  the  receptacle  for  the 
numerous  rivers  of  one  division  of  the  northern  declivity,  which 
extend  in  a  circle  around  the  shores  of  these  seas,  from  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Rhine,  to  the  southern  cape  of  Norway.  It  em- 
braces the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Germany,  Prussia,  Poland, 
the  eastern  part  of  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  may  be  called  the 
internal  division  of  the  northern  declivity.    The  external  divi- 
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sion  of  the  declivity  embraces  those  portions  whose  waters 
empty  into  the  Atlantic  and  Northern  Ocean,  including  North- 
ern Russia,  Lapland,  Norway,  and  the  western  parts  of  France. 

565.  The  southern  declivity  is  divided  into  three  portions: — 
1.  The  extensive  level  in  the  south-east  of  Russia,  which  is 
drained  by  the  Don  and  the  Volga. — 2  The  basin  of  the  Dan- 
ube between  the  Carpathian  Chain  and  the  Chain  of  Mt.  Hae- 
mus,  embracing  the  empire  of  Austria,  and  the  southern  king- 
doms of  Germany. — 3.  The  three  peninsulas  of  Turkey, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  These  peninsulas  are  traversed  by  chains 
of  mountains,  which  give  to  each  its  peculiar  system  of  high- 
lands and  declivities. 

INLAND  NAVIGATION. 

566.  Europe  is  so  much  penetrated  by  the  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  traversed  by  so  many  rivers,  that  the  internal  navigation 
is  extensive  and  easy.  Few  parts  are  destitute  of  a  direct 
communication  with  the  ocean;  and  its  northern  and  southern 
seas  have  been  connected  in  several  places  by  canals  of  no 
great  length,  uniting  the  different  streams  of  the  central  lowland. 

567.  The  Volga  is  navigable  from  the  Caspian  Sea  2,000 
miles  to  Rchef,"130  miles  north-west  of  Moscow,  and  on  the 
Oka  branch  to  Vishnei  Volotchock,  midway  between  Moscow 
and  Petersburgh;  thence  by  the  Tvertza  and  a  cana?,  it  com- 
municates with  Lake  Ladoga,  the  Neva,  and  the  Baltic  Sea. 

To  avoid  the  dangerous  navigation  of  Lake  Ladoga,  a  canal  has  been  cut 
along  its  margin,  from  the  Volkof  directly  to  the  Neva.  By  the  Sheskna,  a-i- 
other  of  ii3  branches,  the  Volga  communicates  through  the  canal  of  Mariey 
with  Lake  Onega,  which  empties  in(o  Ladoga  by  the  River  Svir. 

It  is  proposed  to  connect  Lake  Onega  with  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  White  Sea, 
and  thus  form  a  direct  communication  from  the  Northern  Ocean  to  the  interior 
of  the  continent. 

568.  The  Dnieper  is  navigable  on  the  principal  stream  as 
far  as  Smolensk,  more  than  800  miles,  and  is  only  once  inter- 
rupted in  this  distance,  by  a  train  of  rapids  of  40  miles  in  length. 
These  can  be  passed  in  boats  only  at  high  water.  By  the  ca- 
nal from  the  Prypec  branch,  it  is  connected  with  the  Niemen. 
By  the  Beresina  and  the  Beresinsky  canal,  it  is  united  to  the 
Dwina;  and  thus  furnishes  a  water  communication  from  Riga, 
on  the  Baltic,  to  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea. 

569.  The  Don,  toward  its  mouth,  is  divided  into  two  streams, 
and  excepting  in  a  season  of  flood,  is  scarcely  navigable.  Its 
mouth  is  also  obstructed  with  sand,  so  that  only  flat-bottomed 
vessels  can  pass. 

One  of  its  branches  is  connected  with  the  Oka  branch  of  the  Volga.    A  canal 
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directly  from  the  Don  to  the  Volga,  where  they  approach  nearest  each  other, 
has  been  proposed  but  never  executed. 

570.  The  Rhine  is  the  great  channel  of  commerce  for  inte- 
rior Germany,  and  is  navigable  from  Switzerland  to  the  Sea. 
The  current  is  generally  rapid,  flowing  from  four  to  five  miles 
an  hour.  The  chief  descending  trade  commences  at  Basle. 
Few  loaded  boats  ascend  so  high  as  this;  but  boats  of  180  tons 
come  to  Strasburgh.  Cologne  is  the  chief  seat  of  commerce 
on  the  Rhine,  the  goods  being  here  transhipped  in  the  large 
Rhine  ships,  built  expressly  for  the  river,  often  carrying  1,000 
tons,  but  drawing  only  five  or  six  feet  of  water. 

571.  Holland  is  so  much  intersected  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine,  and  numerous  artificial  canals,  that  inland  navigation  is 
extended  through  the  very  streets  of  their  cities,  and  to  the  in- 
terior of  their  farms.  The  low  and  flat  surface  of  the  country 
has  rendered  many  embankments  and  canals  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  drain  ofl"  its  waters. 

The  interior  navigation  is  also  continually  extended  by  the 
large  cavities  left  in  cutting  turf  for  fuel;  which  are  often  10 
or  12  feet  below  the  surface  of  low  water,  and  soon  become 
lakes.  Almost  all  travelling  and  transportation  is  on  the  ca- 
nals, in  boats  drawn  by  horses,  which  are  called  irack-schuits. 
Many  of  the  canals  admit  of  ship  navigation;  but  the  vessels 
chiefly  in  use  are  the  Rhine  ships. 

512.  Belgium,  or  the  southern  Netherlands,  is  also  pervaded 
by  numerous  canals.  The  Scheldt  is  connected  with  Ostend 
on  the  coast,  by  a  canal  which  passes  from  Ghent  through 
Bruges  to  that  port,  and  admits  vessels  from  300  to  500  tons. 
Branches  proceed  fi-om  this  canal  along  the  coast,  to  Dunkirk. 

Other  canals,  which  are  navigable  for  small  vessels,  connect 
the  Scheldt  with  Brussels  and  Louvain.  The  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  ceases  at  Valenciennes.  From  this  place  a  canal 
passes  to  the  River  Sowme,  and  another  from  the  Somme  to 
the  Oise,  a  branch  of  the  Seine,  which  forms  a  communication 
between  the  rivers  of  the  Netherlands  and  France. 

573.  The  slopes  of  the  French  rivers  are  well  adapted  to 
inland  navigation,  but  very  Httle  is  carried  on.  The  Seine, 
from  its  mouth  to  Rouen,  is  obstructed  by  shifting  beds  of  sand, 
and  from  Rouen  to  Paris,  it  is  navigable  only  four  months  in 
the  year.  The  great  boats  of  Rouen  carry  380  tons,  and  are 
drawn  by  12  horses  to  Paris,  in  18  or  20  days;  but  land  car- 
riage is  often  preferred  to  this  tedious  navigation. 

574.  The  navigation />•£)/«  (he  Scheldt  to  the  Seine,  is  extended 
by  the  canal  of  Orleans  to  the  Loire.  The  Canal  of  Burn'imdy 
unites  the  Seine  to  the  Saone,  a  branch  of  the  Rhone;  and  the 
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Canal  of  the  Centre,  connects  the  Loire  with  the  same  river. 
A  canal  has  also  been  commenced  to  connect  the  Rhine  on, 
the  borders  of  France,  witk  the  Rhone,  and  with  the  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  Atlantic.  The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  are  also  connected  by  means  of  the  Garonne  and 
the  Canal  of  the  Languedoc,  as  already  described,  §424. 

575  Spain  is  traversed  by  so  many  ridges  of  mountains, 
that  it  has  few  advantages  for  inland  navigation.  Several  ca- 
nals have  been  proposed,  and  two  were  commenced  long  since  j 
but  none  are  yet  completed. 

576.  The  Danube  affords  a  navigation  of  about  1,500  miles. 
Below  Relgrade,  it  is  obstructed  by  cataracts;  but  has  a  free 
navigation  above,  as  far  as  Ulm.  Its  upper  branches  are  too 
rapid  for  navigation;  but  the  lower  branches,  the  Inn,  the 
Save,  the  Drave  and  the  Teysse,  or  Theiss  are  navigable  for 
some  distance.  Several  canals  have  been  dug  to  extend  its 
inland  navigation,  and  scarcely  any  part  of  the  basin  of  this 
noble  stream  is  far  distant  from  navigable  waters. 

577.  The  great  plain  which  forms  the  JYorth  of  Germany, 
Prussia  and  Poland,  is  traversed  by  several  large  rivers  and 
their  branches,  v/hich  give  almost  every  portion  of  the  country 
the  advantages  of  inland  navigation.  In  the  northern  parts 
tnere  are  numerous  lakes,  which  might  easily  be  connected. 

578.  The  Ems  and  the  Weser  are  both  navigable — the  lat- 
ter for  100  miles  to  the  Hartz  Mountains.  The  Elbe  is  naviga- 
ble from  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia;  and  from  a  little  distance 
above  Dresden,  to  Hamburgh,  it  is  unobstructed.  It  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  the  Havel  and  the  Spree,  with  a  canal  to 
the  Oder.  A  small  canal  of  ancient  date  also  passes  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  free  city  of  Lubeck. 

579.  The  Oder  is  navigable  above  Breslau,  about  300  miles; 
but  its  mouth  is  somewhat  obstructed.  The  Wartha,  one  of 
its  branches,  is  navigable  200  miles  into  Poland;  and  from 
this  stream  a  canal  passes  to  the  Vistula. 

580.  The  Vislula  is  navigable  from  Austrian  Gallicia  to  the 
Baltic  at  Dantzic,  nearly  400  miles;  and  its  branches,  the  Bog 
and  JVarau,  about  100  miles  each.  Their  streams  convey  the 
produce  of  Poland  to  Dantzic,  in  barges  of  from  30  to  60  tons. 

The  delta  of  the  Vistula  for  some  distance,  is  an  embanked  country,  intersect- 
ed by  many  navigable  canals.  The  great  body  of  the  river  falls  into'the  Frische 
Haff,  by  which  the  navigation  is  continued  to  konigsbur^'h,  on  the  River  Pregel 
which  is  navigable  30  miles  farther.  The  Vistula  is  connected  through  the  Bog, 
and  a  canal  to  the  Dneister;  and  by  another  canal  to  the  Dneiper.  The  Nieraen 
IS  also  connected  with  the  Dneiper. 

581.  A  series  of  canals  between  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Fistu- 
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la,  and  the  JViemeii,  form  an  inland  navigation  from  Hamburgh 
and  the  North  Sea  through  Prussia  to  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  a 
distance  of  800  miles.  Il  is  chiefly  through  these  rivers,  with 
a  few  canals  of  no  great  length  or  elevation.  The  course  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  at  the  distance 
of  100  miles. 

582.  Italij  has  been,  from  ancient  times,  traversed  by  navi- 
gable canals,  most  of  which  have  been  constructed  in  the  north- 
ern part.  The  basin  of  the  Po  is  traversed  by  numerous  ca- 
nals, designed  to  connect  its  branches  and  irrigate  the  country. 
They  have  been  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  the  rapidity 
of  this  stream  and  its  branches,  and  the  great  height  to  which 
they  are  often  raised,  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Alps. 

Bologna  is  connected  with  Ferrara  by  a  canal  24  miles  in  length ;  and  from 
Ferrara,  there  is  an  inland  navigation  to  Venice,  by  means  of  canals  and  the 
River  Po.  The  canal  which  connects  Leghorn  with  the  river  Arno,  and  the 
city  of  Florence  is  the  most  considerable  in  Tuscany.  Its  waters  flow  from  the 
Arno;  but  the  descent  is  so  gradual,  that  boats  are  drawn  up  with  ease. 

583.  The  coasts  of  Sweden,  JVorway,  and  Finland,  are  bor- 
dered by  innumerable  islands  and  bays.  The  whole  interior 
of  Sweden  is  interspersed  with  lakes  of  various  sizes.  They 
are  fed,  connected,  and  discharged  by  large  rivers,  which  are 
generally  interrupted  by  rapids,  often  dangerous.  The  neces- 
sity of  inland  navigation  has  led  the  hardy  people  of  the  north 
to  a  boldness  in  passing  over  cataracts  of  some  height,  which  is 
almost  beyond  credibility.  The  rivers  of  Norway  are  still  of 
little  use  in  commerce,  except  in  floating  down  trees  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea. 

584.  The  River  Gotha,  in  Sweden,  by  which  Lake  Wenner 
is  discharged  into  the  Baltic,  is  interrupted  by  the  cataracts  of 
Trolhetta,  which  have  been  avoided  by  a  canal.  Another  ca- 
nal is  commenced  from  Lake  Wenner  to  the  Baltic,  which  will 
complete  the  navigation  from  Gottenburgh  and  the  Cattegate, 
across  Sweden  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  render  the  trade  of 
Sweden  independent  of  Denmark. 

The  Lake  Maler  is  connected  with  the  neighboring  LakeHielmar,  by  a  canal. 
Another  canal  connects  it  with  the  province  of  Dalerne,  at  the  head  of  the  Dahl, 
and  affords  conveyance  for  large  quantities  of  iron  to  the  capital. 

585.  In  Denmark,  the  River  Eyder,  which  flows  into  the 
North  Sea,  is  connected  by  the  canal  of  Kiel  with  the  Baltic, 
The  passage  admits  vessels  of  120  tons,  and  2,000  or  3,000 
ships  have  passedan  a  year.  But  the  Eyder  is  much  obstruct- 
ed with  shifting  sands ;  and  many  still  prefer  the  longer  route 
through  the  sound,  or  Cattegate. 

586.  Great  Britain  is  distinguished  for  the  extent  of  its  inland 
navigation.  The  canals  are  too  numerous  for  minute  description. 
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It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  portion  of  England  south  of  the 
river  Tees,  is  15  miles  from  navigation ;  and  that  no  country  en- 
joys greater  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  fuel,  provisions, 
and  other  articles  of  necessity,  to  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants. 

587.  The  Thames  is  navigable  to  London,  60  miles  from 
the  sea,  for  ships  of  the  greatest  burden  From  this  river  there 
is  a  direct  navigation,  by  means  of  canals,  to  the  River  Severn, 
and  to  several  streams  which  empty  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England.  By  means  of  these,  and  the  Grand  Junction  and 
Grand  Trunk  Canals,  an  easy  inland  navigation  is  formed 
from  all  the  principal  seaports,  and  almost  every  county  of  the 
kingdom,  to  London,  the  great  emporium  of  its  commerce. 

The  Grand  Trunk  forms  a  communication  from  the  Mersey 
to  the  Trent,  and  from  the  Trent  to  the  Severn;  and  theElles- 
mere  Canal  forms  a  direct  channel  from  the  Severn  to  the  Dee 
and  the  Mersey.  The  northern  branches  of  the  Humber  and 
Trent  are  also  connected  with  Manchester  and  Liverpool  by 
three  canals,  which  cross  the  great  central  ridge  of  England. 

588.  The  mountainous  surface  of  Scotland  admits  of  none 
but  short,  rapid,  and  obstructed  navigation,  by  means  of  rivers. 
It  also  renders  the  construction  of  canals  generally  difficult. 

589.  The  principal  canal  is  the  Caledonian,  which  connects 
the  Murray  Frith  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  navigable  for 
frigates  of  32  ^uns,  and  a  very  dangerous  navigation  round  the 
northern  coast  of  Scotland  may  thus  be  avoided. 

The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  unites  these  two  rivers,  and  in- 
tersects the  island  from  east  to  west.  A  branch  extends  from 
it,  through  Glasgow,  54  miles,  to  Edinburgh. 

The  Canal  of  Crinan  is  cut  across  the  peninsula  which  separates  the  Frith 
of  Clyde  from  the  ocean,  and  thus  forms  an  inland  navigation  from  the  Irish  Sea 
to  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  the  northern  part  of  Scotland. 

590.  Ireland  enjoys  an  inland  navigation  of  considerable  ex- 
tent and  importance.  The  Shannon  is  the  largest  river  in  Ireland, . 
and  is  navigable  50  miles  to  Limerick,  for  ships  of  300  tons.  It 
expands  into  a  variety  of  wide  lakes,  and  is  obstructed  by  ra- 
pids; but  it  passes  through  a  fertile  country,  and  has  been  ren- 
dered navigable  by  artificial  means  through  the  greater  part  of 
its  course.  By  means  of  the  Gi^and  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Royal,  there  are  two  communications,  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  from  this  river  and  the  western  coast,  to  Dublin. 

591.  The  Barrow  is  the  second  River  in  Ireland,  and  is  nav- 
igable 43  miles.  It  is  united  with  the  Grand  Canal,  and  thus 
forms  a  communication  from  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  to 
Dublin.  The  Kiver  Ban  which  passes  through  Lough  N^agh, 
IS  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  harbor  of  Belfast  on-the  east, 
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and  Newry  River  on  the  south,  forming  an  inland  navigation 
from  the  northern  to  the  eastern  coast. 

592.  From  a  review  of  these  stalements  in  connection  with 
the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  Europe  enjoys  peculiar  facilities 
for  inland  navigation. 

By  the  Volga  and  its  canals,  there  is  a  direct  communication 
from  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  north  of 
Russia;  and  a  canal  may  be  easily  extended  to  the  White  Sea. 

From  the  Black  Sea,  the  Volga  and  its  canals  may  be  entered 
by  means  of  the  Canal  from  the  Don,  and  navigation  carried  on 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic  and  Caspian  Seas.  The 
Dnieper  and  Dniester  also,  by  their  connection  with  the  Dwina, 
the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula,  afford  a  direct  passage  from  the  Ar- 
chipelago, and  Black  Sea,  to  the  Baltic;  or  by  means  of  the 
canals  of  Prussia,  an  inland  communication  to  the  North  Sea, 

593.  By  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  the  chain  of  canals 
through  the  Rhone,  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  and  the  Scheldt,  a  di- 
rect communication  is  established  from  the  Mediterranean,  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  English  Channel,  and  the  North  Sea. 

594.  By  the  canals  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  inland 
navigation  is  opened  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  of  Ireland,  to 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea.  I'romthis  sea,  the 
canal  of  Kiel  opens  a  direct  passage  to  the  Baltic;  and  by  the 
canal  of  Gottenburgh,  to  Stockholm,  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

ASIA. 


(24.)  Physical  Sedio7is  of  Jlsia. 

I.  From  the  BlacJc  Sea,  east,  to  ike  Pacific  Ocean. 

II.  From  the  JVorlhern  Ocean,  south,  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
595.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  surface  of  ^sia,  is  the 

table-land  in  the  centre,  on  which  Chinese  Tartarv  and  Tibet  are 
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situated.  It  forms  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  eastern 
continent,  supported  by  immense  ramparts  of  mountains;  the 
Altaian  on  the  north;  the  Belur  Tag  on  the  west;  and  the 
Himmaleh  on  the  south.  From  this  lofty  region  the  principal 
ridges  of  mountains  branch  out;  and  here  the  largest  rivers  of 
Asia  have  their  sources. 

MOUNTAINS, 

596.  The  principal  chain  of  Asia  is  the  Altaian.  South  of 
the  great  Lake  of  Baikal,  it  is  supposed,  are  the  highest  points 
of  this  chain,  which  rise  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Most  parts  of  it 
are  much  lower.  After  bending  to  the  north,  they  are  known 
as  the  Mountains  of  Daouria,  which  are  succeeded  by  those  of 
Yablonoy  and  Stannovoy,  and  terminate  in  a  portion  termed 
the  Mountains  of  Okotsk. 

597.  These  mountains  give  rise  to  a  number  of  large  and  im- 
portant rivers,  which  traverse  Siberia  and  empty  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Little  is  known  beyond  the  outlines  and  general  di- 
rection of  this  range.  Several  lower  ridges  branch  out  from  it, 
and  diversify  the  neighboring  districts.  Its  general  character 
appears  to  be  primitive;  and  some  parts  abound  in  mines, 
which  afford  important  articles  of  commerce,  and  yield  a  con- 
siderable revenue  to  the  Russian  Empire. 

598.  A  j^rincipal  branch  of  the  Altaian,  are  the  Bogdo 
Mountains,  which  pass  through  Chinese  Tartary,  on  the  south, 
in  a  chain  nearly  parallel.  They  are  sometimes  called  the 
Great  Altay,  and  the  chain  on  the  north,  the  Little  Altay.  A 
low  chain  of  mountains,  north  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  connects  the 
Mountains  of  Ural  with  the  Altaian. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Altaian,  another  chain 
branches  off  towards  the  south,  which  passes  along  the  western 
borders  of  China,  and  sends  off  various  branches  which  traverse 
Farther  India. 

599.  The  mountains  of  Himmaleh,  or  Himlaya,  separate 
Hindoostan  from  Tibet.  They  extend  from  So""  to  25^  north 
latitude,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  from  Persia  towards  the 
southern  borders  of  China;  and  are  considered  the  loftiest  chain 
on  the  globe.  Several  of  the  summits  have  been  estimated  at 
25,000  or  26,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  long  range  of  pinnacles  covered  with  eternal  snow,  seen  from  the  burn- 
ng  plains  below,  has  always  been  an  object  of  wonder  and  religious  venera- 
iion  to  the  Hindoo.    Various  divisions  of  these  mountains  receive  different 
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names  in  difTerent  places;  surh  as  Himadri,  Himavut,  &c.  All  the^e  names 
have  an  allusion,  to  their  appearance:  him  being  an  ancient  word,  signifying 
snow.  ° 

600.  The  declivity  of  these  mountains  is  rapid  towards  the 
equator,  and  is  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  a  tropical  sun. 
On  the  north  they  have  a  less  rapid  descent,  and  terminate  in 
the  high  table-land  of  Tibet.  The  highest  points  of  the  Himma- 
leh,  are  east  of  the  River  Indus,  which  pierces  this  chain.  East 
of  Nepaul,  it  penetrates  into  an  unexplored  region,  declining 
in  altitude  as  it  proceeds,  and  is  supposed  to  terminate  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

From  almost  every  part  of  the  immense  store-house  of  snow 
on  these  mountains,  copious  streams  descend  to  the  plains,  and 
unite  into  noble  rivers,  which  water  and  fertilize  the  plains  of 
Hindoostan.  The  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Burrampooter 
are  among  the  most  distinguished  rivers  on  the  globe. 

,The  passes  through  these  mountains  are  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Their  sides,  in  some  places,  are  covered  with  pines  of  an  enormous  size.  Villages 
are  found  in  the  regions  near  this  chain,  which  are  covered  with  snow  half  the 
year.    Some  of  the  valleys  have  considerable  vegetation. 

601.  West  of  the  Indus,  the  Himmaleh  mountains  are  de- 
nominated Hindo  Coosh,  or  Indian  Caucasus,  and  still  further 
west,  Paropamisus.  The  Paropamisan  range  forms  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Cabul,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Mountains 
of  Gaur. 

The  chain  of  the  Behir  Tag,  or  cloudy  mountains,  the  Imaus 
of  the  ancients,  branches  off  from  the  Himmaleh,  west  of  the  In- 
dus, and  turning  north,  connects  this  chain  with  the  Altaian, 
It  is  the  western  rampart  of  the  immense  table-land  of  Central 
Asia,  and  forms  the  barrier  between  the  independent  tribes  of 
Tartary  and  the  Chinese  Empire. 

The  Mus  Tag,  or  Mooz  Tag,  lies  west  of  the  Belur  Tag, 
called  also  the  Kara  Koroom  Mountains.  The  eastern  ridges 
of  these  mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  while  those  further 
west,  present  a  naked  and  desolate  aspect.  The  Oxus  or  Jihon, 
the  Sir,  and  the  Kizil,  rivers  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  have 
their  sources  near  the  Belur  Tag. 

602.  The  celebrated  Mountains  of  Caucasus,  stretch  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  filling  up  the  isthmus  with  their 
branches.  The  grand  ridge  runs  like  a  wall  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  admits  of  fev/  passages  from  Europe  to  Asia.  These 
mountains  combine  the  most  desolate  peaks  with  the  most  fei 
tile  vales — regions  of  perpetual  snow,  with  valleys  where  the 
heat  is  quite  oppressive. 

From  the  Steppe  of  Kuma,  one  of  the  most  extensive  plains 
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in  the  old  world,  the  Caucasus  is  seen  in  all  its  grandeur;  and 
apparently  forming  two  separate  chains,  rising  above  each 
other.  The  highest  is  continually  covered  with  snow,  and  its 
peaks  are  said  to  be  little  inferior  to  Mount  Blanc  in  height. 
The  northern  ridge  is  less  elevated,  and  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives, the  Black  Mountains. 

603.  The  Mountains  of  Tawus,  rise  abruptly  near  the  shore 
of  Anatolia,  east  of  Rhodes,  They  extend  towards  the  Cauca- 
sus, in  a  long  declivity  or  table-land,  and  terminate  in  Armenia, 
with  a  precipitous  descent.  They  are  lofty  and  rugged,  and  in 
many  places  are  covered  with  pine  forests.  They  are  travers- 
ed in  summer  by  the  Turcoman  shepherds,  who  descend,  and 
take  up  their  residence  in  towns  during  the  winter.  Branches 
of  this  chain  extend  over  a  great  portion  of  Asia  Minor;  and 
detached  mountains  rise  in  various  parts.  They  give  rise  to 
some  celebrated  rivers,  of  which  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are 
the  largest. 

604,  Mount  Lebanon  or  Libanus  is  a  small  branch  of  the 
Taurus,  which  passes  to  the  south  through  Syria,  along  the 
coast  of  the  jNIediterranean,  In  some  instances,  the  mountains 
run  so  near  the  sea  as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  pass.  The  highest 
points  of  the  ridge  are  between  30  and  40  miles  from  the  shore. 
Its  summits  are  frequently  covered  with  snow.  Antilibanus  is 
a  detached  chain  of  inferior  altitude,  east  of  the  former. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon  were  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
for  their  excellent  cedars,  and  are  still  covered,  in  many  places, 
with  the  descendants  of  those  noble  trees.  They  are  chiefly 
composed  of  limestone,  and  present  those  castellated  rocks  and 
extensive  caves,  which  are  characteristic  of  that  formation. 

605,  One  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Taurus,  is  the 
Mount  Zagro  of  antiquity.  It  stretches  from  north  to  south, 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Tigris,  and  divides  the  Turk- 
ish and  Persian  Empires.  This  range  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
the  River  Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  sinks  into  a  mere 
ridge  of  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Gombroon.  Small  branches 
either  of  the  Taurus  or  Caucasus,  extend  through  the  western 
and  southern  region  of  Persia;  but  few  of  the  ranges  are  of 
extraordinary  elevation,  although  the  summits  of  some  of  them 
are  perpetually  covered  with  snow, 

606.  The  celebrated  Mount  Ararat  is  in  the  north-western 
part  of  Persia,  near  the  Caucasus,  and  connected  with  it.  It 
presents  two  insulated  summits,  the  highest  of  which  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  The  lower  parts  are  chiefly  composed 
of  a  deep,  moving  sand.  One  side  presents  a  vast  chasm, 
tinged  with  smoke,  from  which  flame  has  been  seen  to  issue. 
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607.  Near  the  coast  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  or  Archipelago,  the 
celebrated  chain  of  Ida  ascends  abruptly  from  the  plain.  Its 
summit  was  called  Gargarus  by  the  ancients.  It  gives  rise  to 
the  Granicus,  the  Simois,  and  other  streams  of  antiquity. 
About  140  miles  west  of  Ida,  the  Asiatic  Olympus  rears  its  sum- 
mit to  a  still  greater  height,  and  is  covered  with  snow,  most  of 
the  year.    It  is  now  called  Keshick  Dag. 

603.  On  the  south-west  coast  of  Hindoostan,  a  chain  of 
mountains  called  The  Gaiits  rises  near  the  20th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  shore,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, till  it  terminates  in  Cape  Comorin.  Another  range  di- 
verges from  this,  tovv'ards  the  north-east;  and  sweeping  round 
the  south  of  Mysore,  and  the  east  of  Balagaut,  ascends  to  about 
the  17th  degree  of  north  latitude,  forming  what  is  usually  de- 
nominated the  table-land  of  the  Gauts. 

609.  The  island  of  Ceylon  contains  many  mountains,  some 
covered  with  verdure,  and  others  composed  of  naked  rocks. 
About  80  miles  east  of  Columbo,  is  a  remarkable  mountain, 
called  Adam's  Peak,  which  rises  about  9,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  remaining  islands  sordh-easi  of 
Asia,  like  most  other  islands,  have  a  mountainous  region  in  the 
centre,  descending  to  flat -and  level  tracts  on  the  shores,  which 
are  often  marshy.  Volcanoes  are  found  in  many  of  them. 
Streams  are  usually  numerous.  Sumaira  and  Java  are  trav- 
ersed by  mountains  through  their  whole  length,  which  are  sa 
elevated  as  to  produce  a  temperate  climate  in  the  interior. 
Mount  Ophir,  in  Sumatra,  is  13,000  feet  high. 

PHYSICAL   DIVISIONS.  . 

610.  The  great  table-land  of  Asia,  which  is  occupied  by  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  descends  towards  the  centre,  and  has  its  own  sys- 
tem of  mountains,  and  valleys  and  streams.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  in  general,  about  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  extreme  dryness  and  cold  of  its  climate,  renders  it  unfa- 
vorable both  to  animal  and  vegetable  lite.  The  extensive  des- 
ert, or  chain  of  deserts,  called  Cobi  or  Shamo,  occupies  a  large 
part  of  it.  The  principal  declivities  of  Asia  descend  from  this 
central  table-land,  toward  the  north,  east,  south,  a^id  south-west. 

611.  The  northern  declivity  which  forms  Asiatic  Russia,  is  a 
sterile,  alluvial  region.  It  commences  at  the  base  of  the  Al- 
taian and  Caucasian  chains,  descending  with  few  irregularities 
of  surface  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  stretching  from  .he 
rocky  shores  of  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  to  the  Ural  Mountains 
on  the  west 
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It  is  chiefly  composed  of  vast  steppes,  or  plains,  some  fertile, 
some  desert,  and  others  marshy.  The  most  extensive  is  that 
which  stretches  from  the  river  Don  to  the  Irtish,  aheady  de- 
scribed. A  succession  of  others  extend  from  the  Irtish  beyond 
the  Yenesei.  The  Stepjje  of  Barabintzi,  between  the  Oby  and 
the  Yenesei,  is  chiefly  marshy.  In  the  northern  part  it  forms 
a  plain  of  mud,  frozen  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year; 
and  produces  only  moss,  and  a  few  drooping  plants. 

This  declivity  is  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  many  of 
whose  vales  are  fertile;  and  some  parts  of  the  southern  and 
western  regions  produce  grain  and  .grass;  but  its  geological 
character,  and  its  inhospitable  climate,  must  render  it  in  gen- 
eral, a  region  of  perpetual  sterility. 

612.  The  eastern  declivity,  embracing  China  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Chinese  Tartary,  has  been  little  examined.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  several  large  rivers.  China  is  so  fruitful  as  to  sup- 
port a  vast  population.  A  portion  of  Eastern  Tartary  par- 
takes of  the  sterile  character  of  the  central  table-land;  but  a 
part  of  it  is  productive. 

61.3,  The  southern  declivity  of  Asia,  is  occupied  by  the  plains 
of  Hindoostan  and  Farther  India.  Many  parts  of  this  region 
are  alluvial;  and  almost  all  extremely  fertile.  They  are  wa- 
tered by  numerous  streams;  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
a  warm  and  moist  climate,  gives  them  the  title  of  the  garden 
of  the  world. 

614.  The  south-western  declivity,  embracing  Arabia,  and  part 
of  Persia,  abounds  in  sterile  deserts  of  alluvial  sand.  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Turkey  and  Persia, 
contain  some  fertile  districts.  The  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  are  among  the  most  delightful  portions  of  Asia. 

IXLAXD  NAVIGATION. 

615.  The  northeiii  declivity  of  Asia  is  furnished  with  nu- 
merous large  rivers,  which  afford  an  easy  navigation  during 
the  short  season  of  warmth.  The  sterile  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  small  number  of  inhabitants,  render  them  useful 
only  in  transporting  the  furs  and  minerals  of  this  dreary  region, 
and  the  commodities  of  China,  to  Russia.  Two  portages,  from 
the  Amour  to  the  Selinga  branch  of  the  Yenesei,  and  from  the 
Tobol  to  the  Volga,  are  the  only  interruptions  to  the  inland 
navigation,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amour,  through  the  Yene- 
sei and  Oby,  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 

616.  China  is  traversed  by  two  very  large  rivers,  flowing 
from  west  to  east.  Their  branches  are  also  large,  and  extend 
to  most  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  navigation  of  the  Kiang 
Ku  is  very  good.    That  of  the  Hoang  Ho  is  more  obstructed 
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Canals  have  been  formed  connecting  their  streams;  and  a  very 
extensive  inland  navigation  is  thus  opened,  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west,  connecting  the  capital  with  most  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns.  This  provision,  in  an  empire  which 
has  so  great  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  supplies,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  want  of  foreign  commerce. 

The  Chinese  historians  give  a  minute  account  of  the  formation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  canals  during  a  course  of  ISOO  years.  Tlie  principal  line  of  canal 
navigation,  is  that  from  Pekin  to  Canton,  920  miles  in  length.  The  first  divis- 
ion, 500  miles  in  length,  from  Pekin  to  the  Yellow  River,  is  called  the  Imperial 
Canal,  because  it  is  navigated  by  the  im|3erial  barges.  From  this  place,  the 
navigation  is  chiefly  by  the  river  and  a  branch  which  enters  it  from  tlie  soutb^ 
to  a  chain  of  mountains  which  divide  it  from  the  province  of  Canton.  Here 
there  is  a  portage,  or  carrying  place  of  .30  miles,  to  a  stream  which  leads  to  Can- 
Ion.  Numerous  branches  extend  from  this  canal  to  smaller  streams  and  to 
neighboring  cities ;  and  thus  form  a  water  communication  from  the  capital,  to 
almost  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  construction  of  the  Chinese  canals  is  very 
imperfect,  and  the  navigation  is  tedious  and  difficult.  The  voyage  from  Pekio 
to  Canton  occupies  three  months. 

617.  Hindoostan  and  Cliin-Ind'ia  are  furnished  with  an  ex- 
tensive inland  navigation.  The  rivers  of  Chin-India  are  little 
known;  but  the  streams  of  their  deltas,  and  numerous  connect- 
ing branches,  provide  employment  for  vast  numbers  of  boats. 

618.  In  Hindoostan,  the  Indus  and  its  branches  afford  a  free 
navigation  for  vessels  of  203  tons,  to  Moultan  and  Lahore, 
about  850  miles.  The  current  runs  about  one  mile  an  hour, 
and  boats  descend  in  12  days.  The  eastern  branches  of  this 
river,  were  early  connected  with  the  Ganges,  by  canals  which 
were  intended  chiefly  for  watering  the  country  during  the 
dry  season.  One  of  these  is  114,  and  another  73  miles  in 
length;  and  they  furnish  inland  navigation  to  a  great  extent 
of  country. 

619.  The  Ganges  is  navigable  1350  miles  from  its  passage 
through  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himmaleh  Mountains  to  the 
sea.  At  the  distance  of  800  miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  lowest 
state  of  the  river,  it  is  30  feet  deep;  and  continues  of  this  depth 
to  its  mouth,  with  a  current  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour. 
Boats  descend  from  40  to  70  miles  a  day,  according  to  the  sea- 
son; and  ascend  from  17  to  20  miles  a  day.  By  means  of  this 
river  and  its  branches,  every  part  of  Eastern  Hindoostan  is 
brought  within  25  miles  of  navigable  water.  30,000  boatmen 
are  employed  upon  them,  in  transporting  articles  of  commerce. 

620.  The  Kistnah,  Godavery,  and  other  rivers,  supply  a 
sufficient  internal  navigation  to  the  Souili  of  India.  For  600 
miles  from  the  Kistnah  to  Cape  Comorin,  there  is  no  port  for 
shipping;  the  coast  forms  a  straight  line,  and  the  access  to  the 
shores  is  dangerous,  except  for  boats  of  a  peculiar  construction. 

621.  The  eastern  coast  is  almost  destitute  of  rivers,  as  far  a? 
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the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  where  the  Nerbuddah  empties.  Its  bran- 
ches approach  those  of  the  Ganges. 

622.  The  western  part  of  Persia,  being  chiefly  mountainous, 
has  no  navigation  except  through  the  branches  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris,  These  rivers  rise  near  each  other,  and  unite 
and  empty  into  the  same  channel.  They  were  formerly  con- 
nected by  canals,  some  of  which  were  made  for  irrigation;  but 
they  are  now  neglected,  and  chiefly  destroyed.  Turkey,  the 
northern  parts  of  Persia,  and  the  countries  intervening  be- 
tween them  and  Russia,  are  well  supplied  with  means  of  navi- 
gation by  the  inland  seas  which  surround  them.  The  Caspian 
Sea  has  scarcely  any  good  harbors.  Its  shores  are  flat,  and 
it  is  subject  to  dangerous  storms. 

623.  The  arid  plains  in  the  south  of  Persia,  and  in  East  Per- 
sia and  Arabia,  are  traversed  by  torrents  in  the  wet  season; 
but  their  beds  are  dry  in  the  summer.  They  admit  of  no  com- 
merce, but  by  means  of  the  patient,  hardy  camel. 

AFRICA. 

624.  Africa  is  destitute  of  the  inland  seas  of  Europe,  and 
the  great  navigable  rivers  of  Asia  and  America.  Communi- 
cation between  its  countries  is  thus  rendered  difficult.  Immense 
deserts,  or  oceans  of  burning  sand,  form  its  most  striking  feature. 
They  cover  most  of  the  surface  of  northern  Africa,  and  prob- 
ably extend  south  of  the  equator  also,  defying  every  effbrt  of 
human  skill  and  industry,  and  forming  a  barrier  to  the  inter- 
course of  nations,  more  difficult  to  pass  than  the  ocean.  The 
obstacles  which  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  barbarism 
of  the  people  have  placed  in  the  way  of  the  traveller,  have 
kept  us  in  such  ignorance  of  its  geography,  that  there  are  no 
materials  for  an  accurate  description  of  the  interior. 

MOUNTAINS. 

625.  The  chains  of  mountains  in  Africa  are  not  inferior  in  ele- 
vation to  those  of  Europe,  and  surpass  them  in  length. 

The  chain  of  Mount  Atlas  on  the  north,  extends  more  than 
half  across  the  continent.  It  stretches  through  the  greater 
part  of  Barbary ;  and  divides  it  from  the  vast  Desert  of  Sahara. 

The  mountains  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  Moroc- 
co are  by  far  the  loftiest  part  of  this  chain.  Their  height  is 
more  than  13,000  feet;  and  their  summits,  even  in  this  tropical 
region,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

626.  As  the  chain  alters  its  direction,  and  stretches  through 
Eastern  Barbary,  it  diminishes  considerably  in  height,  and 
spreads  into  various  branches,  of  which  Mount  Jurjura  in  Al- 
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giers,  is  the  most  elevated.  Lempriere,  who  traversed  a  part  - 
of  these  mountains,  represents  them  as  composed  in  a  great 
measure  of  rugged  and  barren  rocks,  whose  perpendicular  and 
immense  height  filled  the  mind  with  horror.  These  cliffs  are 
intersected  by  deep  valleys,  filled  with  villages  and  gardens; 
and  even  in  December,  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  ver- 
dure. Between  this  chain  and  the  sea,  is  interposed  a  valley 
of  from  50  to  200  miles  in  breadth,  which  embraces  the  culti- 
vated lands  of  Barbary.  Another  ridge,  denominated  Little 
Atlas,  passes  through  them  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
greater  Atlas,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Cape  Bona,  in 
Algiers.  Some  elevated  chains  are  also  found  east  of  the  At- 
las, on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Neither  of  these  chains  is  famed  for  its  mineral  treasures ;  but 
this  may  arise  rather  from  the  neglect  of  the  inhabitants  in  ex- 
ploring them,  than  from  any  real  deficiency,  particularly  as  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  and  iron,  have  been  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties. The  Atlas  pours  down  innumerable  streams;  but  from 
its  peculiar  situation,  they  are  either  received  into  the  ocean, 
or  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  after  a  very  short  course. 

627.  The  central  mountains  of  Africa  must  be  of  still  great- 
er height  than  the  Atlas,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  fame  through- 
out the  continent,  and  the  large  rivers  to  which  they  give  rise. 
The  loftiest  portion  appears  to  be  that  lying  to  the  south 
of  Abyssinia,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  poetical  appella- 
tion of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  called  by  the  natives 
Jibbel  Kumri.  These  certainly  contain  the  remotest  source 
of  th6  Egyptian  Nile,  as  well  as  of  other  great  rivers  of  which 
we  know  little. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  and  nearly  under  the  same 
parallel,  we  find  the  Mountains  of  Kong,  which  stretch  with- 
out interruption  from  the  coast  to  the  meridian  of  Tombuctoo. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  these  mountains  run  eastward,  till 
they  reached  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  form  an  uninter- 
rupted chain  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Africa;  but  this  is 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  remarks  of  recent  travellers. 

628.  The  composition  and  structure  of  these  mountains  is 
almost  entirely  unknown.  Gold  is  washed  down  by  numer- 
ous streams  which  descend  from  them:  and  there  are  large 
copper  mines  to  the  south  of  Darfur. 

The  Nile  derives  a  considerable  portion  of  its  streams  from 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  The  Mountains  of  Kong  give  rise 
to  the  Gambia,  the  Senegal,  the  Niger,  and  some  other  rivers 
of  importance. 

629.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  chain  of  mountains 
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which  seems  to  connect  the  northern  and  central  chains  of  Africa. 
At  the  point  of  their  union  is  Abyssinia ;  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  Switzerland  of  Africa.  The  whole  country  inclines 
to  the  north-west,  and  is  guarded  towards  the  east  and  south  by 
vast  mountain  barriers.  The  long  eastern  range,  called  Lamal- 
mon,  which  bars  the  entrance  from  the  Red  Sea,  is  elevated  and 
rugged,  and  forms  a  continuous  ridge.  The  whole  range  of 
mountains  extends  north  and  south  for  80  miles.  The  mountains 
of  Gorjan  give  rise  to  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Abyssinian  Nile. 

630.  Many  of  these  mountains  are  very  singular  in  their 
appearance,  resembling  the  ruins  of  ancient  walls,  towers,  and 
cities;  and  in  some  places  are  so  steep  as  to  be  ascended  by 
ropes  and  ladders.  Sometimes  a  circuit  of  rocky  walls  supports 
a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  covered  with  trees  and  verdure. 
The  actual  height  of  the  Abyssinian  mountains  has  not  been 
determined;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  approach  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  which,  in  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude,  is  about 
15,000  feet.  Numerous  torrents  occasionally  roll  down  from 
these  chains;  and  springs  issue  from  their  sides,  which  unite 
and  form  several  large  rivers. 

In  the  mountains  of  Ahijssinia,  granite  and  slate  have  been 
very  extensively  observed;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  primi- 
tive rocks  occupy  a  great  portion  of  the  principal  chains.  They 
seem  remarkably  destitute  of  metals.  The  declivities  of  the 
mountains  afford  the  most  agreeable  situations,  and  here  the 
towns  and  villages  are  usually  built.  The  deep  valleys  are 
unhealthy. 

631.  The  Mountains  of  Lupata  are  supposed  to  follow  the  di- 
rection of  t^e  eastern  shore  of  Africa,  between  10°  and  20°  of 
south  latitude.  The  existence  of  this  chain  is  not  fully  ascer- 
tained; but  is  rendered  almost  certain,  by  the  number  and  size 
of  the  rivers  on  the  coast. 

632.  In  South  Africa,  three  successive  ranges  of  mountains 
run  nearly  parallel  to  the  southern  coast,  and  divide  the  greater 
part  of  the  colony  into  three  terraces.  The  first  of  these  chains 
is  called  Lange  Kloff,  or  Long  Pass,  and  encloses  a  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  ocean,  varying  from  20  to  60  miles  in  breadth. 

Within  this  range  is  another,  nearly  parallel  to  it,  called 
Zwarte  Bergen,  or  Black  Mountain.  It  rises  still  higher,  and 
is  more  rugged  than  the  former,  and  is  in  some  places  com- 
posed of  double  and  triple  ranges.  From  80  to  100  miles 
north  of  the  second  range  are  the  Nieuweldts,  or  Snowy  Moun- 
tains, the  highest  chain  in  southern  Africa.  Its  most  elevated 
summits  being  generally  covered  with  snow,  are  supposed  to 
be  10,000  feet  in  height. 
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633.  Besides  the  principal  ranges  of  mountains  in  South  Africa 
already  mentioned,  others  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
Allanlic.  The  most  noted  hills- are  near  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  continent.  Behind  Cape  Town  is  Table  Mountain, 
a  stupendous  mass  of  naked  rocks,  the  north  front  of  which  fa- 
ces the  town,  and  runs  nearly  on  a  horizontal  line,  about  two 
miles  in  length.  Its  face  rises  almost  perpendicularly,  and  ap- 
pears like  the  ruined  wall  of  some  gigantic  fortress.  Its  height 
above  Table  Bay  is  about  3,500  feet. 

634.  The  island  of  Madagascar  is  intersected  throughout 
the  whole  length,  by  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains.  The  highest 
points  of  this  chain  appear  to  be  towards  the  extremities,  and 
are  said  to  be  more  than  10,000  feet  in  height.  The  scenery 
in  many  places  is  strikingly  grand.  Awful  precipices  are 
crowned  with  forests — hills  and  valleys  are  adorned  with  all 
the  beauties  of  nature — and  extended  plains  are  grazed  by  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle. 

Minerals  abound  in  these  mountains;  but  they  are  turned  to 
little  advantage  by  the  present  inhabitants. 

PHYSICAL  DIVISIONS. 

635.  From  this  account  of  Africa,  it  will  be  seen  that  its 
coasts  are  bordered  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  mountains.  They 
descend  toward  the  sea,  by  the  short  declivities  of  Barbary^ 
Senegambia,  Guinea,  Lower  Guinea,  and  Zanguebar.  These 
are  generally  well  watered  and  fertile  regions. 

636.  On  passing  these  exterior  ridges  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
we  meet  with  those  barren  tracts  of  sand  which  form  the  de- 
serts. The  tract  which  lies  between  the  Atlas  and  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  burning  Sahara,  a 
region  of  sand  and  sandstone,  which  is  said  to  be  little  elevated 
above  the  sea.  This  desolate  expanse  is  watered  by  no  streams ; 
and  only  here  and  there  is  found  a  well,  or  a  fertile  spot. 

637.  South  of  this  lies  the  vale  of  the  JViger,  which  has  all 
the  fertility  of  a  well-watered,  tropical  region,  and  furnishes 
support  to  a  large  population.  On  the  east,  is  the  narrow 
vale  of  the  »Vi7e,  long  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  The  sands  of 
the  desert  have  now  buried  many  fair  portions  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and  greatly  reduced  the  extent  of  its  cultivated  lands.  The 
mountainous  region  of  Abyssinia  is  the  source  of  its  waters. 

638.  That  portion  of  Central  Africa  which  lies  between  the 
Jibbel  Kumri  and  South  Africa,  has  never  been  explored  by 
travellers ;  and  we  know  not  even  the  names  of  its  countries. 

639.  Between  the  mountains  of  South  Africa,  is  a  succession 
of  terraces,  rising  and  diminishing  in  fertility  as  they  recede  from 
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ihe  sea.  The  belt  enclosed  between  the  two  first  mentioned 
chains,  (IT  632)  contains  many  fertile  tracts,  occupied  by  Dutch 
farmers.  The  second  terrace  contains  a  large  portion  of  arid 
soil,  and  is  called  the  Karoo.  The  third  elevation  is  a  large 
plain,  about  300  miles  long,  and  100  broad,  called  the  Great 
Karoo.  It  is  a  complete  scene  of  desolation,  and  does  not  con- 
tain a  single  fixed  habitation. 

An  extensive  plateau  or  table-land,  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered in  South  Africa,  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

INLAXD  NAVIGATION. 

640.  Vast  regions  in  Africa,  like  others  in  Asia,  are  so  desti- 
tute of  rivers,  that  their  commerce  is  carried  on  entirely  by 
means  of  the  camel,  termed  "the  ship  of  the  desert."  The  west- 
ern coast  has  considerable  inland  navigation,  by  means  of  the 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  other  large  rivers  emptying  into  the 
Atlantic.  The  Niger  also  appears  to  be  the  channel  of  a  con- 
siderable inland  commerce,  which  is  now  known  to  extend  from 
its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  Soudan. 

641.  The  JSVe  is  the  most  remarkable  among  the  rivers  of 
Africa  for  its  inland  navigation ;  and  Egypt  is  the  only  coun- 
try where  canals  appear  to  have  been  formed  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  now  accessible  only  by  two  mouths — those  of  Rosetta  and 
Damietta.  The  whole  coast  of  its  delta  is  lined  with  a  succes- 
sion of  shallow  lakes,  which  communicate  with  the  sea,  and  are 
connected  with  the  principal  channel  by  canals.  During  high 
water,  vessels  of  40  tons  navigate  the  stream  without  difficulty; 
but  in  the  dry  season,  only  boats  can  pass.  The  boat  naviga- 
tion extends  to  the  cataracts,  600  miles  from  the  mouth. 

642.  The  celebrated  Canal  of  Jllexandrict  passes  to  this  city, 
from  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  along  the  neck  of  land  be- 
tween Lakes  Marcotis  and  Aboukir.  It  furnishes  the  inhabitants 
with  water  during  the  flood  of  the  Nile,  which  is  preserved  in 
cisterns  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  water  is  not  sufficiently 
high  for  navigation  more  than  20  or  25  days  in  the  year. 

A  canal  was  formerly  cut  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  at 
Suez;  but  it  has  been  entirely  closed  or  disused  of  late  years 

MARITIME  WORLD,  OR  OCEANICA. 

643.  The  numerous  islands  which  form  the  Maritime  World, 
are  extremely  various  in  their  character  and  magnitude.  New 
Hollond  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  almost  claims  the  name  of  a 
continent.    Those  of  Polynesia  are  generally  very  small. 
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644.  Some  of  these  islands  have  the  lofty,  rugged  appear- 
ance of  primary  rocks;  others  are  volcanic;  and  many  of  the 
low  islands  appear  to  be  founded  on  coral.  They  are  general- 
ly too  small  to  require  minute  description  in  a  system  of  geog- 
raphy, or  too  little  explored  to  admit  of  it. 

AUSTRALIA. 

645.  New-Holland  has  scarcely  been  explored  beyond  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The  whole  coast  has  a  barren, 
repulsive  appearance  In  the  colony,  the  land  immediately 
bordering  on  the  sea  is  flat  and  barren;  but  a  fev/  miles  in  the 
interior  it  is  fine,  and  abounds  in  prairies  almost  destitute  of 
timber.  The  Blue  Mountains  run  along  the  coast,  and  sepa- 
rate the  colony  from  the  interior.  They  give  rise  to  several 
large  rivers,  some  of  which  flow  into  the  interior,  and  are  lost 
in  extensive  morasses;  and  it  is  singular  that  no  large  streams 
have  been  found  emptying  on  the  coast.  From  these  circum- 
stances it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  vdiole  island  forms  but 
a  single  basin,  descending  towards  the  centre,  into  extensive 
morasses  or  lakes. 

646.  Vax  Die^iex's  Laxd  has  a  more  favorable  appear- 
ance on  the  coast  than  New-Hollaxd,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  fine  harbors.  It  is  on  the  whole  mountainous. 
It  abounds  in  streams;  and  there  are  many  large  lakes  among 
the  mountains.  The  land  is  often  good  on  the  coasts;  and  in 
the  interior  almost  uniformly.  Sometimes  it  spreads  into  ex- 
tensive prairies,  and  every  where  presents  great  advantages 
for  settlement  and  cultivation. 

647.  New-Guinea,  and  the  neighboring  islands  north  of 
New-Holland,  are  large,  but  have  never  been  examined  sufii- 
ciently  to  ascertain  even  the  outline  of  their  coasts. 

New-Zealand   comprises  tv/o   islands.     The  surface  is 
waving,  gradually  rising  into  mountains  tovvards  the  centre. 
Mount  Egmont,  12,000  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest  peak.  The 
northern  island  has  a  fertile  soil;  the  southern  is  less  produc 
tive. 

New-Caledonia  is  an  island  of  considerable  size,  surround- 
ed by  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals.  It  presents  a  uniform, 
mountainous  chain,  with  barren  summits,  interspersed  with 
fertile  valleys. 

The  New-Hebrides  are  a  group  of  small,  rocky  islands, 
which  are  yet  fertile  and  .populous. 
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POLYNESIA. 

Islands  J\*orih  of  the  Equator. 

648.  The  Pelew  Islands,  the  Ladrones  and  the  Carolines  are 
groups  of  small  islands,  only  remarkable  for  their  fertility  and 
fine  climate. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  are  a  group  of  9  or  10  islands.  The 
whole  are  estimated  to  contain  6,000  square  miles,  of  which 
Owhyhee,  or  Hawaii,  contains  400.  This  island  rises  in  the 
centre  into  the  peaks  of  Mouna  Kaah  and  Mouna  Roah,  which 
are  estimated  to  be  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
surface  is  generally  waving,  and  the  soil  very  fertile. 

Islands  South  of  the  Equator. 

649.  The  Friendly  Islands  are  a  numerous  group,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  150  islands,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
either  rocks,  or  shoals,  or  barren  desert  spots.  Some  are  fer- 
tile and  delightful.  The  largest  is  Tongataboo,  a  low,  fertile 
island,  which  is  said  to  be  based  on  coral. 

Otaheite  is  the  principal  of  the  Society  Islands.  It  has  a 
fertile  soil  and  delightful  climate.  In  the  interior,  it  rises  into 
inaccessible  mountains,  from  which  numerous  streams  descend. 


THE  OCEAN. 


(25.)  Ice-fields  of  the  JVbrthern  Ocean. 


650.  The  level  of  the  Ocean  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  as  it 
B  varied  by  local  causes.  Inland  seas,  which  communicate  with  the  ocean  bv  a 
narrow  strait,  like  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  are  generally  higher  than  the  c  4n 
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in  consequence  of  the  streams  flowing  in  from  the  land;  and  their  height  is  tariea 
hy  the  state  of  the  streams  at  diflerent  seasons. 

Tliose  seas  which  open  to  the  east,  generally  have  a  higher  level  than  the 
ocean,  in  coiisec|iience  of  the  n  inds  and  currents  whicli  continually  conie  from  the 
east,  between  the  tropics.  Thus  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  arc  frojn  20  to 
23  feet  iiiglier  than  those  of  the  Pacific  near  them;  and  the  French  engineers 
found  the  Red  Sea  32^  feet  liigher  than  the  Mediterranean. 

651.  Ti)e  depth  of  the  Ocean  is  extremely  various,  and  its  bed  is  evidently 
divcisified  will)  hilis  and  valleys,  mountains  and  plains.  The  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains sometimes  appear  above  the  water,  in  the  form  of  rocks,  shoals,  and  islands; 
and  vast  spaces  exist  where  the  depth  of  the  \ alleys  cannot  be  sounded  with  the 
longest  line.    Tlie  greatest  depth  yet  sounded  is  oidy  7,200  feet.' 

652.  The  water  of  the  Ocean  contains  various  salts,  of  which  the  most  abun- 
dant is  common  salt,  or  muriate  of  soda.  The  proportion  is  from  l-23d  to  l-25th 
of  the  weight  of  the  water,  varying  in  different  pans  of  the  globe.  It  diminishes 
in  going  towards  the  cold  and  polar  regions;  and  is  sometimes  greatly  reduced  by 
the  fresh  water  of  rains  and  streams,  near  the  land, 

653.  The  color  of  the  sea  is  generally  a  deep  greenish  blue;  which  varies 
much  with  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  and  is  probably  a  reflection  of  its  color.  In 
shallow  water,  it  becomes  a  light  green,  perhaps  from  the  rellection  of  tlie  bot- 
tom, or  the  fragments  of  sea  weed  and  marine  plants  it  contains. 

654.  Numberless  small  animals  are  found  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
which  are  luminous  at  night,  and  produce  a  beautiful  phosphorescence  on  the 
waves.  The  path  of  a  vessel  is  a  line  of  light,  and  the  water  \%hich  she  throws 
up  in  her  progress,  or  Avhich  rolls  over  her  decks,  appears  like  licjuid  lire.  Some- 
times myriads  of  luminous  spots  and  stars,  float  and  dance  upon  the  water,  and 
assume  the  most  beautiful  and  fantastic  ap'pearance. 

.  655.  In  approaching  the  poles,  the  surface  of  the  ocean  presents  to  the  travel- 
ler only  an  expanse  of  ice.  In  latitude  70-^  there  is  usually  a  small  quantity  of 
ice  floating  at  all  seasons;  and  in  latitude  SO-'  we  meet  with  those  vast,  permanent 
fields,  w  hich  seem  to  claim  the  name  of  continents. 

656.  At  the  return  of  spring,  the  ice  around  the  north  pole  fills  up  the  bays 
of  Hudson  and  Battin,  and  extends  in  an  irregular,  waving  line,  from  i\ewfoun'd- 
land  to  Nova  Zembla.  It  passes  along  the  Labrador  coast,  usually  preventing 
all  access  to  the  land  as  high  as  Hudson's  Straits;  and  thence  by  Cai'e  Farewell, 
north-east  to  Iceland  and  Jan  3Iayen,and  east  by  Cherry  Island,  to  Nova  Zembla 
and  Siberia.  In  Battin's  Straits,  there  is  usually  a  deep  bay  formed  by  the  ice. 
Between  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  a  remarkable  promontory  of  ice  extends  to  tl:e 
south,  varying  somewhat  in  its  situation,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
whale  fisheries  ou  the  east,  and  the  seal  fisheries  on  the  west.  Tlve  same  mass 
seems  to  extend  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Asia,  until  it  unites  the  two 
continents,  north  of  Beering's  Straits.  During  the  summer  the  coast  of  Asia  is 
accessible,  and  the  ice  may  be  penetrated  as  fur  as  latitude  SO^. 

657.  The  icy  continent  of  southern  hemisphere  cumvaewces  in  a  much  low- 
er laiiuide;  and  has  never  been  peuetiated  beyond  latitude  74-^  15'. 

655.  From  these  continents  vast  fields  of  ice  are  frequently  detached,  which 
float  oft' to  sea.  They  are  sometimes  so  extensive  that  their  limits  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  mast  of  a  ship.  From  the  shores  of  tlie  polar  regions,  lofty  masses, 
termed  ice-bergs,  frequently  break  off,  and  form  floating  islands.  They  obstruct 
the  polar  seas  at  all  seasons,  ar.d  are  occasionally  found  as  low  as  latitude  40^. 
Some  of  the  ice-bergs  are  COO  feet  in  height;  and  hundreds  have  been  seen  at 
once,  surrounding  a  vessel  in  all  directions.  The  beauty  of  these  objects  glitter- 
ing in  the  sunbeams,  surpasses  every  conception  of  one  who  has  never  seen  thena. 

659.  The  ocean  is  continually  moving  in  waves,  tides,  and  currents.  The  waves 
on  the  sui  face  of  the  sea  are  perpetual,  and  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  wind. 
They  resemble  the  waving  of  a  forest,  or  of  a  field  of  grain,  and  not  the  current 
of  a  stream;  and  their  efi'ect  does  not  extend  beyond  100  feet  in  depth. 

660.  Tides  are  those  regular  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  ocean  which 
occur  twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  produced  by  the  attraction  of 
(Le  iuooo>  combined  with  that  of  the  sua. 
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The  waters  of  the  ocean  are  most  elevated  in  that  spot  over  whose  meridian 
the  tnoon  has  just  passed.  After  llie  moon  lias  risen  at  any  place,  the  tide  begins 
to  rise;  soon  after  it  has  passed  the  meridian,  the  tide  is  highest,  and  gradually 
sinks  until  it  has  set.  The  tide  is  liigli  agaiji  when  the  moon  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  earth;  and  then  falls  again  until  it  rises.  The  time,  like  tliat  of  the 
moon's  rising,  is  about  50  minutes  later  every  day. 

661.  At  the  new  and  full  moon,  the  attraction  of  the  sun  is  united  to  that  of 
tne  moon,  and  causes  higher  tides  than  usual,  which  are  called  spring  tides. 
About  the  first  and  last  quarters,  the  attraction  of  t\\e  sun  counteracts  that  of  the 
moon,  and  causes  the  lowest,  or  neap  tides. 

y  662.  The  influence  of  the  moon,  like  that  of  the  sun,  is  felt  most  near  the  equa- 
tor; the  height  of  the  tides  diminishes  in  going  from  this  circle,  and  near  the 
poles,  they  are  scarcely  known.  In  open  situations,  as  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  ilie  tides  rise  at  regular  periods,  and  do  not  exceed  one  or  two  feet  in 
height.  When  they  meet  a  coast  or  bay,  or  pass  through  a  narrow  channel,  the 
time  is  much  varied,  and  the  height  greatly  increased. 

In  the  British  Channel,  the  tide  sometimes  rises  40  or  50  feet,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  sometimes  30.  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy  it  rises  CO  feet,  and  often  eo 
rapidly  that  the  cattle  feeding  on  the  shore  have  been  drowned  before  they  could 
escape.* 

663.  In  inland  seas  and  lakes,  as  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic,  the 
quantity  of  water  is  so  small,  that  all  parts  are  equally  attracted,  and  thfre  is  no 
perceptible  tide.  But  in  wide  bays  and  harlwrs,  and  in  seas  open  to  the  great 
western  current,  as  in  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  influence 
of  the  tides  is  felt. 

664.  At  the  equator,  the  tides  move  from  east  to  west,  following  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  moon.  In  the  Temperate  Zones,  they  move  towards  the  equator, 
as  the  centre  of  attraction. 

665.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  are  perpetually  moving  in  currents,  like  winds, 
which  seem  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  glube.  Some  appear  to  be  permanent 
— others  are  variable,  and  change  with  the  seasons,  winds,  or  tides. 

666.  The  most  regular  and  extensive  current  on  the  globe,  is  that  which 
flows  con-'antly  from  east  to  west,  generally  extending  30  degrees  on  each  side  of 
the  equator. 

In  the  Pacific  Oceaih,  its  motion  is  uniform,  and  furnishes  great  aid  to  naviga- 
tion. It  passes  south  of  New  Holland,  and  through  the  islands  of  Asia  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  in  consequence  of  the  obstruc- 
tions it  meets,  it  produces  numerous  and  variable  currents  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  render  the  navigation  dangerous.  ✓ 

■667.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  western  current  strikes  the  eastern  projection 
of  South  America,  and  is  divided  into  two  portions;  one  of  which  flows  along 
the  coast  of  Biazil  and  passes  into  the  Pacific,  tiirough  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
with  considerable  rapidity-  Tiie  other  turns  to  the  north,  and  passing  through 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  enters  the  Gulf  of  iMexico,  and  flows  out  through  the  Bahama 
Channel  in  the  celebrated  Gulf  Stream. 

668.  The  Gulf  Stream  issues  from  the  gulf,  with  the  velocity  of  4  or  5  miles 
an  hour,  and  flows  to  the  north-east,  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  As 
it  proceeds  northward,  it  recedes  gradually  from  the  shore,  and  diminishes  iu 
velocity.  On  striking  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  it  turns  to  the  south,  and 
appears  to  mingle  with  tiie  western  current  again,  near  the  Azores.  It  probably 
reaches  the  north-eastern  coast  of  EiMoj)e  al.so;  fur  tiie  productions  of  tropical  ' 
America  are  often  thrown  upon  the  cjasts  of  Sv'^oiland  and  Norway;  and  in 

one  instance,  the  mast  of  a  vessel  burned  in  the  West  Indies,  was  cast  u])on  the 
Hebrides. 

669.  There  are  two  general  currents  which  flow  fr-om  the  poles  towards  the 
equator.  That  which  flows  from  the  north  pole,  appears  to  strike  the  shores  of 
Asia,  and  then  pass  round  the  North  Cape  into  the  Atlantic.  It  frequently  throws 
■whole  forests  of  pines  upon  the  coast  of  Iceland,  which  furnish  the  inhabitants 
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with  much  of  their  fuel;  and  sometimes  piles  up  huge  masses  of  ice,  upon  the 
shores,  which  are  arrested  in  their  progress  to  warmer  latitudes. 

670.  The  southern  polar  current  is  crossed  and  checked  by  the  western  cur- 
rent passing  by  Cape  Horn,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  prevents  tlie  ice 
islands  from  floating  away  into  warmer  latitudes;  and  probably  is  the  cause  of 
the  great  accumulation  of  ice  around  the  south  pole. 

671.  There  are  various  smaller  currents  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  Tiiere 
is  one  of  considerable  extent  tlowing  in  towards  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
which  has  sometimes  caused  the  shipwreck  of  vessels.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
current  continually  flows  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  so  that 
vessels  cannot  come  out  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  unless  they  are  aided  by  a 
strong  easterly  wind. 

672.  When  two  opposing  tides  or  currents  meet,  they  often  cause  whirlpools. 
That  of  Charybdis,  in  the  straits  of  Messina,  was  the  terror  of  ancient  mariners. 
The  most  remarkable  known  is  the  Maelstrom,  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  It 
roars  with  a  tremendous  noise,  especially  in  a  sform,  and  its  influence  is  then  felt 
for  more  than  nine  miles.  Its  power  is  such,  that  ships,  and  even  whales  have 
been  drawn  in,  and  ingulfed,  from  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

673.  The  passage  from  IVew-York  Harbor  to  Long  Island  Sound,  which  is 
called  Hurlgate,  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  whirlpools,  produced  by  the 
flow  of  the  tides  through  a  rocky  channel.  It  can  only  be  passed  with  safety  at 
particular  times  of  tide.  At  olher  times,  the  appearance  and  roar  of  the  whirl- 
pools is  terrifying  to  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  scene. 

674.  Besides  these  motions,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  of  lakes  circulate 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  in  cold  seasons  and  climates.  When  the  water  at  the 
surface  is  cooled  more  than  that  below,  it  becomes  denser  (or  heavier,)  and  sinks 
to  the  bottom;  a  warmer  portion  rises  in  its  place;  and  it  is  cooled,  sinks  again, 
and  gives  place  to  another — until  the  whole  mass  assumes  an  equal  temperature. 

675.  Were  this  law  to  continue  through  all  the  degrees  of  cold,  the  whole 
ocean  would  be  reduced  to  the  freezing  point,  and  probably  be  congealed  to  the 
bottom;  so  that  the  heat  of  the  Temperate  Zones  could  never  melt  it.  But  by  a 
wonderful  direction  of  Providence,  when  water  arrives  at  the  temperature  of  40 
degrees,  or  8  degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  it  expands  instead  of  condensing, 
and  becoming  lighter,  it  remains  on  the  surface,  and  protects  the  water  below  from 
tlie  influence  of  the  cold  air.  In  this  way,  the  greater  part  of  the  ocean  is  kept 
above  the  freezing  point. 

676.  By  the  saltness  of  the  ocean  and  its  constant  movements,  it  is  prevented 
from  corrupting,  and  preserved  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Its  cin  rents, 
flowing  and  returning  from  the  warm  to  the  cold  regions,  ecjualize  in  some  degree, 
the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and  render  countries  habitable,  which  would  other- 
wise be  desolated  with  frost.  The  vapors,  breezes,  and  showers  which  rise  from 
it,  refresh  those  which  are  parched  with  heat,  and  preserve  them  fiom  becoming 
deserts. 

Thus  examination  shows  us,  that  what  appears  at  first  sight  a  useless  waste  of 
waters,  is  an  indispensable  provision  of  the  Creator  for  our  preservation  and  com- 
fort. It  also  furnishes  a  habiiation  Tm-  innumerable  fish,  which  supply  a  large 
part  of  mankind  with  food;  and  renders  communication  more  easy,  between  the 
countries  it  seems  to  divide. 
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(26.)  Water- Spouts. 

677.  When  the  air  over  any  place  is  more  heated  than  that 
around,  it  is  rarefied  or  expanded,  and  rises.  The  surrounding 
air  rushes  in  to  supply  its  place,  and  this  produces  a  current 
called  tvind. 

678.  There  are  some  winds  which  blow  constantly  in  the 
same  direction.  Of  this  kind,  there  are  iwo  general  currents  of 
the  atmosphere — that  which  follows  the  course  of  the  sun  in 
the  Torrid  Zone — and  that  flowing  from  the  cold  regions 
round  the  poles,  towards  the  equator,  which  is  chiefly  felt  in 
the  Temperate  Zones.  Other  v/iiids  are  periodical,  or  blow 
only  at  certain  periods  of  the  day  or  the  year ;  but  these,  as  well 
as  the  constant  winds,  are  chiefly  confined  to  warm  climates. 
Beyond  latitude  40^,  the  winds  are  generally  variable. 

679.  In  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  the  air 
continually  rises,  and  cold  air  rushes  in  from  the  poles.  As  the 
places  under  the  equator  turn  faster  from  west  to  east  than 
those  towards  the  poles,  the  air  is  left  behind,  and  seems  to 
move  in  an  opposite  direction,  following  the  sun.  It  thus  forms 
constant  winds  from  the  east,  called  trade  winds.  At  SQP 
north  and  south  of  the  equator,  the  trade  winds  blow  from  the 
north-east  and  south-east, 

680.  The  trade  winds  extend  as  far  as  28°  or  30°  on  each 
side  of  the  equator,  during  the  summer  of  each  hemisphere; 
but  on  the  coasts  of  America  and  Asia,  they  are  felt  as  far  as 
40°     By  the  aid  of  these  winds,  the  Spanish  vessels  which  sail 
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from  Mexico  to  the  Philippine  Isles,  often  finish  a  voyage, 
nearly  equal  to  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  in  60  days, 
without  altering  their  course,  or  changing  a  sail.  But  in  re- 
turning,  they  are  obliged  to  go  north,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
trade  winds. 

681.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  north  of  10^  south  latitude,  there 
are  periodical  winds  called  monsoons^  which  blow  half  the  year 
north-east,  and  the  other  half  south-west.  They  extend  over 
the  whole  of  India,  and  the  sea-coast  of  east  Persia.  The  south- 
west monsoon  blows  constantly,  from  April  to  October,  bring- 
ing with  it  floods  of  rain,  and  dreadful  tempests.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year,  the  north-east  monsoons  produces  a  dry  and 
agreeable  state  of  the  air.  The  change  from  one  monsoon  to 
the  other  is  gradual,  and  accompanied  by  storms  and  hurricanes. 

68!2.  In  islands  and  places  near  the  sea,  in  warm  cli- 
mates, there  is  usually  a  wind  from  the  land  at  night,  and  from 
the  sea  in  the  day,  called  the  land  and  sen  breezes.  Without 
the  sea  breeze,  the  heat  of  many  places  in  these  climates  would 
be  almost  insupportable. 

In  the  3Iedilerranean  sea,  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  the  land  breeze  usually  be- 
gins at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  blows  until  8  in  the  morning,  when  the 
eea  breeze  begins,  increasing  till  noon,  and  gradually  dying  away  in  the  afternoon. 
Between  the  changes  there  is  a  period  of  stillness,  as  between  the  ebbing  ai;d  flow- 
ing of  the  tide. 

683.  Hurricanes  are  violent  storms  occurring  in  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  hot  countries,  in  which 
the  wind  changes  in  a  short  time  to  every  point  of  com- 
pass, and  blows  with  a  violence  which  scarcely  any  thing  can 
resist. 

Hurricanes  are  attended  with  a  great  swelling  of  the  sea, 
and  sometimes  with  earthquakes.  They  happen  in  the  rainy 
season,  principally  in  August,  destroying  all  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  tearing  up  trees,  blowing  down  buildings,  and  in- 
undating large  tracts  of  country.  The  trade  winds  are  inter 
rupted  during  their  continuance. 

On  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Asia,  especially  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonquin,  tremendous  storms  of  the  siime  kind  occur,  which 
are  called  Typhons  or  Tuffoons. 

The  velocity  of  the  trade  winds  is  estimated  by  Lalande  at  5  or  6  miles  an  hour; 
and  of  a  brisk  gale  at  12  or  15.  High  winds  move  from  30  to  40  miles  an  hour^ 
and  storms  and  hurricanes  from  50  to  100. 

Winds  are  necessary  to  purify  the  atmosphere.  They  raise  and  transport  tht» 
clouds  from  the  sea,  lo  fertilize  the  hind,  and  serve  to  convey  us  over  the  ocean 
the  great  highway  of  the  glube. 

684.  Whirlwinds  are  formed  by  opposite  winds,  meeting  anc 
moving  swiftly  in  a  circle,  raising  sand  and  light  bodies  into  the 
air.    In  the  deserts  of  Africa,  they  sometimes  draw  up  the  sand 
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into  a  moving  pillar,  which  buries  all  in  its  way.  When  they 
appear  on  the  ocean,  they  draw  up  the  water,  and  produce  lua- 
ter-spoids.  In  a  water-spout,  a  column  of  water  is  seen  hang- 
\Y\cr  from  the  clouds,  and  descending  until  it  meets  a  column 
rising  from  the  ocean.  {Fipr,  26.)  These  unite  and  often  move 
with  rapidity,  until  they  meet  with  some  opposing  wind,  or  other 
cause,  which  destroys  them.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  warm 
latitudes. 

685.  The  qualify  of  winds  is  affected  by  the  countries  over 
which  they  pass;  and  they  are  sometimes  rendered  pestilential 
by  the  heat  of  deserts,  or  the  putrid  exhalations  of  marshes  and 
lakes.  Thus  from  the  deserts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  a  hot  wind  blows,  called  the  Saniel  or  Simoon, 
which  sometimes  produces  instant  death.  A  similar  wind  blows 
from  the  Sahara,  upon  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  called  the 
Harmattan,  producing  a  dryness  and  heat,  which  is  almost  in- 
supportable, and  scorching  like  the  blasts  of  a  furnace. 

686.  In  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  Spain 
and  Italy,  a  warm,  unpleasant  wind  blows  from  Africa,  which 
is  called  the  Sirocco.  It  occasions  great  uneasiness  in  the  hu- 
man frame,  irritating  the  nervous  system,  and  checking  perspi- 
ration. Its  temperature  does  not  exceed  95  degrees;  but  a 
dry,  feverish  heat  is  produced  in  the  body,  and  such  debility, 
that  exertion  is  painful. 

The  Sirocco  somelimes  blows  only  a  few  hours;  occasionally  from  morning 
to  evening;  and  very  rarely  three  days.  The  inhabitants  shut  then^selves  up  in 
their  houses  to  avoid  its  influence.  It  is  singular  that  to  the  natives  of  cold  cli- 
mates, and  to  strangers  in  feeble  health,  it  is  often  reviving. 

The  vai  ious  winds  of  this  kind  are  doubtless  only  blasts  of  heat  from  extensive 
deserts,  under  different  names,  varying  in  their  power  and  effects  according  to 
circumstances. 

687.  Between  the  fourth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
a  part  of  the  ocean,  lying  south  of  Cape  Verd  and  its  islands,  is 
remarkable  for  calms,  almost  perpetual,  attended  with  dreadful 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  showers  are  so  frequent  that  it 
has  been  called  "  The  Rains." 

RAIN. 

688.  When  water  is  dissipated  into  the  air  in  an  invisible 
manner,  the  process  is  called  evaporation.  Spontaneous  evapo- 
ration is  continually  produceH  by  the  agency  of  the  sun  and 
air,  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  the  land.  The  watery 
vapors  condensed  by  cold,  or  rising  into  the  atmosphere  to  a  re- 
gitDn  of  the  air  lighter  than  themselves,  form  visible  mists,  or 
fogSf  and  the  strata  of  visible  vapors,  called  clouds. 
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689.  The  vapors  thus  accumulated  in  the  clouds,  at  length 
fall  in  rain,  snow,  and  hail,  and  return  through  the  rivers,  to 
the  ocean.  Snoic  consists  of  such  vapors  as  are  frozen  while 
the  particles  are  small.  It  is  rarely  seen  below  latitude  30°  m 
America,  and  36"^  on  the  eastern  continent.  Hail  is  a  more 
compact  mass  of  frozen  water,  which  consists  of  such  vapors  as 
are  united  into  drops,  and  are  frozen  while  they  are  falling. 
It  is  scarcely  ever  known  in  latitudes  higher  than  60°. 

690.  The  vapors  which  arise  from  the  earth  do  not  ascend 
above  a  certain  height,  and  here  neither  rain  nor  snow  are 
known.  The  ordinary  height  of  clouds  does  not  exceed  one 
or  two  miles. 

691.  Various  quantities  of  rain  fall  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  according  to  the  climate  and  situation.  The  quantity  of 
rain  and  snow  is  greatest  on  mountains ,  and  they  contain  the 
principal  sources  of  rivers.  Islands  and  places  near  the  ocean, 
are  of  course  more  subject  to  rains  and  moisture,  than  the  in- 
terior of  a  country. 

692.  The  quantity  of  rain  also  varies  with  the  latitude.  In 
the  Tormd  Zone  the  evaporation  is  most  abundant  on  account 
of  the  heat,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  earth.  It  descends  in  one  season  of  the  year,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  there  is  no  rain. 

From  this  circumstance  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  smallest  at  the  equator; 
and  increases  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  it.  From  north  latitude  12°  to 
43°,  the  mean  number  of  rainy  davs  is  78 — from  43°  to  46^,  the  me.an  number  is 
103— from  46°  to  50°,  it  is  134— from  50°  to  60°,  161. 

The  average  number  of  rainy  days  in  ft  year,  for  20  years,  in  Salem  and  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  and  in  20 cities  in  Europe,  is  thus  slated,  with  the  number 
of  fair  and  cloudy  days  for  one  or  two  years. 

Rainy.       Fair.  Cloudy. 
Salem  95  173  90 

Carabridje     88  —  69 

20  cities  in  >  64  113 

Europe  3 

Cincinnati — variable       176  105 

693.  The  rainy  season  in  the  Torrid  Zone  is  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  sun  raises  the  greatest  quantity  of  vapor,  and  of 
course  it  varies  with  this  season  on  each  side  of  the  equator. 
In  the  southern  regions  of  Asia,  the  rains  accompany  the  south- 
west monsoons,  which  continue  from  April  to  October,  and  are 
attended  ^vith  violent  thunder  storms. 

The  effects  of  these  periodical  rains  are  most  remarkable  in  the  northern  tro- 
pical regions  of  Africa.  Showers  commence  in  April,  and  increase  till  June 
when  torrents  of  rain  begin  to  descend,  and  continue  almost  three  monihs  with 
out  intermission.  The  face  of  nature  is  soon  changed  ;  rivulets  before  dried  uf 
swell  into  mighty  streams ;  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks;  and  the  plains  be 
come  vast  lakes.    In  the  course  of  Septemljer  tlie  rains  cease,  and  not  a  drof 
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falls  imtil  the  following  April.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  equator,  tie  rainy  sea- 
son  is  from  October  to  March,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  dry. 

694.  The  Torrid  Zone  is  the  chief  theatre  of  thunder  storms. 
They  are  unknown  in  regions  near  the  poles.  It  never  thun- 
ders in  Greenland,  nor  in  Hudson's  Bay.  The  electricity  of 
these  regions  may  perhaps  be  exhausted  by  the  Aurora  Bore- 
alis,  or  northern  lights.  In  the  Temperate  Zones,  thunder 
storms  are  more  frequent  and  violent,  in  proportion  as  we  ap- 
proach the  tropics. 

695.  There  are  some  countries  where  it  scarcely  ever  rains, 
as  Egypt  and  several  other  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  South 
America  the  clouds  seem  to  be  checked  in  their  progress  from 
the  Atlantic,  by  the  Andes;  and  while  the  sides  of  these  moun- 
tains are  deluged  with  frequent  showers,  the  plains  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  west  of  them,  are  entirely  destitute  of  rain.  Such  coun- 
tries are  watered  entirely  by  mountain  streams,  and  by  the 
dews,  which  are  much  heavier  than  in  other  countries. 

696.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  annually  in  a  number  of  places,  arranged  according  to  the 
amount. 


inches 
Grenada,  (W.l.)  112 
Calcutta  ....  81 
Charleston,  (S.  C.)  54 
Franfort,  (Ken.)  5t 
JVilliamsburgh,(V  .)i7 


Cincinnati  .  . 
Manchester  .    .  . 

Rome  

Liverpool  (18  years) 
Zurich  .... 
St.  Loui,s  (Bourbon)  32 
4i.S  Philadelphia    .    .  30 
43.2  Scotland  (average)  30.1 
41    I  Algiers    ....  29.2 


inches. 
.  36 
.  36 
.  35.7 
34.1 
32 


Bologna 
Abo    .  . 
Lisle  . 
Palermo  . 
London  . 
Marseilles 
Glasgow  (17 
Paris  .  . 
S  weden  . 


40  !  Utrecht 
37.2  Padua 


28.8  Upsal  . 
25.2  St.  Petersbi 


inches. 
.  25.6 
.  25 
.  24 
.  22 
.  22 
.  21.4 
21.3 
20.8 
19 
15 
12.5 


Cambridge 

Vienna    ....    4i.S  Philadelphia    .    .    30    Glasgow  (17  years) 

Pisa  

Rutland,  (Yt.)  . 
Brunswick,  (Me.) 
Naples  .... 

England,  (average)    36    '  [ 

The  average  quantity,  in  different  latitudes,  as  stated  by 
Humboldt,  is  as  follows. 

Mean  temp.  Rain. 
Under  the  equator       81.5  96  inches. 

North  Latitude,  19°     79.25  80 
45^  68 
"  60^ 
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(27.)  Une  cf  perpetual  Congelation. 
697.  Temperature  is  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold.    It  is  mea- 
sured by  means  of  the  mercury,  or  other  fluid  in  a  thermome- 
ter, which  rises  with  heat,  and  sinks  with  cold. 

The  thermometer  is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  long  slender  tube,  connect- 
ed with  a  glass  ball,  which  is  filled  with  a  fiiiid.  The  expansion  of  the  fluid 
causes  it  to  rise  in  the  tube,  and  is  measured  by  a  scale  of  degrees,  beginning  at 
0,  or  Zero.  In  freezing  water,  the  fluid  stands  at  32  degrees  of  Fahrenlieit's  ther- 
mometer, and  in  boiling  water,  at  212.    The  usual  heat  of  the  human  body  is  96. 

693.  On  account  of  the  different  states  of  the  human  body, 
our  sejisations  in  the  same  temperature  are  different,  according 
to  circumstances;  so  that  one  person  is  often  cold,  and  another 
warm,  in  the  same  air.  In  judging  of  other  climates  therefore, 
we  must  remember  that  a  degree  of  heat  or  cold,  which  may  be 
very  painful  to  us,  may  be  less  painful,  or  even  pleasant,  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  it. 

At  50  or  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  air  ap- 
pears temperate  and  agreeable  to  most  persons  in  a  temperate 
climate.  At  zero,  it  is  intensely  cold;  at  70,  it  appears  warm] 
and  at  80,  uncomfortably  hot.  But  in  warm"  climates,  like 
that  of  North  Carolina,  it  appears  too  cold,  and  fires  are  want- 
ed, if  the  thermometer  is  below  70;  and  it  is  not  considered 
warm,  until  it  has  risen  to  80.*  In  hot  climates,  the  variation 
of  feelinoj  is  still  greater,  and  it  is  not  warm  until  the  ther- 
mometer  rises  much  higher. 

The  celebrated  traveller,  Bruce,  defines  the  air  to  be  cool  when  a  person  fully 
clothed  may  bear  more  clothes ;  temperate,  when  he  may  take  moderate  exercise 
without  perspiring;  and  warm,  when  lie  perspires  in  walking  about  a  room. 
"  So  different,"  he  says,  "  are  the  sensations  in  a  hot  climate,  that  in  Sennaar, 
according  to  these  definitions,  it  is  cool  from  70  to  78  degrees — temperate  from 
78  to  92 — and  it  is  not  warm,  until  the  thermometer  rises  above  92  degrees." 

699.  In  all  northern  latitudes,  January  or  February  is  the  cold- 
est month  in  the  year,  and  July  or  August  the  warmest.  The 
greatest  cold  during  the  day,  in  all  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemi 
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sphere  is  usually  about  an  hour  before  sunrise.  The  greatest 
heat  in  all  latitudes  between  60""  and  35°,  is  from  2  to  3  o'clock; 
and  between  So^,  and  the  equator,  from  1  to  2  o'clock.  The 
temperature  at  sunset  was  found  by  Humboldt,  from  a  great 
number  of  observations,  to  vary  very  little  from  the  mean  of 
sunrise  and  2  o'clock. 

700.  In  estimating  the  temperature  of  a  country,  we  should 
refer,  not  to  the  heat  of  particular  seasons,  but  to  the  average 
of  heat  and  cold  through  the  year,  which  is  called  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature. 

701.  The  heat  of  the  earth  at  a  short  distance  below  the  sur- 
face, and  that  of  permanent  springs,  is  nearly  uniform  at  all 
seasons;  and  usually  corresponds  to  the  mean  annual  temper- 
ature of  the  air.  But  in  descending  to  a  great  depth  in  mines, 
the  heat  increases  constantly.  It  continues  almost  permanent- 
ly at  70  degrees,  in  some  of  the  mines  of  England;  and  at  80 
or  90  in  those  of  Mexico. 

In  the  caverns  under  the  city  of  Paris,  at  the  depth  of  85  feet,  the  temperature 
varies  only  f.ora  52  to  54  degrees,  which  is  about  the  average  of  the  year  in  tlie 
air  above;  while  at  the  surface,  it  varies  90^  at  different  seasons.  The  tempera- 
ture of  deep  wells,  in  Philadelphia,  Vermont,  and  other  parts  of  tlie  United  States, 
has  been  found  to  correspond  to  t!ie  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air.  In  the 
coal  mines  of  the  north  of  England,  the  temperature  is  70  degrees  at  the  depth  of 
800  or  900  feet;  when  the  air  at  the  surface  is  only  48  or  49.  In  the  mines  of 
Valenciana,  in  Mexico,  it  is  92,  when  tTie  air  at  the  surface  is  at  60. 

CAUSES  OF  TEMPERATURE. 

702.  The  sun's  rays  are  the  chief  source  of  heat  to  the 
earth;  and  those  places  which  receive  them  most  directly  are 
hottest.  For  this  reason,  as  already  stated,  the  portions  of  the 
earth  near  the  equator  are  hottest — the  heat  diminishes  in  go- 
ing from  the  equator — the  regions  round  the  poles  are  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  earfh — and  generally,  the  temperature  is 
proportioned  to  the  latitude. 

703.  For  the  same  reason,  a  declivify  towards  the  equator ^ 
which  receives  the  rays  more  directiy  than  a  level  surface,  is 
always  warmest — a  declivity  towards  the  poles,  which  receives 
them  obliquely,  or  is  partially  shaded,  is  always  coldest. 

It  is  well  known,  ih;it  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  in  our  hemisphere,  is  peculiarly 
warm;  and  the  north  side  peculiarly  cold.  A  south,  western  exposure  is  warmest, 
because  it  receives  the  sun's  rays  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day;  and  a  north- 
eastern exposure  is  coldest. 

704.  When  the  sun's  rays  strike  upon  the  land,  they  are  stop- 
ped and  accumulated  at  the  surface.  They  are  then  reflected 
into  the  air  and  to  surrounding  objects;  so  that  the  reflected 
heat  is  often  greater  than  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun.  Hence 
the  heat  of  valleys,  where  the  rays  are  reflected  by  the  moun- 
tains, is  sometimes  very  great.    In  an  elevated  valley  of  Mont 
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Blanc,  in  Switzerland,  it  is  so  much  increased  by  reflection,  in 
the  centre,  that  there  is  a  spot  covered  with  flowers  and  ver- 
dure in  the  midst  of  perpetual  snows  and  glaciers. 

705.  Hence  also  the  heaLis  greatest  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  diminishes  in  ascending  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
especially  on  lofty  mountains,  where  it  is  continually  reflected 
into  the  dry  clear  air  around  them,  and  is  carried  off*  by  the 
winds  which  sweep  over  them,  before  it  can  be  accumulated. 

An  elevation  of  500  yards  produces  the  same  effect  as  a  dis- 
tance of  5,000  miles  from  the  equator.  At  the  height  of  6,000 
or  8,000  feet  under  the  tropics,  we  find  the  same  climate  as  in 
latitude  49=  in  France.  At  13,000  feet  we  find  the  frosts  of 
the  Frigid  Zone;  and  at  15,730  feet,  mountains  based  upon 
the  most  scorching  plains  are  capped  with  perpetual  snow.  In 
moderate  ascents  and  temperate  climates,  the  thermometer 
falls  about  one  degree  in  ascending  300  feet;  and  the  change 
is  more  rapid  in  rising  higher. 

The  elevation  of  St.  Golhard,  about  3  miles,  prodiices  an  increase  of  cold  in 
latitude  46^,  equal  to  that  caused  by  a  difference  of  20  degrees  of  latitude.  At 
tlie  ec]u;itor,  snow  begins  lo  fall  at  the  height  of  13,040  feet,  and  is  perpetual  at 
1-5,733.  In  latitude  2(P,  it  begins  to  fall  at  the  height  of  9,912  feet,  and  is  per- 
petual at  15,096.  At  the  level  of  the  sea  it  doss  not  begin  to  fall  till  we  reach  30^ 
of  latitude;  and  is  not  perpetual  until  we  get  within  the  polar  circles.  But  par- 
ticular circumstances  vary  these  limits.  Thus  there  are  plains  on  the  Himina- 
leh  Mountains  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  whicii  produce  flne  pastu- 
rage; and  barley  and  buckwheat  flourish  at  the  height  of  11,000  feet,  which  is 
above  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  Andes,  in  the  same  latitude. 

706.  The  imaginary  line  which  marks  the  height  at  which 
perpetual  snow  begins,  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  is  called 
the  line  of  'perpetual  congelation.  It  is  highest,  of  course,  at  the 
equator;  and  descends  in  going  from  it,  until  it  touches  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  Frigid  Zones.  Its  height  in  differ- 
ent latitudes  is  shown  in  the  figure,  (No.  27.) 

707.  When  ike  siuCs  rays  strike  upon  the  ocean,  they  pene- 
trate to  the  depth  of  600  or  700  feet,  and  the  heat  is  more  dif- 
fiised  through  the  mass.  The  warm  water  remains  at  the  sur- 
face, and  the  heat  is  carried  off"  by  evaporation,  so  that  tho 
body  of  the  ocean  is  much  cooler  than  the  land,  in  hot  climates. 

The  ocean  has  no  varieties  of  surface,  like  those  of  the  land. 
The  circulation  from  top  to  bottom,  already  described  (11674) 
and  the  change  of  this  circulation  at  40  degrees,  preserve  it 
from  excessive  cold  in  the  cold  climates;  and  the  constant  cur- 
rents mingle  the  v/aters  of  cold  and  of  hot  regions. 

708.  From  the  influence  of  all  these  causes,  the  temperature, 
of  the  oceafi  is  far  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  land.  The  dif 
ference  is  far  less  between  the  temperature  of  day  and  night-  - 
of  summer  and  winter — and  of  warm  and  cold  climates. 
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The  following  table  illustrates  tlie  comparative  heat  of  the  ocean  and  land 

Latitude.  Temp,  of  Ocean.  Land. 

water.  air,  air, 

50  to  6°  82  to  84  81 

20°  70  80 

40°  60  63 

45°  to  50°  41  to  68  35  to  66 

689  to  70°  30  to  37      21  to  23  10  to  14 


709.  TVhe7i  vapors  are  forming,  they  absorb  heat,  and  thus 
produce  cold.  When  they  are  condensed,  they  give  out  this 
heat,  and  diminish  the  cold.  Hence  moisture  and  evaporation 
render  a  hot  climate  cooler,  and  a  cold  climate  less  severe — 
they  produce  cooler  summers,  and  milder  winters,  in  temperate 
regions. 

It  is  well  known  that  steam  in  condensing,  gives  out  heat;  and  hence  is  used 
in  warming  houses.  In  India,  liquors  are  cooled  by  wrapping  the  bottles  in  wet 
cloths,  and  hanging  them  in  the  sun  to  produce  evaporation;  and  it  is  common  to 
cool  a  room  by  sprinkling  water  upon  the  floor. 

710.  From  the  effects  of  evaporation,  islands,  -peninsulas, 
and  coasts,  have  universally  milder  climates  than  inland  re- 
gions, in  the  same  latitude;  as  is  the  fact  with  England  com- 
pared with  Germany.  The  southern  hemisphere,  for  the  same 
reasons,  has  less  difference  in  the  temperature  of  seasons  thaa 
the  northern. 

711.  Countries  which  abound  with  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes, 
are  also  less  subject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  than 
those  which  are  dry.  Thus  the  well-watered  plains  of  India 
and  South  America,  never  have  so  excessive  heat  as  the  dry 
and  sandy  regions  of  Northern  Africa;  and  in  the  regions  of 
North  America  bordering  on  the  lakes,  the  winters  are  much 
milder  than  in  other  regions  in  the  same  latitude. 

712.  Countries  covered  with  forests  are  so  protected  from  the 
sun  and  winds,  that  they  are  more  moist  than  open  grounds, 
and  the  climate  is  rendered  milder  in  the  same  manner.  Hence 
the  clearing  of  a  country  from  trees,  renders  the  summers  hot- 
ter and  the  winters  colder.  By  admitting  the  v/inds  of  sur- 
rounding regions,  it  also  renders  the  climate  more  variable. 

Dr.  Williams  found  the  temperature  of  open  grounds  12  degrees  higher  insunir 
mer  and  7  degrees  lower  in  winter,  than  that  of  forests.  Open  grounds  are  al- 
ways frozen  deeper  than  woodlands;  and  hence  the  spring  advances  later.  They 
are  more  heated  in  summer ;  and  hence  the  winter  begins  later.  The  snow  lies 
more  steadily  in  a  forest,  because  it  is  less  exposed  to  the  winds  and  changes  of 
weather.    (iVilliams^  Vermont.) 

713.  In  addition  to  the  direct  effects  of  the  sun,  the  different 
portions  of  the  earth  exert  a  continual  influence  on  each  other, 
by  communicating  their  temperature  directly,  or  by  means  of 
winds.  The  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa  are  like  immense 
furnaces,  increasing  the  heat  of  all  the  regions  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  west  of  Asia.  The 
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Mountains  and  table-land  of  Tartary  increase  the  cold  of  the 
surrounding  countries  in  the  same  manner. 

714.  A  country  protected  from  winds,  will  have  a  climate 
corresponding  to  its  own  latitude  and  exposure.  But  a  coun- 
try which  is  destitute  of  forests  and  mountains,  and  open  to  the 
wind  from  other  regions,  partakes  of  their  climate.  Its  tem- 
perature is  much  affected  by  the  prevailing  winds;  and  it  has 
variations  corresponding  to  their  changes.  Thus  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  winds  often  produce  alternately  the  cold  of  the 
Polar  Regions,  and  the  warmth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — the 
moisture  of  the  ocean  and  the  dryness  of  the  land. 

715.  When  the  prevailing  winds  to  which  a  country  is  expo- 
sed, come  from  polar  or  elevated  regions,  the  cold  is  greater  than 
the  latitude  alone  would  make  it.  When  they  come  from  warm- 
er regions,  and  especially  from  deserts,  they  increase  the  heat. 
If  they  come  from  the  ocean  or  large  bodies  of  icater,  they  di- 
minish both  heat  and  cold,  according  to  the  climate;  and  ren- 
der the  temperature  more  uniform  through  the  year. 

716.  Siberia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  .Yorth  America,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  effects  of  a  northern  declivity,  have  their  cold 
greatly  increased  by  the  polar  winds,  which  are  not  interrupted 
by  mountains.  Europe  is  much  protected  from  them  by  its 
mountains,  running  from  east  to  west;  and  they  are  always 
rendered  milder  by  the  ocean  over  which  they  pass. 

The  prevalent  north-easterly  and  north-westerly  winds  ren- 
der the  eastern  coasts  of  America  and  Asia  peculiarly  cold. 
The  westerly  and  south-westerly  breezes  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Ocean,  increase  the  warmth  of  the  western  coasts  of 
Europe  and  JV.  America.  Places  in  Europe  between  40°  and 
50^  of  latitude  are  as  warm  as  those  7°  farther  south,  in  North 
America  and  Asia;  and  places  north  of  50^,  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  generally  correspond  to  those  which  are  12°  farther 
south  of  them,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  either  continent. 

717.  The  temperature  of  the  seasons  does  not  vary  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  mean  annual  temperature.  In  advancmg 
north,  the  cold  of  winter  increases  much  faster  than  the  heat  of 
summer  diminishes ;  and  even  in  the  Frigid  Zones,  the  temper- 
ature is  often  as  high  in  summer  as  in  middle  latitudes. 

718.  The  winters  of  maritime  regions  are  much  warmer,  and 
the  summers  much  cooler  than  in  inland  regions,  as  already 
stated;  and  on  islands,  than  on  extensive  tracts  of  land.  The 
d'fference  of  seasons  is  much  less  in  both  cases.  The  difference 
ff  seasons  is  greatest  on  the  eastern  coast  of  N.  America  and 
Asia;  and  hence  these  are  termed  byBuffon,  excessive  climates. 

719.  The  rapidity  in  the  change  of  seasons,  is  also  very  differ- 
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enl  in  different  latitudes;  and  increases  in  going  north.  In  ivarm 
and  iemperate  regions,  the  difference  of  temperature  from  one 
month  to  another  is  small.  Thus,  in  middle  Europe,  April  and 
May  differ  only  8  or  10  degrees;  gnd  on  the  coast,  only  6  or  7 
deo-rees.  But  in  high  latitudes,  spring  is  scarcely  a  distinct 
season  ;  and  in  excessive  climates  also,  the  change  is  rapid.  In 
North  America,  the  difference  of  April  and  May  is  13  degrees; 
and  at  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  it  is  14  or  16.  In  insular  climates, 
and  in  more  temperate  countries,  the  progress  is  gradual,  and 
the  spring  is  often  the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year. 

720.  The  various  proportions  of  heat  and  moisture  on  the 
earth  produce  a  great  variety  of  climates,  which  have  different 
degrees  of  salubrity.  Those  are  most  healthful  which  are  most 
uniform  in  their  temperature,  and  least  liable  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  or  to  sudden  changes.  The  dinj  climates  found 
in  inland  and  elevated  regions,  have  usually  pure  air,  and  pure 
water,  and  are  most  favorable  to  health  and  longevity,  as  in 
Switzerland.  A  cold  and  moist  climate  produces  frequent  and 
unwholesome  fogs,  as  in  Holland.  A  hot  and  moist  climate  gives 
rise  to  noxious  exhalations,  and  renders  the  air  pestilential;  as 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico., 

ISOTHERMAL  LINES. 

721.  To  give  more  distinct  views  of  the  distribution  of  tem- 
perature, Humboldt  has  traced  a  number  of  lines  of  equal  heat, 
which  he  has  termed  Isothermal  lines,  the  principal  of  which  will 
be  described  chiefly  on  his  authority.  The  temperature  of 
places  has  not  been  ascertained  by  the  thermometer,  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  for  tracing  these  lines;  but  the  situation  of  par- 
ticular plants  furnishes  an  index  of  more  practical  importance, 
and  sometimes  of  greater  certainty,  than  the  records  of  ther- 
mometrical  heat,  on  account  of  the  frequent  inaccuracy  of  in- 
struments and  observations. 

In  the  Tonid  Zoiu,  the  isothermal  lines  are  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  the  parallels  of  latitude.  But  in  the  Temperate  and 
Frigid  Zones,  where  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  so  much  less, 
other  causes  already  described,  have  more  full  operation,  and 
the  isothermal  lines  become  very  irregular.  In  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  Western  Europe,  they  rise  towards  the  poles,  and 
also  on  the  western  coast  of  America.  In  Eastern  Asia  and 
America,'  they  nearly  correspond,  and  are  lower  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere.    ( See  Isothermal  Chart.) 

722.  The  isothermal  line  oflQ  degrees  of  temperature  is  near- 
ly correspondent  to  the  parallel  of  20  degrees  of  latitude  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  so  far  as  we 
can  rc^ly  on  observations  made  in  South  America,  it  appears  to  be 
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nearer  the  equator.  This  Hne  forms  the  Umit  of  the  most  valu- 
able spices,  and  other  delicate  productions  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
In  going  north  from  this  line,  we  find  that  the  regions  north 
of  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia  are  warmer  than  others  in 
the  same  latitude,  and  the  isothermal  lines  here  ascend  farthest 
from  the  equator. 

723.  The  next  important  line  of  temperature  which  is  dis- 
tinctly marked,  is  that  of  GQ  degrees,  which  corresponds  nearly 
to  the  northern  limit  of  the  sugar-cane  and  coffee,  and  is  gen- 
erally the  most  southern  limit  of  snow.  In  North  America,  it 
is  almost  coincident  with  the  parallel  of  30^  or  31°  of  latitude, 
on  the  eastern  coast.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we 
find  the  same  plants,  and  a  corresponding  temperature,  in  lat- 
itude 37°,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  Sicily,  Asia  ]Minor,  and  Syria, 
But  on  reaching  Persia,  it  descends  to  30°;  it  is  still  lower  in 
passing  round  the  table-land  of  Tartary ;  and  probably  does  not 
extend  beyond  30°  in  China. 

724.  The  isothermal  line  of  59  dcs^rees  parses  through  Ra- 
leigh, in  the  United  States,  ii>  latitude  35°;  and  in  Europe  it 
ascends  to  44°,  and  passes  between  Rome  and  Florence.  It  is 
Dear  the  boundary  of  the  olive  and  fig.  If  it  is  traced  by  these 
plants,  it  will  be  found  following  the  range  of  mountains  which 
lies  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  north  of  Greece 
and  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  south  of  Astracan,  It 
descends  probably  to  latitude  35°,  after  passing  the  great  table- 
land of  Asia.  On  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  it  as- 
cends to  37°  or  38°,  and  perhaps  still  higher. 

725.  The  line  of  50  degrees  corresponds  nearly  to  the  limit  of 
the  wine-grape  in  Europe.  In  the  middle  of  Europe,  it  passes 
along  the  parallel  of  50'';  on  the  western  coast  it  ascends  to  52°; 
and  in  England  to  54°.  In  going  eastward  from  Germany,  it 
continually  descends;  and  we  find  it  as  low  as  40°  in  Asia. 

In  JVartli  Aine)v.ca,  it  commences  on  the  coast  at  Boston;  but 
on  reaching  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  it  ascends  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  lakes.  It  descends  again  beyond  the  Mississip- 
pi; but  again  rises  beyond  the  Chippcwan  Mountains,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  Humboldt  to  strike  the  western  coast  m  latitude  50°. 

726.  The  line  of  41  degrees  corresponds  nearly  to  the  utmost 
northern  limit  of  the  oak  and  wheat.  The  last  oaks  are  found 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  in  latitude  63° — on  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, above  60° — in  Russia,  at  53° — and  in  Siberia,  still  lower. 
In  North  America,  this  line  is  found  at  the  bay  of  St.  George, 
in  Newfoundland,  in  latitude  49°,  and  generally  at  50°,  on  the 
eastern  coast ;  but  it  rises  higher  on  the  western. 

727.  The  line  of  32  degrees^  on  which  the  average  tempera- 
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ture  of  the  year  is  at  the  freezing  point,  passes  from  the  North 
Cape  of  Europe,  to  Table  Bay  in  Labrador,  in  latitude  54". 
Its  limit  in  other  places  is  known  only  by  estimation. 

728.  The  following  table  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  mean 
annual  temperature  in  different  sections  of  the  globe. 


MEAN  ANNUAL  TEMPERATURE, 
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Pondicherry  81.3 

Madras  80.4 

Senegambia  79 

I.  of  Fi  ance  80.1 

Calcutta  78.5 

Cairo  72.7 


Algiers  72 
Palermo  63.5 


Naples 
Rome 


63.5 
60.4 


C  Mid. France  59 


(  Toulon 
5  Nisines 
(  Geiioa 
Bordeaux 


62 
60.3 
60.6 
56.5 


Nantes  54.6 

St.  Malo  54.1 

Paris  51.8 

London  51.8 

Amsterdam  53.4 

Dublin  50.1 

York  49 

Copenhagen  45 

Edinburgh  47.7 

Orkney  Is.  45.7 

5  Upskl  41.9 

}  Christiana  42.8 

Drontheim  39.9 

Wadso,  Lap.  36 

Mageroe  L  32 


Eastern  Co.ist  of 
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REGIONS  AND  CLIMATES. 


(28  )    Travellers  in  the  Frozen  Regions. 


729.  The  isothermal  lines  which  have  been  described, 
divide  each  hemisphere  into  a  number  of  regions,  correspond- 
ing to  the  principal  gradations  of  climate. 

1.  The  region  of  spices,  in  the  middle  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
may  be  termed  the  Equatorial  region.  2.  The  regions  of  the 
sugar-cane  next  succeed,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  tropics;  and 
may  be  termed  the  Tropical,  or  Hot  Regions.  Beyond  this, 
in  the  Tem.perate  Zones,  are — 3.  The  Warm  Regions — 4.  The 
Temperate  Regions — 5.  The  Cold  Regions — 6.  The  Frozen 
Regions,  which  extend  into  the  Frigid  Zone — 7.  Within  the 
Frigid  Zones,  the  Polar  Regions,  which  include  the  tracts 
around  the  poles,  incapable  of  cultivation. 

EQUATORIAL  REGION. 

730.  The  Equatorial  or  Torrid  Region,  occupies  the  middle 
portion  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  extending  to  latitude  20°,  on  each 
side  of  the  equator.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  earth  which  is 
sufficiently  hot  to  produce  the  finest  spices;  and  embraces 
Southern  Asia,  the  middle  countries  of  Africa,  and  the  north- 
ern parts  of  South  America. 

In  the  level  j^ortions  of  this  region,  frost  and  snow  are  un- 
known, and  the  savage  natives  of  some  countries  considered  it 
a  mere'  fable  of  Europeans,  when  they  were  told  that  water 
becomes  solid  with  cold.  The  only  season  resembling  winter, 
is  the  season  of  rain,  and  the  trees  are  covered  with  perpetual 
verdure     The  mean  temperature  varies  very  little  in  different 
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countries,  and  is  generally  from  77  to  81  degrees.  The  heat 
is  never  so  excessive  as  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  but  from  its 
constancy,  the  summer  is  oppressive  to  the  natives,  and  dan- 
gerous to  strangers. 

During  the  hot  season,  it  is  unsafe  to  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun;  and 
an  umbrella,  or  other  shade,  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  natives.  A  stranger 
cannot  travel  at  this  season,  but  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  The  heat  continues 
through  the  night  without  any  of  that  refreshing  coohiess,  experienced  in  north- 
ern climates,  except  in  countries  near  to  the  ocean,  or  to  lofty  mountains.  The 
wooden  furniture  warps  and  .^brinks,  so  that  the  nails  fall  from  the  ta!»les,  doors, 
&c.  in  Hindoostan.  Even  glass  is  sometimes  cracked,  by  the  intensity  of  the 
heat.  Tiie  inhabitants  generally  cool  their  rooms  by  means  of  wet  mats ;  and 
are  obliged  to  close  iheir  houses,  to  exclude  the  hot  air.  Thir^t  is  continual  and 
parching — the  body  is  debilitated; — all  disposition  to  effort  is  destroyed;  and 
motion  often  becomes  painful.  Hence  indolence  is  characteristic  of  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  this  region. 

731.  In  the  dry  and  stony  districts  of  Northern  Africa,  and 
some  parts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  South  America,  extensive 
tracts  are  rendered  uninhabitable  deserts,  by  the  excessive  heat; 
and  there  are  no  lofty  mountains  or  large  rivers,  to  alleviate  its 
effects.  No  animal  but  the  camel  can  subsist;  and  even  the 
camel  often  perishes  with  thirst.  The  peninsular  situation,  and 
large  rivers  of  India  and  Soidh  America,  produce  a  degree  of 
moisture  which  renders  the  heat  less  distressing. 

732.  In  these  and  other  well-watered  countries,  the  fields  are 
covered  at  all  seasons,  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  vegeta- 
bles of  every  variety  of  beauty  and  flavor.  But  the  same  heat 
whicn  produces  this  luxuriance,  also  occasions  constant  and  poi- 
sonous exhalations  from  fruitful  soils,  especially  qifter  the  sea- 
sons of  the  rains,  and  in  marshy  districts ;  and  produces  in  other 
ways,  a  variety  of  dreadful  diseases  unknown  in  more  temperate 
climates.  They  are  peculiarly  fatal  to  natives  of  the  Temperate 
Zones;  and  a  large  number  of  those  who  emigrate  to  these  re- 
gions, are  hurried  to  an  untimely  grave,  or  become  the  victims 
of  incurable  complaints. 

The  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  so  tremendous  here,  that  nothing  ex« 
perienced  in  northern  climates,  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them.  These  delight- 
ful regions  are  also  wasted  by  the  hurricane  and  the  tuffoon.  (§  683)  The  duluges 
of  rain  which  descend  in  the  rainy  season,  while  they  purify  the  air  and  refresh 
the  earth,  often  produce  desolation  by  the  rising  of  the  rivers,  and  leave  the  seeds 
of  pestilence  in  their  stagnant  waters. 

ELEVATED   TRACTS   AND  ISLANDS. 

733.  In  elevated  tracts  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  we  find  some 
of  the  most  deUghtful  climal  os  on  earth,  as  in  the  valley  of  Cash- 
mere, and  some  other  portions  of  Hindoostan  lying  on  the  decliv- 
ity of  the  Himmaleh  mountains,  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.    The  tabk-land  between  the  eastern  and 
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western  Gauts,  in  the  south  of  Hindoostan,  partakes  of  the  same 
character.  There  are  no  long  days  to  produce  the  excessive 
heats  of  more  northern  cHmates,  and  the  summers  are  even  cool- 
er than  in  the  Temperate  Zone;  but  a  vertical  sun  maintains 
the  temperature  of  a  perpetual  spring  throughout  the  year. 
The  streams  are  perennial,  and  the  verdure  constant.  The  air 
is  salubrious,  and  the  whole  scene  is  cheering  and  delightful  at 
all  seasons.  Myssinia  does  not  possess  all  these  advantages, 
but  its  heat  is  much  less  than  that  of  Northern  Africa  generally, 
on  account  of  its  elevation. 

734.  The  declivities  and  iahle-lands  of  the  Andes,  from  1,800 
to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  enjoy  a  similar  climate. 

In  this  region  we  find  the  city  and  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Caraccas,  the  western  parts  of  Peru,  and  New-Grenada,  in- 
cluding Popayan  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota;  and  the  country 
surrounding  the  Andes  of  Chiquitos,  comprising  the  northern 
part  of  La  Plata  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Peru  and  Brazil. 
Caraccas,  and  those  parts  of  these  districts  on  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  Andes  which  lie  near  the  sea,  are  destitute  of 
rain,  but  usually  obscured  by  clouds  and  watered  by  copious 
dews.    Thunder  storms  are  rare. 

73-5.  The  districts  of  country  between  these  elevated  temperate 
regions  and  the  plains,  are  free  from  the  excessive  heats  of  the 
plains,  although  they  have  not  the  climate  which  has  been  de- 
scribed. This  is  the  fact  with  the  lower  portions  of  the  declivi- 
ty of  the  Andes,  the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  and  the  Himmaleh 
Mountains.  Some  portions  of  Burmah,  Tonkin,  and  Cochin 
China,  enjoy  a  similar  advantage  from  their  elevation. 

736.  Immediately  above  the  Temperate  Regions  oi^  the  moun- 
tains, we  find  those  which  correspond  to  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
Temperate  Zone  in  their  winters;  and  thence,  in  succession, 
the  climate  of  every  region,  even  to  that  of  the  poles.  At  all 
elevations,  however,  the  climates  differ  from  those  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  having  a  temperature  nearly  uniform  throughout 
the  year. 

737.  The  islands  of  the  Torrid  Zone  are  favored  with  a  de- 
lightful climate,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  spring  commences  in  May,  when  the 
mean  height  of  the  thermometer  is  about  75  degrees.  A  fortnight 
of  showers  brings  on  summer;  and  scarcely  a  cloud  appears 
again  until  August.  During  this  season,  the  heat  is  very  great, 
varying  from  75=  at  sunrise,  to  85  at  noon.  When  the  Seabreeze 
is  Strong,  it  renders  the  temperature  agreeable  in  the  shade.  The 
nights  are  clear  and  beautiful.  In  August  the  Seabreeze  de- 
clines; the  air  is  sultry  and  almost  suffocating;  and  the  sky 
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begins  to  be  covered  with  thick  clouds.  In  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  October,  the  periodical  rains  begin,  and  descend 
without  intermission,  covering  the  earth  with  a  deluge.  In  No- 
vember or  December,  the  north  winds  commence,  at  first  with 
showers  of  hail,  and  from  this  period  till  March  is  the  winter — 
a  cool,  wholesome,  and  delightful  season.  The  thermometer 
is  at  72  at  sunrise,  and  76  or  79  at  noon.  The  greatest  height 
in  Jamaica,  is  usually  87  degrees. 

The  Sandwich,  Socielij,  and  otker  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
enjoy  a  similar  climate;  but  more  mild  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  ocean  around  them.  Cooke  never  saw  the  thermometer  above 
88  degrees  at  the  Sandwich  Islands;  and  but  once  at  this  height. 

TROPICAL  AND   WARM  REGIONS. 

738.  Next  to  the  Equatorial  are  the  Tropical  or  Hot  Regions , 
which  extend  to  the  most  northern  limit  of  the  sugar-cane,  but 
will  not  produce  the  finest  Apices.  They  embrace  Northern 
Africa  and  South-western  Asia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  the 
southern  extremities  of  Europe;  and  in  Asia  and  America, 
generally  extend  to  SO""  or  31°  north  latitude.  A  part  of  these 
regions  lies  within  the  tropics,  and  though  it  does  not  experi- 
ence the  full  heat  of  the  Equatorial  Region,  it  has  the  general 
climate  and  seasons  peculiar  to  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  parts 
most  distant  from  the  equator,  have  a  climate  nearly  corres- 
pondent to  that  of  the  Warm  Regions,  which  lie  next  to  them; 
but  the  heat  is  greater  and  more  constant;  and  they  produce 
more  delicate  plants  and  fruits. 

739.  Snow  is  here  almost  unknown; — the  streams  are  never 
frozen,  and  vegetables  grow  through  the  winter.  The  thermo- 
meter sometimes  rises  above  100,  and  continues  at  this  height 
through  the  night.  Travellers  have  been  obliged  to  wet  their 
clothes,  and  even  wrap  their  head  and  face  in  wet  cloths,  at 
night,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  scorching  air.* 

740.  From  the  limit  of  the  sugar-cane,  the  Warm  Regions  ex- 
tend to  the  northern  limit  of  the  fig  and  the  olive,  between  the 
isothermal  lines  of  68  and  59  degrees;  and  of  course  have  a 
temperature  intermediate  between  these.  The  frosts  are  not 
severe  in  the  plains,  snow  is  rare,  and  the  waters  are  seldom 
frozen  over.  The  winters  are  distinguished  more  by  dampness, 
than  cold,  resembling  the  spring  of  the  Temperate  Regions. 
The  more  delicate  fruits,  as  the  olive,  the  fig,  8cc.  flourish;  and 
vegetables  grow  during  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year. 


*  Humboldt's  Tableau  Physique. 
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741.  The  principal  countries  of  the  Warm  Regions  on  the 
eastern  continent,  are  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  middle  of  Asia 
— inckiding  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  the  south  of  France  and  Rus- 
sia, Turkey  in  Europe,  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Persia.  Indepen- 
dent Tartary  and  East  Persia  partake  of  the  same  climate. 

These  countries  are  distinguished  from  all  others  in  the  same 
latitude,  by  their  dryness.  Rain  is  rare,  except  during  autumn 
and  winter;  the  sky  is  generally  cloudless,  and  the  air  clear 
and  salubrious.  In  these  regions,  and  still  more  in  the  Equa- 
torial, the  stars  shine  with  a  lustre  unknown  in  northern  and 
central  Europe,  and  resembling  that  of  a  fine  winter  night  in 
the  Northern  United  States.  In  the  Equatorial  Regions,  the 
fixed  stars  shine  with  a  clear  and  steady  light  like  the  planets; 
the  moon  and  planets  are  peculiarly  brilliant,  and  the  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  deeper  tint  of  blue  in  the  sky.* 

The  balmy  air  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  has  long 
been  celebrated;  and  the  north  of  Spain  and  south  of  France 
have  similar  characteristics.  Snow  is  almost  confined  to  the 
mountains.  In  the  southern  parts,  as  in  the  Hot  Regions,  the 
fields  are  seldom  destitute  of  flowers,  and  vegetation  continues 
at  all  seasons.  The  heat  of  summer  is  usually  intense,  and 
exposure  to  the  mid-day  sun  is  hazardous. 

742.  In  many  respects,  the  climate  of  the  Hot  and  Warm  Re- 
gions is  nearly  coincident.  In  both,  the  sea  coast  is  refreshed 
with  occasional  breezes,  at  all  seasons.  But  the  heat  on  the 
eastern  continent  is  much  increased,  and  rendered  more  oppres- 
sive by  the  hot  and  noxious  blasts  from  the  deserts  of  Africa 
and  Arabia;  of  which  the  Sirocco  and  Samiel  are  examples. 

743.  Egypt  is  entirely  destitute  of  rain,  and  also  a  large  part 
of  Peru  and  Chili.  Many  portions  of  these  regions  suffer  with 
drought  in  summer;  it  is  necessary  to  water  the  fields  by  arti- 
ficial means,  even  in  the  south  of  France  and  Russia;  and  the 
crops  are  often  blighted  for  want  of  moisture.  In  all  countries 
in  the  warm  and  Hot  Regions,  except  Egypt,  and  the  western 
declivity  of  south  America,  thunder  storms  are  far  more  fre- 
quent and  violent  than  in  more  northern  climates.  The  Au- 
rora Borealis  is  never  seen. 

744.  With  regard  to  the  salubrity  of  the  Hot  and  Warm 
Regiojis  on  the  eastern  continent,  Italy  and  the  interior  of  most 
other  parts,  enjoy  a  clear,  healthful  air.  This  is  especially  true 
of  some  of  the  more  elevated  tracts;  and  the  dryness  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  deserts,  also  exempts  them  from 
disease.    But  the  sea  coast  of  Spain  is  subject  to  the  yellow 


*  Life  of  Martyn. 
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fever;  and  Turkey  and  Northern  Africa  are  often  visited  with 
the  desolating  plague.  It  is  said  by  some  that  these  diseases 
should  rather  be  ascribed  to  the  carelessness  and  filth  of  the 
people,  than  to  the  climate. 

745.  The  level  portions  of  the  southern  United  States,  Flor- 
ida and  Mexico,  which  lie  in  the  Hot  and  Warm  Regions,  have 
a  different  climate  from  the  corresponding  countries  in  Europe, 
on  account  of  the  moisture  which  prevails.  Vegetation  is 
abundant,  marshes  are  numerous,  and  the  heat  is  therefore  less 
scorching;  but  they  are  not  usually  favored  with  a  salubrious 
air.  Noxious  effluvia  are  continually  formed;  and  there  is  a 
general  tendency  to  bilious  diseases,  and  fevers,  especially  of 
the  intermittent  kind.  The  autumn  is  almost  uniformly  sickly; 
and  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants  have  a  pale  and  sallow 
cast,  instead  of  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  more  northern  cli- 
mates, or  the  brunette  of  the  southern  Europeans. 

746.  The  varieties  of  elevation  and  soil,  of  course,  produce 
variations  of  climate  in  particular  parts  of  the  Warm  and  Hot 
Regions.  The  deserts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  are  in- 
tensely hot,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  northern  parts  of 
Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Persia,  East  Persia,  and  Hindoostan,  and 
all  the  countries  lying  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  crossed  or 
bounded  by  ranges  of  mountains,  many  of  which  are  covered 
with  snow,  and  render  the  climate  near  them  colder.  The 
central  portion  of  Spain,  is  also  much  more  temperate  than  the 
coasts,  from  its  being  an  elevated  table-land.  The  winters 
near  the  mountains,  and  on  the  ground  which  ascends  towards 
them,  are  often  very  severe,  particularly  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 
Even  the  delightful  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria  or  Pales- 
tine, embrace  mountainous  provinces  where  the  severity  of 
winter  is  felt;  and  in  Persia,  a  fev»'  hours  transport  the  travel- 
ler from  the  climate  of  Italy  to  that  of  Norway.  In  the  eleva- 
ted tracts,  there  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  heat  of  differ- 
ent seasons,  and  of  ddy  and  night  in  the  same  place. 

The  region  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  couutrles  around  the  Caspian  Sea,  are 
subject  to  cold,  piercing  winds,  and  severe  winters.  Tl;e  summers,  in  some  of 
its  narrow  valleys,  are  intensely  hot.  Teheran  is  scarcely  haljitable  in  the 
summer,  on  account  of  the  heat',  while  the  winters  are  very  cold.  Excessive 
heat  in  the  day  is  often  followed  by  cold,  and  even  frosty  nights,  which  are  ren- 
dered more  chilly  by  the  contrast. 

747.  A  similar  variety  exists  in  the  Warjn  and  Hot  Regions 
of  jy.  and  S.  America.  Mexico,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  La  Plata,  Chili,  and  the  southern  part  of  Brazil  in  the 
southern,  have  every  gradation  of  climate.  The  shores  are 
scorched  with  the  excessive  heat  which  has  been  described; 
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"while  the  table-land  above  enjoys  a  fine  temperate  air;  and  the 
summits  of  its  mountains  resemble  the  Polar  Regions.  The 
climate  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  remarkably  fine  and  equable. 

748.  In  ilie  elevated  regions  of  the  southern  United  States,  ly- 
ing among  the  Allegany  Mountains,  the  Temperate  Region  of 
the  Middle  States  extends  as  far  south  as  3  P.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, Tennessee  enjoys  a  temperate,  delightful  climate; 
and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas  which 
lie  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  are  also  free  from  the  exces- 
sive heats  and  violent  diseases  of  the  low  country. 

749.  South  Africa  and  JVew-HoUand,  v.'hich  are  the  only 
portions  of  the  eastern  continent,  lying  within  these  regions  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  have  been  little  explored.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  the  same  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
so  far  as  has  been  ascertained.  From  their  insular  situation, 
their  climate  is  more  moist;  and  is  liable  to  great  irregularity 
from  the  effects  of  winds  and  currents  in  the  oceans  which  sur- 
round them. 

TEr.IPERATE  REGIONS. 

750.  The  Temperate  Regions  extend  from  the  northern  limit 
of  the  olive  and  fig,  to  that  of  the  wine  grape ;  and  the  mean  tem- 
perature varies  from  50  degrees  on  the  northern  border,  to  59 
degrees  on  the  southern.  The  transition  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer is  here  gradual,  and  the  four  seasons  are  distinctly  marked. 
The  winter  is  usually  from  3  to  4  or  5  months  long  in  the  north- 
ern parts,  attended  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow;  and 
the  waters  are  frozen  a  part  of  the  time.  In  the  southern  parts,, 
the  winter  does  not  exceed  2  or  3  months,  and  the  quantity  of 
snow  is  small.  Grain,  vegetables,  and  many  fine  fruits  are 
produced  in  abundance. 

751.  The  countries  included  in  this  region  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  are  France,  Southern  Germany,  Austria  and  South- 
ern Russia.  'They  are  exempt  from  the  excessive  heat  of 
summer.  They  also  enjoy  mild  and  open  winters,  with  little 
snow,  and  rarely  have  their  rivers  frozen.  The  weather  is 
more  uniform  than  in  the  United  States,  and  remarkably  salu- 
brious. 

Switzerland,  which  lies  in  this  region,  has  every  degree  of 
cold  beyond  this,  to  that  of  perpetual  snow,  jtlany  of  the 
valleys  are  excessively  hot  in  summer,  and  the  climate  univer- 
sally depends  more  on  the  elevation  and  exposure,  than  on  the 
latitude. 

152.  The  maritime  climates  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Bel- 
gium, which  are  included  in  this  region,  are  distinguished  bv 
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a  great  degree  of  moisture.  The  heat  of  the  vapors  tempers 
the  cold  of  winter.  The  harbors  of  England  are  rarely  fro- 
zen. In  Belgium,  in  latitude  52^^,  and  even  in  Edinburgh, 
latitude  57^,  the  winters  are  milder  than  in  most  parts  of  Lom- 
bardj.  The  cloudiness  of  the  sky,  and  the  frequency  of  show- 
ers, also  diminish  the  heal  of  summer.  Though  not  liable  to 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  they  are  subject  to  frequent  chan- 
ges, especially  in  those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  winds  from 
the  ocean.  The  spring  commences  early,  and  opens  gradual- 
ly; and  in  England,  it  is  the  most  dehghtful  season  of  the  year. 

753.  The  moisture  is  so  great  in  these  islands,  and  in  Hol- 
land, as  to  swell  the  furniture  brought  from  dry  countries,  and 
to  produce  rust  very  speedily  on  metallic  instruments.  Such 
climates  are  adapted  to  the  production  of  pasturage,  and  the 
fields  are  distinguished  by  their  beautiful  and  continued  ver- 
dure. Fruits  ripen  with  difficulty;  and  harvests  are  often  in- 
jured by  the  moisture  and  rains. 

754.  In  JS^orlh  America,  the  Temperate  Region  includes  the 
southern  part  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  with  the 
more  elevated  regions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  West- 
ern States  on  the  Ohio.  Tennessee,  and  the  western  parts  of  the 
Carolinas,  partake  of  the  same  climate  from  their  elevation. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  is  the  same  as  in  this  region  in 
Europe;  but  it  is  differently  distributed.  In  the  Atlantic  States, 
the  climate  is  marked  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  resembling 
the  south  of  Europe  in  summer,  and  the  middle  regions  in  win- 
ter. But  the  weather  is  variable,  and  neither  heat  nor  cold 
lasts  long  at  a  time.  Philadelphia  has  summers  as  hot  as 
Montpelier  and  Rome,  while  its  v/inters  are  like  those  of  Vien- 
na. New  York  has  the  summer  of  Rome,  and  the  winter  of 
Copenhagen.  Quebec  is  as  warm  as  Paiis  in  summer;  and 
as  cold  as  Petersburgh  in  winter. 

755.  The  eastern  coast  of  Asia  appears  to  be  characterized 
by  equal  or  greater  extremes  of  temperature.  Pekin  is  hotter 
than  Cairo  in  summer;  and  as  cold  as  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  in 
winter. 

756.  The  Atlantic  States  are  sheltered  by  no  ranges  of  moun- 
tains on  the  north,  east  or  south,  and  hence  the  climate  is  vari- 
able. The  cold  of  the  northern  regions,  the  heat  of  the  southern 
— ^the  moisture  of  the  sea  air,  and  the  dryness  of  the  mountain- 
ous regions,  are  alternately  transported  to  them  by  the  winds. 
The  changes  are  frequent  and  sudden;  and  give  rise  to  many 
difCGses  from  which  more  settled  climates  are  exempt.  The 
winters  are  short,  and  ofte^  wet.  The  spring  is  damp  and 
chilly;  the  summer  has  excessive  heat,  during  the  day,  and 
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usually  cool  nights.  The  autumn  is  a  serene  delightful  sea- 
son, oiten  extending  to  the  latter  part  of  December, 
.  757.  From  the  influence  of  the  great  lakes,  the  T'emperate 
Region  extends  farther  north  in  the  interior,  than  on  the  coast; 
and  beyond  Lake  Erie,  reaches  to  the  latitude  of  tlie  southern 
point  of  Lake  Huron.  The  states  west  of  the  Alleganies,  and 
especially  in  the  mountainous  districts  south  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  River  Ohio,  are  not  liable  to  the  same  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  v/inters  are  commonly  milder,  and  cattle  remain 
abroad  through  the  year.  The  spring  is  earlier,  and  the 
weather  is  generally  more  serene  and  settled.  But  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  is  open  to  the  winds  from  the  Torrid  and 
Frozen  Regions,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  very  great  changes. 
The  temperature  has  sometimes  varied  on  the  ^lississippi,  60 
degrees  in  the  course  of  a  month;  while  in  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  and  Detroit,  the  variation  in  the  same  month  was 
only  from  30  to  40  degrees. 

758.  The  basin  of  the  Cclumhia  River,  and  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  Chippewan  ^Mountains,  almost  resemble  Europe 
in  mildness.  The  rivers  do  not  freeze  until  January,  at  Xootka 
Sound;  and  the  first  frost  observed  by  Lev/is  and  Clark,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  vras  in  this  m.onth. 

COLD  REGION. 

759.  Next  to  the  Temperate  is  the  Cold  Region,  which  com- 
mences with  the  northern  limits  of  the  wine-grape,  in  Europe, 
and  extends  to  those  of  the  oak.  In  Asia,  it  includes  the  south- 
ern part  of  Siberia — in  Europe,  the  middle  of  Russia,  Poland, 
Prussia,  Northern  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  the  southern 
part  of -Sweden  and  Norv/ay,  and  Scotland.  In  North  Amer- 
ica, it  embraces  the  British  Provinces  chiefly,  with  the  most 
northern  portion  of  the  United  States. 

760.  In  this  region,  the  transition  from  heat  to  cold  is  sud- 
den; and  spring  and  autumn  are  scarcely  distinct  seasons. 
The  cold  of  winler  is  severe,  from  September  to  the  middle  or 
last  of  May.  The  temperature  of  Stockholm  and  Petersburgh 
is  below  the  freezing  point,  nearly  six  months  in  the  year;  and 
the  waters  are  usually  frozen  during  this  period. 

Winds  are  seldom  violent  in  the  interior.    Thunder  and 
lightning  are  rare.     The  Aurora  Borealis  is  frequent  and 
brilliant^    The  air  is  keen  and  penetrating,  but  clear  and  sa 
lubrious;   and  the  climate  appears  remarkably  favorable  to 
long  life. 

Even  in  the  middle  portions  of  Russia,  when  a  person  walks  out  in  severe 
weather,  the  eye-lashes  become  covered  with  icicles,  from  the  water  that  flows 
rom  the  eyes;"  and  the  vapor  of  the  breath  is  congealed  on  the  beards  of  the 
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peasants,  so  as  to  render  lli';m  solid  liimps  of  ire.  The  cold  is  remarkably  steady ; 
and  It  IS  said  tliat  it  is  more  easily  endured  than  that  of  milder  climates,  uhicli 
are  subject  to  fretjuent  changes.  The  snow  is  permanent;  and  the  sled  roads 
aflord  a  rapid  and  easy  mode  of  transportation  through  the  winter.  Even  the 
Baltic  Sea  is  sometimes  frozen  over,  so  as  to  be  passed  hy  travellers.  In  Nova 
Scotia  and  Canada,  the  rivers  free/^e  to  tlie  thickness  of  several  feet,  and  snow 
lies  tiuougii  the  winter;  while  in  France,  in  tiie  same  latitude,  snow  is  rare, 
and  Uie  rivers  are  seldom  frozen  at  all. 

761.  Little  vegetation  appears  in  the  interior  before  June,  and 
then  springs  up  immediately  after  the  snows  are  melted.  The 
summers  are  short,  but  hot,  and  sometimes  oppressive.  They 
are  as  warm  at  Moscow,  as  in  the  middle  of  France.  The 
climate  is  adapted  to  the  coarser  oTai?i,s;  but  it  will  produce 
wheat  generally;  and  in  Denmark,  and  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  this  grain  flourishes.  It  is  best  adapted,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  parts,  to  grass  and  pasturage,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  brilHant  verdure. 

76'2.  The  climate  of  the  islands  and  coasts  of  this  region  is 
moderated,  as  usual,  by  the  ocean.  The  lakes  of  the  Faroe 
Islands  are  seldom  covered  with  ice.  The  winter  at  the  North 
Cape  is  milder  than  at  Petersburgh;  and  Sv/eden  is  generally 
milder  than  Russia.  In  Denmark,  and  Holland  also,  the  win- 
ters are  comparatively  mild;  and  the  harbors  on  the  coast  of 
Norway  are  rarely  frozen.  Scotland  has  also  less  cold  than 
the  continent.  But  Scotland  and  Norvvay  are  subject  to  vio- 
lent storms,  which  sometimes  bury  travellers  and  shepherds  in 
the  snow.  In  Norway,  their  fury  is  such  that  they  extinguish 
fires,  and  rock  the  very  houses.  The  heat  of  summer  in  these 
countries  is  also  much  diminished,  by  the  clouds  and  moisture 
of  the  air,  and  the  breezes  from  the  sea.  In  Denmark  and 
Holland,  the  sky  is  generally  covered  with  clouds;  and  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  America,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  are 
remarkable  for  the  frequency  of  their  fogs;  but  still  these 
countries  are  generally  healthful. 

763  We  are  not  well  informed  concerning  the  climates  of 
the  southern  parts  of  South  America;  but  at  least  the  southern 
extremity,  and  the  islands,  appear  to  resemble  the  Cold  Region 
north  of  the  equator.  The  extent  of  the  ocean  gives  a  pecu- 
liar character  to  the  seasons  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  In 
latitude  48°,  the  summer  temperature  is  the  same  as  the  winter 
temperature  of  Toulon,  Cadiz,  and  Rome.  In  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  which  corresponds  to  Rome  in  latitude,  the  summers  are 
10  degrees  colder,  and  correspond  to  those  of  Paris.  In  Pata- 
gonia, between  48°  and  .52°  of  latitude,  the  heat  of  the  warmest 
months  is  not  more  than  42.5;  while  at  Petersburgh,  in  lati- 
tude 60^  it  is  66,  and  at  Upsal,  60 
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Snow  and  ice  are  more  common  and  permanent  in  this  hemi- 
sphere for  want  of  summer  heat.  Snow  has  been  seen  at  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  in  mid-summer,  when  the  day  was  18 
hours  long.  Indeed  it  falls  almost  every  day  through  the  sum- 
mer, in  or  or  53^,  latitude,  and  the  thermometer  is  rarely 
above  52  degrees.  iNIost  of  the  islands  south  of  South  Amer- 
ica, are  covered  with  perpetual  ice. 

In  Lapland,  pines  grow  60  feet  high;  but  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  much 
nearer  the  E(|iiator,  a  tree  of  that  lieiglit  is  unknown.  In  Terra  del  Fuego,  By- 
ron found  in  i)eccml)er,  (their  uud-s^unmer)  a  temperature  like  that  of  winter  in 
Enghuul.  When  Sir  Joseph  Banks  visited  this  country,  two  of  his  attendants 
diet!  of  extreme  cold,  in  a  night  in  January;  which  corresponds  to  our  August. 

764.  The  u'in/ers  are  not  so  much  colder  than  those  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  as  the  summers;  and  in  some  places  they 
are  warmer.  Thus  in  Van  Dieman's  Land  the  winters  are 
milder  than  those  of  Naples.  In  the  Falkland  Islands,  latitude 
51*^25',  the  winters  are  milder  than  in  London;  so  that  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  higher  than  in  the  same  latitude 
in  North  America. 

FROZEN  REGIONS. 

765.  Li  latitude  l(f  in  Europe,  the  birch,  the  hardiest  of 
trees,  generally  ceases  to  grow,  and  man  is  compelled  to  give 
up  cultivation.  The  portion  of  the  northern  Frigid  Zone,  south 
of  70^,  and  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  Temperate  Zone, 
form  the  Frozen  Region,  which  extends  to  the  limit  of  the  oak. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  but  is  not  entire- 
ly destitute  of  vegetation  or  inhabitants. 

Within  the  polar  circle,  the  summer  is  almost  pei-petual  day, 
and  the  winter  almost  perpetual  night.  Spring  and  autumn  are 
the  dawn  and  twilight,  which  differ  little  from  the  winter  in  cold. 
The  darkness  of  v»-inter  is  much  diminished  by  the  length  of 
twilight,  and  especially  by  the  peculiar  brightness  of  the  moon 
and  stars,  and  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  northern  lights,  which 
enable  the  inhabitants  in  many  countries  of  this  region,  to  con- 
tinue their  huntin<T  and  other  labors,  throu<?h  the  nifjht. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  assumes  eveiy  variety  of  color  and  form.  Sometimes 
tliere  is  a  single  steady  stream  of  light,  shooting  from  oi>e  side  of  the  hemisjjhere 
to  the  other.  Generallv,  there  is  a  hrilliant  central  spotalong  tl>e  horizon,  from 
which  long  columns  or  jnramids  of  undulating  light,  shoot  up  towards  the  ze- 
nith. These  often  unite  at  some  point  above,  fiom  which  other  streams  issue 
with  fresh  splendor,  and  in  new  varieties  of  form.  So  singular  and  fantastic 
are  these  appearances,  that  the  northern  barbarous  nations  call  tliera  "  the  dance 
of  the  spirits." 

This  beautifid  phenomenon  occurs  frequently  throughout  the  Frozen  Region; 
and  indeed  extends  south  to  the  Warm  Region;  but  its  brilliancy  is  gradually 
diminished,  in  going  towards  the  equator, 

766.  In  Greenland,  Lapland,  and  the  coldest  countries  of  this  re- 
pon,  brandy  and  mercury  freeze  during  the  winter;  and  masses 
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of  snow  and  ice  continue  through  the  summer,  covering  a  large 
part  of  the  country.  Wells  are  frozen  at  a  great  depth  in  Si 
beria;  and  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  in  most  parts  of  this  region, 
no  water  can  be  obtained  in  winter  except  by  meltmg  snow  and 
ice.  At  the  depth  of  three  feet,  the  ground  is  frozen  in  sum- 
mer at  Hudson'^  Bay;  and  lakes  and  standing  waters  of  no 
great  depth  are  frozen  to  the  bottom  in  the  winter.  The  in- 
land waters  continue  frozen  from  7  to  9  months;  and  snow, 
which  begins  to  fall  in  August,  continues  from  8  to  10  months 
in  all  parts. 

During  tlie  winter,  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  coldest  parts  remain  crowded  to- 
gether in  small  huts.  The  wliole  inside  of  a  hut,  or  ship,  is  usually  lined  with 
ice,  formed  from  the  vapor  of  the  breath,  which  must  be  cut  away  every  morning. 

The  inhaliitants  of  Siberia  stop  the  openings  of  their  houses  with  ice,  and  use 
it  instead  of  glass.  If  the  cold  air  suddenly  enter  a  house,  the  vapors  fall  in  a 
shower  of  snow.  Every  part  of  the  body  must  be  covered  in  going  out,  or  it  is  in- 
stantly frozen.  The  air,  when  breathed,  seems  to  pierce  and  even  rend  tiie  lungs. 
The  cup  often  freezes  to  the  hps,  if  it  is  touched  in  drinking.  The  ps  ovisions  must 
be  cut  with  hatchets  and  saws.  Trees  and  the  beams  of  house?  are  split  by  the 
frost,  and  rocks  are  rent  with  a  noise  like  that  of  fire-arms.  Meat  is  preserved 
here  in  a  frozen  state,  without  any  care.  Frozen  fish  and  the  carcasses  of  ani- 
mals, are  transported  from  distant  portions  of  Russia,  to  the  markets  at  Peters- 
burgh,  and  other  large  towns,  without  any  injury.  The  snow  forms  smooth  and 
permanent  paths  for  sleds,  over  which  they  travel  with  great  rapidity,  chiefly 
with  reindeer  and  dogs,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,    No.  28. 

767.  The  change  from  ivinter  to  summer  is  very  sudden,  and 
the  valleys  are  covered  with  grass  a  few  days  after  the  snow 
has  melted.  The  temperature  of  the  summer  is  vfery  uniform, 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  often  oppressive  from  the  length  of 
the  days.  At  Enontekis,  in  Lapland,  latitude  68^,  July  is  as 
warm  as  at  Edinburgh,  in  latitude  56°;  and  the  heat  produces 
immense  swarms  of  musquitoes  and  other  insects,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  are  greatly  molested.  In  most  parts  of  this  region 
the  summer  is  too  short  to  bring  grain  to  maturity.  Cultiva- 
tion is  practised  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  without  any 
certainty  of  a  crop,  although  the  latitude  of  this  region  in  North 
America,  is  the  same  with  that  of  Denmark  and  England.  In 
JLapland,  the  air  is  very  dry,  and  a  summer  shower  is  rare. 

768.  The  coasts  and  islaiids  of  this  region  do  not  suffer  the 
same  intense  cold  with  the  inland  portions;  and  it  is  stated  by 
travellers,  that  a  winter  in  Iceland,  is  not  colder  than  in  the 
south  of  Sweden.  But  the  climate  is  more  moist,  and  often 
less  favorable  to  the  progress  of  vegetation. 

POLAR  REGIONS. 

769.  It  has  already  been  stated  (11727,)  that  tne  regions 
north  of  latitude  71''  in  Europe,  and  54°  in  North  America, 
have  a  mean  annual  temperature  below  the  freezing  point.  In 
Spitzhergen,  the  average  heat  of  the  summer  is  only  2  or  S 
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degrees  above  freezino; ;  and  the  cold  in  winter  renders  it  un- 
inhabitable.  At  Melville  Island,  in  North  Georgia,  latitude 
72^^^,  Parry  found  the  mean  annual  temperature  only  \\  de- 
grees; the  lowest  yet  observed.  It  has  also  been  stated,  that 
the  polar  ice  commences  in  a  lower  latitude  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  and  hence  probably,  the 
whole  region  within  and  near  the  Antarctic  circle  has  a  great- 
er degree  of  cold.  The  central  portions  of  the  Frigid  Zones 
are  believed  by  some  to  be  regions  of  perpetual  ice,  almost  des- 
titute of  animal  or  vegetable  life;  while  others  suppose  the 
sea  may  be  open  around  the  poles. 

The /ia?>if«/to/is  of  men,  are  not  found  farther  north  than  lati- 
tude 78^.  No  inhabited  land  has  been  discovered  beyond  lati- 
tude 54^  or  55^  in  the  soutliern  hemisphere ;  and  the  climate 
of  the  islands  in  the  southern  ocean,  appears  to  be  too  severe 
to  admit  of  the  residence  of  man. 

Capt.  Cooke  found  an  island  in  latitude  54^  ar  55^  south,  almost  covered 
with  snow  inaoy  fathouiij  deep,  in  raid-summer;  and  the  coast  was  terminated 
by  walls  of  ice,  of  considerable  height.  A  similar  accour>t  is  given  of  the  New- 
Shetland  Isles,  in  latitude  64^.  Soutii  Georgia,  in  latitude  56^,  has  perpetual 
snow  upon  its  plains.  In  latitude  (j(P,  Cooke  found  the  heat  of  sumuier  never 
above  S5  degrees,  and  water  was  daily  frozen. 


PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  EARTH> 
VEGETABLES. 

770.  There  is  an  Immense  variety  in  tlie  character  of  the  vegetable  tribes.  Fevr 
plants  are  universally  diffused  over  the  earth;  but  every  portion  is  supplied 
with  some  adapted  to  it.  Some  belong  to  mountains,  others  to  valleys,  and  oth- 
ers still  to  plains.  Every  species  of  soil  has  vegetables  peculiarly  adapted  to  it. 
Some  plants  are  confined  to  water,  and  some  to  moist  regions.  Otlieis  grow 
only  in  dry  tracts,  or  on  the  surface  of  naked  rocks.  Some  require  the  hot- 
test climate,  and  some  a  temperate  air;  an(3  some  will  thrive  only  in  the  midst 
of  ice  and  frost.  In  this  way,  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered 
with  vegetation,  and  plants  are  found  even  in  tlw  dark  vaults  of  caverns  and 
mines,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

Some  plants  will  flourish  with  a  high  degree  of  heat,  for  a  short  time,  al- 
tliough  it  is  followed  by  severe  cold,  like  tliat  of  the  Frigid  Zone.  Others  re- 
quire only  a  moderate  heat,  longer  continued,  and  are  adapted  to  elevated  re- 
gions. Many  small  plants  will  flourisli  where  trees  will  not,  and  some  approach 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  Those  regions  where  no  other  vegetable  will 
grow,  are  provided  with  the  hardy  lichen,  a  nourishing  species  of  moss,  capable 
of  supporting  men  and  animals,  which  is  found  beneath  the  snow  in  the  depth  of 
winter. 

771.  The  celebrated  traveller  Humboldt  states  that  the  species  of  plants  known 
a  few  years  since,  amounted  to  44,000,  of  which  17,000  are  found  in  America. 
More  than  half  the  whole  number  belong  to  the  Torrid  Zone,  although  this 
part  of  the  earth  has  been  least  explored  by  botanists;  and  generally  the  nura 
ber  increases  with  the  heat  of  the  climate.  Spitzbergen  is  estimated  to  have 
only  30  species.  Lapland  and  Iceland  have  more  than  500  each;  Sweden, 
1,300;  one  of  the  states  of  Germany,  2,000;  and  the  island  of  Madagascar 
5,000.    [More  recent  discoveries  have  increased  the  whole  nuiuljer  to  56,000.] 
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Of  the  plants  above  mentionfid,  6000  belong  to  the  class,  Cryptogamia,  such 
as  tlie  mosses,  ferns,  &c.    The  remaining  38,000  are  distributed  as  follows* 


America,  both  Temp.  Zones   4,000 

Do.    Torrid  Zone   13,000 

Asia,  Temp.  Zone        -    -   1,500 

Do.    Torrid  Zone   4,-500 

Polynesia  and  Australia   5,000 

Europe    7,000 

Africa    3,000 


772.  Of  all  these  species,  the  most  important  are  those  which  furnish  the  food 
of  men  and  animals,  including  the  various  kinds  of  grains,  fruits,  roots,  and 
grasses.  Some  are  important  for  clothing,  as  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton.  Others  are 
valuable  as  medicines  and  dyes.  There  are  only  a  few  indeed,  of  this  large 
number,  which  are  not  found  in  some  way  useful. 

773.  From  the  enumeration  above  given,  it  will  be  seen,  that  each  grand  divi- 
sion of  the  world  has  many  peculiar  vegetables  which  are  native  in  it.  The 
potato  and  Indian  corn  were  unknown  in  Europe,  until  they  were  procured  from 
America;  and  many  of  our  most  useful  vegetables  were  transplanted  from  the 
Eastern  Continent.  The  fir  tree,  which  is  so  abundant  in  North  America,  is 
unknown  in  South  America. 

Every  great  basin,  or  ^reat  natural  division  of  a  country,  may  also  have  pecu- 
liar plants  which  have  not  passed  the  seas  or  mountains  wliich  bound  it. 

774.  Particular  p/aMfs  extend  farthest  from  the  equator,  where  there  are  no 
ranges  of  mrjuntains  from  east  to  west,  to  interrupt  their  progress.  Thus  the  plants 
and  animals  of  hot  climates  are  fjund  farther  north  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
than  in  the  Atlantic  States,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  the  same.  The  im- 
pression thvis  producL-d,  tliat  the  climate  is  warmer,  is  found  incorrect. 

775.  A  small  number  of  valuable  plants  appear  to  be  confined  to  their  native 
soil;  as  the  clove  and  nutmeg  to  ihe  Spice  Islands — the  genuine  cinnamon  to 
Ceylon — and  the  best  tea  to  China.  But  ihe  seeds  of  most  useful  plants  have  been 
Bcaltered  through  all  the  climates  which,  resemble  that  of  iheir  native  soil,  by 
means  of  wind  and  the  current?  of  the  ocean,  the  flight  of  birds  and  the  migra- 
tion of  aniiuals,  and  especially,  by  the  long  and  extensive  intercourse  between 
the  inhabitants  of  difTerenl  portions  of  the  elobe. 

The  geographical  situation  of  vegetables  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  de- 
pendent on  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  soil  of  countries — whether  it  be  pro- 
duced by  the  latitude,  elevation,  or  local  situation.  We  often  find  vegetables  far 
removed  from  their  appropriate  latitude  by  local  circumstances.  Mountainous 
countries  are  especially  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  their  vegetables.  Thus  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  we  find  the  plants  of  Turkey;  at  its  middle  height, 
those  of  France;  and  on  its  top,  those  of  Sweden.  The  mosses  of  Lapland  are 
found  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  the  Andes;  and  the  deep  mines  of  Saxony 
produce  some  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  summits  of  mountains. 

776.  llie  boundaries  of  particular  plants  are  apparently  changed  msotOB 
instances,  because  they  vegetate  in  regions  where  they  lose  their  peculiar  charac- 
ter and  flavor ;  and  many  plants  may  be  cultivated  by  means  of  walls  or  hot-houses, 
which  give  them  an  artificial  climate;  like  the  peach  and  the  orange  in  England. 
But  in  tlie  following  account,  a  plant  is  considered  as  belonging  to  those  re- 
gions  only,  in  which  it  will  flourish  and  bear  fruit  with  the  natural  temperature 
of  the  seasons. 

POLAR,  FROZEN,  AND  COLD  REGIONS. 

777.  The  centre  of  the  Frigid  Zone,  so  far  as  travellers  have  been  able  to  exam- 
ine, appears  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  whole  zone  contains  few 
species  of  plants,  and  the  chief  vegetables  suitable  for  food,  are  the  lichen  and 
other  mosses,  and  ferns.  There  are  a  few  shrubs,  such  as  the  currant,  tlie  cloud- 
berry, &c.  which  produce  berries — the  luxuries  of  this  dreary  region.  In  the  heat 
of  a  polar  summer,  under  the  influence  of  perpetual  day,  the  growth  of  plants  is 
rapid,  and  the  produce  often  abundant.  The  verdure  in  these  regions  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  south  side  of  the  hills.    Its  duration  is  short,  but  its  appearance 
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IS  brilliant.  Lapland  is  the  only  country  within  this  zone  where  the  coarser 
grains  and  pulse  can  be  raised;  and  these,  only  with  very  great  difficulty- 

77S.  In  advancing  north  from  the  polar  circle,  the  birch  which  oears  the  sever- 
ity of  the  cold  best,  dwindles  in  size,  till  at  last  it  ceases  to  grow  at  70^,  the  point 
where  man  gives  up  the  cultivation  of  grain.  North  of  this,  shrubs,  bushes,  and 
herbaceous  plants  only  are  to  be  met  with.  Wild  thyme,  creeping  w  illow,  and 
brambles,  cover  the  face  of  the  rocks,  and  the  Arctic  cloudberry  here  assumes  its 
most  delicious  flavor  and  perfume.  Shrubs  next  disappear,  and  their  place  is  sup- 
plied by  the  saxifrage,  primrose,  and  the  low  flowering  herbs,  and  grasses.  The 
lichen,  which  feeds  the  reindeer,  sometimes  mixes  in  the  turf,  and  sometimes  of 
itself  covers  vast  tracts  of  country.  Its  white  tufts  stand  in  clumps  of  various 
forms,  looking  like  hillocks  of  snow.  Beyond  tliis,  we  find  only  a  naked,  sterile 
soil,  and  eternal  snows,  w  ith  here  and  there  some  hardy  mosses  on  the  borders. 

779.  On  the  borders  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  or  just  w  ithin  the  Arctic  Circle, 
the  evergreens,  fir,  pine,  &c.  commence.  The  forests  of  the  Frozen  Region  are 
chiefly  composed  of  these  trees,  mingled  with  the  birch  and  w  illow.  Tlie  pota- 
to, cabbage,  turnip,  radish,  and  similar  garden  vegetables,  may  be  cultivated  in 
this  region.  Cranberries,  whortleberries,  currants,  and  other  berries,  are  still 
the  only /ruffs.  Wheat  w  ill  scarcely  come  to  perfection,  except  in  Norw  ay  and 
Sweden.  Rye,  oats  and  barley,  which  are  best  suited  to  a  cold  climate,  are  rais- 
ed with  difficulty.  The  crops  are  so  precarious,  that  the  people  are  subject  to  dis- 
tressing famines,  and  are  often  compelled  to  grind  the  bark  of  trees,  and  mingle  it 
with  their  grain  for  bread.  The  most  valuable  vegetable  productions  are  the  timber 
of  their  forests,  and  the  turpentine,  pitch,  and  tar,  obtained  from  the  pine  and  fir. 

780.  In  the  Cold  Regions,  where  the  people  are  industrious,  grain  may  be 
raised  in  sufficient  abundance.  Wheat  flourishes  best  in  the  southern  parts.  The 
pastures  are  rich,  and  the  verdure  fine.  The  more  hardy  fruits,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  and  plums,  of  the  finest  quality,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance; 
but  most  of  these  grow  languidly  in  Sweden.  All  the  species  of  berries  are 
abundant,  and  some  very  delicious,  as  strawberries,  gooseberries,  &c.  The  wal- 
nut, and  most  of  the  ordinaiy  nuts,  and  the  common  garden  vegetables,  peas, 
cabbage,  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.  flourish  best  in  this  part  of  the  Temperate  Zone. 
It  is  also  the  native  climate  of  oats,  hemp  and  flax,  and  the  most  favorable  for 
tlieir  cultivation. 

At  the  northern  limits  of  this  region,  tlie  oak  commences,  and  in  advancing  to- 
w^ards  the  south,  the  forests  are  composed  of  the  oak,  tJie  elm,  the  maple,  and 
the  beach,  instead  of  the  birch,  willow,  fir,  and  pine. 

TEMPERATE  AND  WARM  REGIONS. 

781.  The  Temperate  and  Warm  Regions  yield  iu  the  greatest  abundance, 
most  of  those  productions  wliicli  administer  to  the  use  and  pleasure  of  man.  With- 
in these  limits,  are  raised  in  their  greatest  perfection,  w heat  and  barley,  the  grains 
which  yield  the  most  nutritive  bread.  There,  almost  exclusively,  are  produced 
the  wine-grape,  whose  juice  is  so  much  valued;  and  the  mulberry,  whose  leaves 
feed  the  worm  whicJi  supplies  us  wiih  silk. 

782.  The  Temperate  Regions  produce  apples,  pears,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
Cold  Regions  in  perfection,  on  the  norther j  borders;  but  in  the  southern  parts, 
these  fruits  lose  their  finest  flavor;  and  degenerate  entirely  on  the  borders  of  the 
Warm  Regions.  The  wine-grape  first  appears  on  the  borders  of  this  region  in 
Europe;  and  the  peach,  apricot,  almond,  and  mulberry  flourish.  Wheat  is  cul- 
tivated with  ease,  and  all  the  grains  produce  abundantly.  Vegetation  rarely  suf- 
fers, from  drought,  and  the  verdure  is  fine. 

783.  At  the  limits  of  the  IVarm  Regions,  we  first  meet  w  ith  the  olive,  which 
produces  olive  oil,  and  the  fig;  and  in  E'jrope,  the  orange  and  lemon.  But  even 
in  Europe,  the  orange  does  not  grow  in  peifection  above  the  middle  of  these  re- 
gions. The  cork-tree,  whose  bark  furnishes  us  with  cork,  also  belongs  to  the 
Warm  Regions. 

Vegetation  often  suffers  for  want  of  moisture;  and  the  fields  and  hills  have 
somewhat  of  a  brown  and  scorched  aspect^  in  place  of  the  beautiful  verdure  of 
more  Northern  Regions. 
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TROPICAL  AND  EQUATORIAL  REGIONS. 

784.  In  the  Tropical  or  Hot  Regions,  we  first  meet  with  tlie  sugar-cane  and 
coffee.  Tlie  orange,  lemon,  citron,  and  fig,  are  found  here  with  the  most  deli- 
cious flavor;  and  the  date,  and  some  other  tropical  productions,  are  added  to  the 
number  of  fruits.  Indeed,  the  productions  generally  correspond  to  those  of 
the  Torrid  Zone,  which  will  be  next  described ;  except  that  in  the  northern  parts, 
the  most  delicate  fruits  and  plants  have  not  so  fine  a  flavor. 

785.  In  the  Torrid  Zone,  the  dry  regions  are  scorched  with  a  burning  heat, 
not  less  fatal  to  vegetable,  than  to  animal  life.  But  when  moist  countries  are 
cherished  by  the  intense  heat  of  this  zone,  they  produce  plants  of  the  most  splen- 
did beauty,  of  exquisite  flavor,  and  of  immense  size.  The  choicest  vegetables 
which  contribute  to  the  sustenance  and  pleasure  of  man,  and  the  cure  of  his  dis- 
eases, are  found  in  such  profusion  and  luxuriance,  as  is  unknown  in  other  climates. 

786.  The  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  vegetable  tribes  are  so  great,  as  to  pre- 
clude any  accurate  enumeration.  Trees  are  far  more  numerous  in  proportion  to 
other  plants,  than  in  tlie  Temperate  Zones.  The  same  tribes  which  are  the  slen- 
der and  humble  plants  of  northern  regions,  here  spread  into  lofty  trees.  Many 
of  these  are  perpetually  adorned  with  flowers,  larger,  more  beautiful,  and  more 
odoriferous  than  those  of  tiie  choicest  shrubs  and  plants  of  temperate  climates. 
The  bamboo  and  the  sugar-cane  attain  the  height  of  25  or  30  feet.  T)^e  forests 
are  knit  together  by  rattans,  and  other  vines  and  shrubs,  so  thick  and  luxuriant, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  penetrate  them  with  axe  or  fire,  and  furnish  a  secure 
retreat  to  the  myriads  of  animals  and  insect  tribes,  with  which  this  zone  abounds. 
The  falling  leaves  are  renewed  at  every  season  of  the  year.-,  and  vegetation  flour- 
ishes in  perpetual  youth.  The  earth  is  never  exhausted,  but  constantly  seems  to 
acquire  new  fertility  from  the  decay  of  its  abundant  vegetation.  But  we  do  not 
find  here  those  flowery  meadows,  covered  with  herbage,  which  form  the  chief 
beauty  of  temperate  countries. 

787.  Some  of  the  trees  of  this  zone  attain  a  size,  of  which  the  native  of 
northern  countries  can  scarceh"  conceive.  The  mighty  baobab,  on  the  plains  of 
the  Senegal  River,  in  Africa,  is  found  witli  a  trunk  50,  60,  and  even  70  feet  in 
circumference;  while  each  of  its  branches  equals  an  ordinary  tree  in  size.  One 
of  the  leaves  of  the  great  fan-palm  will  cover  ten  or  a  dozen  men,^  and-  two  or 
three  are  sufficient  to  cover  a  cottage.  * 

788.  In  the  Temperate  Zones,  forests  are  considered  as  wastes,  and  the  trees 
are  useful  chiefly  for  their  timber.  But  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  they  produce  a  va- 
liety  of  excellent  fruits  and  juices,  for  the  support  of  man,  which  render  them  as 
valuable  as  the  most  cultivated  fields. 

The  various  species  of  palm  trees,  which  rise  in  a  slender,  lofty  trunk,  cover- 
ed at  the  top  with  a  thick  luftof  .eaves,  are  characteristic  of  diese  regions.  They 
yield  a  rich  juice,  both  nourishing  and  refreshing,  and  which  is  easily  formed  into 
wine.  The  sago-palm  furnishes  a  thick,  nourishing  juice,  which  is  dried,  and 
forms  a  very  useful  article  of  food.  The  bread-fruit  tree,  and  plantain,  pro- 
duce fruits  resembling  bread  prepared  from  grain;  and  the  gum  forests  of  Africa 
furnish  Gum  Arabic,  a  valuable  article  of  food  for  those  who  are  crossing  the 
deserts,  on  account  of  its  dryness  and  lightness. 

In  these  forests  also,  we  find  the  hardest,  most  durable,  and  most  beautiful  kinds 
of  wood,  as  the  mahogany,  the  iron-wood,  and  ihe  teak-tree  which  is  more  dur- 
able than  the  oak  for  ship  building.  The  various  kinds  of  dye-wood,  such  as 
logwood,  camwood,  &c.  can  only  be  obtained  here. 

789.  This  zone  also  abou.ids  with  the  most  delicious  fruits — the  tamarind, 
pine-apple,  guava,  banana,  lic.  Ii  is  the  native  and  the  only  region  of  the  spices, 
cimiamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  pepper;  and  of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  the  vari- 
ous fragrant  and  medicinal  gums.  Coffee,  tea,  and  the  sugar  cane,  are 
articles  peculiar  to  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  the  Hot  Regions  bordering  on  it. 

790.  Wheat  and  most  other  grains  of  temperate  climates,  begin  to  degenerate 
in  the  Warm  Regions;  and  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  they  are  productive  only  on  ele- 
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vated  grounds.  The  principal  grains  cultivated,  arc  maize,  wliich  flourishes 
from  the  Cold  Regions  even  to  the  equator — rice,  which  is  probably  the  chief  food 
of  one  third  of  our  race;  and  millet.  Valuable  substitutes  for  grain,  are  found 
in  the  bread  fruit  and  plantain — the  cassava  and  manioc  roots  of  America — the 
taro-root  of  Polynesia — and  the  yam — which  form  a  bread  not  less  palatable  than 
grain,  and  produce  far  more  abundantly. 

791.  In  ascending  the  mountains' of  ihe  Torrid  Zone,  as  the  temperature 
varies,  each  section  has  its  own  distinct  plants,  and  we  find  in  succession  <he 
productions  of  every  region  from  the  equator-to  the  poles. 


(11.)  ANIMALS. 


(29.)  Termites  Ant-hills  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

792.  Among  the  animals  of  the  earth,  a  small  number  of  beasts  of  prey,  and 
poisonous  reptiles,  and  mischievous  animals  or  insects,  are  only  scourges  to  tht> 
human  race.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  animal  tribes  are  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  man,  and  contribute  very  much  to  his  subsistence  and  comfort.  The  vari- 
ety of  form,  and  size,  and  strength,  and  uses,  which  is  found  among  them,  and 
their  adaptation  to  every  existing  climate  and  soil,  form  a  distinct  source  of  testi- 
mony to  the  wis^lom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

79.3.  Domestic  animals  supply  man  with  milk  and  the  luxuries  formed  from  it, 
and  feed  him  with  their  flesh.  Their  skins,  and  wool,  and  hair,  form  important 
articles  of  clothing.  Many  of  the  wild  animals  are  eagerly  hunted  for  their  skins 
and  fur,  or  for  the  oil  procure:!  froin  them. 

794.  The  situation  of  animals,  like  that  of  vegetables,  is  regulated  chiefly  by 
clii^ate  or  soil.  Some  animals  subsist  in  almost  ail  latitudes  where  cultivation  is 
practicable,  and  inhabitants  can  become  numerous.  By  means  of  co.mmerce,  they 
have  been  distrilnited  to  everv  portion  of  the  globe.  Among  these,  a  kind  Provi- 
dence has  placeJ  the  most  useful  domestic  animals.  The  ox,  the  horse,  and  the 
swine,  are  found  in  all  latitudes  between  the  Frozen  Regions  on  the  north  and 
south;  and  the  sheej),  the  goat,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  even  within  these  regions. 
Among  wild  animals,  the  fox,  tiie  Ijear,  the  hare,  the  deer,  the  squirrel,  the  rat, 
the  mouse,  and  th.e  weazel,  are  found  in  all  habitable  latitudes. 

795.  The  dog  is  the  companion  of  man,  in  all  climates.  In  many  countries  of 
theTrozen  Regions,  dogs  are  the  only  domestic  animals.    They  are  harnessed  in 
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pledges,  and  travel  with  great  ra[)irlily,  guidrd  chiefly  by  the  voice  of  the  driver. 
The  dog  and  the  swine  are  almost  the  only  domestic  animals  found  in  the  islands 
of  the  I'acific  Ocean;  and  both  are  used  for  food.  Tiie  cat  is  scarcely  less  com- 
mon than  the  dog.  The  rat  and  mouse  also,  are  found  wherever  sliips  have  gono 
or  man  exists,  south  of  the  Frozen  Regions;  but  in  Lapland,  Greenland,  anc 
Northern  Siberia,  we  find  in  their  place  the  leming,or  Norway  rat,  uiiich  inhabits 
some  parts  of  these  regions,  and  migrates  in  vast  bodies  from  one  district  to  ano- 
ther in  search  of  food. 

796.  Of  all  wild  animals,  the  fox  'of  various  species  is  the  most  extensively 
distributed.  Vast  troops  inhabit  Nova  Zembia  and  the  shores  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean;  and  they  are  not  less  numerous  in  Bengal,  Egypt,  and  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
The  new  continent  is  also  said  to  abound  with  them;  but  their  existence  in  South 
America  is  doubtful.  The  sciuirrcl  al.-o  inliabits  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
from  Siberia  to  Siam;  and  is  found  in  Africa  and  America. 

797.  The  temp.erature  of  theoceairis  so  uniform,  that  ihe  various  tribes  offish 
distribute  tiiemselvea  through  all  latitudes,  more  readily  and  extensively  than  other 
animals.  Their  aspect,  iiowever,  varies  greatly  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Those  of  cold  regions  migrate  in  the  winter,  to  the  seas  and  j  ivers  of  more  tem- 
perate countries,  where  many  of  them  (ieposite  their  spawn.  In  lliis  way,  the 
shad  and  the  sal.non  visit  the  rivers  of  (he  United  States,  and  the  b.erring  the 
western  coast  of  Europe;  and  furnish  vah;id)le  stores  of  food.  Tlie  banks  of 
Newfotmdiand  are  the  resort  of  immetise  niinibers  of  codilsh ;  and  100,003  men 
are  employed  here  in  th?.  fishery. 

Many  species  of  birds  also  of  the  Tenijjerate  Zones,  migrate  during  the  winter 
to  warm  regions,  and  return  every  spring  to  their  usual  haunts."  While  many 
animals  are  thus  extensively  scattered,  each  zone  is  marked  by  the  residence  of 
animals  peculiar  to  it.  f 

TORRID  ZONE. 

798.  The  Torrid  Zone  is  not  less  remarkable  (or  the  luxuriance  of  animal 
ilian  of  vegetable  life.  It  produces  the  largest  and  most  beauliful  animals,  as  well 
as  the  fiercest  and  most  dangerous,  found  upon  the  globe.  "  The  mighty  elephant 
traverses  its  forests,  and  tlie  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus  roll  their  enormous 
bulk  in  its  streams."    TI'O  hippopotaiiius  is  found  only  in  tlie  rivers  of  Africa. 

799.  The  two-horned  rhinoceros  ovx-\\v»  only  in  Southern  Africa;  hwi  ti'.e  spe- 
cies with  one  horn  is  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  China,  as  far  north  as  SO^.  In 
this  zone  are  foimd  the  most  ibrmiiiable  beasts  of  jirey — the  lion,  tlie  tiger,  (he 
leopard,  the  panther,  the  ounce,  and  the  hyena  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  tlie  jaguar 
and  puma,  of  South  America. 

The  lion  is  chiedy  confine  !  to  Af  i.  a  and  Vveslern  Asia,  and  is  most  fierce  in 
Northern  Afi  ica.  The  royal  tiger  of  India  is  surpassed  by  none  of  ilie  beasts  of 
prey  in  f(  rocity  anil  power.  It  sunietimes  strays  as  far  as  40 or  50^  north  lati- 
tude, 'i'he  jaguar  vies  wiili  tlie  tiger  in  size  ami  lierceijess,  and  lesembles  the 
pantiier  in  its  skin.  The  puma  or  cougar,  sometimes  called  t!ie  American  lion, 
is  destitute  of  a  mane,  and  has  njore  l  esemblance  to  a  wolf  in  the  form  of  its  body. 
It  is  found  as  far  as  51)-"  s  lUtli  of  the  cfjuator.  The  largest  quadi  uped  of  South 
America  is  the  tapii",  about  tlie  height  of  a  cow. 

800.  The  Torrid  Zone  swarms  v»  ith  reptiles,  some  of  enormous  strength,  and 
many  armed  with  fatal  poison.  Those  of  the  crocodile  family,  the  crocodile  of 
Africa,  the  alligator  and  cayman  of  America,  and  the  gavial  of  India,  fill  all  the 
rivers  of  this  zone,  and  stand  ready  to  devour  the  incautious  traveller.  The  ana- 
conda, or  boa  constrictor,  of  South  America  and  Africa  and  the  Asiatic  Isles,  is 
compared  to  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  crushes  large  and  powerful  animals  for  his 
prey,  by  winding  liis  coils  around  them.  The  asp,  and  many  of  the  smaller  rep- 
tiles, are  armed  with  a  poison  of  peculiar  deadliness.* 

801.  The  family  of  bats  is  distributed  throughout  the  world,  but  it  is  only  in 
tlie  Torrid  Zone  we  find  the  vampire,  that  species  which  sucks  the  blood  from 
man  while  sleeping. 


*  Edinburgh  Gazetteer. 
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Even  insects  appear  in  this  zone  in  ?ucli  numbers  and  power  as  to  become  for- 
midable. Tlie  poisonous  tarantula,  and  the  scorpion,  are  natives  of  this  zone 
The  termites,  or  white  ants  of  India  and  Africa,  penetrate  the  beams  of  houses, 
and  destroy  limbers,  chests,  books,  and  clotliing,  in  a  few  hours.  They  are  only 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  lengfn,  but  they  erect  pyramids  of  clay  snfiicienlly  compact 
to  sustain  the  weiglit  of  several  men," to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet.  These  are 
divided  very  curiously  into  numerous  apartments,  and  are  far  more  wonderful 
works  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  whicli  erects  them,  lhan  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt. 

802.  The  air  of  most  countries  in  this  zone  is  fdlod  with  small  insects,  many 
of  which  inflict  painful  stings,  and  the  forests  swarm  with  such  multitudes,  that 
the  traveller  can  scarcely  avoid  swallowing  them  with  his  food,  and  inhaling  them 
with  his  breath.  Locusts  and  even  flies  assemble  in  such  immense  bodies  as  to 
laj'  waste  the  earth,  and  drive  nations  I)efore  them.  This  scourge  is  often  felt  in 
the  Hot  Regions  bordering  on  this  zone.  At  night,  the  tropical  forests  are  bril- 
liantly illuminated  bv  myriads  q{  fireflies. 

803.  Among  the  quadrupeds,  the  bounding  antelope,  the  striped  zebra,  and  the 
tall  camelopard,  are  remarkable  for  benuty.  The  gazelle,  tlie  species  of  antelope 
so  distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  brilliancv  of  its  eyes,  is  found  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  in  Turkey,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  The' camehjpard,  which  is  from  10  to  15 
feet  in  height,  is  found  in  the  middle  countries  of  Africa,  as  far  as  23^  of  south 
latitude. 

80-1.  The  numerous  birds  of  this  zone  are  adorned  with  the  richest  plumage. 
The  peacock  is  a  native  of  India.  The  feathers  of  the  ostrich  and  the  bird  of 
paradise  are  the  ornaments  of  kiags.  3.1a:iy,  like  the  parrot,  utter  a  sound  re- 
sembling the  hu:nan  voice.  But  they  are  generally  inferior  to  those  of  the  Tem- 
perate Zone  in  the  melody  of  their  notes.  Some  of  tlie  tropical  birds  rival 
quadrupeds  in  size  and  strength.  Such  are  the  ostrich  of  Africa — the  nandu,  or 
ostrich  of  South  America — and  tlie  condor,  a  bird  of  jirey,  which  soars  above  the 
tops  of  tlie  Andes. 

805.  The  forests  are  enlivened  by  the  various  tribes  of  7nonkeys  which  are 
confined  to  this  zone,  and  the  Hot  Regions  bordering  upon  it.  The  ourang  ou- 
tang,  and  its  kindred  species,  which  approach  most  nearly  to  man  in  appearance, 
are  f  jund  in  Borneo,  and  a  few  of  the  Asiatic  i?la:ids  an  I  in  some  parts  of  Africa. 

806.  The  tn  picul  seas  are  also  populous.  The  fish  here  shine  w  ilh  brilliant 
colors,  and  the  flying  fijh  is  seen  skimming  througli  the  air.  The  shark  displays 
the  ferocity  of  a  beast  of  prey.  The  shellfish  are  larger  and  finer  than  in  the 
colder  regions.  The  oyster  which  furnishes  the  pearl,  is  almost  confined  to  the 
tropical  seas,  and  is  most  abundant  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  its  branches.  In  this 
zone  almost  exclusively,  we  find  the  coral  polypi,  so  insignificant  in  themselves, 
but  so  remarkable  for  liie  size  and  extent  of  their  stony  structures.  The  finest 
red  coral,  however,  wlii(;h  is  used  as  an  ornament,  is  chiefly  obtained  in  the 
l^Iediterranean  Sea.  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  ami  Barbary."  The  coral  fishery  is 
here  very  productive. 

807.  Among  domestic  animals,  ihe  ass  and  the  mule  are  t!ie  most  extensively 
used  as  beasts  of  burden,  in  the  countries  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  In  moist 
countries,  the  elephant  is  traiaed  and  used  for  this  purpose,  esjjecially  in  India, 
and  is  very  vaUiable  lor  its  docility  and  sag-acity.  It  is  even  taught  to  assist  in 
imladiug  ships.  Its  tusks  of  ivory  are  sometimes  six  feet  in  length.  In  Asia,  il 
is  found  as  far  as  30^  of  north  latitude;  in  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
to  20^  north  latitUile.  In  the  dry  and  desert  regions  of  Western  Asia  and 
Northern  Africa,  the  dromcdaiy  is  ahno.-l  the  only  beast  of  burden.  This  ani 
mal,  and  the  camel,  are  f.irni:.hed  with  separate  stomachs  or  cells,  in  which  they 
carry  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  use  it  sparingly  as  necessity  requires.  Tiiey 
can  thus  supply  themselves  at  a  watering  place  for  a  journey  even  of  fifteen  days; 
and  are  enabled  to  traverse  regions  where  other  animals  would  perish  wilh  thirst 
The  dromedary  conveys  all  the  goods  which  are  transported  across  r^ortheru  Af 
rica  and  Arabia. 

808.  In  South  America  the  lama,  vicuna,  and  guanuco,  are  used  for  trans- 
porting goods  over  the  Andes.    They  are  much  smaller  than  tlie  ca.mel ;  but  ibev 
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are  not  less  important  nm^ng  their  native  rocks  and  mountains,  where  scarcely 
any  other  animal  can  travel.  The  buffalo,  or  hunched  ox,  is  also  used  as  a  beast 
of  burden  in  Africa  and  India.  In  South  Africa,  the  oxen  are  even  used  for 
riding,  like  horses;  and  are  said  to  possess  great  activity  and  fierceness.  The 
oxen  of  South  America  are  derived  from  the  Etn-opean  breed,  and  are  chiefly  used 
for  food  or  killed  for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  The  Aorse  is  found  in  most  countries 
of  the  Torrid  Zone,  but  is  less  used  than  other  beasts  of  burden.  The  milk  and 
flesh  of  the  camel,  the  ass,  the  buffalo,  and  the  goat,  afford  the  chief  supply  of 
animal  food  in  this  zone.   But  all  species  of  animals  are  eaten  by  savage  tribes. 

WARM,  TEMPERATE,  AND  COLT)  REGIONS. 

809.  In  the  Warm,  Temperate,  and  Cold  Regions,  the  animal  tribes  gradu- 
ally diminish  in  number,  magnitude,  and  ferocity.  No  land  animals  of  these  re- 
gions now  existing,  vie  with  the  elephant  in  size.  The  wolf,  the  bear,  and  the 
lynx,  are  the  priaci|ml  beasts  of  prey  in  Europe;  and  in  America,  the  wolf,  the 

.  panther,  and  catamount,  or  cougar,  and  bear.  The  grisly  bear  of  Missouri  is  an 
animal  of  uncommon  ferocity  and  strength;  and  the  brown  bear  of  the  Alps  ap- 
pears to  resemble  it.  But  with  this  exception  the  beasts  of  prey  of  these  regions 
fall  far  short  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger  in  fierceness. 

810.  The  tribes  of  reptiles  gradually  diminish  in  advancing  towards  the  poles, 
until  they  disappear  entirely  in  the  Polar  Regions.  The  number  and  venom  of 
those  which  are  poisonous,  are  also  diminished.  In  the  Warm  Regions,  insects 
continue  very  troublesome;  but  on  advancing  north,  the  frosts  of  winter  check 
their  multiplication,  and  they  produce  no  serious  inconvenience,  except  in  the  hol- 
est  season,  or  in  marshy  countries. 

The  birds  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  are  inferior  in  size  and  brilliancy  to  those 
of  the  Torrid  Zone;  but  they  surpass  them  in  the  sweetness  of  their  note. 

811.  The  deer,  the  hare, -the  rabbit,  the  squirrel,  and  the  elk,  abound  in  the 
forests  of  this  zone,  and  furnish  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  savage  tribes,  and  in 
newly  settled  countries.  In  the  western  part  of  America,  the  bison,  or  American 
ox,  (usually,  but  impropei  ly  called  the  buffalo,)  is  the  most  valuable  animal  both 
for  its  flesh  and  skin.  Vast  herds  wander  over  th.e  plains  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but  the  number  is  diminishing. 

The  beaver  is  also  a  native  of  this  zone.  These  animals  are  remarkable  fur 
their  imlustry  and  ingenuity  in  building  tiuiber  huts,  and  for  their  mode  of  living 
in  families.  They  are  much  sought  on  account  of  their  skins.  Small  numbers 
are  still  found  between  20^  and  60^  of  north  latitude,  especially  in  America.  But 
they  are  goiierally  extir|)ated,  as  a  country  becomes  thickly  settled.  The  martin, 
the  otter,  and  several  oiher  furred  animals,  also  occur  in  this  zone.  The  elk  is 
found  from  52^  to  64^  in  Etu  ope,  and  iVoni  45^  to  52^^  in  America,  or  chiefly  with- 
in the  Cold  Regions. 

812.  Tiie  Temperate  Zone  seems  to  be  tlie  nutive  region  of  the  most  useful  do- 
mestic animals;  the  horse,  th?  ox,  the  shepp,  tiie  ass,  and  the  mule.  The  horse 
is  fouiid  from  Patagonia  to  Iceland  and  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  is  mi)st  perfect  in  the 
centre  of  this  /, on:".  The  Arabia-i  horses  are  most  remarkable  for  swiftness  and 
fire.  Tiiose  of  tiie  midJle  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  especially  in  middle  Europe, 
are  larger  and  stronger,  and  are  considered  the  most  useful,  in  Asia,  the  horse  is 
not  found  beyond  64-  of  latitude.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  tli3  islands  of 
Scotland,^  there  is  a  dwarfish  race,  often  called  the  Shetland,  or  Welsh  poney. 

813.  The  ox  attains  the  greatest  degree  of  courage  and  power  in  the  Warm  Re- 
gions; as  is  evinced  in  th.e  bull-fighis  of  Spain.  In  climates  whicli  are  moist  and 
cold,  such  as  Northern  Germany  and  Ireland,  the  ox  grows  largest,  and  the  cow 
yields  milk  most  abundantly.  In  Iceland,  the  cattle  thrive  remarkably;  and  the 
ancient  colony  of  Greeukin  I  exported  butter  and  beef.  In  Tibet,  aud'the  neigh- 
boring table-land,  is  a  peculiar  species,  called  the  yak,  or  grunting  ox. 

814.  The  ass  and  mule  flourish  best  between  20^  and  40^;  and  here  they  are 
often  found  large,  handsome,  lively,  and  docile.  The  mules  of  Spain  are  some- 
times even  preferred  to  horses.  These  animals  do  not  endure  severe  cold;  and  in 
Europe,  they  are  rarely  seen  beyond  52^.  The  wild  ass  of  Tarfary,  which  is  es- 
teemed delicious  food,  is  not  found  beyond  48*^. 
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^  815.  Til  the  dry  regions  of  this  zone  in  Turkey,  and  the  south  of  Russia,  Sibe- 
ria, and  Tartaiy,  the  Bacfrian  camel,  with  two  humps,  is  as  valuable  as  the 
dromedary  of  Afrii^a.  It  is  in  use  from  the  Blac  k  Sea  to  the  Pacific,  as  far  north 
«s  lalitutle  55".  It  is  said  not  to  endure  the  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone;  and  in 
China  and  India,  it  does  not  thrive  south  of  28°  of  latitude.  * 

FROZEN  REGIONS. 

816.  In  the  Frozen  Regions,  we  find  so  great  a  difTercnce  in  the  state  of  veg- 
etation, that  few  animals  of  more  temperate  climates  can  subsist.  The  plains  are 
covered  with  the  reindeer,  the  sable,  the  ermine,  and  other  animals  protected  from 
the  cold  by  a  rich  covering  of  fur,  which  becomes  an  article  of  comfoit  and  luxury 
to  man.  In  approaching  nearer  the  pole,  both  animal  aiul  vegetable  life  seera 
almost  extinct.  The  white  bear  roams  unmolested  over  these  regions  of  frost, 
and  frequently  passes  from  one  country  to  another  on  the  floating  ice.  The  polar 
fox  advances  still  farther  north. 

817.  But  the  ocean,  from  its  milder  temperature,  sopports  a  vast  amount  of  ani- 
mal life  Tiie  pular  seas  swarm  with  herring  and  other  small  fi>h,  which  are  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  sterile  regions.  They  also  abounil 
with  seals  and  sea  otters.  The  great  walrus,  or  sea  horse,  is  found  in  herds 
upon  the  ice;  and  tlie  whale,  the  monarch  of  the  ocean,  makes  this  his  chosen 
resort.  The  seal,  t!)e  wahus,  and  the  whale,  are  all  invested  with  a  thick  coat  of 
oil,  which  protects  them  from  the  cold,  and  serves  the  natives  of  these  dark  and 
frozen  regions  for  light,  and  fuel,  and  food.  The  fur  of  the  seal  is  also  valuable, 
and  the  setil  fislieries,  (carried  on  chiefly  for  the  skins,)  employ  great  numbers  of 
sliips  in  the  Greenland  seas — around  Cape  Horn — and  on  the  North  West  Coast 
of  America. 

The  birds  of  this  zone,  and  the  neighboring  region,  assume  a  softer  covering, 
and  the  down  of  tlie  eider-duck,  is  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

818.  At  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Cold  Regions,  the  ordinary  beasts  of 
burden  of  the  Temperate  Zone  become  small  and  stunted,  or  fail  entirely  for  want 
of  food.  Tlie  reindeer  and  the  dog  are  used  in  their  stead.  The  reindeer,  of  all 
known  quadrupeds,  has  its  range  nearest  the  pole.  It  is  found  on  all  the  coasts  of 
the  Froien  Ocean.  In  Scandinavia,  it  can  scarcely  exist  south  of  65^.  In  Rus- 
sia, it  extends  to  So-*.  In  Asia,  it  descends  as  low  as  50^;  and  among  the  Tun- 
guses  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  in  America,  to  a  lower  latitude.  Within  these 
limits  onlv,  it  finds  the  moss  adapted  for  its  food.  This  animal  not  only  serves  as 
a  beast  of  burden,  but  supplies  the  natives  of  these  northern  regions  with  most  of 
their  food,  from  its  milk  and  flesh;  while  the  skin  furnishes  much  of  their  cloth- 
ing; and  the  siaews,  tlteir  thread. 

VARIETIES  IN  ANIMALS. 

819.  Where  the  same  animals  are  found  in  various  latitudes,  their  character 
is  often  materially  changed.  The  dog,  at  the  equator  and  around  the  poles, 
changes  his  bark  for  a  howl  or  murmur.  In  the  Frozen  Region,  he  assumes  the 
shaggy  appearance,  and  much  of  the  ferocity  of  the  wolf,  to  which,  indeed,  he  is 
thought  to  be  allied.  Tlio  sheep,  which  is  covered  wiih  the  softest  wool  in  llie 
Cold  Region,  produces  nothing  finer  than  hair  in  t!ic  Equatorial  Region.  The 
fox,  which  is  only  hairy  in  warm  counJrirs,  produces  the  softest  fur  in  the  Polar 
Regions;  and  ihe^bear  undergoes  changes  somewhat  similar. 

820.  The  animals  of  different  continents,  and  often  cf  particular  portions  of 
continents,  are  very  different  from  each  otiier.  Indeed,  Humboldt  says,  that  no 
species  is  connnon'to  both  continents ;  and  that  all  which  appear  similar,  have 
fniportant  points  of  difference.  The  cat,  the  dog,  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  hog, 
were  not  natives  of  America,  but  brought  from  the  Eastern  Continent.  The  ani- 
mals of  New  Holland  are  peculiar  to  that  country. 

821.  Particular  differences  also  exist  in  animals  of  the  same  species,  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  which  are  not  attributable  to  climate  or  to  any  other  known  cause. 
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The  ffoat  of  Tn>et  protluces  a  fleece  of  a  texture  unknown  in  any  other  animal  of 
J,e  iec  es  The  seal  and  other  animals  of  the  Antarctic  Reg.ons  differ  eut.refy 
tm'  tl  OS  of  the  Arctic  Regions.  TUe  elephant  of  Ind.a  .s  dXlerent  from  that 
of  Africa  and  the  rhinoceros  also.  Vanet.es  also  occlm-  .n  confguous  countues 
of  whose  causes  we  are  ignorant.  The  race  of  5Uj.»e  ,n  P.e.lmon  |f  ""'ve  fa  y 
black ;  and  so  generally  in  Italy,  that  swine's  flesh  is  often  called  \neio,  the 
?  alian  name  for  black.'  In  Normandy,  they  are  ahyays  white,  and  in  Bararia 
reddish-brown.  The  hair  of  the  swine  ot  Normandy,  is  loo  soft  to  be  used  for 
brushes;  and  that  of  the  domestic  swine  is  universally  different  from  hat  of  the 
wild  boar.  Herds  of  swine,  with  solid  hoofs,  are  found  m  Hungary  and  Sweden, 
ahhou-h  this  animal  is  universally  cloven-footed  in  other  countries.  * 

The  varieties  of  size,  form,  and  color  in  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  sheep,^nd  espe- 
cially the  dog,  are  numberless,  and  many  of  them  are  hereditary  which  have  orig- 
inated within  the  memory  of  man.  New  varieties  sometimes  arise  at  the  present 
day,  such  as  the  otter-breed  of  sheep  in  New-England,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
sofficient  care.  .  ...        ,        „  r,.^ 

These  varieties  are  most  numerous  in  domestic  animals,  and  occur  more  fie- 
quently  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  farther  removed  from  its  natural  conditiou, 
and  habits,  and  food. 

(II.)  MINERALS. 


(30.)  Diamond-washing  in  Brazil. 

822.  Minerals  are  not  distributed  on  the  earth  according  to  climates,  like 
animals  and  vegetables.  But  by  the  kindness  of  Providence,  those  which  are 
most  necessary  to  man  are  found  in  almost  ail  countries;  and  others  are  more  or 
less  abundant,  according  to  their  importance.  It  is  remarkable  also,  that  the 
most  liarren  portions  of  the  earth  are  tlie  most  fruitful  in  mineral  treasures. 

823.  The  metals  are  sometimes  found  pure,  but  lliey  are  generally  mixed  with 
other  minerals,  iti  a  etony  substance  termed  ore.  Tliey  are  found  occasionally  in 
beds,  or  large  masses,  but  usually  in  veins,  passing  through  other  rocks.  The 
veins  vary  in  width,  from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet.  Sometimes  they  extend 
many  miles  in  length,  varying  in  breadiU  in  different  parts.  Their  depth  is  often 
very  great,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  t!ie  bottom  of  veins  has  ever  been  found; 
but  they  are  often  neglected,  because  the  ore  is  too  poor,  or  the  digging  too  ex- 
pensive. Coal,  salt,  and  iron,  are  frequently  found  in  beds  of  great  extent,  but 
usually  of  no  great  deptlu 

824.  In  digging  an  excavation,  or  mine,  to  procure  any  of  these  minerals,  the 
coarse  of  the  vein  or  bed  is  usually  followed,  and  the  size  of  the  mine  is  propor- 
tioned to  its  size  and  extent.  The  largest  excavations  are  those  of  salt  mines, 
some  of  which  are  sevf>ral  miles  in  extent.  The  deepest  mine  in  Europe  is  at 
Fruttenburgh,  in  Ruheraia,  which  is  3,090  feet  in  depth. 

*  Prichard  on  Man. 
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825.  Some  minerals  are  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  mingled  with  its 
soil  or  sand ;  as  is  commonly  the  fact  with  gold  and  the  precious  stones.  In  thi» 
case,  the  mineral  is  procured  by  washing  the  sands,  as  represented  in  the  engrav- 
ing,  (No.  30.) 

METALS. 

826.  Gold  is  the  most  precious  of  the  metals,  and  is  usually  found  in  grains, 
or  gold  dust,  in  a  pure  state.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  gold  of  commerce  is 
obtained  by  washing  the  sands  of  rivers  and  alluvions,  and  it  is  most  abundant  in 
countries  near  the  Equator. 

Gold  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  nowhere  in  large  quantities  The 
sands  of  the  Danube — the  Rhine — the  Rhone — the  Garonne — llieTagus,  and  many 
other  rivers,  contain  small  quantities.  The  chief  mines  of  importance  are  at 
Kremnitz,  in  Austria,  which  produce  more  than  all  tlie  rest  of  Europe.  Mines 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  rhe  Ural  Mountains. 

Africa  furnishes  large  quantities  of  goKI,  which  are  washed  down  by  the  rivers. 
It  is  especially  abundant  on  the  Niger — in  Western  Africa — and  on  the  coast  of 
Zanguebar;  and  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Japan  also,  and  the 
JEast  India  Islands,  particularly  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebez,  produce  gold 
fur  commerce. 

But  Mexico  and  South  America  produce  gold  in  far  greater  abundance  than 
any  other  countries  on  the  globe.  The  whole  amount  is  11  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. A  single  mine  furnishes  more  than  all  Europe.  It  is  found  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  almost  throughout  their  whole  extent,  sometimes  embraced  in  veins  of 
primary  or  secondary  rocks.  Brazil  produces  large  quantities — chiefly  from  allu- 
vial sands. 

In  the  United  States,  gold  was  discovered  long  since  in  Cabarras  County,  in 
North  Carolina.  It  has  since  been  found  in  considerable  abundance,  throughout 
the  whole  region  between  the  Allegany  Mountains  and  the  alluvion  of  the  coast, 
from  Virginia,  to  Georgia  and  Alabama.  During  the  year  1S30,  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States  received  Gold  to  the  amount  of  466,000  dollars,  and  in  1834,  of 
about  900,000  dollars,  from  this  region. 

827.  Platina  is  a  grayish  metal,  more  rare,  and  on  some  accounts,  more  val- 
uable than  gold,  and  is  usuallv  found  in  connection  with  it.  It  occurs  in  several 
gold  washings  of  South  America,  and  has  also  been  discovered  in  St.  Domingo — 
and  in  the  Ui  al  Mountains  so  abundantly,  that  it  is  now  coined  into  money.  Too 
little  has  been  obtained  to  render  it  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

828.  Silver,  as  well  as  gold,  is  found  in  unequalled  abTindance  in  yiexico 
and  South  America,  particularly  amoncr  the  Andes.  Mexico  yieh^s  about  22 
millions  of  dollars,  and  Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  10  millions  annually.  It 
is  usuallv  found  in  ores;  but  frequently  pure,  and  in  large  masses.  The  first  mine-j 
were  discovered  at  Potosi,  by  an  Indian,  who  tore  up  a  bush  in  ascending  the 
mountain,  and  found  a  mass  of  silver  teneath  it.  Huantaya  in  Peru,  and  Guanax- 
uato  in  Mexico,  contain  some  of  the  most  productive  mines.  The  latter  has  a 
vein  of  silver  ore  180  feet  wide,  and  1,600  leel  deep. 

The  quantity  of  silver  fou.id  in  other  parts  of  the  icorld,  is  comparatively  in- 
significant. Schemitz  and  Kremnitz,  in  Hung^ary,  are  the  principal  mines  in  Eu- 
rope. Those  of  Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  ha\e  furnished  very  large  masses  of  pure 
silver.  It  is  also  found  in  Saxony,  and  other  parts  of  Europe — and  at  Kolhyvane, 
in  Silxjria.  In  the  United  States  it  has  only  been  discovered  in  small  quanti- 
ties, at  Huntington,  (Conn.)  Phillipsburgh,  (N.  York.)  and  Portsmouth,  (\.  H.) 

829.  Irox  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals;  and  agreeablv  to  the  general 
order  of  Providence,  the  most  extensively  dilfused.  Its  ores  are  found  abundantly 
in  all  countries,  and  in  every  formation.  It  has  been  discovered  more  extensively 
in  the  northern,  than  in  the  equatorial  regions.  The  principal  ores  are  the  mag- 
netic ore,  and  iron-stone,  of  mountainous  regions ;  and  the  bog-iron  and  iron-earth, 
of  alluvial  districts. 

Great  Britain  and  France  contain  the  most  extensive  mines  in  the  world.  Stoe' 
den  has  large  mines  of  magnetic  ore,  which  produces  the  best  of  bar-iron.  The 
mine  of  Danemora,  is  particularly  celebrated.   At  Gellivara,  in  Swedish  Lapland 
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IS  a  mountain  of  ore  three  miles  in  length.  Norway,  Rufsia,  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Austria,  have  extensive  iron  mines  also.  The  island  of  Elba  cnilains  one  of 
the  most  ancient  known,  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  play  of  colors  on  the  ore. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  numerous  and  inexhaustible  beds  of  ir(.n  ore— 
particularly  aion?  the  Allegany  or  Apalachian  Mountains,  from  Franconia,  in 
New-Hampshire,  to  Georgia.  Twelve  mines  ure  now  open  in  Virginia.  Ken- 
iBckv,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  also  abound  in  iron,  New-York,  New-Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  produce  oi-e  in  abundance,  of  a  quality  not  excetded  in  Swe- 
den. New-Jersey,  besides  the  iron-stone  in  the  nordi,  has  extensive  beds  of  bog- 
ore  on  tl»e  coast,  which  are  renewed  in  some  years  after  lliey  lia\e  been  once 
exhausted.  Similar  beds  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  alluvial  coast,  souUi  of  New- 
Jersey  ;  but  they  are  not  extensively  wrought. 

In  Connecticut,  importJint  mines  are  wrought  at  Salisbury,  and  at  other  places 
in  Litchfield  County.  Massachusetts  has  a  number  of  jaines;  and  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont  contain  numerous  beds  of  ore. 

830.  Copper  ranks  next  to  iron  in  utility;  and  though  less  alnjndant,  occurs 
in  many  regions  of  the  globe.  It  is  often  found  in  pure  metallic  niasses,  some- 
times very  large.  On  lake  Superior,  where  it  abounds,  a  single  mass  on  tlie. 
Onontagon  River,  is  estimated  to  exceed  a  ton  in  weight. 

England  has  the  most  extensive  mines  of  coppej-  known,  particularly  in  Corn- 
wall; and  produces  somewhat  more  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe- 

Considei-able  mines  are  also  wrought  in  tlie  middle  and  north  of  Europe — 
among  the  Ural  Mountains — and  in  Siberia.  Greenland,  Iceland,  Tartary,  and 
Japan,  also  furnish  copper;  as  well  as  Barbary,  Southern  Africa,  and  tlie  southern 
part  of  South  America. 

Copper  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States;  but  no  mines  are 
now  wrought.   That  of  Bellvilfe,  near  Newark,  (N.  J.)  was  formerly  productive. 

Zinc,  the  metal  which  is  combined  with  copper,  to  form  brass,  is  found  in 
manv  countries,  in  considerable  abundance. 

S31.  Lead  is  found  more  or  less  in  all  countries.  It  is  said  to  be  rare,  how- 
ever, in  the  L^ral  Mountains,  and  in  Peru,  although  other  metals  are  abundant. 

It  is  found  in  the  greatest  quantities  in  Great  Britain,  and  especially  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Lead  Hills  of  Scotland.  The  mines  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  chietiy 
found  in  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  produce  less  than  those  of  Great  Britain 
a]one. 

The  United  States  contain  several  extensive  beds  of  lead  ore.  The  mine  at 
Southampton,  Mass.  is  the  principal  one  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Lead  is  found, 
however,  on  the  Schuylkill  River — on  the  Great  Kenhaway — at  Middletown, 
(Conn.) — and  in  most  of  the  states  comprised  in  the  primary  and  secondary  regions. 

The  lead  mines  of  Missouri,  lying  near  the  IMis.oissippi  River,  are  among  the 
richest  in  the  world.  The  ore  is  found  abundantly  within  two  feet  of  the  surface, 
in  detached  masses,  weighing  from  1  to  ISOO  pounds.  The  annual  produce  is  es- 
timated at  three  millions  of  pounds. 

The  Lead  Mines  of  Illinois,  Ua.\e  been  wrought  until  recently  by  the  Indians, 
who  sold  the  ore  to  the  whiles;  and  produced  30,000  or  40,000  pounds  annually. 

832.  Tin  is  found  in  few  countries  in  the  world.  The  principal  mines  of 
Europe  are  in  Cornwall,  in  England.  They  are  very  extensive  and  ancient,  and 
have  supplied  most  of  the  tin  of  comtnerce,  from  the  time  of  the  Phenicians. 

The  Saxon  Mountains,  and  Gallieia,  in  Spain,  also  produce  tin.  It  exists  in 
Mexico  and  Chili,  but  not  in  any  quantity;  and  has  not  been  discovered  in  the 
United  States.  The  Island  of  Banca,  in  the  East  Indies,  contains  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  ore;  and  it  is  found  in  India,  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Japan. 

833.  Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  is  also  a  rare  metal.  The  principal  mines 
known  are  those  of  Ahnaden,  near  Cordova,  in  Spain — Deuxponts,  in  Germany, 
— Idria,  in  Austria — and  Guanca  Velica,  in  Peru.  It  is  found  in  Mexico  and 
New-Grenada.  Small  quantities,  in  the  form  of  black  and  red  sand,  have  been 
foutid  in  the  United  States,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair, 
and  Erie,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Vermillion  River. 

834.  Cobalt,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  giving  a  blue  color  to  glass  and  porce- 
lain, is  obtained  almost  entirely  from  Germany.  A  mine  has  been  discovered  and 
wrought  ia  Ciiatham^  near  Middletown,  (Conn.) 
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835.  Arsenic  is  a  metal  found  in  most  of  the  mining  countries  of  Europe;  but 
is  ciiiefly  procured  from  Germany  and  the  countries  on  the  Medilerranean  Sea. 
Some  of  its  ores  form  brilliant  colors  for  the  painter. 

836.  A.vtimony  and  Bismuth  are  brittle  metals;  which  are  combined  with 
lead  to  form  the  metil  for  printing  types.  They  are  not  common;  and  are  ob- 
tained in  commerce  from  the  mines  in  Europe,  particularly  of  Germar.y. 

There  are  several  other  metals  less  common  and  important,  of  which  the  princi 
pal  are  Manganese,  IS'ickel,  Tungsten,  Molybdenum,  and  Chromium. 

PRECIOUS  STONES. 

837.  The  Precious  Stoxes  are  among  the  rarest  of  minerals.  The  finest 
Sapphires  and  Rubies  come  from  the  Biirman  Empire  and  Ceylon.  The  ruby  ha-; 
also  been  fonnd  in  France,  Bohemia  and  Siberia;  but  is  rare  in  other  parts  of  tht 
world.  The  fine.st  Emeralds  liave  been  obtained  from  Peru,  and  the  neighboring 
districts  of  .\ew-Grenada.  The  emerald  is  also  found  in  Ceylon,  Egypt,  and 
Ethiopia.  It  has  been  discovered  i;i  the  United  States;  and  tiie  Beryl,  an  infe- 
rior species  of  emerald,  occurs  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 

The  Topaz  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Silieria,  the  Ural  Mountains,  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  England  and  Scotland.  The  finest  is  found  in  Brazil.  The  Opal  is  a 
beautiful  stone,  obtained  chiefly  from  Hungary. 

Jasper,  Chalcedony  and  its  varieties  Cornelian,  Onyx,  and  Agate,  are  the 
most  abundant  of  the  stones  termed  precious;  and  are  found  more  or  less  in  al 
most  every  country.  Egypt,  the  East  Indies,  Germany  and  Scotland  appear  to 
furnish  tlie  most  beautiful.   The  Amethyst  is  also  found  in  considerable  abundance 

838.  The  Diamond  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  frorn  India,  Brazil  and  Bor- 
neo. It  always  occurs  in  alluvial  beds,  and  is  obtained  by  washing  the  earth.  In 
Hindoostan,  it  is  found  from  CapeComorin  to  Bengal,  but  chiefly  in  the  provinces 
of  Golconda  and  Visiapour.  The  most  valuable  mine  is  on  the  Kristnah  River. 
In  that  of  Raolconda,  600,000  persons  are  employed.  The  diamonds  of  Brazil 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  provinces  of  Minas,  Geraes,  in  beds  of  gravel  and  sand, 
from  which  they  are  washed  by  slaves. 

BUILDING  STONES. 

839.  The  important  uses  of  Limestone,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  are  well  known. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  minerals  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  occurring  in- 
primary,  transition,  secondary  and  alluvial  regions,  and  assuming  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  It  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  secondary  rocks,  in  the  form  of 
chalk,  common  limestone,  marble,  and  calcareous  spar;  and  it  is  also  the  substance 
of  which  the  coral  reefs  and  islands  are  composed. 

840.  Marble  is  found  in  almost  all  countries  of  much  extent — s^enerally  white 
in  primary  regions — and  colored,  in  secondary.  The  primitive  marble  of  the  island 
of  Paros,  and  of  Carara,  in  Italy,  are  most  celebrated  for  their  fine  grain  and  daz- 
zling whiteness.  Egypt,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  the  British  Isles,  abound  in 
beautiful  marbles,  of  every  color,  and  often  variegated  with  clouds,  veins,  and  spots. 

In  the  United  States,  a  range  of  limestone  extends  along  the  edge  of  the  secon- 
dary region,  through  the  western  parts  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connec- 
ticut; and  quarries  of  marble  are  wrought  at  several  places.  Some  produce  fine 
white  marble;  as  those  of  Pittsfield  and  Washington.  Tiie  Middlebury  marble 
is  beautifully  cloufled.  Pursuing  the  same  direction  along  the  Blue  Ridge,  we 
find  other  beds  of  marble — at  Kingsbridge,  (X.  Y.) — and  in  Montgomery  and 
Lancaster  Counties,  (Penn.)  most  of  which  are  primitive. 

At  ISIilford,  near  .\ew-Haven,  (Conn.)  there  are  quarries  of  yellow,  and  also 
of  green  variegated  marble  of  uncommon  beauty — the  last  resembling  the  celebra- 
ted veril-anliiiue. 

On  the  Potomac  River,  in  3Iaryland,  there  are  extensive  beds  of  a  secondary 
breccia  marble,  which  is  fioely  diversified  with  imbedded  pebbles  and  fragments 
of  various  sizes  and  colors.  The  columns  of  the  capital  at  Washington  are  com- 
posed of  this  marble. 

841.  Chalk  is  another  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  has  never  been  ob- 
served in  America,  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  the  most  abundant 
rock  in  the  north  of  France;  and  extends  through  the  Netherlands  to  England. 
Here  it  forms  tlie  white  cliffs  of  Dover;  and  occurs  in  extensive  beds,  in  other 
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disti  lets.  It  is  also  found  in  Ireland — Denmark — on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic — and  in  Poland  and  the  south  of  Russia.  It  is  in  beds  of  chalk  that  flint 
IS  usually  found. 

842.  Slate,  suitable  for  roofs,  is  a  common  mineral,  and  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  best  occurs  in  York,  Lancaster  and  Wayne 
counties,  (Penti.)  in  Ulster  and  Dutchess  counties,  (N.  Y.)  and  at  Brattleborough 
and  Dummerston,  (Ver.)  On  the  Kennebec  River,  in  Maine,  it  may  be  obtained 
in  tables,  ten  feet  square. 

843.  Sandstone,  commonly  called  Free  Stone,  is  found,  and  used  in  building, 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  the  United  States  the  principal  quarries  are  in 
various  places  from  New-Haven  to  Middletown,  (Conn.)  and  along  Connecticut 
River,  100  miles  in  extent — in  the  neighborhood  of  Newark,  (N.  Jersey,) — and  on 
the  Potomac  River.  The  quarries  at  Newark  and  Middletown  furnish  some  of 
the  best  in  use,  and  large  quantities  are  exported  to  other  slates.  The  sandstone 
of  the  Potomac,  of  which  tiie  capitol  at  Washingt(m  is  built,  is  white  and  very 
fine;  but  it  is  less  durable  than  that  of  many  other  quarries. 

It  is  in  connection  with  secondary  limestone,  slate  and  sandstone,  that  we 
UtfUally  find  the  inflammable  minerals  and  salts.  Coal,  sulphur,  salt,  and  bitumen, 
are  generally  associated  together,  and  gypsum  often  accompanies  them. 

Granite,  which  is  now  extensively  used  as  a  building  stone,  is  found,  as  well 
as  gneiss  in  almost  every  primitive  country.    {See  §  155.) 

inflammable  minerals. 

844.  Coal  is  found  more  or  less  abundantly  in  most  secondary  countries;  but 
it  is  less  common  in  primitive  regions,  whose  rugged  character  prevents  the  dfe- 
gtruction  of  the  forests,  and  renders  coal  unnecessary  for  fuel. 

England  is  remarkable  for  its  coal  mines.  The  principal  are  at  New-Castle, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  Whitehaven  on  die  western.  Coal  is  also 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  Scotland — in  France,  and  Germany — and  in  China. 

It  abounds  in  South  America,  even  at  a  great  height  on  the  Andes.  In  North 
America,  Cape  Breton  and  New-Brunswick,  and  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
produce  coal.  One  of  the  most  extensive  n)ines  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United 
States,  is  near  Richmond,  (Virg.)  in  a  bed  20  miles  in  length. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  coal  beds  are  said  to  extend  over  one  third  of  the  sur- 
face. Beds  of  anthracite,  or  stone  coal  without  bitumen,  of  excellent  quality, 
are  found  along  the  Susquehannah  River,  at  Reading,  and  thence  to  the  sources  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh,  Great  quantities  are  now  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Beds  of  bituminous  coal  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata 
River,  through  all  the  country  watered  by  the  Susquehannah,  to  Pittsburgh.  From 
this  place  they  continue  down  the  Ohio  to  Missouri;  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  heads  of  the  River  Tombigbee. 

There  are  also  indications  of  coal  beds,  in  the  secondary  region  extending 
from  New-Haven  to  Middletown,  (Conn.)  and  thence  to  Northampton.  Rhode 
Island  has  a  mine  of  anthracite;  and  there  is  another  near  Worcester.  (Mass.) 

845.  Peat  or  Turf  is  found  inmost  alluvial  countries;  and  is  a  valuable 
substitute  for  coal.  It  is  almost  the  only  fuel  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  and  Hol- 
land. It  is  found  in  New-Jersey,  and  many  other  alluvial  districts  in  the  United 
States;  and  in  some  places  is  extensively  used. 

846.  Sulphur  is  usually  found  in  secondary  formations,  in  connection  with 
salt,  gypsum,  and  marie,  or  calcareous  clay.  '  It  occurs  thus  in  Switzerland, 
Sicily,  and  Poland;  and  at  most  places  where  salt  mines  or  salt  springs  exist. 

It  is  frequently  deposited  in  considerable  quantities  from  sulphureous  springs; 
as  at  Ritchfield,  in  New-York.  In  Siberia,  it  is  collected  from  springs  for  the 
purposes  of  trade. 

Sulphur  is  most  abundant  in  volcanic  countries;  and  seems  to  bean  important 
part  of  the  fuel  which  supports  their  fires.  Sicily  and  Iceland  abound  with  it.  It 
is  always  exhaled  from  the  earth  in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanoes,  especially  in 
the  craters  of  those  which  have  become  extinct,  like  the  Solfa  Terra  of  Naples. 
A  large  part  of  the  sulphur  of  commerce  in  Europe,  is  procured  from  dormant 
volcanoes.  In  Iceland  it  is  found  in  large  masses  near  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
In  th«  West  India  Islands  of  Gaudaloupe,  Martinique,  and  Montseriat,  which 
appear  to  be  volcanic,  it  is  exhaled  from  the  earth  in  some  places. 
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847.  Bitumen  is  an  inflammable  mineral,  wliicli  occurs  both  solid  and  fluid 
When  purest,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  whitish,  transparent  fluid,  called  naphtha. 
When  impure,  or  altered  by  the  air,  it  liecomes  dark  colored,  and  oily,  and  13 
called  pe^ro/eum,  or  mineral  oil.  It  is  used  in  place  of  oil  for  lamps;  and  also  for 
medical  purposes.  This  fluid  becomes  by  exposure  as  thick  as  tar,  and  is  called 
maltha;  and  finally  is  converted  into  the  hard,  brittle  substance,  called  asphaltum. 

Baku,  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  latitude  42^,  is  most  remarkable  for  its  bitu- 
minous springs.  For  an  extent  of  several  miles  the  soil  abounds  with  naphtha  and 
petroleum;  so  that  wells  dug  in  the  sand,  are  filled  with  it,  and  yield  a  large 
quantity  daily.  The  vapor  is  constantly  rising  from  the  ground.  At  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  surface,  it  w  ill  instantly  take  fire  from  a  coal  or  lamp,  and  burns 
until  it  is  extinguished.  By  inserting  hollow  canes  into  the  ground  it  is  made  to 
burn  from  the  top,  and  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  fuel  and  light.  The  petro- 
leum is  also  mingled  with  sand  for  fuel.  This  region  is  the  chief  sacred  place  of 
the  Guebres,  or  worshippers  of  fire,  who  keep  the  flame  continually  burning. 
Naphtha  is  used  by  the  Russians  as  a  cordial,  but  never  intoxicates.  The  springs 
often  rise  in  the  beds  of  streams. 

Petroleum  is  also  found  in  Modena  and  Parma  in  Italy,  and  used  for  lamps. 
It  occurs  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe.  Near  Rangoon,  in  Burmah,  it  is  so 
abundant,  that  the  springs  are  supposed  to  furnish  100,000  hogsheads  annually  for 
commerce. 

Springs  of  petroleum  are  found  in  the  United  States,  near  Green  River,  (Ken.) 
in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania — in  Ohio,  and  in  other  places  throughout  the 
secondai7  region.  It  is  often  found  in  connection  with  salt.  At  Oil  Creek  (Penn.) 
and  at  Seneca  Lake,  (]\.  Y.)  it  is  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  springs,  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

Maltha  is  found  in  Barbadoes,  and  is  called  Barbadoes  tar. 

Asphaltum  is  found  floating  on  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Syria,  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  In  the  island  of  Trinidad,  the  celebrated  Pitch  Lake  is  cov- 
ered with  a  crust  of  it,  on  which  it  is  said  a  person  may  walk. 

848.  Amber  is  a  resinous  substance  of  a  beautiful  color,  ol"ten  made  into  orna- 
ments. It  occurs  frequently  in  alluvial  districts;  and  is  found  in  those  of  the 
United  States.  But  as  an  article  of  commerce,  it  is  obtained  almost  entirely  from 
the  alluvions  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Pi  ussia  and  Poland. 

JIIXERAL  SALTS. 

849.  Salt  is  a  mineral  of  the  first  importance  to  man,  and  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  every  part  of  ihe  globe.  The  ocean  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
salt,  from  which  it  is  coniinually  formed,  in  hot  countries,  by  the  heat  of  tiie  sun, 
and  in  cold  countries,  by  means  of  artificial  heat.  The  Cape  Verd  and  Turks 
Islands  furnish  large  quantities,  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Salt  is  also  fjund  in  extensive  beds,  in  secondary  regions.  In  Cheshire  coun- 
ty, in  England,  is  a  bed  from  60  to  90  feet  thick,  which  furnishes  what  we  term 
Liverpool  salt.  In  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  tUeve  are  numerous  beds, 
particularly  along  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Alps.  '  The  celebrated  salt  mines  of  Wielitzka,  near  Cracow,  are  probably 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 

Rock  Salt  sometimes  forms  mountains,  as  at  Cardona,  near  itlontserrat  in 
Spain,  (§  178.)  In  Moldavia  in  Turkey,  is  a  mountain  of  salt  also;  and  in 
Hindoostan  is  a  chain  of  hills  entirely  composed  of  salt,  which  extends  across  the 
Indus  through  Cabul. 

Extensive  plains,  several  miles  in  length,  are  sometimes  found  incrusted  w  ith 
salt.  Many  such  occur  in  Northern  Africa  and  the  Sahara,  Abyssinia,  Persia, 
Siberia,  and  Tartary,  which  form  important  mines  of  salt.  In  South  America, 
salt  is  ^ound  in  great  quantities  in  the  Desert  of  Atacama.  On  the  plains  between 
the  Andes  and  the  Paraguay  River,  it  is  so  abundant,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  lake, 
stream,  or  well,  which  is  not  brackish. 

The  Great  Desert  of  North  America  is  also  incrusted  with  salt  in  many 
places;  and  its  waters  are  generally  brackish  in  the  dry  season.  In  many  parts 
of  the  Western  United  States,  there  are  spots  of  ground  so  impregnated  with 
salt,  that  wild  animals  resort  to  them,  and  lick  the  surface.  This  Jias  given  them 
tlie  name  of  salt-licks. 
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Brine-springs  are  often  found  rising  from  beds  of  salt,  so  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt  that  it  is  obtained  for  use,  by  evaporating  tlieir  waters. 

They  are  numerous  in  secondary  regions,  in  all  countries.  England,  and  the 
luiddle'  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  secondary  districts  of  the  United 
States,  contain  many.  They  abound  particularly  on  the  Ohio  River  and  its  bran- 
ches, in  Ohio — Illinois — Kentucky — Tennessee — and  Virginia,  and  near  the  small 
lakes  of  New-York.  The  most  extensive  salt  works  are  at  Salina,  in  New-York, 
and  on  the  Great  Kenhaway  River,  in  Virginia.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  also 
made  from  sea-water,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

850.  Gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  a  mineral  which  is  very  valuable  in  improving 
/and,  is  often  found  in  connection  with  salt.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  near 
Paris,  from  which  it  took  its  name.  Considerable  quantities  were  formerly  brought 
to  the  United  States  from  France;  and  from  numerous  quarries  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.  Within  a  few  years,  extensive  quarries  have  been  discovered 
and  wrought  in  Onondago  and  Madison  Counties,  in  New-York.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  also,  on  the  Holston  River,  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 

851.  Other  salts,  such  as  Glauber  and  Epsom  Salts,  Ammonia,  Nitre  and  Soda, 
which  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities  for  commerce,  are  also  found  as  minerals. 

Ammonia,  or  Volatile  Salt,  is  found  most  frequently  in  the  neighborhood  of 
volcanoes;  as  in  Iceland — Naples — Sicily — and  the  Lipari  Isles.  Large  quan«- 
tities  are  obtained  near  two  volcanoes  in  Central  Tartary;  and  in  Persia  and 
Egypt,  it  is  found  mixed  with  clay. 

Glauber  Salts  are  found  on  the  banks,  and  in  the  waters  of  many  salt  lakes,  in 
Siberia — Egypt — and  other  countries. 

Epsom  Salts  are  found  in  the  springs  of  Epsom,  in  England,  and  some  others; 
und  in  a  cave  in  Illinois,  (IT  332.) 

Borax,  a  salt  used  in  soldering  metals,  is  found  in  lakes  and  caverns  in  Tibet, 
Persia,  Tartary  and  Hungary. 

Copperas  and  Alum  are  manufactured  from  certain  mineral  beds,  which  are 
thence  called  alum  or  copperas  beds;  and  they  are  sometimes  found  already  form- 
ed, as  in  Missouri,  Vermont,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

852.  Soda,  or  Natron,  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  the  ashes  of  marine 
plants,  chiefly  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
is  there  called  barilla.  But  it  is  abundant  as  a  mineral,  in  the  Natron  Lakes  of 
Egypt  and  Hungary;  and  it  is  found  in  India,  Asia  Minor,  Siberia  and  Russia. 
It  is  also  found  in  several  lakes  in  Mexico ;  and  is  very  abundant  in  a  lake  in  New 
Grenada.    In  La  Plata,  it  occurs  in  considerable  beds. 

853.  Nitre  occurs  in  great  quantities  in  many  of  the  plains  of  Spain,  Hunga- 
ry, and  Russia.  It  is  abundant  in  some  of  the  deserts  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
Africa.  It  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  earth  of  calcareous  caves,  in  In- 
dia, Java,  Naples,  and  the  secondary  region  of  the  United  States.  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  have  numerous  caves  of  this  kind,  from  the  earth  of  which  a  considera- 
ble amount  is  manufactured. 


(II.)  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 


(31.)  Great  Geyser  of  Iceland. 
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854.  Springs  are  the  sources  of  water,  from  wliirh  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the 
globe  are  supplied.  Many  are  distinguislied  by  peculiar  variations  in  their  height 
and  are  called  intermitting  springs.  They  often  have  regidar  periods  of  rise 
and  fall,  without  any  visible  cause.  The  periodical  fountain  of  Coino,  described 
by  Pliny,  rises  and  falls  every  hour.  At  Colmar,  in  France,  is  one  which  rises  and 
falls  eight  times  in  an  hour.  Other  springs  are  found,  which  rise  and  fall 
with  the  fide,  although  they  are  often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea.  Tiie  tide- 
springs  of  Languedoc  in  France,  Torbay  and  Buxtou  in  England,  and  Gallicia  in  , 
Spain,  are  among  the  most  remarkable. 

855.  The  water  of  surings  sometimes  rises  in  a  jet  or  fountain. 

The  most  remarkable  trXamjiles  of  this  kind,  are  the  Geysers,  or  spouting  springs 
of  Iceland,  which  vary  in  their  heat  from  that  of  the  air,  to  the  boiling  point. 
They  throw  out  jets  of  water  at  irregular  intervals,  with  a  noise  like  that  of  can- 
non, and  produce  a  trembling  in  the  adjacent  ground.  The  height  varies  accor- 
ding to  the  season,  but  it  is  commonly  from  90  to  100  feet,  and  is  said  some- 
times to  exceed  200.  The  force  is  so  great,  that  heavy  stones,  thrown  into  the 
basin,  are  instantly  thrown  up  with  the  column,  to  a  great  height;  and  the  foun- 
tain may  often  be  excited  to  action  in  this  manner. 

The  Great  Geyser  rises  from  a  basin  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  situa- 
ted on  a  small  mound,  which  was  formed  by  the  deposites  from  the  spring;  as 
exliibited  in  the  engraving,  (No.  31.) 

856.  There  are  numerous  sjirings  on  the  gloloe  which  are  warm  or  hot,  and  others 
which  are  impregnated  with  varisjus  mineral  substances,  which  give  them  medi- 
cinal properties.  These  are  termed  mineral  springs;  and  are  found  with  every 
variety  of  qualities.  Some  are  useful  merely  on  account  of  the  heat  of  their  wa- 
ters.   Some  are  employed  only  for  bathing,  and  others  are  taken  internally. 

Mineral  springs  often  contain  substances,  which  cannot  be  combined  in  the 
Bame  proportions  by  any  artificial  means.  It  is  remarkable  also,  that  ihey  do  not 
change  their  qualities  from  age  to  age,  except  as  they  vary  forasliort  period,  from 
the  etfecis  of  rain  and  uroualit.  Manv  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  are 
Btill  noticed  f  jr  tiie  same  properties,  and  are  useful  in  the  same  diseases  as  at  that 
period.  Earthquakes  have  the  most  sensible  and  sudden  effects  upon  them.  One 
of  the  springs  of  Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  lost  its  heat  in  an  earthquake;  and  a  sim- 
ilar change  took  place  in  the  waters  of  Buda  and  Toeplitz,  in  Hungary,  and  in 
some  others,  during  the  great  earthquake  of  1755. 

857.  The  principal  classes  of  springs  are  the  hot  and  loarm  springs — the  su/- 
phur eous,  conlaia'ing  sulj)hur,  or  sulphui'eous  gas — the  chalybeate,  or  those  con- 
taining iron — the  saline,  impregnated  with  various  salts — and  the  aerated,  wUich 
sparkle  like  fermented  liquoi-s  from  the  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas  diey  contain. 
Many  springs  have  several  of  these  qualities  united.  Indeed  it  is  not  unconunon  to 
find  a  watering-place,  in  which  tiu-ce  or  four  varieties  occur  at  a  short  distance 
frbm  each  other,  as  in  the  springs  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  in  the  United  States. 

85S.  It  is  stated  l>y  a  distinguished  mineralogist,*  that  the  mineral  springs  of 
primitive  regions  are  almost  always  warm,  and  often  have  a  high  temperature. 
Some  of  these  rise.'Vom  beneath  the  granite,  and  other  primitive  rocks.  The  prin- 
cipal substances  found  in  them  are  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  sul|)hureous  gas; 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air;  soda,  lime,  and  a  little  iron.  In  those  which  are 
found  in  secondai~y  regions,  ciwhomc  acid  is  more  rare;  and  lime  and  saline 
substances  are  the  prevailisig  ingredients.  Those  oC  alluvial  regions,  wre  usually 
cold;  and  the  principal  minerals  dissolved  are  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
sulphate  or  magnesia,  and  iron. 

859.  Many  of  the  hot  and  warm  springs  are  impregnated  with  mineral  sub- 
stances, and  indeed  few  of  them  are  pure.  Their  usefulness  is  frequently  derived 
in  a  great  measure  from  their  heat,  and  they  are  much  employed  iu  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  other  diseases  of  a  chronic  nature. 

860.  Volcanic  countries  usually  abound  with  these  springs.  The  boiling  springs 
of  Iceland,  have  already  bsen  mentioned.  Naples  has  several  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, and  they  are  generally  abtmdant  in  Italy.  The  baths  of  Pisa  and  Luc- 
ca are  celebrated.    Mexico  abounds  in  hot  springs  from  its  volcanic  charac- 
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ter;  and  they  are  particularly  numeroiis  in  a  tract  of  40  square  leagues,  north  of 
Valladolid.  On  the  plain  of  Jorullo  is  a  itot  sulpliureoud  spring,  which  sup[)lie3 
a  brook  24  feet  w  ide.  The  hot  wells  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuato,  have  a  tem- 
perature of  more  than  200^  of  Fahrenheit. 

861.  In  England,  Bath  contains  the  most  remarkable  hot  springs,  forming  five 
baths,  from  93  to  117  degrees  of  temperature.  They  are  found  very  efficacious, 
and  are  resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  hot  wells  of  Bristol, 
the  spring  issues  from  a  cliff  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon,  with  a  temperature  of  70 
or  72  degrees.  Buxton  and  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire,'are  also  noted  for  waroi 
baths. 

862.  Warm  springs  are  numerous  in  the  middle  or  south  of  Europe.  France 
has  a  number,  of  which  Barreges  and  Bagneries  are  most  fiequented.  Barreges 
contains  saline  and  sulphureous,  as  well  as  hot  springs,  from  73  to  120  degrees  of 
temperature.  At  Bagneries,  there  are  32  springs,  formerly  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans— from  80  to  123  degrees  of  temperature.  The  springs  of  Aix,  in  Savoy, 
are  also  much  esteemed. 

In  Germany,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  near  the  borders  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
Prussian  dominion?,  has  five  hot  springs,  used  in  bathing,  the  most  celebrated  and 
most  frequented  in  Europe.  Tlie  hot  baths  of  Baden,  in  the  Duchy  of  this  name, 
and  of  Baden,  in  Austria,  are  also  celebrated. 

Bohemia  and  Hungary  have  a  number  of  warm  springs.  Carlsbad,  in  Bohe- 
mia, contains  several,  discovered  by  Charles  IV.  from  which  the  town  received 
its  name.  Toeplitz  is  one  of  ihe  pv\nc\pai  watering-places  in  Germany.  The 
name,  signifying  '  warm  springs,'  is  applied  to  several  villages,  like  the  German 
bad  or  baden,  which  signifies  «  bath.' 

In  Switzerland,  tliere  are  valuable  warm  baths  at  Leuk,on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone.  The  waters  are  derived  from  five  springs,  issuing  from  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  the  hottest  of  which  is  at  115^  of  Fahrenheit. 

Spain  and  Portugal  have  numerous  warm  springs,  which  are  called  caldas. 
They  are  found  in  Spain  at  Alicant — and  in  Murcia,  Grenada,  &c.  Those  of 
Almeria,  in  Grenada,  are  the  most  noted. 

863.  Around  the  Black  Sea,  there  are  numerous  warm  springs.  At  Bursa, 
in  Asia  Elinor,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  there  are  celebrated  warm  baths. 
The  water  is  scalding  as  it  issues  from  the  springs.  There  are  a  number  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city;  and  hot  and  cold  springs,  in  several  instances,  issue  very 
near  each  otlier.  On  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea,  Teflis  is  remarkable  for  the 
warm  sulphureous  bath:;,  from  which  it  derives  its  name  and  its  existence. 

864.  Sulphureous  springs  are  frequently  found,  containing  a  sulphureous  gas 
termed  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  renders  the  taste  and  odor  offensive.  Sul- 
phur is  often  deposited  on  the  borders  of  the  spring,  or  in  the  channels  through 
which  it  flows.  They  are  particularly  useful  in  eruptions  and  disorders  of  the 
skin.  Those  of  Harrowgaie,  in  England,  are  much  frequented.  Many  of  the 
warm  s|)rings,  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  sulj  hureous  also. 

865.  Chalybeate  springs,  or  those  which  contain  iron,  are  found  abundantly  in 
every  country,  in  consequence  of  the  general  diffusion  of  this  metal  on  the  earth. 
They  are  useful  particularly  in  diseases  of  debility  and  indigestion,  and  in  bilious 
complaints. 

Spa  is  a  celebrated  watering  place  in  the  Netherlands,  well  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, from  which  the  name  Spa  has  been  used  as  a  general  appellation  for  mine- 
ral springs.  It  has  six  or  seven  chalybeate  springs,  which  issue  from  a  hill  near 
the  town.  The  waters  are  exhilarating,  and  pleasant  to  tire  taste.  At  Pyrmont, 
in  Hanover,  there  is  another  valuable  chalybeate  spring,  highly  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Tunbridge  IVells  contains  the  most  celebrated  chalybeate 
springs  in  England,  and  is  a  place  of  great  resort.  Brighton  also  has  chalybeate 
waters  of  much  value. 

866.  Among  the  sa/t?jfi  medicinal  springs  of  Europe,  those  of  Cheltenham  and 
Epsom,  in  England,  are  among  the  most  remarkable.  They  are  purgative  in  their 
quality.  Sellers,  in  Germany,  is  well  known  throughout  Europe  for  its  aerated 
naline  waters,  commonly  called  Seltzer,  and  has  given  name  to  the  artificial  wa- 
ters of  this  kind.    Great  quantities  are  exported  to  other  countries. 
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Many  of  tlie  saline  and  chalybeate  springs  already  mentioned,  are  impregnate! 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  thus  rendered  very  exhihirating  and  more  medicinal. 

867.  The  United  States  have  numerous  and  valuable  mineral  springs,  of  vari- 
ous qualities.  The  whole  secondary  region  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, abounds  in  sulphureous  and  saline  springs,  which  have  not  been  fully  ex- 
amined or  described ;  and  in  almost  every  state,  some  are  found  which  are  valued 
for  their  medicinal  properties. 

In  the  Atlantic  States,  the  most  noted  sulphureous  springs  are  those  of 
Bedford  and  York,  in  Pennsylvania — Ontario  County  and  Ballston,  in  New  York 
— Stafford,  in  Connecticut — Pacolet  Springs,  in  South  Carolina — and  those  of 
the  Allegany  Ridge,  in  Virginia. 

868.  On  the  Arkansaw  River,  there  are  warm  springs,  said  to  have  a  tem- 
perature of  180  to  190  degrees.  They  have  long  been  resorted  to  by  the  Indians 
for  the  cure  of  diseases.  Buncombe  County,  in  North  Carolina,  also  contains 
warm  springs,  which  are  much  visited. 

869.  In  Virginia,  are  the  Warm  and  Hot  Springs  of  the  county  of  Bath.  The 
Warm  Spring  issues  with  a  very  bold  stream,  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill,  and  keeps 
the  water  in  its  basin  30  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  vital  warmth  of  96  degrees.  The 
Jfol  Spring,  about  six  miles  distant,  has  a  temperature  of  106  to  108  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  In  the  adjoining  county  of  Monroe  are  the  Sweet  Springs,  which 
rise  at  the  foot  of  a  large  mountain.  They  at  e  usually  considered  as  more  medi- 
cinal than  any  others  in  Virginia,  especially  for  drinking.  They  are  very  copious, 
so  that  a  saw-mill  can  be  turned  by  them  at  the  distance  of  200  yards  from  their 
source.  The  taste  is  slightly  acid ;  and  hence  they  were  absurdly  called  sweet. 
The  tem|)erature  is  72  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

870.  At  New-Lebanon,  27  miles  S.  E.  of  Albany,  is  a  warm  spring,  which 
has  a  moderate  degree  of  heat.  The  mineral  impregnation  is  very  slight,  but  it 
has  frequently  pruved  a  valuable  remedy  for  diseases. 

871.  Chalybeate  spriiigs  are  so  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  that 
a  particular  description  is  impracticable.  The  most  celebrated  in  the  northern 
states  are  those  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  in  New-York — Schooley's  Mountain, 
in  New  Jersey — Stafford,  in  Connecticut — and  the  Red  Springs,  near  the  Sweet 
Springs,  of  Virginia.  A  spring  recently  di.-«!overed  at  Orange,  near  Newark,  in 
New-Jersey,  has  begun  to  be  a  place  of  resort  from  the  city  f  f  New-York.  Anoth- 
er was  recently  discovered  at  Shrewsbury,  in  Massachusetts.  All  these  sprinj^o, 
except  those  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  are  simple  clialybeates,  with  very  little 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

872.  Ballston  and  Saratoga  are  remarkable  for  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  mineral  springs,  which  are  probably  not  surpassed  in  efficacy  by  any  in  the 
world.  Their  waters  are  bottled,  and  exported  to  distant  states,  and  even  to  Eu- 
rope, in  considerable  quantities. 

Ballston,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  chalybeate  springs,  highly  impregnated, 
and  sparkling  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Besides  these,  it  has  a  saline  and  sulphu- 
reous spring,  of  less  value. 

Saratoga  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  saline  springs,  of  a  purgative  quality, 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  Congress  Spring  is  the  principal;  but 
there  are  several  others  of  a.  similar  kind.  There  are  also  several  chalybeate 
springs,  little  inferior  to  those  of  Ballston  in  pleasantness  or  efficacy.  The 
Olympian  Springs,  in  Kentucky,  have  a  similar  variety  of  waters  in  the  space 
of  half  a  mile. 

A  remarkably  fine  spring  of  aerated  water  was  found  at  the  foot  of  James'  Peak, 
among  the  Rocky  ^Mountains,  by  the  party  of  Major  Long. 

873.  The  celebrity  of  many  of  the  mineral  springs  described,  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  villages,  like  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  in  the  United  States;  or  even 
large  cities,  like  Spa,  in  Germany,  and  Bath,  in  England,  which  are  entirely  sup- 
ported by  them.  Instead  of  being  visited  by  invalids  only,  they  have  become  fash- 
ionable resorts,  distinguished  by  a  continued  round  of  gayety  and  amusements  du- 
ring the  season  for  using  the  waters 
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RACES  OF  MEN. 


(2.)  1.  European. — 2.  Afncan. — 3.  Asiatic,  or  Mongolian. — 
4.  American. — 5.  Malay. 

874.  The  Scriplures  inform  lis  that  the  human  family  origin- 
ated from  a  single  pair.  In  the  animal  and  vegetable  world, 
we  find  almost  numberless  varieties  of  form  and  color  in  the 
same  species,  some  of  which  have  no  visible  cause.  The  child- 
ren of  a  single  parent  often  have  striking  peculiarities  which 
they  com-municate  to  their  descendants.  We  should  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  to  find  great  varieties  in  the  millions  of  the 
great  family  of  man,  exposed  to  such  varieties  of  climate,  man- 
ners, and  modes  of  living. 

Some  of  the  numerous  variations  of  complexion  and  constitu- 
tion may  be  ascribed  to  climate;  and  other  peculiarities,  like 
the  fine  form  of  the  American  Indians,  or  the  flat  heads  of  the 
tribes  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  originate  from  the  treatment 
of  infants.  But  there  are  still  other  varieties  of  form,  and  fea- 
ture, and  color,  which,  like  those  of  the  horse  and  the  dog,  are 
probably  owing  to  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  ovr  investigations. 
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There  are  five  principal  divisions  or  races  of  the  human  family, 
distinguished  by  their  features  and  color;  the  European — Asi- 
atic, or  Mongolian — American — Malay — and  African. 

875.  The  European  Race,  to  which  we  belong,  is  distin- 
guished from  all  the  rest  by  a  naturalcomplexion  of  white,  min- 
gled with  red.  It  is  found  in  infants  of  this  race,  and  persons  not 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  in  all  climates.  They  have  usually 
straight  hair,  an  oval  face,  an  expanded  forehead,  a  rounded, 
full  chin,  and  generally  the  most  regular  and  beautiful  features. 

876.  This  race  includes  almost  all  the  Europeans,  with  their 
descendants,  who  are  settled  in  America,  and  other  portions  of 
the  world.  It  also  embraces  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  as 
far  as  the  river  Oby,  the  Belur  Tag,  and  the  Himmaleh  Moun- 
tains, with  the  people  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia,  and 
the  Moors  of  Northern  Africa. 

The  Georgians  and  Circassians  are  the  most  beautiful  exemples  of  this  race, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  rare  to  see  an  ugly  countenance  among  them.  The  Turks  and 
Persians  ofien  buy  their  wives  from  these  nations,  and  the  Persians  especially 
partake  of  their  beauty. 

877.  Most  nations  of  the  European  race  are  of  the  Celiicfam- 
ily.  They  have  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  a  complexion  incli- 
ning to  brown,  which  is  usually  darker  as  the  climate  is  warm- 
er. The  nations  in  the  south  of  Europe  are  swarthy.  The 
Arabs,  Abyssinians,  and  the  people  of  Northern  Africa,  be- 
longing to  this  race,  have  an  olive  complexion.  The  face  is 
thin,  especially  in  warm  countries;  the  nose  promment,  and 
the  form  tall  and  slender. 

878.  In  the  middle  of  Europe  is  found  a  branch  of  this  race, 
called  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic  family,  which  includes  the  Ger- 
mans, Hollanders,  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Icelanders, 
and  Lowland  Scotch.  These  nations  are  usually  marked  by 
a  fair  and  red  skin,  hght  or  sandy  hair,  and  blue  or  gray  eyes. 
The  face  is  generally  broader,  and  the  form  stouter  than  in 
other  nations  of  the  European  race.  The  English  are  descen- 
ded from  a  mixture  of  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  families,  and  com- 
bine the  characteristics  of  both. 

879.  The  ichiies  of  America  are  descended  from  emigrants  of 
several  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  resemble,  in  appearance, 
those  from  which  they  are  derived.  In  the  Southern  United 
States,  the  complexion  is  sallow;  in  the  warm  countries  of 
America,  it  is  generally  swarthy.  Even  in  the  northern  and 
colder  countries  of  the  Western  Continent,  the  complexion  is 
not  usually  so  fair  as  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

830.  The  Asiatic,  or  MoxNGOLian  Race  includes  the  nations 
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of  Asia  east  of  the  Oby,  the  Belur  Tag,  and  the  Himmaleh 
Mountains,  with  only  a  few  exceptions.  All  these  nations  have 
a  tawny  or  olive  color — coarse,  straight,  black  hair — small 
black  eyes,  rising  in  an  oblique  line  from  the  nose  to  the  tem- 
ples— and  high  cheek  bones.  The  form  is  usually  shorter  than 
in  the  European  race,  and  not  well  proportioned.  The  coun 
tenance  is  nearly  square,  with  a  scanty  black  beard. 

The  color  is  described  as  intermediate  between  that  of  wheat  and  of  dried 
orange  peel,  varying  from  a  tawny  white  to  a  swarthy  or  dusky  yellow.  The 
nose  is  short  and  flat,  the  nostrils  wide,  the  whole  face  broad  and  flattened,  the 
eyebrows  usually  distant,  and  the  lips  thick  and  projecting.  The  opening  of  the 
eyelid  Is  narrow,  and  quite  straight,  instead  of  being  curved,  as  in  the  European 
race. 

881.  The  Mongolians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  are  the  most 
striking  examples  of  this  race.  It  also  embraces  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Frigid  Zone,  on  both  continents,  including  the  Laplan- 
ders and  Nova  Zemblans,  the  Samoiedes,  Ostiacs,  Kamscha- 
dales,  and  most  other  tribes  of  Siberia,  and  the  Esquimaux  and 
Greenlanders;  but  these  nations  are  much  lower  in  stature, 
seldom  exceedincr  four  or  five  feet  in  height. 

882.  The  A3ierican  Race  includes  all  the  natives  of  Ameri- 
ca, except  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders;  and  throughout 
this  vast  extent  of  country,  and  variety  of  climates,  they  pre- 
serve the  same  essential  characteristics.  They  have  a  copper 
color,  resembling  that  of  rusty  iron  or  cinnamon — coarse, 
straight,  black  hair, — high  cheek  bones — and  sunken  eyes. 

The  forehead  is  usually  short — the  nose  and  the  whole  coun- 
tenance broad — the  nostrils  very  open — and  the  lips  thick 
The  beard  is  thin  and  scanty. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Indians  are  destitute  of  beards;  but  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  this  is  not  the  case  naturally ;  and  that  they  take  great  pains  to  pluck 
them  out. 

Some  of  the  American  race  have  a  lighter  color  than  others.  Thus  Cook  slates, 
that  the  natives  around  Nootka  Sound  are  little  inferior  in  fairness  to  Europeans; 
and  the  same  observation  is  made  concerning  the  Peruvians.  But  these  varia- 
tions do  not  appear  to  arise  from  situation,  as  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  dif- 
ference of  climate. 

883.  The  Malay  Race,  includes  the  inhabitants  of  Malaya, 
Ceylon,  the  Asiatic  Islands,  New-Zealand,  and  Polynesia,  most 
of  whom  speak  the  Malay  or  some  similar  language.  They  are 
of  a  nut-brown  color — with  black  eyes,  black,  curled  hair, 
which  is  soft  and  abundant — a  broad  raoutlj,an.d  nose — and  the 
upper  jaw  somewhat  projecting.  The  form  of  the  head  is  in- 
termediate between  that  of  the  European  and  African  races. 

884.  The  African  Race  have  black  eyes — black  woolly  hair 
— flat  noses — thick  lips — and  a  projecting  upper  jaw.  The  fore- 
head is  retreating — and  the  head  is  usually  less  globular  than  the 
European.    The  most  perfect  examples  of  this  race  are  the 
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Negroes  south  of  the  Sahara,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea,  Soa* 
dan  and  ]Vubia.   They  are  usually  short,  stout,  and  ill-formed. 

885.  The  Jaloffs  of  Senegambia,  and  the  Caffreswho  inhabit 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  resemble  others  of  this  race  in  their 
jet  black  color,  and  some  of  their  features.  But  they  are  taller, 
more  slender,  and  better  proportioned  than  the  rest;  and  their 
features  have  more  resemblance  to  those  of  the  European  race. 

The  Foulalis  of  Western  Africa,  seem  rather  to  belong  to 
the  Moorish  family.  They  are  only  tawny;  their  features  are 
small;  and  their  hair  soft  and  silky. 

886.  The  Hottentots  resemble  the  African  race  in  their  flat 
noses,  thick  lips,  and  low  foreheads;  and  in  their  woolly  hair, 
which  is  scattered  in  tufts  over  the  head.  Their  color  is  yel- 
lowish brown.  They  have  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  a 
pointed  chin,  which  gives  the  face  a  triangular  form. 

887.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Australian  Islands,  New-Britain, 
New-Ireland,  Nev/  Holland,  New  Hebrides,  New-Caiedonia, 
and  a  few  of  the  neighboring  islands,  and  also  of  the  interior 
and  mountainous  districts  of  Malacca,  Borneo,  and  most  of  the 
Asiatic  Islands,  are  a  dwarfish  species  of  the  African  race. 
Their  hair  is  not  unusually  woolly;  but  the  features  are  Afri- 
can. The  jaws  are  often  so  prominent  as  to  make  them  re- 
semble the  ourang  outang.  The  inhabitants^ of  the  coast  are 
generally  of  the  ^lalay  Race. 

888.  The  intennarriage  and  mixture  of  two  piincipal  races, 
produce  an  intermediate  race,  usually  partaking  the  qualities 
of  both.  From  the  intermarriage  of  the  Europeans  with  Afri- 
cans in  the  West  Indies,  has  arisen  a  mixed  race,  called  Mu~ 
lattoes.  In  South  America  and  Mexico,  their  intermarriage  with 
the  Indians,  has  also  produced  a  very  numerous  intermediate 
race,  called  Mestizoes ;  and  another  called  Cholos,  between  the 
Mestizoes  and  Indians.  In  the  south-western  parts  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  considerable  number  of  a  similar  race. 

The  Egyptians  have  a  yellow,  dusky  complexion,  resembling 
that  of  Mulattoes;  and  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
Moorish  or  Arabian  family  of  the  European  race,  and  the  Afri- 
can race.  This  is  also  the  fact  with  the  nations  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  Most  of  the  Hindoos  appear  to  partake  of  the 
qualities  of  the  European  race,  from  which  they  descended,  and 
of  the  Mongolians,  by  whom  they  were  conquered,  and  with 
whom" they  intermarried. 

889.  In  examining  the  account  of  the  races  of  men,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  every  individual  of  a  particular  race  has  all 
the  characteristics  mentioned,  but  only  that  they  are  general. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  features  in  individuals  •  and  in  many 
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parts  of  the  world,  the  different  races  pass  into  each  other  so 
gradually,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  which  they  belong. 

The  features  aiid  color  of  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  are  very  various,  even 
in  the  same  island,  and  often  resemble  those  of  Europeans.  The  higher  classes 
have  usually  a  lighter  complexion  than  the  common  people;  and  some  of  tiie  Ota- 
heitans  are  so  fair,  that  a  blush  may  be  distinctly  perceived.  Some  instances 
have  been  known  in  which  natives  of  these  islands  had  the  sandy  or  brown 
hair,  and  fair  complexion  of  an  European.  The  higher  classes  of  most  nations 
have  usually  finer  forms  and  features,  and  fairer  complexions  than  the  lower.  In 
India  this  is  very  conspicuous. 

(II.)  LANGUAGES. 

890.  The  Races  of  Men  are  divided  into  a  number  of  families,  distinguished 
by  a  difference  of  language,  as  well  as  of  form  and  appearance.  7'hose  of  cultivat- 
ed nations  are  written;  those  of  Savage  and  Barbarous  tribes  are  merely  oral. 

891.  The  diversity  of  languages  is  in  part  original,  or  so  early  that  it  cannot 
be  traced  to  its  source.  But  it  is  to  some  extent  produced  by  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  society. 

Almost  every  language  is  varied  by  different  portions  of  the  population  who 
speak  it,  so  as  to  form  a  number  of  branches,  or  dialects;  and  we  seldom  find  it 
spoken  in  iLs  purity,  even  in  a  cultivated  nation,  except  by  the  higher  classes.  In 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  it  is  often  dirficult  for  the  inhabitants  of 
different  districts  to  understand  each  other;  although  their  dialects  were  evident- 
ly derived  from  the  same  stock. 

Still  greater  variations  must  exist  where  the  language  is  not  fixed  by  writing, 
but  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  habits  of  pronunciation,  as  in  Savage  and  Barbar- 
ous nations;  and  espKJcially  as  they  are  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  tribes,  little 
connected  with  each  other,  and  often  at  war.  From  these  causes,  we  find  the 
greatest  number  of  languages  and  dialects  among  the  Savage  and  Barbarous  na- 
tions of  Asia,  Africa  and  America. 

892.  Great  changes  also  take  place  in  cultivated  and  written  languages,  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  removal  and  conquests  of  nations.  Every  generation  in- 
vents new  terms,  and  discards  or  changes  those  which  were  formerly  in  use.  Even 
the  English  of  a  few  centuries  back  is  difficult  to  be  understood  by  us.  A  people 
entering  a  new  country  must  devise  names  for  new  objects,  and  will  gradually 
alter  their  former  modes  of  speech.  A  nation  subduing  another,  will  take  a 
part  of  their  language,  and  communicate  something  of  their  own.  Thus  new  and 
compound  languages  are  formed;  as  the  English  by  the  mixture  of  the  ancient 
language  with  the  Saxon  and  others. 

893.  In  these  methods,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  from  one  or  a  few  original 
languages,  an  immense  variety  may  gradually  arise,  and  that  little  resemblance 
may  finally  be  found  among  them. 

The  whole  number  of  languages  and  dialects  known  upon  the  globe,  h  ies- 
timated  by  Adelung  at  3626.  Of  these,  there  are  in  America  1214 ;  in  Europe  545; 
in  Asia  995;  and  in  Africa  276.  Many  are  dialects  differing  little  from  each  other ; 
the  resenjblance  of  many  others  indicate  a  common  origin;  and  all  may  perhaps 
be  reduced,  by  a  full  examination,  to  a  few  hundred  distinct  languages.  But  we 
have  too  little  knowledge  of  this  subject  to  make  any  calculation  with  accuracy. 
7'hey  will  be  arranged  according  to  the  races  of  men  by  whom  they  are  spoken. 

LANGUAGES  OF  THE   EUROPEAN"  RACE. 

894.  The  various  languages  spoken  between  the  Ganges,  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  througliout  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  present  nu- 
merous and  striking  resemblances,  and  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  common  origin. 

895.  The  Sanscrit  is  the  language  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Brahminic  relig- 
ion, and  the  parent  of  the  numerous  dialects  of  Hindoostan.  The  Bali,  which 
resembles  the  Sanscrit,  is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Boodhists,  in  Thibet,  Ceylon, 
and  Farther  India. 

The  principal  languages  of  Hindoostan  are  the  Tamul,  Bengalee,  Hi ndoostanee, 
and  Ceylonese.  The  language  of  the  Gipsies,  or  Zinganes,  who  wander  througlv* 
out  Europe,  differs  little  from  the  dialects  of  northern  India. 
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896.  The  Persian  language  excels  in  s\veeti>ess  and  tnelody,  and  lias  been  much 
cultivated.  The  nrodern  Persian  lias  a  niixtureof  Arabic  and  Turkish.  Tl)e  lai>- 
ffuage  of  East  Persia,  or  Afghan,  is  derivetl  apparently  from  tlie  Persian  and 
Sanscrit.  The  Persian  only  is  used  in  composition.  The  Bucharian  is  also  de- 
rived from  the  Persian. 

897.  The  Arcmaic  family  comprises  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  which  are  dead 
languages;  the  Syriac,  which  is  only  spoken  to  a  limited  extent;  the  Arabic  and 
the  Ethiopin. 

The  Arabic  has  been  spoken  and  written  through  a  long  series  of  ages.  It  is 
the  language  of  the  Koran,  or  sacred  book  of  the  Maho  netans ;  and  has  thus  been 
spread  as  extensively  as  the  religion  of  the  Prophet.    It  is  spoken  in  its  greatest 

imrity  in  Yemen,  and  is  admired  for  its  copiousness  and  strength.  Corrupt  dia- 
ects  are  spoken  throughout  Western  Asia,  Indejieiident  Tartary,  and  Norlhera 
Africa.    It  is  taught  in  schools,  in  all  Mahometan  countries. 

The  Armenian  is  a  peculiar  language,  but  evidently  allied  to  tlie  other  lan- 
guages of  the  European  Ilace. 

898.  The  Malay,  or  language  of  the  Malayan  Race,  is  mentioned  here,  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  woi  ds  it  contains,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and 
Arabic.  Tlte  frequent  occurrence  of  vowels  and  liquids,  reu  lers  it  the  softest 
and  most  harmonious  language  of  Asia,  and  it  has  been  called  tlie  Italian  of  the 
East.  From  this  character,  and  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  3Ialays,  it  has 
become  in  some  measm'e  a  universal  language  on  the  coast  and  islands  of  Eastern 
Asia. 

Languages  connected  with  the  Malay  are  spoken  from  this  peninsula  to  the 
coast  of  South  America,  throughout  the  various  clusters  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  numerous  dialects  of  Polynesia  are  remarkably  similar;  and  the 
natives  of  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  although  so  distant  from  each  other, 
converse  togetl>er  with  ease  when  they  meet. 

■■"  899.  The  Greek  language  appears  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  copiousness  and  strength,  and  the  ease  with  which  new  compound  terms 
are  formed.  Few  languages  continue  to  be  spoken  more  than  300  years ;  but  this 
h  in  use  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  3000.  The  modern  Greek,  or  Romaic,  does 
not  vary  essentially  in  its  words  from  the  ancient  language;  but  has  dropped 
many  of  its  inflections  and  terminations. 

903.  The  other  languages  now  spoken  in  Europe  may  be  divided  into  four 
principal  families,  the  Gothic,  (also  called  the  Teutonic  or  German,)  the  Celtic, 
the  Latin,  and  the  Sclavonic. 

The  Gothic  or  Teutonic  family  embraces  the  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish  and  Icelandic. 

The  German  has  a  number  of  dialects,  and  is  spoken  in  all  the  German  States, 
Prussia, Switzerland,  through  a  large  portion  of  Austria,  and  in  some  parts  of  Rus- 
gia.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  German,  spoken  in  the  southern  parts,  or  Upper 
Rliine;  the  Low  German  of  the  northern  parts,  or  Lower  Rhine;  and  the  High 
German,  which  is  exclusively  the  language  of  books  and  refined  society,  and  isun- 
derstood  every  where.  The  oral  language  of  Hanover  and  the  middle  states  is 
most  similar  to  the  Higii  German.  Even  in  its  most  improved  state,  the  German 
appears  harsh  to  a  foreigner,  on  account  of  its  numerous  gutturals  and  aspirates. 
The  Dutch,  a  derivative  of  the  German,  is  still  more  harsh. 

901.  The  ancient  Scandinavian  language  is  preserved  in  its  greatest  purity 
in  Iceland.  The  Danish  and  Swedish  are  derived  from  it;  and  differ  so  little, 
tliat  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  can  understand  tlie  writings  of  the  other.  The 
Danish  is  spoken  among  the  merchants  and  higher  classes  of  Norway.  The  iVor- 
toegian,  which  is  also  derived  from  the  Scandinavian,  is  in  use  among  the  com- 
mon people  of  Norway,  ajid  in  the  Faroe  and  Orkney  Islands,  which  were  coloni- 
sed from  that  country.    It  is  not  used  in  books. 

The  Scandinavian  dialects  are  characterized  by  the  deficiency  of  gutturals 
atid  aspirates,  which  renders  the  pronunciation  much  less  harsh  than  that  of  the 
Geiman. 

902.  The  English  language  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  language 
of  the  country,  with  the  Saxou,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norman-French,  which  were 
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brought  in  by  successive  conquerors  of  England.  In  modern  times,  it  has  been 
Iiiglily  cultivated,  and  enriched  with  numerous  terms  derived  from  the  Lalir^  and 
Greek.  From  the  manner  of  its  formation  it  is  remarkably  copious;  yet  it  is  the 
most  simple  of  all  European  languages,  except  the  Scandinavian,  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  is  formed  much  in  the  same  manner.  It  has  numerous  irregularities  ia 
its  .structure  and  pronunciation,  which  renders  its  acquisition  difficult  to  foreign- 
ers: and  it  is  considered  harsh  and  unpleasant  in  its  sounds  by  other  nations. 

903.  The  Celtic  family  embraces  the  EfoC  or  Gaelic,  the  Irish,  and  the  Cim- 
bric  or  Armoi  ic,  of  which  the  Welsh  is  the  principal  dialect.  The  Celts  were 
originally  from  Asia,  and  introduced  their  language  by  conquest  into  Gaul,  or 
ancient  France,  and  Britain.  It  has  numerous  resemblances  to  the  Latin,  and 
also  to  the  Greek  and  the  GotWc. 

The  Armoric  is  found  in  a  corrupt  state  in  Cornwall,  in  England,  and  inBri- 
tany,  in  France.  The  Welsh,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  it,  is  found  chiefly  in 
Wales,  and- in  the  opposite  portions  of  Ireland. 

The  Gaelic  is  spoken  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  The  northern  Irish  ap- 
pear to  be  descended  from  them,  and  the  languages  are  so  similar,  that  the  people 
easily  understand  each  other.  The  language  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  is  a  mix- 
ture of  English  and  Gaelic,  but  is  fast  giving  place  to  the  pure  English.  Some 
believe  it  to  be  an  older  language  than  the  English,  and  that  tlie  latter  has  been 
most  changed. 

904.  2'he  Latin  family  embraces  the  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and 
French,  The  Latin  is  the  general  language  of  the  learned,  throughout  tlic  civi- 
lized world;  and  was  not  long  since  used  in  conversation  in  Poland. 

90-5.  The  Italian  was  gradually  formed  from  the  Latin,  between  the  seventh  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  aiidiias  some  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Arabic  words.  It  is  found 
in  the  greatest  purity  in  Tuscany.  It  is  proverbial  fur  its  softness  and  melody,  and 
is  considered  superior  to  any  other  language  in  music  and  poetry.  Like  the  Malay 
in  the  East  Indies,  it  has  become  the  language  of  commerce  in  almost  every  port 
of  the  Mediterranean.  As  pronounced  at  Rome,  it  is  sonorous  and  majestic.  In 
many  parts  of  Tuscany,  the  pronunciation  is  rendered  hai  sh  by  the  use  of  aspirates. 
Venice  hds  its  own  peculiar  dialect,  whicli  excels  in  softness,  la  Naples,  the 
language  is  very  much  corrupted. 

The  Sicilians,  having  been  conquered  in  succession  by  the  Greeks,  AraV)s,  Nor- 
mans, Germans,  French  and  Spaniards,  speak  a  peculiar  dialect,  comprising  a 
part  of  all  these  languages.  The  languages  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  have  been 
mixed  and  corrupted  in  the  same  manner. 

906.  The  Spanish  language  is  a  mixture  of  Latin,  with  the  Celtic  and  the 
Arabic,  introduced  by  the  Moorish  conquerors.  It  is  remarkably  sonorous,  grave, 
and  dignified.  The  Portuguese  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Spanish,  from 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  formed. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  converse  together  with  some  ease;  and  an  Italian 
is  partially  understood  by  both  nations. 

907.  The  Romanese,  or  Romance  language,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Roman 
with  the  dialects  of  several  Gothic  and  Celtic  nations.  It  is  still  spoken  by  half 
tlie  people  of  the  Gi-isons,  a  canton  of  Switzerland.  The  Walloon  of  the  South- 
ern iNetherlauds  is  also  a  dialect  of  tlie  Romanese.  The  Wallachian  of  Turkey 
is  derived  from  the  Latin,  combined  with  the  Sclavonic. 

T'he  French  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  Romanese  dialect,  mixed  with  the  lan- 
uage  of  the  Franks  and  Germans.    It  is  one  of  the  most  refined  in  Europe.  It 
as  gradually  become  the  language  of  courts  in  many  of  the  continental  nations, 
and  is  spoken  ahnost  exclusively  by  the  higher  classes  in  Holland. 

908.  The  Sclavonic  family  originated  tVom  the  Sclavonians,  or  Sarmatians, 
who  resided  north  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  dialects  of  this  language 
are  spoken  by  the  Poles,  Russians,  Bohemians,  and  the  lUyrians  and  Croatiana 
residing  between  the  Upper  Danube  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice' 

The  Russian  language  has  a  mixture  of  Greek,  Swedish,  and  Tartarian,  with 
the  Sclavonic;  and  the  others  of  this  class  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  lan- 
guage of  die  surrounding  countries.  One-third  of  the  Bohemians  are  of  German 
origin,  and  speak  a  corrupt  German 
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909.  In  atUlition  to  these,  there  are  four  peculiar  languages  in  Europe: — the 
Hungarian,  ilie  Albanian,  the  Finnish,  spoken  hy  the  Fins  and  Laps,  and  the 
Basque.  The  Basque  is  a  peciiliav  and  primitive  language,  spoken  in  the  neigh- 
borin<j;  corners  of  France  and  fc^pain,  on  the  coast  of  Biscay.  It  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  all  known  languages  in  etymology  and  construction. 

910.  The  languages  of  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  between  the  Black  and  Cas- 
pian Seas  have  been  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  Caucasian  and  Georgian, 
They  exhibit  a  great  diversity  in  the  space  of  a  few  miles,  and  the  resemblancea 
between  them  have  not  been  traced. 

911.  The  Tur CO- Tartarian  languages  are  spoken  throughout  Independent 
Tartary,  except  Bucharia,  extending  into  Chinese  Tartary  on  the  east,  and  north, 
as  far  as  Kazan,  Tobolsk,  and  Tomsk,  into  the  Russian  Empiie,  and  also  by  the 
Yarkuts  and  Teleuts  on  the  River  Yenesei  in  Siberia.  The  dialects  vary  so  little, 
that  all  who  speak  them  understand  each  other  with  ease. 

The  cultivated  language  of  Turkey,  whose  inhabitants  v.re  descended  from 
the  Turcomans  of  Central  Asia,  has  been  much  mixed  with  the  Persian  and  Ara- 
bic, and  is  written  iu  the  Arabic  characters.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  gravity  and 
dignity. 

LANGUAGES   OF   THE    ASIATIC  RACE. 

912.  The  languages  of  Eastern  Asia,  comprising  those  of  China,  Corea,  Ja- 
pan, Tibet,  and  Farther  India,  are  very  peculiar  iu  their  structure,  and  have  many 
resemblances  to  each  other,  either  in  radical  words  or  grammatical  form.  They 
are  classed  together  by  Adelung,  under  the  name  of  Monosyllabic  Languages. 

The  Chinese  icritten  language,  is  a  collection  of  hieroglyphical  characters,  one 
of  which,  either  simple  or  compound,  is  employed  to  express  every  idea:  thus,  the 
characters  of  sun  and  moon  united  denote  splendor.  Tlie  number  of  elementary 
characters  is  stated  to  be  214;  the  compound  exceed  40,000. 

l^he  language  of  conversation  consists  of  about  3S0  monosyllables.  These 
are  so  vaiied  by  accents  as  to  form  ISOO  words;  but  the  variation  is  so  slight, 
that  it  is  often  necessary  to  trace  the  character  with  the  finger  in  tlie  air,  iu  order 
to  make  a  word  intelligible. 

The  Japanese,  the  Corean,  the  Tibetan,  and  the  Anamic,  which  is  spoken 
in  Cochin  China,  Tonkin,  and  Cambodia,  contain  many  Chinese  words. 

The  Avan  or  Burman  has  many  resem'olances  to  the  Tibetan.  The  Siamese 
is  the  most  peculiar  in  its  character,  and  extends  througliout  Laos,  into  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  China.  The  Peguan,  in  the  soutli  of  the  Barman  Empire,  ia 
little  known. 

913.  The  languages  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia  are  less  cultivated  and  less 
understood  than  tlie  preceding. 

The  Mongolian  and  its  dialects  are  spoken  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  auil  extend  from  Tibet  on  the  south  to  Yeneseisk  on  the  north. 

The  Tun'gusian  is  an  original  language,  of  which  the  Mandshurian  of  Eas- 
tern Tartary  is  a  refined  and  written  dialect.  They  are  spoken  from  the  penin- 
sula of  Corea  to  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  Tungusianand  Mongolian  present  nu- 
merous striking  resemblances  to  each  othei',  and  to  the  Turco-Tartarian  languages, 
both  in  radical  words  and  grammatical  forms. 

The  principal  remaining  families  of  Northern  Asia  are  the  Samoiedes  and 
Finns  on  the  west,  extending  into  Europe;  the  Yeniseans,in  the  centre;  the  Ku- 
rilians,  on  the  coast  of  Eastern  Tartary ;  and  the  Yukagiis,  Koriaks,  Kamschada- 
les,  and  Esquimaux,  who  occupy  the  nortii-eastern  extremity  of  the  continent. 
Their  languages  are  impeifectly  known,  and  their  connection  is  not  understood. 

LANGUAGES   OF  THE   AFRICAN  RACE, 

914.  The'number  of  African  languages  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  200; 
and  70  or  SO  have  been  distinguished  with  tolerable  accuracy.  But  they  are  too 
imperfectly  known  to  admit  of  minute  description. 

In  Northern  Africa,  the  Copts  of  Egypt  have  a  peculiar  language  in  their 
sacred  books,  which  is  no  more  employed  in  conversation.  The  Turkish  ana 
Arabic  are  spoken  by  the  Turks,  botli  in  Egypt  and  Barbary.    The  Biebers  of 
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the  aesert  preserve  a  common  language,  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Numldian,) 
through  a  great  extent  of  country,  together  with  tlie  Arabic  of  the  Koran.  The 
Ethiopic,  or  Geez,  and  its  modern  branch  the  Amharic,  are  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  Abyssinia;  but  various  other  dialects  are  in  common  use. 

915.  In  Western  and  Central  Africa,  many  of  the  languages  have  similar 
combinations  of  letters,  and  some  common  words.  But  almost  every  tribe  of  ne- 
groes has  a  distinct  language,  and  it  often  varies  from  village  to  village. 

The  Hottentots,  Bosjesmans,  and  other  tribes  of  South  Africa,  speak  various 
dialects,  apjiarently  of  a  common  origin.  They  differ  from  all  others  in  a  sort  of 
clucking  noise,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  fowl,  which  attends  every  word. 

The  Caffres  have  a  different  language,  as  well  as  a  different  aspect  from  the 
eurrounding  Negroes.  The  people  of  the  eastern  coast,  north  of  these,  are  said 
to  bear  marks  of  the  same  origin. 

LANGUAGES  OF  THE  AxAIERICAN  RACE. 

916.  The  languages  of  America  are  known  but  imperfectly,  and  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  opinions  concerning  them.  In  North  America,  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  all  known  languages  are  traced  by  the  latest  authors  to  three  or 
four  great  branches. 

1st.  The  Karalit,  or  Esquimaux,  is  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  this  name  on  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  coasts.  It  has  been  found  to  be  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Tschutkis,  or  eastern  Siberians.  2d.  The  Delaware,  sometimes  called  Mo- 
hegan  and  Aigonkin,  is  the  most  widely  diffused.  It  prevailed  among  all  the 
ancient  tribes  of  Ps'ew  England,  and  those  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Lakes, 
and  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  3Iountains.  Dialects  of  this  language  are  still 
Fpoken  by  the  Chippeways,  Shawnees,  Ottawas,  and  Winnebagoes.  3d.  The 
Iroquois  is  a  distinct  language,  remarkable  for  wanting  all  labials,  and  therefore 
is  vciy  sonorous.  4th.  The  Floridian  family,  according  to  Heckewelder,  is  a 
distinct  branch,  embracing  all  the  dialects  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

917.  West  of  the  3Iississippi  there  are  many  languages  not  well  known. 
Among  these  are  the  Sioux  and  the  Pawnee,  in  the  north;  and  in  the  south,  a 
great  variety. 

Mexico  is  said  to  have  more  than  twenty  languages,  many  of  which  are  as  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  as  the  Greek,  the  German,  and  the  French.  Fourteen  have 
grammars  and  dictionaries.  The  Aztec,  or  ancient  Mexican,  is  the  most  preva- 
lent. On  the  coast  of  California,  no  less  llian  seventeen  are  spoken,  which  differ 
considerably. 

918.  The  Caribbee  is  the  native  language  of  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America,  and  was  that  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

The  language  of  the  Incas,  which  is  called  the  Quichua,  prevails  in  Peru  and 
the  neighboring  districts.  It  !s  described  by  a  native  of  that  country  as  abound- 
ing in  vowels,  and  peculiarly  soft  in  its  sounds. 

The  Araucanian  of  Chili  is  also  described  as  a  distinct  language,  remarkably 
rich  and  harmonious. 

919.  The  character  of  the  American  languages  is  by  no  means  such  as  we 
ehould  expect  amoug  barbarous  nations.  Some  resemblance  has  been  found  to 
Asiatic  dialects;  but  their  origin  and  connections  have  not  been  fully  investi- 
gated. Aliliough  they  were  never  written  by  tlie  Indians,  they  are  remarkably 
artificial  and  complicated  in  their  structure.  Some  of  them  are  almost  destitute 
of  the  irregitlariiies  found  in  the  languages  of  the  civilized  world.  Words  are 
easily  combined  so  as  to  express  every  shade  of  meaning  with  exactness;  and 
the  Chilese  is  said  to  bs  far  more  precise  than  European  languages.  There  is  such 
a  variety  of  words  to  express  a  single  idea,  that  without  a  full  examination,  they 
would  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  different  language;  and  hence  the  variation 
of  dialects  is  much  less  than  at  first  appears.  Some,  like  the  Mexican  and  Chi-  ' 
lese,  are  distinguished  for  their  copiousness  in  abstract  terms;  so  as  to  render 
them  peculiarly  suitable  fur  discussion.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
their  words,  and  are  generally  sonorous  and  agreeable  in  their  pronunciation. 

A  distinguished  scholar  {Duponceau)  who  has  investigated  these  languages, 
declares  himself  lost  in  astonishment'  at  their  copiousness  and  singular  structure. 
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WRITTEN  LANGUAGE. 

920.  Tlie  languages  of  savage  and  barbarous  nations  have  no  alphabets,  and 
are  not  written.  Although  many  of  the  languages  of  America  are  very  artificial 
in  their  structure,  no  native  people  of  this  continent  have  devised  an  alphabet; 
and  other  methods  were  used  for  recording  events. 

The  Indians  of  South  America,  at  an  early  period,  used  knotted  cords,  ca?led 
quipo,  as  a  record;  and  the  North  American  Indians  were  accustomed  to  deliver 
a  belt  of  wampum,  as  the  memorandum  of  each  portion  of  a  speech  or  message. 

The  most  perfect  means  of  recording  events  among  the  natives  of  America,  was 
the  picture-writing  of  the  Mexicans.  It  was  a  mixture  of  painting  and  hiero- 
glyphical  emblems,  and  was  the  only  means  of  cotnmunicating  information  at  a 
distance.  The  Indians  of  the  United  States  convey  intelligence  by  drawings  and 
symbols  of  the  same  nature,  but  executed  in  a  very  rude  manner. 

921.  The  Chinese  characters  are  a  species  of  hieroglyphics  of  a  more  artifi- 
cial kind;  and  are  employed  by  the  Cochin  Chinese,  Tonquinese,  and  Japanese, 
who  do  not  use  the  same  sounds  to  express  them.  They  are  written  in  columns 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

922.  Written  alphabetical  languages  are  found  only  in  the  civilized  and  half- 
civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

In  Asia,  the  Sanscrit  appears  to  be  the  most  common.  It  is  written  from  left 
to  right.  The  Tibetians  use  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  for  sacred  purposes;  but  they 
have  another  for  the  common  concerns  of  life.  A  number  of  peculiar  alphabets 
are  found  in  Eastern  Asia. 

The  Arabic  character  is  used  for  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Malay  lan- 
guages; and  is  written  from  right  to  left. 

In  Europe,  the  Greek  character  is  used  by  the  modern  Greeks.  It  was  also 
varied  by  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  to  adapt  it  to  the  Sclavonic  languages, 
and  has  ever  since  been  used  among  the  Sclavonic  nations.  In  Germany,  the 
Gothic  character,  (or  German  text)  is  still  used  to  some  extent.  In  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  European  colonies,  the  Roman  character  is  universally  employed. 
All  these  are  written  from  left  to  right. 

The  languages  of  several  tribes  in  North  and  South  America,  and  of  the  Society 
and  Sandwich  Islands,  and  New  Zealand,  have  been  formed  into  written  langua- 
ges by  European  and  American  missionaries,  within  a  century  past.  The  Roman 
Alphabet  with  some  variations  has  been  adapted  to  them,  and  used  in  printing 
books  for  the  use  of  the  natives. 

CIVILIZATION. 

923.  Mankind  are  found  in  different  states  of  society;  the 
Savage,  Barbarous,  Half-civilized,  Civilized,  and  Enlightened. 

1 .  The  Savage  State  is  that  in  which  men  gain  their  support 
chiefly  by  hunting ,  fishing ,  or  robbing,  dress  in  skins,  and  gen- 
erally live  in  the  open  air,  or  in  caves,  dens,  or  miserable  huts. 
They  have  little  knowledge  of  agriculture,  the  working  of  met- 
als, or  the  mechanic  arts;  no  division  of  lands;  and  no  system 
of  laws;  and  they  seldom  collect  in  towns  or  villages. 

924.  A  savage  claims  no  private  j^^operhj  but  his  dress,  arms, 
and  family.  The  produce  of  hunting,  and  of  agriculture,  when 
it  is  practised,  is  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  and  equally 
divided  among  them.  The  greater  part  of  North  and  South 
America — the  interior  of  Africa — the  northern  shores  of  Asia 
— and  the  islands  of  Australia  are  occupied  by  savage  tribes. 
They  are  not  accustomed  to  any  fixed  residence,  and  rove,  like 
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the  beasts  of  the  forest,  from  place  to  place,  as  they  are  im- 
pelled by  necessity  or  inclination. 

925.  The  Barbarous  State  is  that  in  which  nations  subsist 
by  agriculture,  or  the  pasturage  of  cattle  and  sheep,  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals,  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

They  have  some  regular  forms  of  government  and  religion, 
but  no  loAtten  language  or  books. 

926.  There  are  tivo  chsses  of  barbarous  nations.  The  greater 
part  of  Siberia,  Tartary,  Arabia,  and  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
is  occupied  by  wandering  tribes,  who  live  in  tents;  subsist- 
ing chiefly  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  camels,  horses, 
cattle,  or  sheep,  and  moving  from  place  to  place  to  obtain  pas- 
turage. 

The  barbarous  nations  in  the  fertile  regions  of  Africa,  and 
the  islands  of  Asia  and  Polynesia,  find  an  abundant  supply  of 
food  in  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  v/ith  very 
little  labor.  They  have  therefore  no  inducement  to  a  wander- 
ing life,  and  are  usually  settled  in  villages. 

927.  The  Half-Civilized  state  is  like  that  of  the  Chinese, 
who  understand  agriculture  and  many  of  the  arts  very  well, 
and  have  some  books  and  learning,  with  established  laws  and 
religion.  Still  they  treat  their  women  as  slaves,  usually  keeping 
them  in  confinement;  and  have  many  other  customs  like  those 
of  barbarous  nations.  They  have  little  foreign  commerce,  and 
make  few  or  no  improvements  in  arts  and  learning.  China, 
Japan,  Southern  Asia,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Northern  Africa, 
are  the  principal  countries  in  this  state  of  society. 

928.  The  Civilized  State  is  that  in  which  the  sciences  and 
arts  are  well  understood;  especially  the  art  of  printing;  and 
females  are  treated  as  companions.  Some  nations  of  this  class 
have  advanced  no  farther,  and  are  considered  merely  as  civi- 
lized. They  retain  many  barbarous  customs;  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  remain  in  gross  ignorance;  as  in  Poland, 
Portugal,  and  a  large  part  of  Russia. 

The  colonies  which  are  formed  by  enlightened  nations  in 
uncivilized  countries,  are  usually  for  a  long  time  in  this  state 
of  society,  as  in  South  America.  From  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  new  settlements,  and  the  want  of  means 
of  improvement,  they  advance  slowly  in  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment. 

929.  There  are  others  which  may  be  termed  enlightened  na- 
tions, in  which  knowledge  is  more  general,  and  the  sciences  and 
arts  are  found  in  the  greatest  perfection;  as  inmost  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  All  the  branches  of  art  and  manufacture  are  carried 
on  in  a  more  skilful,  productive,  and  useful  manner,  with  the  aid 
of  machinery,  and  a  minute  division  of  labor.   Commerce  is  ex- 
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tended  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  political  institutions 
are  also  such  as  to  give  greater  liberty  and  more  safety  than  in 
other  countries;  as  in  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  degree  of  civilization  of  each  country  is  shown  on  the  Chart  of  the 
IVorld,  by  several  shades,  which  are  there  explained,  and  the  student  should 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  general  state  of  the  world,  by  examining 
the  condensed  view  of  it  there  exhibited. 

GOVERNMENT. 

930.  A  state  is  a  body  of  people,  connected  under  the  same 
government,  and  yielding  obedience  to  the  same  laws.  It  is 
called  a  duchy,  principality,  kingdom,  empire,  or  republic, 
according  to  its  form  of  government. 

931.  In  every  government  there  are  three  distinct  powers  to 
be  exercised; 

1.  The  power  of  making  laws,  or  the  legislative,  which  some- 
times belongs  to  one  man,  and  sometimes  to  a  number  of  m.en 
called  a  legislature.  2.  That  of  administering  justice,  or  the 
judicial  power,  usually  in  the  hands  of  judges.  3.  The  power 
of  executing  the  laws,  or  the  executive,  which  generally  belongs 
to  the  chief,  king,  president,  duke,  or  other  supreme  head  of  the 
government. 

932.  The  ruler  of  a  country  is  usually  assisted  in  his  duties 
by  a  number  of  persons  chosen  by  himself,  called  ministerSy 
councillors,  or  sometimes,  as  in  the  United  States,  secretaires. 
As  he  also  consults  with  them  on  affairs  of  importance,  they  are 
called  his  cabinet,  or  council,  and  in  Turkey,  the  divan.  The 
prime  minister  in  Turkey  and  Persia  is  called  the  vizier. 

933.  The  three  principal  forms  of  government  are  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy. 

A  democracy  is  a  government  in  which  the  people  assemble  to 
make  laws.  A  pure  democracy  is  rarely  found,  except  in  towns, 
or  very  small  states.  A  republic  is  a  democratic  government, 
administered  by  rulers  chosen  by  the  body  of  the  people;  as  in 
the  free  states  of  North  America. 

934.  A  confederation,  or  federal  republic,  is  a  union  of  several 
independent  states,  for  mutual  aid  and  defence,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  general  assembly;  as  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

935.  An  aristocracy  is  a  government  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
persons,  usually  called  nobles.  Aristocracies  are  sometimes 
called  republics;  as  was  that  of  Venice. 

936.  A  monarchy  is  that  form  of  government  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  in  the  hand  of  one  man  (styled  a  m6narch), 
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during  life.  In  almost  all  the  monarchies  now  existing,  the 
throne  is  hereditary;  that  is,  it  descends  to  a  member  of  the 
same  family. 

937.  In  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  monarch  makes  laws  at  his 
own  pleasure,  without  any  control  from  others;  as  in  Russia. 
If  he  governs  without  established  laws,  and  merely  according 
to  his  own  will,  the  government  is  usually  called  n  despotism ; 
as  in  Persia. 

938.  When  the  po»ver  of  the  monarch  is  limited  by  a  consti- 
tution, or  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  government  is  called 
a  limited  monarchy ;  as  in  Great  Britain. 

939.  The  first  kind  of  government  in  the  world  was  the  patri- 
archal, in  which  every  father  or  patriarch  governed  his  own  fam- 
ily and  servants  as  a  monarch.  The  inhabitants  of  Lapland, 
Greenland,  New-Holland,  and  a  few  other  portions  of  the  world, 
which  are  either  islands  or  very  small  countries,  appear  to  have 
no  other  government  than  that  which  arises  from  the  natural 
authority  of  parents  over  their  families. 

940.  By  the  increase  of  families,  and  alliances  formed  for 
mutual  defence,  some  patriarchs  became  governors  of  many 
kindred  families,  or  a  tribe,  and  were  called  chiefs.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Savcto-e  and  Barbarous  nations  is  usually  that  of 
patriarchs  or  chiefs. 

The  names  given  to  chiefs  vary  in  different  nations.  Among 
the  North  American  Indians,  they  are  called  sachems;  in  South 
America,  cnziques ;  and  in  Asia,  usually  khans.  In  Europe,  the 
dukes  of  independent  states  have  similar  powers,  probably  obtain- 
ed in  a  similar  way.  The  title,  however,  belongs  to  many  no- 
blemen who  have  none  of  the  original  powers  of  a  duke. 

941.  When  a  par-icular  chief  became  very  powerful,  he  often 
conquered  many  others,  and  became  monarch  of  a  large  country. 
He  was  then  called  a  king  or  emperor;  or  in  Asia,  a  snllaii,  rajah, 

^or  shah.  All  these  are  really  monarchs,  differing  in  the  extent 
of  their  government  rather  than  in  the  nature  of  their  povrer. 

942.  The  power  of  the  chiefs,  in  Savage  or  Barbarous  tribes, 
is  chiefly  that  of  influence.  The  oldest  and  wisest  govern  in 
the  council;  and  the  bravest  lead  in  war.  This  is  generally 
the  state  of  the  Indians  in  North  America. 

In  temperate  and  cold  countries,  it  is  more  common  for  the 
tribes  to  be  governed  by  councils  of  the  old  men  and  warriors, 
and  no  important  measure  can  be  decided  without  their  consent. 
Their  governments  seem  to  be  democracies,  in  which  the  young- 
er voluntarily  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  older.  This  is  the 
casewith  some  of  the  smaller  nations  on  the  western  coast  of 
Jifmca.  Their  public  business  and  trials  are  all  conducted  a  a 
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meeting  called  a  palaver,  which  is  attended  by  the  whole  vil- 
lage or  tribe. 

943.  Jn  the  warmer  regions  of  America  and  Africa,  the  chiefs 
of  Savage  tribes  are  either  elected  for  life,  or  inherit  the  dignity, 
and  are  absolute  in  their  power.  Mexico  and  Peru  were  for- 
merly absolute  monarchies,  in  which  the  highest  veneration 
was  paid  to  the  king. 

944.  The  Savage  and  Barbarous  tribes  of  Siberia  and  Tariaiij 
have  a  great  variety  of  governments.  Some  of  them  are  demo- 
cratic, and  others  aristocratic;  some  absolute,  and  others  limi 
ted  monarchies.  But  the  governments  of  Savage  and  Barba- 
rous nations  are  not  usually  well  defined  or  fully  understood 
by  travellers. 

945.  Arabia  is  governed  by  a  number  of  independent  chiefs, 
called  imams,  emirs,  or  sheiks,  whose  authority  is  in  some  tribes 
absolute,  in  others  limited.  The  state  of  Beloochistan  is  nearly 
similar;  but  the  Khan  of  Kelat  is  here  acknowledged  as  supe- 
rior to  the  chiefs  of  other  tribes.  Cabul  is  an  absolute  mon- 
archy. 

946.  In  the  absolute  monarchies  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  king 
is  a  despot,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death.  There  is  no  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  or  privileged  order  of  hereditary  nobles, 
to  control  his  power,  nor  any  law  to  limit  its  exercise.  The 
governments  of  Abyssinia,  Sennaar,  Morocco,  Fezzan,  and 
most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Africa,  are  of  this  kind. 

Dahomey  is  the  most  despotic  government  known.  The  king 
is  regarded  as  a  superior  being ;  his  subjects  consider  themselves 
as  his  slaves,  and  submit  to  the  most  barbarous  and  oppressive 
treatment. 

947.  In  Persia  and  Turkey  the  only  check  upon  the  power  of 
the  Sultan  is  the  Koran.  This  is  interpreted  by  the  Ulema,  or 
doctors  of  law,  officers  who  are  appointed  by  the  sultan;  and 
their  opinion  is  of  course  usually  accommodated  to  his  wishes. 
These  monarchs  are  revered  as  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  and 
have  on  this  account  a  peculiar  power.  The  Turkish  sultan 
is  restrained  from  no  crime  except  by  the  fear  of  insurrection; 
but  the  government  has  becomxC  more  regular  and  mild  of  late. 
In  both  these  countries,  however,  there  are  many  wandering 
tribes,  governed  by  independent  chiefs,  who  are  only  tributary 
to  the  sultan,  and  must  be  courted  by  him  in  order  to  preserve 
their  friendship. 

948.  The  Pachas  of  Tripoli,  Tunis  and  Egypt,  are  absolute 
chiefs  or  monarchs.  These  chiefs  are  nominally  subject  to  the 
Emperor  of  Turkey,  and  send  an  annual  tribute,  often  very 
small.    They  are  independent  in  their  own  territories.    In  all 
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these  absolute  governments,  the  monarch  is  liable  to  be  de- 
throned by  insurrection;  and  oppressive  monarchs  are  often 
cut  off  in  this  way.  Algiers,  once  governed  by  a  Pacha,  is 
now  possessed  by  the  French, 

949.  The  Emperor  of  China  is  considered  as  the  father  of  his 
people,  and  bound  to  consult  their  good.  His  power  is  absolute; 
but  there  are  established  laws  and  customs,  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  violate.  The  government  is  administered  by  nine 
orders  of  inferior  officers,  called  by  Europeans  mandarins.  The 
only  qualification  for  office  is  learning;  and  regular  examina- 
tions are  holden  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  it.  Each  man- 
darin governs  all  below  him  with  the  same  absolute  power  as 
that  exercised  by  the  emperor:  and 

950.  In  Siam,  Burmah,  and  the  independent  kingdoms  of 
Hindoostan,  there  are  books  of  laws  to  regulate  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  but  the  whole  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
king.  In  these,  as  in  all  the  Barbarous  and  Half-Civilized 
countries  of  the  world,  the  absolute  monarchies  are  really  des- 
potisms, notwithstanding  any  seeming  limitations  of  the  power 
of  the  monarch. 

951.  Russia  was  until  lately  an  absolute  monarchy,  uncon- 
trolled even  by  a  constitution.  The  emperor  Alexander  de  lared 
it  a  constitutional  monarchy.  He  appointed  a  senate,  wi  h  the 
power  of  remonstrating  against  any  unconstitutional  ukar  e  (or 
edict,)  whose  proceedings  are  published  every  month.  B  t  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  still  vassals,  or  slaves;  and  the 
power  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  and  nobles, 

952.  Prussia  and  Denmark  were  formerly  limited,  but  are 
now  absolute  monarchies,  without  any  check  on  th-e  power  of 
the  king,  except  established  customs. 

In  the  kingdoms  of  JVaples  and  Sardinia,  the  Roman  States, 
the  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  most  of  the  duchies  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, the  government  is  also  absolute. 

The  duchies  oi" Hesse- CasseJ ,  .Yassau,  Saxe-Gotha,  and  Saxe- 
Hildburghaiisen,  have  representative  governments, 

953.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  formerly  governed  by  abso- 
lute monarchs.  They  have  bren  in  a  revolutionary  state  for 
several  years;  and  now  have  a  cortes,  or  congress  to  limit  and 
direct  the  power  of  the  king;  but  they  are  not  yet  in  a  settled 
state. 

954.  In  the  limited  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  executive  pow- 
er, and  the  appointment  of  judges,  usually  belong  to  the  king. 
The  legislative  power  is  shared  between'  the  king  and  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  the  consent  of  both  is  necessary  to 
the  passage  uf  a  law.    The  assembly  is  called  a  jmrliament  in 
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England;  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Sic,  a  dirt;  and  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  a  corks.  This  assembly  corresponds  to 
the  congress,  or  a  legislature,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  usually 
composed  in  part  of  nobles  or  peers,  who  inherit  this  dignity; 
and  in  part  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people;  so  that 
these  governments  combine  the  features  of  a  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, and  democracy. 

955.  The  power  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  generally  ab- 
solute. It  is  limited  in  Hungary,  and  some  other  states  of  his 
empire,  by  provincial  diets,  which  determine  the  mode  of  rais- 
ing taxes,  and  regulate  their  own  internal  concerns;  but  the 
emperor  determines  on  all  the  general  affairs  of  the  empire, 

956.  Sweden  has  a  diet,  composed  of  four  states  or  houses; 
one  of  nobles,  appointed  by  the  king;  one  of  representatives, 
from  the  clergy;  one  of  burgesses,  chosen  by  privileged  towns; 
and  one  of  peasants,  every  member  of  which  must  belong  to  the 
class  of  farmers  by  birth.  It  must  be  assembled. at  least  once 
in  five  years. 

957.  In  Great  Britain,  there  are  two  houses  in  the  parliament, 
a  House  of  Lords,  composed  of  hereditary  nobles  and  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  clergy;  and  a  House  of  Commons,  chosen 
by  the  people.  The  representation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  very  unequal,  and  large  portions  of  the  people  have 
no  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers.  In  some  cases,  a  few 
electors  of  towns  or  boroughs,  send  as  many  representatives 
as  70,000  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  v.-hols 
kingdom  is  termed  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

958.  The  constitutions  of  France  and  the  JYetherlands,  gen- 
erally resemble  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  France,  every  citi- 
zen may  vote  who  pays  a  tax  of  177  dollars  annually. 

959.  The  kingdoms  of  5ar«rm  and  rF«r/t'm6?.')-_o- have  limited 
monarchies  of  the  same  general  character  with  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Hanover,  and  JVoni'rri/,  have  also  diets  for  their  own 
government,  but  are  under  the  dominion  of  foreign  princes. 
The  King  of  England  is  King  of  Hanover;  the  King  of  Sweden, 
of  Norway.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  is  King  of  Poland.  This 
country  had  a  diet,  composed  of  two  houses;  one  of  peers, 
chosen  bv  the  king;  and  another  of  representatives,  chosen  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry.    It  w^as  abolished  in  1832. 

The  king  of  Saxomj  is  so  far  a  limited  monarch  that  he  can- 
not make  any  change  in  the  religion,  laws,  or  taxes,  without 
the  consent  of  the  people, 

960.  The  independent  states  of  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States,  are  the  principal  examples  of  republican  governments. 
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Some  of  the  states,  or  cantons  of  Switzerland,  are  democratic 
in  their  government,  and  others  aristocratic. 

The  individual  states  of  the  American  Union  are  democratic 
republics,  governed  by  assemblies,  and  a  governor  chosen  by 
Uie  people  for  a  limited  time.  There  are  usually  two  houses 
of  representatives,  which  are  united  with  the  governor  in  mak- 
mg  laws.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  governor  and 
ois  subordinate  officers;  and  the  judicial  power,  in  judges,  ap- 
pointed in  different  ways,  but  usually  for  life. 

In  Italy,  is  the  little  republic  of  St.  Maiino,  of  only  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  which  has  preserved  its  freedom  for  cen- 
turies. The  Ionian  Isles  are  also  formed  into  a  republic  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

961.  The  Spanish  American  states  in  Mexico,  Gautemala, 
Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru,  Chili,  and  La  Plata, 
have  republican  governments. 

The  island  of  Hispaniola  or  St.  Domingo,  forms  the  republic 
of  Hayti;  a  government  established  by  Africans,  who  were  for- 
merly slaves  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

962.  The  principal  confederations  of  states  now  existing,  are 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  In  these  coun- 
tries a  number  of  independent  states  are  united  for  mutual  de- 
fence; but  each  retains,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  own  govern- 
ment within  its  own  limits. 

In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  there  is  a  general  diet,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  each  of  the  states.  It  has  power, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  raise  money,  make  war,  and  take 
other  measures  for  the  general  welfare;  and  to  settle  disputes 
between  the  states.  It  does  not  interfere  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  any;  but  each  state  contributes  its  own  proportion  of 
men  and  money,  according  to  its  own  choice. 

In  Germamj,  the  general  government  holds  several  important 
fortresses,  and  chooses  the  commanders  of  armies,  subj*"ot  only 
to  its  orders.  In  the  diet,  each  state  has  a  vote  in  changing 
the  constitution:  but  in  all  ordinary  measures,  they  have  inf  d- 
ence  according  to  their  extent;  and  several  of  the  smaller  .<ates 
are  associated  to  give  a  single  vote. 

963.  The  states  forming  the  confederation  of  the  United  States, 
are  more  intimately  connected  than  those  of  Germany.  The 
general  government  has  the  power  of  raising  taxes,  and  col- 
lecting revenue  in  the  individual  states,  as  well  as  of  making 
war  and  peace,  collecting  armies  and  establishing  fortresses. 

The  Uiirted  States  were  formerly  colonies  or  provinces  of  Great  Britain.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  they  were  declared  independent;  and  a  few  years  after,  the 
present  constitution  or  system  of  government  was  formed.    There  are  now  24 
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separate  slates,  united  into  one  republic,  and  four  territories,  beside  the  great 
western  territory,  formerly  called  Louisiana. 

964.  The  laws  are  made  by  the  congress,  which  consists  of  a 
House  of  Representatives,  chosen  every  two  years  by  the  peo- 
ple of  each  state,  according  to  their  population;  and  of  a  Sen- 
ate of  two  from  each  state,  chosen  for  six  years. 

By  this  feature  of  the  constitution,  the  power  of  the  large  and  small  states  is  in 
eoine  measure  equalized.  In  the  house  of  representatives,  the  large  states  pre- 
vail by  the  greater  number  of  representati\ es.  In  the  senate,  the  small  states 
have  equal  power  with  the  larger,  in  preventing  the  passage  of  a  law. 

965.  The  laws  are  executed  by  the  president,  who  is  chosen 
every  four  years,  by  electors  appointed  by  the  respective  states 
He  is  assisted  6?/ the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretaries  of 
War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Treasury,  who  form  the  Cabinet. 
The  President,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  appoints  the 
inferior  officers  of  government,  and  those  of  the  army  and  navy; 
most  of  whom  can  be  removed  also  in  the  same  manner. 

966.  The  Jmlges  of  the  United  States  are  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Senate  for  lite;  and  cannot  be  removed  except 
by  a  public  impeachment  and  trial  for  ill  conduct.  Their  duty 
is  to  decide  causes  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  those  in  which  both  parties  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  any  single  state. 

RELIGION. 


Confession.  The  Mass. 

(33.)  Catholic  Rites. 

967.  The  prevailing  religions  of  the  world  are  the  Jewish 
Christian,  Mahometan,  and  Pagan. 
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968.  The  Jews  are  descendants  of  Abraham,  who  believe 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  reject  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  expect  a  Messiah  yet  to  come.  Agreeably  to  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture,  th«y  remain  a  distinct  people,  scatter- 
ed through  all  parts  of  the  earth,  but  nowhere  forming  an  en- 
tire nation.  They  are  not  admitted  to  the  common  privileges 
of  citizens,  in  any  country  except  the  United  States.  In  Cath- 
olic and  Mahometan  countries,  they  are  regarded  with  pecu- 
liar detestation,  and  generally  suffer  much  from  oppression  and 
persecution.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  15,000  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  chiefly  resident  in  the  cities,  and  have  Syn- 
agogues in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston. 

At  Cocliin,  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  there  is  a  colony  of  Black  Jews,  and 
another  of  White  Jews,  who  retain  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  arrived  in  In- 
dia soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

969.  Christians  are  those  who  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Sa- 
vior, and  receive  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  the 
guide  of  their  faith  and  practice.  Christianity  teaches  the  ex- 
istence of  One  Supreme  and  Holy  Being,  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe;  it  inculcates  a  pure  system  of  morality ;  and  requires 
benevolence  towards  all  men. 

There  are  three  great  divisions  of  Christians : — the  Eastern 
Church,  Catholics,  and  Protestants,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  peculiar  doctrines  and  modes  of  worship. 

EASTERxV  CHURCH. 

970.  The  Eastern  Church  is  found  chiefly  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Africa,  and  Western  Asia;  and  its  doctrines  prevail  over  a 
great  extent  of  country.  It  is  distinguished  for  the  vjiriety  of 
ceremonies  used  in  its  worship;  for  the  number  of  holy  days; 
and  especially  for  the  number  and  rigor  of  its  fasts. 

The  Christians  ofthe  Eastern  Church  invoke  saints  in  prayer; 
they  kneel  and  burn  incense  before  their  pictures  and  relics, 
although  t]\ey  do  not  allow  the  use  of  images;  and  they  prac- 
tice many  other  rites  which  are  considered  superstitious  by 
Protestants.  They  are  required  to  confess  their  sins  to  the 
priest  and  obtain  his  absolution ;  and  they  ofler  prayers  for  the 
dead^  to  procure  their  release  from  purgatory, 

971.  That  branch  of  the  Eastern,  which  is  styled  the  Greek 
Church,  embraces  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  and  two 
thirds  of  those  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  latter  are  subject  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  is  revered  as  the  nominal 
head  of  a  large  part  of  the  Eastern  Church.  There  are  also 
branches  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Circassia,  Georgia,  and 
Mingrelia,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Sea. 
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972.  In  Egypt,  there  are  30,000  of  the  Eastern  Christians, 
called  Copts,  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The 
Myssinians  also  belong  to  the  Eastern  Church,  and  receive 
their  bishops  from  Egypt;  but  Christianity  is  here  grossly  cor- 
rupted by  the  mixture  of  Jewish  rites  and  barbarous  customs; 
and  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  purity  and  benevolence  it  requires. 

973.  The  Armenians  are  an  independent  branch  of  this 
Church,  whose  patriarch  resides  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  Armenia;  but  they  also  have  churches 
in  various  parts  of  Persia,  and  in  Russia  and  Poland. 

974.  There  are  two  classes  of  Christians  in  the  East — the 
Nestorians,  and  Christians  of  St.  Thomas — who  resemble  Pro- 
testants in  their  doctrines  and  modes  of  worship.  The  Aes/o- 
rians  are  found  in  Tartary.  The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas 
form  a  distinct  body  of  people  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
Cochin,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Their  number  is  about 
150,000,  They  appear  to  have  been  taught  by  some  of  the 
early  preachers  of  Christianity.  They  preserve  a  great  degree 
of  simplicity  in  their  worship,  and  purity  in  their  morals.  One 
portion  of  them  have  become  Catholics. 

975.  The  Scriptures  are  very  rare  among  the  Christians  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  even  in  Russia;  and  the  people  and  priests 
are  generally  in  a  state  of  gross  ignorance,  except  with  regard 
to  the  mere  ceremonies  of  worship.  The  Circassians  and  Geor- 
gians are  in  a  state  of  barbarism  as  to  knowledge  and  morals; 
and  the  priests  are  little  better  than  the  people. 

R03IAX  CATHOLICS. 

976.  Roman  Catholics  are  those  who  acknowledge  the  Pope, 
residing  at  Rome,  as  the  head  of  the  church,  which  the  Eastern 
Churches  do  not.  They  receive  the  decisions  of  the  church, 
and  a  large  party,  those  of  the  Pope,  as  infallible,  on  points  of 
doctrine  and  duty.  They  resemble  the  Greek  Church  in  most 
of  the  ceremonies  and  doctrines,  just  described;  but  difter  from 
them  in  refusing  to  ordain  married  men  to  the  sacred  office, 
and  in  allowing  the  use  of  images  in  their  churches.  They  pay 
religious  homage  to  the  eucharist  in  the  ceremony  of  the  JMass. 

Their  clergy  are  well  educated;  but  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe,  the  common  people  are  not  allowed  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  are  generally  very  ignorant.  Like  the  Eastern 
Church,  they  liave  numerous  holy  days,  or  feasts  and  fasts, 

977.  The  Roman  Catholic  Reliz'ion  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
middle  and  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonies  in  America  and  Africa.  In  the 
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CJuited  States,  the  people  of  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Florida, 
are  chiefly  Roman  Cathclics;  and  they  are  numerous  in  Mary- 
land. All  these  States  were  settled  by  persons  of  this  denom- 
ination. The  whole  number  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  50v0,000  to  600,000,  with  230  clergymen.  They  have  also 
a  number  of  literary  and  religious  institutions. 

There  is  an  incorporated  society  of  Jesuits,  at  Georgetown,  containing  93  mem- 
bers, and  a  Siilpitian  Monastery  at  Baltimore.  There  are  convents  at  Georgetown, 
Port  Tobacco,  and  Ernmetsburg  in  Maryland — others  at  Boston  and  New  York — 
three  in  Kentucky — and  one  in  Missouri — containing  in  all  from  100  to  200  nuns. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  colleges  at  Baltimore,  Georgetown,  New-Orleans,  and 
St.  Louis;  and  seminaries  at  several  other  places. 

PROTESTAXTS. 

978.  Protestants  are  those  who  do  not  submit  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  or  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Eastern 
Churches;  and  generally  admit  no  rule  of  religious  belief  or 
practice,  except  the  scriptures.  They  have  more  simple  forms 
of  worship,  and  fewer  ceremonies  and  holy  days. 

979.  T/ieij  are  divided  into  a  number  of  sects,  of  which  the 
principal  are  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Episcopalians,  Presbyte- 
rians, Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Moravians  or 
United  Brethren,  and  Friends  or  Quakers. 

Luther,  and  the  first  reformers  who  left  the  Catholic  Church,  were  called  Prot- 
estants, because  thev  protested  against  a  decree  of  the  emperor  and  diet  of  Ger- 
many, which  condemned  their  opinio'is.  The  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  all 
who  dissented  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

980.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  Protestants  are  usually 
divided  into  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 

Lutherans  are  the  immediate  followers  of  Luther,  found  chiefly 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Gernjany,  and  Hun- 
gary. 

In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  Lutherans  are  governed  by  bish- 
ops; and  in  other  countries  by  superintendents,  whose  power  is 
much  more  limited,  and  derived  merely  from  their  election.  The 
Laplanders  are  professedly  Lutherans;  but  there  is  a  great  mix- 
ture of  superstition  and  idolatry  in  their  opinions  and  worship. 

In  the  United  States,  there  is  a  number  of  Lutheran  churches 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

981.  Calvinists  are  those  who  adopt  the  peculiar  opinions  of 
Calvin.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Scotland,  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  of  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  have  recently  united  into  one  body,  under  the  name  of  the  Members  of 
the  Evangelical  Faith. 

982.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  opinions  of 
Protestants  are  so  various  and  so  well  known,  that  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  mention  the  principal  classes,  as  distinguished  by 
peculiarities  in  their  government  or  religious  rites. 
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983.  The  reformed  church  established  in  England  and  Ire 
land,  is  called  the  Episcopalian,  because  it  is  governed  by  bish- 
ops. Episcopalians  are  chiefly  found  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies  settled  from  it.  In  the  United  States,  they  have  1 1 
bishops  and  700  churches.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the 
middle  and  Southern  States. 

984.  Presbyterians  are  those  Protestants,  who  are  governed 
by  representative  bodies  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  called  Presby- 
teries. The  established  churches  of  Scotland  and  Holland  are 
Presbyterian.  This  is  also  the  prevailing  denomination  in  the 
Middle  United  States;  probably  the  most  numerous  south  of 
the  Hudson  River. 

One  portion  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  states  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  form  a  distinct  body,  under  the  name  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  It  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
descendants  from  Dutch  emigrants. 

985.  Congreo'ationalists  are  distinguished  from  Presbyterians, 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that  each  congregation  claims  the  right  of 
governing  itself,  except  in  those  cases  where  it  voluntarily  sub- 
mits to  the  authority  of  others  convened  in  council.  They  are 
considerably  numerous  in  England;  and  embrace  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Independents. 

986.  Moravians,  or  the  United  Brethren,  are  chiefly  found  in 
Moravia  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  Their  whole  number  is 
stated  to  be  40,000.  A  few  Moravian  settlements  exist  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  celebrated  as  places  of  education  for  children. 

987.  Mennojiites  or  Baptists,  are  most  numerous  in  Germany, 
Holland,  and  the  Middle  and  Southern  United  States,  and  form 
a  large  and  increasing  body  of  Christians. 

988.  Methodists  are  chiefly  found  in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  the  English  colonies  in  America.  They  are  divided 
into  several  portions,  of  whom  the  Wesley  an  or  Episcopal 
Methodists  are  the  most  numerous.  A  division  has  recently 
taken  place  among  them  in  this  country.  The  Whitfield 
Methodists  are  chiefly  found  in  England. 

989.  Friends  or  Quakers,  are  found  chiefl,y  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  There  are  500  congregations  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  which  are  in  the  Middle  States.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  originally  settled  by 
them. 

990.  These  sects  are  also  subdivided,  in  some  measure,  in 
opinion.  Most  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 
maintain  Calvinistic  opinions;  a  part  of  them  are  Arminians 
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Unitarians,  who  do  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
Universalists,  who  deny  the  eternity  of  future  punishments,  are 
formed  into  distinct  sects  in  the  United  States. 

991.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  numbers  and  distribu- 
tion of  different  sects  of  Christians  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  best  estimates. 

TABLES  OF   CHRISTIAN  DENOMINATIONS. 


Denominations. 


Roman  Catholics, 


Greek  Church, 

Protestants,  . 
—Lutherans,  . 


—Other  Protestants, 


EUROPE. 

Number  and  Countries. 


117,000,000— Southern  and  Middle  Europe. 
— Sp;xin,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  exclusively. 
— France,  Austria,  Poland,  Belgium  and  Ireland,  almost 

entirely;  and  a  large  part  of  the  German  States. 
—Switzerland  has  700.000— England  500,000. 
50,000,000— Russia  and  Greece. 

3\  millions  in  Austria. 
48,000,000— North-western  Europe. 

— Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  ....  5,500,000 

—Russia,   2,500,000 

— Germany,  Lutlierans  and  Reformed,    .    .    .  16,000,000 
(Prussia  6  m.  Austria  3.  German  States  6.) 

—Great  Britain,   16,000,000 

—Holland,   2,500,00a 

—Switzerland,   1,000,000 

—France,   3,000,000 

The  remainder  of  the  population  of  Europe  consists  o{  Jews,  scattered  through 
all  parts — Mahometans  in  Turkey,  and  Southern  Russia,  and  a  few  Pagans  in 
Russia — whose  respective  numl)ers  are  variously  estimated. 


UNITED  STATES. 


Denominations. 


Associated  Baptists 
Other  Baptists 

Methodists 


Presbyterians 
Associate  Presb. 
Dutch  Reformed 
Congregationalists 
German  Reformed 
Evangelical  Lu-  ) 
therans  3 
Episcopalians  > 
(17  bishops)  5 
Quakers 
Universalists 
Unitarians 
Catholics  (1  arch-  ) 
bishop,  11  bishops)  5 
Moravians 
Swedenborgians 
Shakers 


Chhs.^Min's. 


6,093 
726 


2,500 
169 
197 

1,250 
600 

800 

700 
to  800 
500 
500 
170 


3,981 
606 


2,327 

2,070 
79 

167 
1,100 

ISO 

216 
648 

300 
150 

230 

24 
25 
45 


Where  situated. 


<  AH  the  states.  Two  thirds  in  the  south- 
\  ern  and  western  states. 
rOf  630,000  members,  400,000  were  in  the 
j  southern  and  western  states ;  45,000  east 
I  of  the  Hudson  river;  and  the  rest  in  the 
(^Middle  States. 

5  In  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western 
I  States. 

In  New-York  and  New-Jersey. 
Chiefly  in  New  England. 

S  In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
J  North  and  South  Carolina. 

5  Chiefly  in  states  on  the  Atlantic  and 
I  Ohio. 

Chiefly  in  the  middle  states. 

Chiefly  in  New  England  and  New  York. 
'  Chiefly  in  the  middle  and  south-western 
states.    500,000  to  600,000. 


In  N.  England,  N.  York,  Ohio  and  Kent 
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992.  The  state  of  religious  toleration  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  In  most  Catholic  countries,  Protestants  are  not 
permitted  to  assemble  for  public  worship,  or  to  enjoy  the  usual 
rights  of  citizens.  France  is  the  only  Roman  Catholic  country 
in  which  they  are  admitted  to  office. 

993.  In  England,  Siveden,  and  some  other  Protestant  countries, 
none  but  those  of  the  established  or  prevailing  religion  can  hold 
offices.  In  England  the  established  church  is  Episcopalian,  and 
all  other  denominations  are  called  dissenters.  The  number  of 
dissenters  is  estimated  at  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population. 

994.  The  United  States  is  probably  the  only  country,  where 
those  of  all  religions  enjoy  equal  privileges. 

MAHOMETANS. 


Interior  Court  of  the  Temple  of  Mecca. 

1.  Caaba— 2.  Place  of  the  Hohj  Stone.— 3.  Sepulchre  of  Ish- 
mael. — 1.  Treaswy. 

995.  Maho3ietans  are  those  v.  ho  believe  in  the  Koran,  or  sa- 
cred book  of  Mahomet,  an  Arabian  impostor,  who  lived  600  years 
after  Christ,  and  pretended  to  be  inspired.  The  Koran  teaches 
the  worship  of  one  God,  and  forbids  idolatry ;  but  it  requires  an 
idolatrous  reverence  for  Mahomet,  and  prescribes  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  his  birth-place.  The  prophet  forbade  the  use  of  spirit- 
ous  liquors,  and  swine's  flesh,  prescribed  circumcision  and  oc- 
casional fasts.  He  permitted  much  that  Christianity  forbids  as 
criminal,  and  promised  to  believers  a  sensual  paradise  hereafter. 

The  temple  of  3Iecca  is  an  open  court,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  porticoes.  In 
the  centre  is  the  Caaba,  containing  a  black  stone,  which  has  been  esteemed  holy 
by  the  Arabs,  from  an  early  age 
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A  Maliometan  is  required  to  pray  five  times  a  day  with  his  face  towards  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  always  washing  before  prayer.  During  the  month  Ramadan,  he 
is  obliged  to  keep  a  rigorous  fast,  abstaining  from  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking, 
from  dawn  to  evening.  He  is  also  commanded  to  give  alms.  To  all  who  faith 
fiiJly  perform  these  duties,  and  above  all,  to  those  who  die  in  fighting  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Koran,  Mahomet  promised  a  paradise,  wliere  every  believer  should 
have  thousands  of  slaves  at  his  command,  and  every  appetite  and  passion  should 
be  gratified. 

996.  There  are  two  principal  sects  of  Mahometans,  who  differ 
concerning  the  right  of  succession  to  Mahomet — the  Sheas,  or 
ShiiteSjWho  are  chiefly  Persians — and  the  Sonnites,who  embrace 
the  inhabitants  of  East  Persia,  Arabia,  Turkey  and  Independent 
Tartary.  The  latter  form  of  Mahometanism  is  the  prevaiUng 
religion  in  Northern  and  Eastern  Africa,  and  many  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Senegambia  and  Soudan,  bordering  on  the  Sahara. 
There  are  probably  15  millions  of  Mahometans  in  Hindoostan. 

997.  The  Seikhs,  residing  between  the  rivers  Jumna  and 
Indus,  who  are  said  to  mingle  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  with 
Brahmanism,  appear  to  be  in  effect  Deists. 

The  Shiites  believe  that  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  and  the  Shahs  of  Per- 
sia are  his  riglitful  successors.  Tlie  Sonnites  claim  this  honor  for  Abubeker,  the 
father-in-law  of  Mahomet,  and  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople.  The  Sonnites  wear 
a  white  turban,  and  the  Shiites  one  of  red  woollen. 

A  new  and  powerful  sect  of  Mahometans  has  sprung  np  in  Arabia,  called  Waha- 
bees,  from  the  name  of  their  founder,  who  profess  to  Ije  reformers,  endeavoring 
to  restore  Islamism  from  its  corruptions.  They  forbid  the  idolatrous  reverence 
commonly  paid  to  the  temple  of  Mecca  and  the  tombs  of  saints;  and  worship  only 
in  the  open  air. 

998.  Mahomet  propagated  his  religion  by  the  sword,  and  taught 
that  it  was  a  crime  deserving  death,  and  justifying  any  degree 
of  hatred  and  oppression,  to  profess  any  other  religion.  The 
characteristics  of  this  system,  are  gross  sensuality — a  rigid  obser- 
vance of  ceremonies — and  a  spirit  of  malevolence  towards  all 
but  Mahometans.  The  sects  are  very  numerous,  and  are  scarce- 
ly less  hostile  to  each  other  than  to  Christians  and  Jews. 

The  Mahometans  use  a  crescent,  or  figure  of  the  new  moon  as  fheir  distinguish- 
ing emblem,  and  place  it  at  the  top  of  tlieir  nios(|ues,  and  on  iheir  military  stand- 
ards; and  hence  it  is  used  to  designate  Mahometan  c<Mintries  on  the  Chart  of  the 
Inhabited  World.  The  priests  are  called  moolahs,  or  imams;  and  the  chief  priest 
of  Turkey,  a  mufti. 

PAGAXS. 

999.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  800  or  900  millions  of  /n- 
habitants  upon  the  earth.  Of  these,  probably  about  ^100  millions 
are  Christians  and  Jews,  and  about  100  millions  Mahometans. 
The  remainder,  from  590  to  600  millions,  are  usually  called 
Pagans  or  Heathens. 

1000.  The  JVezu  Hollanders,  some  of  the  Hottentots,  and  a  few 
other  tribes,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  religious  opinions  or  cere- 
monies ;  but  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Pagan  world  practise  the 
worship  of  images  and  false  gods.  There  are  numberless  systems 
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of  Paganism,  which  have  little  resemblance  to  each  other,  ex- 
cept in  their  absurdity,  idolatry,  and  immorality;  and  a  minute 
description  of  each  would  require  volumes.  Only  the  leading 
features  of  Paganism  can  be  given,  as  it  exists  in  the  principal 
geographical  divisions  of  the  world. 


Pagan  Idols. 


1.  Brahmah. — 2.  Budhoo. — 3.  The  Chinese,  Thunderer. 

1001.  The  most  refined  systems  of  Paganism  are  found  among 
the  nations  of  Asia,  east  of  the  Belur  Tag,  and  appear  to  be 
branches  of  the  ancient  Shamanism.  They  teach  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Deity,  called  by  the  Hindoos  Brahmah — by  the 
Burmans  and  Siamese,  Boodh,  or  Budhoo — by  the  Tibetians, 
La — and  by  the  Chinese,  Fo,  or  Fohi.  They  suppose  him  to 
be  in  a  state  of  inactivity;  and  believe  that  the  vrorld  was 
created,  and  is  governed  by  numerous  inferior  deities. 

1002.  These  nations  have  sacred  books,  which  contain  elab- 
orate systems  of  religion,  exhibiting  a  strange  mixture  of  sub- 
lime truths  and  pure  morality,  with  the  grossest  absiM^dities, 
and  the  most  cruel  and  wicked  rites, 

1003.  As  they  believe  that  the  Supreme  Deity  pays  no  attention 
to  the  world,  the  greatest  part  of  their  worship  is  paid  to  the  intex  ior 
divinities.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars — fire  and  water — rivers, 
mountains  and  animals,  are  among  their  deities ;  and  a  deformed 
idol,  or  even  a  shapeless  block  of  wood  or  stone,  is  often  the  object 
to  which  prayer  and  sacrifice  are  oflfered.    It  is  not  uncommon 
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for  the  worshippers  to  revile  or  abuse  their  idols,  if  they  do  not 
obtain  what  they  desire. 

1004.  The  Guebres  or  Gaurs  of  Persia,  anciently  called  the 
Magi,  worship  at  the  celebrated  bituminous  ground  at  Baku,  {See 
11  847.)  There  are  several  temples  in  which  the  flame  is  always 
burning,  and  is  believed  by  the  worshippers  to  be  sacred  and  eter- 
nal.   Many  are  found  in  Hindoostan,  under  the  name  of  Parsees. 

1005.  The  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  Chinese  Tartarij ,  and  the  neigh- 
boring portions  of  Siberia,  regard  the  Grand  Lama,  or  High 
Priest  ofTibet,  as  the  chief  object  of  religious  veneration.  They 
suppose  him  to  be  animated  by  the  god  La,  or  Fo;  and  many 
of  the  Tartar  tribes  call  him  "  The  everlasting  father  of  heav- 
en." The  family  now  reigning  in  China,  and  a  large  part  of 
their  subjects,  are  his  votaries.  In  China,  great  veneration  is 
also  paid  to  Confucius,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  the  country 
and  to  a  number  of  other  inferior  deities. 

1006.  The  Hindoos  worship  Brahmah,  under  a  number  of 
forms,  in  which  they  suppose  he  became  incarnate,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  deities  of  subordinate  rank.  They  say  that  they 
have  many  millions  of  gods,  some  of  which  are  idols  of  the 
most  deformed  and  disgusting  kind. 

The  Brahminists  are  distinguished  by  their  division  into  various  castes,  who 
cannot  intermarry,  or  change  their  rank  or  employment.  Those  who  neglect  cer- 
tain religious  precepts  or  rites  become  Pariahs  or  outcasts,  and  are  treated  with 
more  cruelty  than  beasts. 

1007.  The  nations  of  Farther  India  are  Boodhists,  and  are  not 
divided  into  castes. 

The  Asiatic  nations  generally  believe  in  the  metempsychosis, 
or  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  after  death,  into  another  body. 
For  this  reason,  the  Pagan  Hindoos  esteem  it  a  sin  to  destroy 
the  life  of  any  animal,  and  refuse  to  eat  animal  food. 

In  correspondence  with  this  idea,  the  worshippers  of  the  Grand  Lama  believe 
that  when  he  dies,  his  soul  passes  into  the  body  of  some  child,  who  is  sought  for, 
and  placed  upon  the  throne.  He  is  trained  up  from  his  infancy  by  the  priests,  and 
is  never  permitted  to  speak  to  his  votaries.  He  appears  to  be"  little  more  than  "  a 
living  idol,"  governed  by  the  priests,  and  proclaimed  bv  them  to  the  people,  as  the 
vicegerent  of  the  Deity. 

1008.  Among  the  natives  of  Western,  Central,  and  Southern 
Africa,  there  are  no  sacred  books,  and  the  systems  of  religion 
are  ofthe  most  absurd  character,  usually  classed  under  the  name 
o( Fefichism.  Every  person  selects  what  he  pleases — an  insect, 
a  serpent,  an  egg,  a  piece  of  wood  or  paper,  or  any  other  object, 
the  most  common  or  the  most  disgusting — for  his  deity,  or 
fetiche;  to  which  he  offers  prayers  or  sacrifices. 

The  object  of  worship  may  generally  be  changed  at  pleasure. 
Sometimes  a  whole  village  or  tribe  adopt  the  same  fetiche.  The 
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instruments  and  articles  of  curiosity  made  by  Europeans,  s'lch 
as  anchors,  cannon,  &cc.,  are  often  selected  as  deities  by  these 
idolaters. 

1009.  Combined  with  Feiicnism,  we  generally  find  the  wor- 
ship of  evil  deities,  and  a  belief  in  sorcery,  especially  among  the 
Barbarous  and  Savage  tribes  of  Africa,  Northern  Asia,  and 
Lapland.  The  evil  deities  are  often  most  worshipped,  from  the 
fear  of  their  anger.  Sorcerers  are  often  supposed  to  possess  the 
powers  of  a  deity,  and  the  same  regard  is  paid  to  their  wishes  and 
commands.  Kach  tribe  usually  has  one  or  more  sorcerers,  un- 
der different  names,  who  are  applied  to  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 
They  are  consulted  in  every  difficulty,  especially  before  under- 
taking any  important  enterprise;  and  nothing  is  usually  done 
without  their  approbation. 

1010.  The  latter  part  of  this  description  is  also  applicable  to 
the  Indians  of  ^YorUi  America;  but  idols  are  rarely  found  among 
them.  Their  religious  services  consist  of  feasts,  sacrifices,  and 
inc  antations ;  which  are  practised  regularly  once  or  twice  a  year, 
ana  are  repeated  on  important  occasions. 

h)ll.  Pagans  ascribe  vice  and  cruelty  fo  a  great  number  of 
their  deities,  and  suppose  some  of  them  to  be  evil  beings;  and 
hence  they  often  worship  them  with  wicked  and  cruel  rites,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  irrational,  in  order  to  gain  their  favor. 

1012.  Prayers  are  generally  offered  by  their  priests;  and  they 
belie vt  the  merit  to  be  proportioned  to  their  number.  The 
prayers  often  consist  of  mere  repetitions  of  the  name  of  the  deity. 
The  Tartars  write  them  on  slips  of  parchment  and  hang  them 
in  the  wind,  or  fasten  them  to  a  small  wind  mill,  supposing  that 
every  motion  serves  as  a  repetition  of  the  prayer. 

1013.  The  cei^emonies  of  worship  are  usually  absurd  and  su- 
perstitious; and  often  grossly  indecent  or  vicious.  The  Hindoo 
temples  are  stained  with  pollution  and  vice,  scarcely  found 
among  the  most  abandoned  class  of  men  in  Christian  countries. 

T/ie  sacrifices  are  usually  animals,  food,  money,  ornaments, 
&.C.  according  to  the  supposed  disposition  of  the  deity  or  the 
wants  of  his  priests.  But  human  sacrifices  were  formerly  uni- 
versal among  Pagan  nations;  and  are  still  practised  in  Hindoos- 
tan,  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
among  some  of  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

In  Mexico,  20,000  victims  were  formerly  offered  to  the  sun  every  year.  Even 
in  ancient  Britain,  the  country  of  our  ancestors,  Woden  and  Thor,  and  other  ima- 
ginary deities,  were  formerly  honored  by  human  sacrifices.  In  Africa,  especially 
in  Ashantee  and  Dahomev,  several  thousands  are  sometimes  killed  on  the  grave 
ofakin^;  and  great  numbers  on  other  important  occasions.  In  Polynesia,  tlie 
humaQ  victim  is  sometimes  devoured  by  the  worshippers. 

1014.  Numerous  penances  and  superslitiotts  lites  are  observed 


WORSHIP  OF  THE   GRAND  LAMA, 


A  WIDOW  ON  THE    FUNERAL  PILE   OF  HER  HUSBAND, 


JAPANESE    TRAMPLING    ON  THE  CROSS. 
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among  Pagans  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  The  Hindoos 
bathe  themselves  and  their  dying  friends  in  the  sacred  rivers, 
Ganges,  Indus,  and  Kristnah,  beheving  that  their  waters  wash 
away  sin.  For  the  same  purpose,  they  undertake  long  and 
painful  pilgrimages,  and  often  inflict  the  most  severe  tortures 
on  themselves. 

Some  sit  or  stand  for  years  in  the  same  position,  until  they  are  stiffened — 
otliers  broil  before  a  fire,  or  lie  on  beds  of  spikes — others  are  sawn  asunder,  or 
throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  an  idol's  car,  w  hich  crushes  them  to  death. 
They  believe  that  by  some  of  these  practices,  a  man  may  at  length  become 
superior  to  the  deities.  Widows  are  even  retjuired  to  burn  themselves  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  and  thousands  were  burnt  alive  annually  in  Hin- 
doostan.'  This  practice  is  now  forbidden  by  the  British  Government  in  India. 

1015.  The  standard  of  morality  among  Pagan  nations,  is  of 
course  very  low.  Vices  which  are  ascribed  to  deities,  or  prac- 
tised in  their  worship,  cannot  be  forbidden  to  their  worshippers, 
and  murder,  theft,  impurity,  &.c.  are  scarcely  considered  sins. 

In  China,  Hindoostan,  the  Pagan  islands  of  Polynesia,  and  in 
some  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians,  infants  are  allowed 
to  be  destroyed.  Other  nations  expose  or  kill  their  parents  and 
friends,  when  they  become  sick  or  infirm.  The  New-Zealand- 
ers,  and  some  of  the  tribes  of  Africa  and  South  America,  feed 
on  human  flesh.  In  short,  there  is  scarcely  any  crime  which 
man  can  perpetrate,  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  worship  of  some 
Pagan  religion,  or  allowed  by  its  precepts. 

1016.  The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  num- 
bers of  each  religion  according  to  several  estimates. 


TABLE  OF   THE   INHABITANTS   OF   THE   WORLD   ACCORDING  TO 
RELIGION,   FR03I  DIFFERENT  AUTHORITIES. 


Malte  Briin.  Graberg. 


Catholics 
Greek  Church 
Protestants 


ii6,oao,oooi 

70,000,000 
42,000,000 


Hassel. 


Balbi. 


134.000,000  139,000,000 
62,000,000  62.000,000 
55,000,000,  59,030,000 


Total  Cliristlans  228,000,000  236,0  )0,000  235,000,000  252,000,000  260,000  000 


Jews 


5,OjO,OO0i    5,000,000     5,000,000     3,9£0,000'  4,OCO,000 


Mahometans  illO.OOO.OOO  120,000,000  120,000,000:120,105,000  96,000,000 
Bruhmans  I  60,000,0f;0  60,000,000  60, 000, COO:  11 1,-353, 000 1  60,000,000 
Boodhists  &c.  1 1 50 ,0^>0. 000  150.000,000  180,000.000  315,977,000  170,000 ,000 
All  other  Pagans;  100,000,000  115,0-00,000100,000,000  134,4S0, 000, 147,000,000 


Total  Pagans     420,000,000  445,030,000  460,000,000 


of^the  Z\nhe^  ]  ,653,000,000  686,000,000  700,000,000  938,421,000^737,000,000 
20^ 


681,925,000  473,000,000 
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CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 

1017.  The  Pajan  nations  of  Europe  were  early  converted  to  Chr»s»ianity  hj  the 
agency  of  the  apostles,  and  oilier  missionaries  from  Jiulca;  and  in  later  ages,  the 

Cractice  has  been  continued  of  sending  mi.«sionarie-!  to  Pagan  nations,  vvlio  have 
een  in  some  degree  successful  in  enlightening  and  refurining  them. 

1018.  Roman  Ca//io/ics  have  uniformly  established  missions  in  all  tlie  countrieg 
which  they  have  colonized  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  But  tli«y  have 
usually  neglected,  or  forbidden  the  u:rc  of  the  Scriptures;  and  Irave  too  generally 
given  little  instruction,  except  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship. 

1019.  The  Africans  of  some  king  loins  of  Lower  Guinea  and  Zangnebar,  have 
become  professed  Catholics,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Portuguese  priests,  and 
have  erected  a  number  of  churches.  But  they  appear  to  know  little  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  and  retain  nearly  all  the  superstitions  and  vices  of  Paganism. 

1020.  The  Indians  of  South  America,  who  are  under  the  control  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese,  are  compelled  to  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  are 
asually  in  the  grossest  ignorance  of  religious  truth.  Some  of  the  South  Americaa 
tribes  embraced  Christianity  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  who  combined  religious 
instruction  with  other  useful  knowledge,  and  the  arts  of  ci  viiization .  A  few  of 
these  tribes  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  improvement;  especially  those  of 
Paraguay,  who  now  form  an  independent,  civilized  community. 

1021.  The  Moravians  were  the  first  Protestants  who  sent  missionaries  to 
instruct  and  civilize  Pagan  nations;  and  have  been  distinguished  for  their  zeal 
and  labors.  Their  example  has  been  followed  by  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians,  and  Congregatioiralists  cf  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes. 

1022.  Protestant  missionaries  liave  unifn-mly  carried  the  Scriptures  to  those 
whom  they  design  to  teach,  and  have  translated  them  into  numerous  languages, 
some  of  which  were  never  written  before.  They  have  in  many  inslances  estab- 
lished printing  presses,  for  printing  the  Scriptures  and  other  useful  books.  Tliey 
have  also  instituted  schools,  for  giving  instruction  in  all  branches  of  useful  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  in  religion  and  morals.  In  Hindoostan  alone,  there  are  50,000 
children  in  the  missionary  schools,  among  whom  are  many  females,  who  were 
never  before  allowed  to  receive  instruction.  There  is  probably  a  greater  number 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

102.3.  Only  1131  Protestant  missionaries  are  even  now  employed  among  500,- 
000,003  of  Pagans;  yet  their  efforts  have  been  attended  with  some  success. 

The  missions  in  Hindoostan  have  led  considerable  numbers  to  an  enlightened 
profession  of  Christianity.  Among  the  JVorth  American  Indians,  sf\evi\\  trilies 
m  Massachusetts  and  New  York  have  been  civilized  and  christianized,  by  the 
efforts  of  missionaries ;  and  great  advances  have  been  made  towards  the  same 
object  among  the  Clierokees  and  other  southern  tribes. 

1024.  Many  villages  of  Grcenlanders,  Esquimaux,  and  Hottentots,  have 
been  reclaimed  from  their  idolatrous  practices,  and  savage  mode  of  life,  chiefly  by 
the  agency  of  the  Moravians. 

The  Society  Islands,  which  were  distinguished  50  years  since  for  their  aban- 
doned vice  and  cruel  superstition,  havebeeu  led,  by  the  instruction  of  English  mis- 
sionaries, to  renounce  their  idols,  and  give  up  lunn.in  .sacrifices;  and  are  now 
equally  distinguished  for  the  apparent  purity  of  their  ujorals,  and  their  regard  for 
Christianity.  The  Sandwich  Islands  are  now  following  their  example,  under  the 
influence  of  American  missionaries,  and  52,000  children  are  taught  in  the  schools. 

1025.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  Protestant  missionaries, 
teachers,  and  stations,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  missionary 
stations  will  be  found  marked  upon  the  maps  belonging  to  the  work. 

Of  1131  missionaries  and  teachers,  570  are  employed  by  the  missionary  socie- 
ties of  England;  165  are  sent  by  the  London  society,  200  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  140  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  85  by  the  Baptists 
American  Societies  employ  328,  of  whom  234  are  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  63  are  Wesleyan  Metliodists  and 
23  Baptists. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS,  IN  1833. 


Countries. 


Western  Africa,  (Eng.  Germ.  &  Amer.  Missionaries) 
South  Africa,  (Eng.  INIorav.  and  Germ.  Miss.) 
African  Islands,  (English  Miss.) 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  (English  Miss.) 
Syria  and  Tuikey,  (Eng.  and  Amer.  xMiss.) 
Greece,  (Eng.  and  Amer.  Miss.) 
Countries  near  the  Caucasus,  (Germ.  Miss.) 
Siberia,  (Eng.  Miss.) 

China,  (Canton,  and  Macao,  Eng.  and  Amer.  Miss.) 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  (Eng.  and  Amer.  Miss.) 
Hindoostan,  (Eng.  Amer.  and  Scot.  Miss.) 
Ceylon,  (Eng.  and  Amer.  Mi>s.) 
Indian  Archipelago,  (Eng.  and  Neth.  Miss.) 
New  Holland,  and  New  Zealand,  (Eng.  Miss.) 
Sandwich  Islands,  (Amer.  Miss.) 
Other  Islands  of  Polynesia,  (Eng.  Miss.) 
Guiana,  West  Indies,  (Eng.  Mor,  and  Scot.  Miss.) 
North  Amiirican  Indians,  (Amer.  and  Morav.  Miss.) 
Labrador,  (^Moravian  Miss.) 
Greenland,  (^Moravian  Miss.) 

Total, 


Sta- 
tions. 

Mission- 
aries. 

Assis- 
tants. 

Scholars. 

15 

~22~ 

37 

3,284 

49 

73 

30 

4,560 

3 

4 

3 

3,000 

3 

6 

1 

5 

11 

11 

2 

5 

4 

3 
3 

10 

3 

3 

2 

2  - 

2 

9 

17 

12 

699 

91 

107 

498 

1,913 

25 

29 

156 

9,353 

10 

25 

10 

12 

38 

847 

10 

22 

37 

52,882 

38 

14 

41 

9,707 

118 

160 

339 

83,272 

50 

77 

146 

6,161 

4 

17 

11 

4 

16 

9 

454 

632 

1378 

275,678 

MISSIONARY  SEMINARIES. 


1026.  A  number  of  literary  institutions  have  been  formed  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  young  men  as  missionaries;  of  which  the  following  are  tlie 
principal. 


Students. 
25 


Gosport  (Eng.) 
Hackney  - 
Basle  (Switz.)  - 
Barkel  (Neth.)  - 
Berlin  <'Sax.) 

1027.  The  institution  at  Calcutta  is  an  Episcopal  College,  founded  by  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  That  of  Serampore  is  nntler  the  direction  of  the  Baptist 
Missionaries,  and  has  produced  numerous  translations  of  the  Scriptures. 


Students, 


Malacca 
Serampore 
Calcutta 
Sierra  Leone 


LEARNING. 

1028.  TJie  .state  of  learning  in  a  country  is  an  important  index 
of  its  state  of  society,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  it.  It 
depends  much  on  the  means  enjoyed  for  preserving  and  com- 
municating knowledge. 

1029  Savage  and  Barbarous  nations,  have  no  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  written  language.  The  memory  of  past  events,  and 
the  stock  of  knowledge  they  have  acquired,  are  handed  down 
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from  father  to  son  only  by  tradition.  Public  as  well  as  private 
recitations,  of  their  history,  religion,  and  laws,  are  often  holden 
for  this  purpose. 

1030.  Among  the  JVorth  American  Indians,  there  are  annual 
meetings,  or  "  talks,"  in  which  the  elder  members  of  the  tribe, 
communicate  this  information  to  the  younger.  Their  narra- 
tives are  impressed  on  the  memory  by  the  use  of  belts  of 
wampum — scalps — the  presents  received  from  allies — or  other 
objects  emblematical  of  peace  and  war,  or  associated  with 
their  history;  which  are  carefully  preserved  by  the  keeper  of 
the  records. 

1031.  Among  the  Tartars,  and  many  other  barbarous  tribes, 
a  particular  class  of  men  are  devoted  to  this  employment;  like 
the  ancient  bards  of  Britain.  The  same  practice  is  also 
adopted  in  other  nations  where  books  are  scarce ;  as  in  Arabia 
and  Iceland. 

In  Arabia,  these  persons  frequent  coffee  houses,  and  other  places  of  public  re- 
sort, and  collect  a  crowd,  whom  they  entertain  for  hours  with  recitations  of 
poetry,  history,  or  tales,  for  a  trifling  gratuity.  This  custom  exists  in  Italy  also; 
and  some  of  these  public  orators,  ternied  "  Improvisatori,"  are  in  the  habit  of 
reciting  extemporaneous  poetry,  on  any  subject  assigned,  or  addressed  to  some 
one  of  the  audience. 

1032.  In  addition  to  the  want  of  written  language,  the  wan- 
dering and  irregular  life  of  Savage  and  Barbarous  tribes,  is  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  progress  in  learning.  In 
Arithmetic,  many  tribes  cannot  count  beyond  ten;  and  none 
are  acquainted  with  mathematical  principles  or  rules.  They 
have  no  instruments  for  gaining  an  acquaintance  with  Astron- 
omy or  Natural  Philosophy ;  their  knowledge  is  here  limited 
to  the  stars  which  direct  their  wanderings,  and  the  indications 
of  the  weather  and  seasons,  in  which  they  often  exhibit  much 
observation  and  skill.  They  have  usually  no  communication 
with  distant  nations,  and  are  entirely  ignorant  of  Geography 
and  General  History. 

1033.  In  Half- Civilized  and  Civilized  nations,  we  find  in  the 
use  of  written  language  and  books,  the  only  adequate  means 
for  the  preservation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  its  state 
is  generally  proportioned  to  the  improvements  made  in  this 
respect. 

1034.  In  the  Half-Civilized  nations  of  JVorthern  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia,  and  in  Hindoostan,  books  are  entirely  in  manu- 
script, written  on  rolls  of  parchment,  or  sometimes  in  India  on 
the  leaves  of  trees.  The  labor  of  months  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  single  copy  of  a  work.  Only  a  small  number  therefore 
can  be  furnished — few  can  afford  the  expense — and  the  attain- 
ment and  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  slow  and  difficult 
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1035.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Burmans,  and  Siamese,  print 
books  from  engraved  blocks  of  wood;  one  of  which  must  be 
prepared  for  each  page,  and  can  be  used  for  no  other.  This  in- 
vention renders  it  much  more  easy  to  multiply  copies  of  a  single 
work;  but  the  art  is  still  very  imperfect,  and  the  labor  and  diffi- 
culty of  publishing  new  works  is  so  great,  as  to  form  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  learning. 

1036.  Although  Half- Civilized  nations  are  much  advanced 
beyond  Savages  in  knowledge,  the  sciences  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist  among  them.  Arii/imetic,  and  some  other  branches  of 
the  JMathematics  are  understood,  especially  in  Hindoostan;  and 
the  invention  of  the  arithmetical  figures  is  ascribed  by  some  to 
the  Hindoos,  and  by  others  to  the  Arabians.  Astronomy  is  par- 
tially understood  in  China  and  Hindoostan;  but  is  chiefly  used 
for  astrological  purposes,  in  determining  the  time  when  the  state 
of  the  heavens  is  propitious  for  the  commencement  of  any  im- 
portant undertaking,  or  the  performance  of  a  ceremony. 

1037.  Arabia  was  distinguished  in  early  ages  as  the  seat 
and  source  of  science,  and  some  other  Half-Civilized  nations 
were  once  the  most  enlightened  in  the  world;  but  in  all 
these  countries,  the  improvements  and  discoveries  of  Civiliz- 
ed nations  are  either  unknown  or  disregarded,  and  know- 
ledge is  stationary. 

1033.  The  Hindoos,  Siamese,  and  Burmans,  have  a  large 
number  of  works  of  poetry,  theology,  and  jurisprudence,  some 
of  which  are  very  respectable  for  their  literary  character. 

1039.  Among  Civilized  nations,  the  progress  of  knowledge 
has  been  promoted  to  an  extent  almost  incalculable,  by  the  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  'printins; ;  and  to  this  in  a  great  measure, 
is  to  be  ascribed  their  superiority  in  learning  and  science.  In- 
stead of  the  blocks  of  the  Chinese,  movable  types,  cast  in  met- 
al, are  employed,  which  may  be  easily  composed  and  recom- 
posed  for  a  variety  of  pages  and  books  in  succession.  A  small 
collection  is  sufficient  to  print  any  number  of  works.  The  cop- 
ies may  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach 
of  a  large  part  of  the  community. 

By  the  invention  of  stereotype  plates,  or  metallic  blocks  cast  from  the  movable 
types,  standard  works  may  be  perpetuated  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  By  the 
still  later  invention  of  steam  presses,  a  thousand  copies  of  a  single  newspaper,  or 
other  sheet,  may  be  thrown  off  in  an  hour;  and  the  press  seems  to  rival  the  rapidi- 
ty of  speech.  Lithographij,  or  the  art  of  printing  from  a  manuscript  written  on 
Etone,  is  a  more  cheap  and  easy  means  of  diffusing  information  to  a  limited  extent, 
than  printing  itself. 

1040.  Civilized  nations  are  not  less  advanced  in  knowledge 
than  in  the  modes  of  communication.    By  means  of  written  and 
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printed  records,  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  every  age  of  the 
world,  is  open  to  the  examination  of  the  learned.  The  unmense 
collection  of  facts  from  all  countries  and  nations,  has  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  the  principles  of  science;  and  the  numerous  instru- 
ments devised,  extend  its  discoveries  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
senses.  The  Astronomer  explores  regions  of  space  which  oth- 
ers cannot  see.  The  Philosopher  and  the  Chemist,  carry  their 
researches  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  pores  of  matter; 
Jind  the  most  subtle  fluids  are  subjected  to  the  examination  and 
control  of  man. 

1041.  The  comparative  state  of  hiowledge  in  Civilized  coun- 
tries depends  much  on  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment and  religion. 

1042.  In  absolute  governments,  and  in  countries  where  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  are  very  great,  the  common  people  are  usually 
degraded  and  deprived  of  freedom,  and  the  mass  of  the  nation 
are  involved  in  great  ignorance.  At  the  same  time,  learning  is 
often  patronised  by  the  government,  and  a  class  of  learned  men 
are  highly  distinguished.  This  is  the  fact  in  France,  Prussia, 
and  some  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  despotisms  of  Asiatic  nations  are  eminently  prejudicial  to 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people;  as  may  be  seen 
in  Turkey  and  India. 

1043.  In  countries  where  there  is  less  distinction  of  rank, 
and  where  the  common  people  are  free,  knowledge  is  generally  dif- 
fused among  them;  as  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  the 
United  States,  In  some  countries  of  this  character,  learning 
and  science  are  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  improvement;  as 
in  Scotland. 

1044.  The  religion  of  a  country  also  has  great  influence  on  the 
state  of  information;  and  in  some  instances,  its  very  existence 
depends  on  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  Thus  most  systems  of 
Paganism,  even  that  of  the  Hindoos,  are  contradictory  to  the 
principles  of  science,  and  therefore  the  priests  forbid  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  knowledge,  in  order  to  maintain  their  own  authority. 

1045.  The  spirit  of  Mahomefanism  leads  its  disciples  to  fear, 
reject,  or  despise  the  knowledge  possessed  by  those  of  other  re- 
ligions: and  hence  they  generally  make  no  advances  in  science. 

1046.  In  Catholic  countries,  the  progress  of  philosophy  and 
natural  science  has  been  checlved  by  the  prevalence  of  super- 
stition. The  Italian  philosopher,  Galileo,  was  punished  for 
teaching  the  true  system  of  Astronomy. 

The  perusal  of  the  scriptures,  i-^  also  forbidden  to  the  people,  in 
most  Catholic  countries;  and  in  this  way,  one  of  the  most  impor 
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tant  sources  of  knowledge,  and  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to 
its  acquisition  are  taken  away.  The  same  prohibition  is  ex- 
tended to  a  large  number  of  other  books,  among  which  are  some 
of  the  best  extant;  because  they  are  supposed  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

1047.  In  Protestant  countries  freedom  is  permitted  in  reli- 
gious opinions  and  inquiries.  The  Bible  is  generally  circulated 
among  the  people,  from  which  all  classes  learn  their  duties  and 
their  rights.  This  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  more  free 
institutions;  it  has  diminished  the  power  of  the  higher  classes 
over  the  lower;  and  afforded  to  all,  the  motives  and  means  for 
improvement. 

1048.  From  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  civilized  countries ,  will  he  found  proportioned  io  the 
freedom  of  the  people.  It  is  greatest  where  the  government  is 
most  free,  and  where  the  Protestant  religion  prevails.  It  is  least 
where  the  freedom  of  the  people  is  abridged,  or  the  progress  of 
inquiry  prevented  by  the  restraints  of  superstition.  Those  coun- 
tries also  have  generally  made  the  greatest  advances  in  science, 
(other  things  being  equal,)  where  the  greatest  political  freedom 
has  been  enjoyed.  Evidence  of  these  facts  will  be  found  in 
comparing  England  with  Spain,  Sweden  with  Poland,  and  the 
United  States  with  Mexico. 

1049.  The  joint  influence  of  an  absolute  government  and  the 
Catholic  religion  has  prevented  the  advance  of  knowledge  in 
Austria,  Poland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese colonies,  in  America.  Science  is  by  no  means  in  its  best 
state.  Many  of  the  opinions  of  a  former  age  are  retained;  the 
improvements  of  the  present  are  neglected;  and  little  progress 
is  made  or  attempted. 

Since  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  states  in  America  have 
become  independent,  great  exertions  have  been  made  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  education.  Their  progress  must 
necessarily  be  slow,  from  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  the 
poverty  of  the  governments,  and  the  want  of  competent  in- 
structers. 

1050.  Italy  is  celebrated  for  important  discoveries  and  litera- 
ry characters;  and  still  has  a  respectable  number  of  learned 
men;  but  at  present,  it  appears  to  contribute  little  to  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge.  It  is  certainly  not  advancing  with  the 
progress  of  the  age. 

105 1 .  Poland  and  Austria  were  formerly  respectable  for  their 
literature,  and  that  of  Austria  has  still  some  reputation.  But 
the  nobility  of  these  countries  too  generally  neglect  or  despise 
learning;  and  the  restraints  of  superstition,  and  a  despotic 
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government,  prevent  its  progress  among  the  people.  Neithei 
Poland  nor  Austria,  can  be  considered  as  having  taken  rank 
among  scientific  nations. 

The  Catholic  states  of  German]j  are  generally  far  below  the 
Protestant  states  around  them,  in  the  extent  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 

1052.  Russia  was  in  a  state  of  barbarism  100  years  ago; 
but  the  late  emperors  have  invited  and  patronized  scientific  men 
from  other  countries.  All  the  sciences  of  other  nations  are 
now  understood  and  cultivated,  in  the  universities  and  principal 
towns;  and  are  constantly  extending  through  the  empire.  This 
nation  seems  to  claim  a  higher  rank,  than  those  in  which  sci- 
ence is  stationary  or  declining,  although  the  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  grossly  ignorant. 

1053.  Among  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe,  JVonl'tt?/ is 
excluded  from  the  class  of  scientific  nations,  in  some  measure 
by  its  situation,  which  imposes  on  the  people  an  unusual  amount 
of  labor  in  procuring  a  support. 

1054.  Denmark  and  the  J\''etherlands  were  formerly  distin- 
guished in  science,  but  have  declined  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  general  prosperity.  They  appear  to  be  again  rising  to 
respectability. 

Sweden  has  been  distinguished  for  scientific  men,  especially 
in  the  branch  of  Natural  History, 

1055.  Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  world  is  more  eminent  for 
its  literature  and  science  than  Germany ;  and  probably  none  can 
boast  of  so  large  a  class  of  learned  men  and  authors.  They 
are  unrivalled  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  their  research- 
es in  Languages,  Geography,  Chronology,  and  Antiquities. 
Prussia  Proper  holds  a  high  rank,  both  for  its  literature  and 
science;  although  they  are  of  more  recent  origin  than  in  most 
parts  of  Germany. 

1056.  Great  Britain  and  France  have  been  most  distinguish- 
ed, for  many  years,  in  scientific  discoveries;  and  they  yield 
to  no  country  except  Germany,  in  any  branch  of  learning. 

1057.  The  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy  every  facility 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  the  ease  of  gaining  a 
support,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  political  and  religious  in- 
stitutions can  give.  Liberty  of  opinion  and  inquiry,  as  well  as 
of  speech,  is  unrestrained,  when  it  does  not  endanger  the  wel- 
fare of  society.  Except  in  the  unfortunate  and  degraded  class 
of  slaves,  there  are  no  distinctions  of  rank,  to  prevent  the  im- 
provement of  the  people.  In  most  states,  every  man  has  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  his  rulers,  and  is  induced  to  acquire  informa- 
tion to  direct  his  choice.  The  way  to  office  is  open  to  all,  and 
education  secures  respectability. 
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The  means  of  knowledge  are  also  easily  accessible.  Books  are 
numerous;  and  newspapers  and  periodical  publications  abound, 
which  are  circulated  through  the  Post-Office,  to  every  part  of  the 
Union,  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  means  of  support  are  so  easily 
procured,  that  few  are  in  that  distressing  state  of  poverty,  which 
depresses  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community  in  Europe. 

The  constant  communication  which  is  maintained  with  Euro- 
pean nations,  puts  us  in  possession  of  all  their  most  valuable 
knowledge  and  recent  discoveries;  which  soon  spread  through 
every  part  of  the  country.  But  the  state  of  society  and  wealth, 
has  prevented  the  foundation  of  those  magnificent  libraries,  and 
public  institutions,  for  the  support  of  learned  men  and  the  prose- 
cution of  scientific  discoveries,  which  are  so  numerous  in  Eu- 
rope. While  knowledge  is  diffused  much  more  extensively 
among  the  people,  the  number  of  our  learned  men  is  far  less. 
Most  of  these  are  so  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  or  the 
active  employments  of  life,  as  to  leave  little  opportunity  for  the 
prosecution  of  literary  research,  or  scientific  discovery. 

INSTRUCTION. 

1058.  Ill  Half- Civilized  and  Civilized  countries  various  insii' 
tutions  are  established  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Primary  Schooh,  are  designed  to  give  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Acade- 
mies, Lycea  and  Gymnasia,  furnish  instruction  in  the  languages, 
and  the  elements  of  Science;  and  Colleges  pursue  the  same 
course  somewhat  farther. 

1059.  Uaiversiiics  are  designed  to  furnish  a  complete  course 
of  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  science  and  learning;  and 
their  character  of  course  varies,  with  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
the  country  where  they  are  found. 

Besides  these  ijisti'utions,  there  are  others  devoted  to  particular 
branches — as  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools — and  the  Schools 
of  Medicine,  Theology  and  Law.  The  general  difiiision  of 
knowledge  depends  chiefly  on  the  state  of  Primary  Schools. 

1060.  It  is  the  remark  of  an  European  writer  concerning  the 
United  Stales,  that,  "  the  great  body  of  the  American  people  i3 
better  educated,  than  the  bulk  of  any  European  community." 

In  addition  to  the  influence  of  the  causes  before  mentioned, 
schools  also  are  numerous,  and  instruction  may  be  obtained  at 
an  expense  comparatively  small.  In  many  of  the  United  States 
provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  schools,  either  by 
the  appropriation  of  a  fund,  "or  the  imposition  of  taxes. 


*  Education  includes  instruction,  and  much  more  than  is  usual  in  our  school*. 
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1061.  The  Eastern,  or  JVew-England  States^  are  peculiarly 
favored  with  means  of  instruction  of  this  kind.  The  people  are 
thickly  settled  in  towns  and  villages.  Every  town  is  divided  into 
districts,  each  of  which  is  obliged  to  support  a  school  during  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  the  year;  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  native 
of  these  states,  who  cannot  read  and  write.  Academies  ar6  also 
numerous;  and  the  private  classical  highschools,  are  frequented 
by  pupils  from  distant  states. 

1062.  Connecticut  has  a  fund  of  $1,900,000  for  the  support 
of  schools,  and  thus  distributes  to  the  people  a  greater  amount 
annually  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  than  they  pay  for 
the  expenses  of  the  state  government. 

1063.  The  Middle  Stales  have  been  subject  to  a  great  influx 
of  emigrants  from  Europe  of  the  laboring  class,  many  of  whom 
are  of  course  ignorant,  and  have  entailed  this  misfortune  upon 
their  families,  by  neglect.  The  state  of  instruction  is  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  New-England,  on  this  account.  The  prevalence 
of  the  Dutch  and  German  languages  in  some  parts  of  New- 
York,  New-Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  has  also  been  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  improvement  of  the  people. 

1064.  The  State  of  JYctv-Yci-k  has  united  all  public  literary 
institutions  into  one  body,  under  the  name  of  the  University.  It 
has  a  fund  of  ^1 ,600,000  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  un 
der  the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  University;  and  in  1830, 
it  was  found  that  all  the  children  received  instruction.  This 
state  has  a  distinct  fund  of  100,000  dollars,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature,  which  is  appropriated  to  colleges  and  acade- 
mies at  the  discretion  of  the  Regents.  v 

1085.  Pennsylvania,  JVeiv-Jersey,  and  Delaware,  have  also 
made  some  provision  for  public  instruction. 

1066.  In  the  Southern  States,  the  people  generally  live  on  ex- 
tensive plantations,  or  in  settlements  spread  over  a  large  tract, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  sufficient  number  to  unite,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  institutions  for  literary  and  religious  instruction. 
On  this  account  the  means  of  instruction  are  not  easily  procur- 
ed, except  by  the  rich.  The  slaves  of  these  states  are  rarely 
taught,  even  to  read;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
considered  dangerous  to  give  them  any  instruction. 

1067.  Firginia  has  established  a  fund  of  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  from  which  ^45,000  are 
annually  appropriated  to  common  schools.  Maryland,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina  also  make  some  provision  for  schools. 

1068.  Tlie  Western  Stales  have  been  so  recently  settled,  and 
are  yet  so  thinly  populated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  and  sup- 
port the  means  of  instruction,  and  even  to  obtain  competent 
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teucners,  either  literary  or  religious.  In  most  of  these  states, 
however,  a  portion  of  land  has  generally  been  reserved  by  con- 
gress for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  A  fund  is  thus  provided 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  which  may  be  employed  with 
the  most  salutary  effect,  when  the  state  of  the  country  shall  ren- 
der the  sale  of  these  lands  advantageous.  In  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  ^^th  of  each  township  is  devoted  to  schools, 
besides  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  colleges. 

1089.  Among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  best  state  of  general 
instruction  is  found  in  the  northern  countries,  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  In  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Scotland,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Hanover,  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  parish 
schools,  resembling  those  of  Xevv -England,  established  in  al- 
most every  village.  The  means  of  support  are  provided -by 
law;  and  the  poor  are  taught  gratuitously,  or  on  the  easiest 
terms.  In  Switzerland,  not  one  in  sixty  is  ignorant  of  writing, 
and  few,  comparatively,  in  any  of  these  countries.  In  the 
Netherlands,  the  system  is  not  carried  into  full  effect,  and  the 
state  of  Instruction  is  m.uch  inferior  to  that  of  Scotland,  although 
conducted  on  the  same  plan.  Denmark  and  the  German  states 
have  institutions  for  the  education  of  teachers ;  and  in  Norway 
and  the  Netherlands,  no  one  can  instruct  v/ithout  a  regular  li- 
cense, 

1070.  The  Protestant  States  of  Germany  are  distinguished 
from  the  Catholic,  by  the  superior  instruction  of  the  people. 
Those  of  Saxony  and  the  Saxon  States,  and  Prussia,  are  most 
advanced,  and  resemble  the  nations  just  named.  In  Bavaria, 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges  have  been  multiplied  by  the 
last  and  present  reigning  sovereign,  and  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
are  carefully  instructed.  The  sovereigns  of  Wurtemherg,  Bor- 
den,  and  JVassau,  have  also  paid  much  a,ttention  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  a  perceptible  improvement  is  taking  place 
in  these  states.  In  Hesse  Cassel  none  but  the  sons  of  noblemen, 
counsellors,  and  other  officers,  and  the  eldest  sons  of  clergy- 
men, are  allowed  to  receive  a  learned  education.  Austria  was 
formerly  far  behind  the  north  of  Germany  in  regard  to  this 
subject;  but  the  government  have  established  schools,  and  ele- 
mentary instruction  is  now  generally  diffused. 

1071.  In  Iceland,  the  instruction  of  the  young  is  entirely  do- 
mestic; the  mother  teaches  reading,  and  the  father  writing  and 
arithmetic.  This  country  was  anciently  among  the  first  in  Eu- 
rope for  literature;  but  books  have  long  been  very  scarce 
among  them.  They  are  highly  valued  however;  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  country  where  a  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  accustomed  to  read  and  collect  information  from  books. 
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It  forms  the  occupation  and  amusement  of  the  long  nights  of 
winter.  Travellers  have  been  surprised,  to  find  the  humblest 
peasants  possessed  of  extensive  knowledge  in  history  and  clas- 
sical literature 

1072.  Although  England  is  highly  distinguished  for  its  schools 
of  science  and  literature,  it  ranks  below  the  countries  which 
have  been  mentioned,  in  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

In  some  countries,  not  more  than  one  half  or  one  third  of  the 
population  are  instructed.  A  system  of  schools  of  Mutual  In- 
struction, on  the  plan  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  has  been  establish- 
ed within  a  few  years,  which  promises  at  length  to  extend  the 
advantages  of  common  education  to  the  whole  community.  Sun- 
day schools  and  infant  schools,  have  also  been  extensively  estab- 
lished, which  will  greatly  aid  in  this  object.  In  Wales,  there  are 
not  schools  for  one  half  of  the  children.  la  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, there  are  schools  for  only  7  millions  of  the  people,  leaving 
two  millions  destitute,  and  3  millions  with  only  the  instruction 
of  a  Sunday  school.    The  northern  counties  are  best  supplied 

1073.  In  Ireland,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  involved  in  the 
grossest  ignorance.  In  some  parts,  not  oiie  in  500  receives  in- 
struction. A  large  number  of  the  Irish  use  their  own  peculiar 
language,  in  which  there  are  few  books.  Even  the  bible  could 
not,  until  recently,  be  obtained  in  this  language  by  the  common 
people.  The  same  is  true  of  some  parts  of  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  of  many  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. One  of  the  strongest  motives  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge is  destroyed  by  the  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland,  who  pro- 
hibit the  people  from  reading  the  scriptures. 

1074.  In  France,  a  large  part  of  the  children  are  without  in- 
struction, and  several  millions  of  the  people  are  unable  to  read 
and  write.  Many  schools  and  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
teachers  have  been  established  of  late  years,  and  much  has 
been  done  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  1822, 
only  800,000  children  were  receiving  instruction  in  a  popula- 
tion of  28,000,000.  In  1833,  there  were  1,600,000  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  in  a  population  of  32,000,000. 

1075.  No  efficient  system  of  instruction  for  the  poor  exists 
in  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  southern  countries  of  Europe;  leav- 
ing more  than  half  the  population  of  this  enlightened  quarter 
of  the  world  without  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

1076.  In  Russia  and  Poland,  the  state  of  vassalage  or  slavery, 
in  which  a  large  part  of  the  population  are  involved,  leaves  no 
motive  or  opportunity  for  mental  improvement.  In  Russia, 
schools  have  long  existed  in  the  large  towms,  and  spread  a  feeble 
light  over  a  part  of  the  population ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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villages  and  open  country,  arc  almost  as  ignorant  as  th«'  savage 
tribes  of  Africa.  The  late  emperor  established  a  great  iiumber 
of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  peasants,  but  their  efTecf 
is  not  yet  felt  to  any  important  degree. 

1077.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  there  has  been  no  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  until  recently.  Schools  are 
generally  ill  conducted,  and  knowledge  at  a  low  ebb.  Portugal 
once  established  the  system  of  Mutual  Instruction,  and  5,000 
pupils  were  taught  on  this  plan  in^l820.  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  south  of  Italy,  are  in  a  state  little  better  than  the 
Spaniards;  but  in  the  northern  parts,  there  is  much  more  infor- 
mation among  the  lower  classes,  and  they  partake  of  the  intel- 
ligence as  well  as  the  industry  of  their  Swiss  neighbors. 

1078.  In  the  Portuguese  and  Spa7iish  colonies  inSoufi'i/^Qmeri- 
ca  and  Mexico,  the  people  are  less  instructed  tlian  in  the  mother 
countries.  The  people  are  grossly  ignorant,  and  schools  are 
almost  unknown.  Efforts  are  now  made  to  promote  education 
in  the  countries  which  have  become  independent,  and  Lancas- 
terian  schools  are  already  commenced  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Co- 
lombia. The  former  government  forbade  the  study  of  the  sci- 
ences to  the  Mestizoes,  and  all  others  except  the  children  of 
Spaniards. 

1079.  The  Greeks  of  European  Turkey  formerly  enjoyed  few 
advantages  for  instruction;  but  one  of  the  first  acts  of  their 
congress  was  to  establish  schools;  others  have  been  formed  by 
foreign  aid;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  knowledge 
will  be  generally  diffused  among  them. 

1030,  In  the  Mahometan  countries,  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia, 
East  Persia,  and  Northern  Africa,  it  is  considered  very  impor- 
tant to  read  the  Koran.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
are  taught  to  read  and  write  the  Arabic  in  which  it  is  written; 
but  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  understand  it,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  spoken  only  in  Arabia.  Hence  the  knowledge  which 
is  gained  is  small,  and  even  this  is  not  usually  extended  to  the 
lower  classes. 

There  is  usually  a  school  near  every  mosque,  often  founded 
by  charity  ;  and  instruction  is  every  where  given  by  the  moo- 
lahs, or  priests. 

In  Persia,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  knowledge  of  man- 
ners, and  the  forms  and  compliments  of  society. 

In  Cabul,  there  is  a  schoolmaster  in  almost  every  village, 
who  is  maintained  by  an  allotment  of  land,  and  a  small  contri- 
bution from  his  scholars;  but  they  read  to  a  great  extent  with- 
out understanding,  and  not  one  quarter  of  the  lower  classes  can 
read  their  own  language. 
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1081.  The  Mahometan  Tartars  of  Eastern  Russia,  adopt  a 
similar  course,  and  one-fifth  of  the  people,  as  far  east  at  Astra- 
chan,  are  able  to  read:  Among  the  Moors  of  the  African 
deserts,  the  children  are  taught  to  trace  the  letters  of  the  Koran 
in  the  sand,  thus  learning  to  read  and  write  at  the  same  time. 
The  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  which  is  the  fundamental  pe- 
culiarity of  the  British  schools,  has  long  been  practised  here. 

1032.  In  Hindoostan,  schools  are  numerous,  and  children  are 
taught  at  a  small  expense,  on  the  same  plan.  They  usually  be- 
gin at  five  years  old  to  write  in  the  sand,  and  afterwards  on 
palmetto  leaves  with  a  reed  pen,  A  number  of  schools  have  been 
established  by  Christian  Missionaries,  in  which  many  are  re- 
ceiving a  course  of  elementary  instruction,  together  with  moral 
and  religious  knowledge. 

1083.  In  China,  schools  are  established  in  almost  every 
town  and  village,  and  a  large  part  of  the  people  are  taught 
to  read  and  write,  sufficiently  for  the  common  purposes  of 
business.  The  poor  have  no  other  knowledge  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  follow  the  profession  of  their  fathers.  A  Chinese 
treatise  on  the  education  of  the  higher  classes,  styles  '  re- 
ligion, music,  archery,  horsemanship,  writing,  and  accounts,' 
the  essential  points  of  knowledge. 

1034.  The  Japanese  also  have  numerous  elementary  schools, 
and  appear  to  be  among  the  best  educated  people  of  Asia.  Gym- 
nastic exercises  are  taught ;  and  domestic  economy,  and  the  his- 
tory of  their  own  country,  are  deemed  indispensable  to  a  good 
education.  Almost  all  can  read  and  write.  Copies  of  the  laws 
are  put  up  in  public  places,  so  that  all  may  become  familiar 
with  them. 

1085.  In  Siam  and  Burmah,  the  children  of  the  higher  classes 
are  placed  in  the  convents  of  the  Talapoins,  or  monks,  to  learn 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts;  and  are  taught  precepts  of  mo- 
rality, combined  with  lessons  in  the  practice  of  cunning  and 
fraud.    Many  of  the  lower  classes  are  also  taught  to  read. 

1036.  Java,  and  the  Asiatic  /s/rtnds  generally,  are  character- 
ized by  the  v/ant  of  instruction  ;  many  of  the  chiefs,  even  in  this 
advanced  state  of  society,  being  unable  to  read  and  Avrite.  The 
fierce,  barbarous  character  of  the  Malays  leads  to  a  similar  state 
of  things  among  them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that 
among  the  Savage  and  Barbarous  nations  of  Australia,  Polyne- 
sia, Africa,  and  America,  instruction  in  the  use  of  boi  ks  is 
unknown.  Songs  and  tales  relating  to  their  history,  or  fables, 
are  the  only  subjects  of  intellectual  instruction. 

1037.  The  present  Bashaw  of  Egypt,  appears  anxious  to  dif- 
fuse kn  )wledge  among  the  higher  classes.    For  this  purpose 
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he  has  founded  important  public  institutions,  has  procured  Eu- 
ropean teachers,  and  provides  for  the  instruction  of  a  number 
of  youth. 

(II.)  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

1088.  Universities  generally  furnish  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  Classi- 
cal Literature,  Mathematical  and  Natural  Science,  and  in  Law,  Theology,  and 
Medicine.  They  are  usually  provided  with  extensive  libraries,  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  collections  of  minerals  and  anatomical  preparations,  and  bo- 
tanical gardens. 

1089.  The  colleges  and  universities  of  Europe  differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  rather  places  of  study  for  such  as  wish  to  acquire 
knowledge.  Scarcely  any  control  or  care  is  exercised  over  the  character  and 
condnr-t  of  the  stu  ients,  and  tlieir  efforts  are  chiefly  voluntary. 

lOyO.  In  the  universities  of  Germany,  the  whole  instruction  is  given  by  pro- 
fessors divided  into  four  faculties — Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Philosophy; 
the  last  including  all  subjects  not  comprised  in  the  three  preceding.  The  pwofes- 
tors  are  appointed  by  government,  which  pays  them  a  regular  salary.  Each 
chooses  the  subject  of  his  lectures  from  the  branches  of  his  own  faculty,  and  de- 
livers as  many  courses  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  students  attend  such  lectures  as 
they  please,  and  pay  a  small  fee  to  the  professor.  They  are  not  subject  to  any 
discipline  or  examination  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies. 

Degrees  are  given  only  to  such  as  undergo  a  public  examination,  and  hold  a 
disputation  on  such  subjects  as  they  choose,  with  the  learned  men  of  the  univer- 
sity. Dissipation  and  vice  unhappily  exiit  to  a  great  extent,  although  i  igorous 
laws  exist,  designed  to  guard  against  them.  Still  a  considerable  number  of  stu- 
dents are  distinijuished  for  tiieir  intense  application  to  study. 

There  are  twenty-eight  universities  in  Germany.  Those  of  Gottingen,  Leipsic^ 
Berlin,  and  Halle,  are  the  most  distinguished.  Vienna  and  Prague  are  the  best 
Catholic  Universities. 

1091.  In  the  Gymnasia,  or  higher  schools  of  Germany,  a  thorough  course  of 
instruction  is  given,  which  nearly  resembles  that  of  American  Colleges. 

1092.  Most  of  the  universities  of  Europe  are  conducted  on  the  plan  of  those 
in  Germany. 

^  Norway  has  a  literary  institution  of  distinction  at  Christiana.  The  two  prin- 
cipal universities  oi  Sweden  are  at  Upsal  and  Lund.  That  of  Upsal  is  celebra- 
ted for  the  learned  men  educated  in  it.  There  are  also  twelve  gymnasia,  or  clas- 
sical schools  in  the  kingd:jm,  supported  by  government. 

Denmark  has  universities  at  Copenhagen  and  Kiel.  Copenhagen  is  the  great 
centre  of  literature  and  science.  Kiel  has  a  celebrated  observatory.  There  is 
also  a  college  at  Odensee;  and  50  classical  schools  are  supported  by  the  crown. 

1093.  The  Netherlands  have  six  universities,  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Groning- 
en,  Louvain,  Ghent,  and  Liege,  which  have  long  been  celebrated.  There  are 
also  seven  oiher  institutions,  called  Athenae,  at  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  and  other 
.arge  towns,  which  differ  from  universities  only  iti  not  conferi  ing  degrees. 

1094.  Prussia  has  six  universities — at  Berlin,  Halle,  Bonn,  Konigsberg, 
Breslau  and  Greifswald. 

Austria,  has  universities  at  Prague,  Pest,  Lemberg,  Vienna,  and  Lmspruck, 
which  have  not  attained  a  high  rank ;  and  there  are  several  in  Austrian  Italy. 
Those  of  Vienna  and  Prague  are  the  principal. 

1095.  Switzerland  has  colleges  at  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  and  universi- 
ties at  Geneva  and  Basle.  'J'he  university  at  Geneva  has  been  very  celebraied  for 
its  learned  men.  Switzerland  was  also  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  institution  of 
Pestalozzi,  and  still  is  of  that  of  Fellenberg,  in  which  the  most  valuable  improve- 
ments in  education  have  been  devised.  In  the  latter,  mechanical  and  agricultural 
employments  have  Ijeen  connected  with  literary  pursuits. 

1096.  In  Russia,  there  are  universities  at  Abo,  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Kiev, 
Moscow,  Wilna,  Dorpat,  Charkov,  and  Kazan,  in  which  the  sciences  are  welJ 
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taught.  Those  of  Abo,  Petershnrg,  Kiev,  and  Moscow,  are  the  principal.  Tho 
teachers  of  science  in  Russia  iiave  generally  Ik'cu  foreigners,  wlio  have  been  sent 
for,  or  patronized  by  the  emperor.  Petersburg  contains  a  number  of  institutions 
for  naval,  military,  scientific,  legal,  and  theological  education.  At  Odessa  is  a 
college,  established  by  the  Greek  merciuints  of  that  city.  In  1820,  it  contained 
350  youths,  who  were  instructed  in  the  Greek  language,  and  in  ail  branches  of 
science,  by  professors  of  liieir  own  nation. 

Tiiere  are  also  many  academies  and  colleges  established  in  Russia,  for  giving 
a  superior  education  ;  but  the  system  is  not  in  full  operation.  About  9000  young 
men  were  educated  at  the  expense  of  government  in  1820,  and  a  degree  from  a 
university  is  now  necessary  to  obtain  many  public  ofiiices. 

1097.  In  Italy,  there  are  universities  or  colleges  in  most  of  the  large  cities — 
Rome,  Naples,  Bologna,  Venice,  Florence,  Mantua,  Padua,  Parma,  Pavia,  Genoa, 
Turin,  IMiian,  Palermo,  Sec.  Bologna  is  among  tiie  first,  and  most  riddy  fur- 
nished with  professors.  Some  of  these  universities  are  rather  collections  of  schools, 
intermediate  between  the  German  Universities  and  Gymnasia. 

1098.  Spain  has  fifteen  universities,  but  in  a  low  state:  the  principal  of  which 
is  at  Salamanca.  The  modern  improvements  in  science  are  not  taught.  Latin, 
and  the  scholastic  logic  and  theology  of  the  sevenieenlh  century,  are  the  principal 
subjects  of  attention.  The  universities  of  Portugal,  at  Coimbra  and  Evora,  are 
in  a  similar  state. 

1099.  In  Brazil,  there  is  scarcely  the  appearance  of  literature  or  education. 
The  institutions  of  tlie  Spanish  colonies  in  America  are  much  like  those  of  the 
mother  country,  except  that  the  practical  sciences,  important  in  the  wot  king  of 
the  mines,  are  more  attended  to.  Santa-Fe  de  Bogota  lias  a  university,  willi  two 
well-endowed  colleges,  and  a  good  library.  Lima,  Quito,  Caraccas,  Guamanga, 
and  Santiago  have  also  universities. 

Mexico  is  distinguished  for  its  valuable  establishments  for  the  promotion  of 
science.  A  university  has  recently  been  established  at  Cordova,  in  La  Plata, ^nd 
a  college  at  Buenos  Ayres,  with  a  state  library  of  20,000  volnmes. 

1100.  In  France,  all  institutions  for  education  are  subject  to  a  board  of  officers, 
styled  the  University  of  Fi  ance.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  26  territorial  di- 
visions, called  academies,  coriesponuin<i  to  liie  divisions  of  the  courts  of  appeal, 
in  each  of  w  hich  is  one  or  more  faculties.  Their  places  of  education  are  divided 
into  primary  and  secondary  schools,  lycea,  colleges,  &c. 

There  are  no  institutions  in  which  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught; 
but  the  institutions  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Science,  are  separated. 
Each  diocese  has  a  theological  school  of  three  professors.  'J'liere  are  two  law- 
schools  of  five  professors,  and  five  medical  schools  of  nine  professors.  The  prin- 
cipal are  at  Paris,  Montpelier,  and  Strasburg.  Tiiere  are  also  distinct  institu- 
tions for  the  mathematical  sciences  and  literature.  All  these  have  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees  in  their  own  departments. 

l\0\.The  Lycea  and  Colleges  of  France,  ^re  schools  of  science  and  classical 
Jiteraiure,  like  the  German  gymnasia,  and  corresponding  very  nearly  to  our  col- 
leges in  their  iutluence.  Dancing  ;uid  Music  are  among  the  brar.ches  of  in- 
struction. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  military  schocds — schools  for  the  blind — for  the 
deaf  and  dumb — for  geograjihy — for  the  oriental  languages — and  for  instruction  in 
various  aris  important  to  the  public  service — tlie  building  of  bridges,  preservation 
of  forests,  &c. 

1102.  In  Scotland,  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  is  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted medical  schools  in  the  woil  i.  Instruction  is  here  given,  as  on  the  continent, 
entirely  by  lectures,  and  the  attendance  of  the  students  is  voluntary.  2'he  Scotch 
universities  at  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews  have  more  resemblance 
to  American  Colleges ;  but  only  six  or  seven  mouths  i«  the  year  are  devoted  to 
instruction. 

Aberdeen  contains  two  distinct  Universities,  King's  College,  and  Marischal 
College, 

Examinations,  as  well  as  lectures,  are  held  on  every  subject;  the  conduct  of 
the  students  is  attended  to;  and  u  weekly  meeting  held  for  account  and  censuie 
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The  students!  fiirmerly  resided  in  the  college  buildings,  and  lived  at  a  common  ta- 
Dle;  but  this  plan  has  been  abandoned.  Degrees  are  given  on  examination,  after 
a  full  course  of  study. 

The  Divinity  School  of  Aberdeen,  is  formed  of  professors  from  both  universi- 
ties.   The  course  continues  four  years. 

1103.  TheUniversitics  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  in  England,  have  scarcely 
any  res(Mnbl;ince  to  our  colleges  and  universities.  They  have  been  described  by 
an  intelligent  traveller  as  "  collections  of  funds  and  buildings,  libraries  and  learned 
men,  designed  in  various  ways  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  science."  Each  uni- 
versity consists  of  a  number  of  colleges,  endowed  with  funds  for  the  support  of 
fellows  and  scholars,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes.  They  are  conducted  on  dif- 
ferent principles,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  donors.  There  is  a  formal 
course  of  public  instruction,  by  lectures  on  science,  and  examinations  in  classical 
and  inatheiiiaticul  learning;  but  these  are  little  attended  to  by  the  students  and 
produce  little  effect.  Degrees  are  given,  of  course,  after  four  years,  residence; 
and  to  noblemen  after  two  vears,  without  examination. 

Almost  air  the  knowledge  acquired  in  these  institutions,  is  by  voluntary  .study 
under  the  direction  of  the  tiitors,  in  pi  ivaie  lessons.  The  students  are  stimulated 
in  their  pursuits  by  the  establishment  of  honorary  distinctions  and  prizes,  and  an- 
nuities for  the  support  of  scholars  and  fellows,  which  are  distributed  to  those  who 
hold  the  highest  rank  at  an  examination.  The  fellows  receive  a  support  at  the 
university  for  life,  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  devote  their  time  to  scientific 
and  literary  pursuits.  The  libraries  of  these  universities  are  very  large  and  valu- 
able. The  number  of  learned  men  is  very  great.  The  course  of  meriical  instruc- 
tion is  defective.  London  has  long  had  medical  schools  which  rival  that  of  Edin- 
burgh. King's  College. and  the  London  University,  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished there. 

Oxford  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  universities.  It  now  contains  20  colleges, 
and  8  halls,  many  of  them  remarkable  for  beauty  or  grandeur;  and  maintains 
about  1100  officers,  fellows,  and  students,  besides  accommodating  a  large  number 
who  support  themselves. 

Cambridge  contains  13  colleges  and  4  halls,  not  less  magnificent  than  those  ot 
Oxford;  and  supports  1300  olHcers,  fellows,  and  students. 

1104.  In  the  universities  and  Colleges  nf  the  United  ^fa/es,  a  collection  of 
buildings  is  usually  erected,  in  which  the  students  reside,  and  live  at  a  common 
table.  They  aie  in  oiher  respects  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  colleges  of  Scot- 
land; but  several  of  them  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study.  Instruction  is 
generally  continued  througli  the  year,  with  short  vacations. 

The  students  are  superintended  and  taught  by  a  nmnber  of  professors,  who  de- 
liver lectures  on  particular  branches;  and  tutors,  who  direct  their  studies  more 
particularly,  and  examine  ihem  in  their  daily  lessons.  It  is  also  considered  their 
duty  to  inspect  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  students,  and  exercise  a  paternal 
care  in  forming  their  character.  The  course  of  study  is  usually  four  years;  and 
degrees  are  conferred  on  examination,  after  a  full  course  of  instruction. 

1105.  New-England  is  more  amply  supplied  with  colleges  than  other  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  receives  a  great  nuujljer  of  students  li  oui  otlier  states. 

1106.  has  a  nourishing  literary  institution  and  medical  school,  styled 
Bowdoin  College,  at  Brur)swick,  and  another  at  Waterville. 

1107.  In  New -Hampshire  \»  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover.  It  was  orig- 
inally founded  for  t!ie  education  of  Indian  youlii;  but  is  now  similar  to  other  col- 
leges in  its  organization.    It  has  a  medical  scho  j1  C(jnnect(d  with  it. 

1108.  Vermont  has  an  institution  styled  the  Universitfi  of  Vermont,  at  Bur- 
lington, which  is  patronized  by  the  state";  and  a  college  at  Middleburij,  supported 
entirely  by  private  bounty.  At  Castlelon  a  medical  school  has  recently  been  es- 
tablished, connected  with  Mid.ilebury  Colleg:^. 

1109.  I'l  Massachusetts  is  Harvard  University  at  Cambridge,  the  oldest  in  the 
United  Slates.  It  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  extent  of  its  funds,  lil)rarv,and  means 
of  instruction,  and  the  numher  of  its  professors.  A  theological  stdiool  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  jiiedical  school  in  Boston  are  co  mected  with  it.  This  state  al.-o  has 
a  college,  called  Williams'  College,  at  Williamslown  ;  and  another  at  Amherst. 
In  Berkshire  County,  is  a  medical  instituiiou  connected  with  Williams'  College. 
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1110.  In  Conr,ecticut  is  Yale  College  at  \evv-Haven,  which  was  next  to 
Harvard  in  the  period  of  its  foundation,  and  is  one  of  tlis  first  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  very  limited  funds,  but  an  extensive  apparatus  for  chemical  and  philoso- 
pljical  instruction;  and  the  finest  cabinet  of  minerals  in  the  United  States.  A  med- 
ical co!l.-ge,  a  theological,  an!  a  law  school,  are  connected  witli  it.  At  Hartford 
is  Washington  College,  im  institution  recently  established,  and  at  Middletown 
the  IVesleyan  University.    />t7c/i^e/d  has  a  law  school  of  celebrity. 

1111.  Rhode  Island  has  an  institution  at  Providence,  called  Brown  Univer- 
sity, in  which  a  course  of  medical  instruction  is  given. 

1112.  The  Middle  States  have  a  number  of  flourishing  literary  institutions. 

1113.  JVeio  ForA:  has  4  colleges.  Co/umfcta  Co//eg-e,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
was  tlie  sixth  established  in  the  United  States.  There  is  also  a  celebrated  medi- 
cal institution  in  this  city;  and  a  law  school,  connected  with  Columbia  College. 
Union  College  at  Schenectady  is  a  valuable  institution,  which  has  a  fine  collection 
of  buildings,  situated  on  a  rising  ground  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town.  Ham- 
ilton College,  at  Clinton  near  Uiica,  is  of  recent  origin,  but  has  advanced  rap- 
idly to  a  flourishing  state.    Geneva  College  is  a  recent  Episcopal  institution. 

1114.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  is 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  course  of  medical  instruction.  Dickinson  College, 
at  Carlisle,  was  one  of  the  early  institutions  of  the  country.  Allegany  College 
at  Meadville;  the  Western  University  at  Pittsburgh;  Jefferson  College,  dit 
Canonsburgh,  IS  miles  from  Pittsburgh;  Washington  College,  not  far  from  it, 
Madison  College  at  Uniontown,  and  Bristol  College  at  Bristol,  are  more 
recent  establishments,  but  have  a  respectable  nuiuber  of  students. 

1115.  New  Jersey  has  a  flourishing  college  at  Princeton  styled  Nassau  Hally 
and  annher  at  New -Brunswick.  The  for  mer  w'as  among  the  earliest  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  an  I  has  produced  some  of  our  most  celebrated  men. 

1116.  Tke  Southern  States  are  not  so  well  provided  with  literary  institutions, 
and  a  large  number  of  their  youth  are  educated  in  tlie  Northern  States. 

1117.  Maryland  has  distinguished  schools  of  medicine  and  law,  and  a  Catholic 
College  at  Baltimore,  and  a  college  at  Annapolis.  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  a  Catholic  College  at  Georgetown;  and  a  Bapii.«t  institution, called  the  Colum- 
bian College,  has  recently  been  founded  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

1118.  Virginia  has  established  a  university  for  the  state  at  Charlottesville,  with 
ample  funds,  to  which  .'^"l.j.OOO  are  annually  appropriated.  Extensive  and  elegant 
buildings  have  been  erected,  comprising  104  dormitories  for  students,  with  5  ho- 
tels, or  boarding  houses,  and  several  houses  for  tlie  professors.  At  Williamsburg  is 
the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  fjunded  in  the  reign  of  those  sovereigns  ;  which 
at  one  period  had  nearly  fallen  to  decay,  but  is  now  revived.  At  Lexington,  in 
Rockbridge  County,  is  Washington  College,  partially  endowed  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington. Hampden  Sidney  College  is  a  flourishing  college  in  Prince  Edward 
County. 

1119.  North  Carolina  hns  i\  State  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  ViheviiWy  imt- 
ronized,  and  rapidly  advanoiug  in  usefulness  and  respectability. 

1120.  South  Carolina  has  a  University  at  Columbia,  which  is.  richly  en- 
dowed from  the  public  fjnds;  and  a  college  and  medical  school  at  Charleston. 
At  Beauf  )rt  a  college  has  been  chartered. 

1121.  The  University  of  Georgia  consists  of  a  well  endowed  college,  called 
Franklin  College,  at  Athens,  and  a  number  of  academies  or  preparatory  schools, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  established  in  each  county,  under  the  direction  of  a  body, 
styled  the  Senritus  Academicus. 

1122.  In  the  Western  States,  a  number  of  colleges  have  been  founded  on  the 
appropriation  of  land  made  by  Congress;  but  several  have  not  gone  into  opera- 
tion; anJ  others  have  not  risen  above  the  rank  of  respectiible  academies. 

1123.  In  3Iississippi,  is  Jefferson  College,  at  Wasiiington  near  Natches,  in 
which  the  coui  se  of  study  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.    (See  1129.) 

1124.  Tennessee  has  colleges  at  Greenville  and  Knoxville  in  East  Tennes- 
see, and  Nashville  in  West  Tennessee.  Another  college  is  chartered  in  East 
Tennessee  at  Washington. 

1125.  Kentucky  has  colleges  at  Danville,  Augusta,  Princeton  and  Georpt 
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town;  and  at  Bardstown,  a  Catholic  institution.  At  Lexington  is  a  flourishing 
university,  styled  the  Transylvatna  University,  wiiicli  comprises  a  law  school 
and  a  medical  institution.    It  liolds  the  first  rank  among  ilie  Western  institutions. 

1126.  'In  Ohio,  is  the  Cincinnati  University,  at  Cincinnati,  whirhlias  a  med- 
ical school,  and  a  respectable  literary  institution.  At  Athens  and  Oxford  also, 
colleges  are  in  operation  ;  and  at  Hudson,  the  JVestern  Reserve  College.  Ken- 
yon  College  at  Gambler,  is  an  Episcopal  in^^titution,  richly  endowed. 

Colleges  have  also  been  founded  at  Bloomington  in  Indiana,  Jacksonville  in 
Illinois,  Tuscaloosa  in  Alabama,  and  Jackson  and  JVew-Orleans,  in  Louisiana. 

1127.  Besides  these  colleges  there  are  numerous  classical  atid  scientific  schools 
of  a  higher  order  in  the  United  States,  usually  termed  academies.  But  the 
course  of  instruction  is  by  no  means  so  extensive  and  minute  as  in  European  gym- 
nasia. A  few  are  established  upon  funds  bestowed  by  private  donors,  and  in 
some  states  they  are  supported  by  law;  but  they  are  generally  dependent  on  the 
immediate  contributions  of  Individuals,  and  the  fees  of  tuition. 

1128.  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  been  in  suc- 
cessfid  operation  fn-  several  years,  at  Hartford,  (Conn.)  New-York,  Canajoharie, 
(N.  Y.),  and  Philadelphia;  and  two  have  been  commenced  in  the  Western  States. 

1129.  Among  the  most  distinguished  scientific  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  said  to 
rival  or  surpass  the  best  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  A  very  thorough 
course  of  instruction  is  given  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  especially  the  mathe- 
matics, including  the  highest  branches,  in  their  application  to  the  military  art,  the 
French  language,  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  moral  and  political  philosophy. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  students,  supported  by  the  United  States,  each 
for  five  years.  They  reside  in  a  large  building,  live  at  a  common  table,  and  are 
continually  subject  to  military  discipline.  They  are  daily  exercised  by  companies, 
in  militar}' raanacuvres ;  and  are  encamped  at  least  three  months  in  the  year 
Each  in  his  turn,  has  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  duties  of  a  common  soldier, 
and  of  every  grade  of  office.  Those  who  finish  the  course  of  five  years,  are  con- 
sidered candidates  for  vacancies  which  may  occur  among  the  officers  of  the  army. 

1130.  We  find  institutions  termed  universities  and  coWeges  among  the  3Iaho- 
metan  and  other  Half- Civilized  nations;  but  we  know  little  of  their  plan  of 
instruction.  In  these  countries,  science  of  course  is  not  taught,  because  it  is  not 
kno\vn;  and  scarcely  any  thing  is  acquired  beyond  a  knowledge  of  their  religion 
and  laws.  Among  the  Persiiuis,  who  are  among  the  most  learned  people  in  the 
East,  philosophy  and  metaphysics  are  also  taught,  and  poetry  is  cultivated. 

1131.  Arabia  has  two  celebrated  Academies  of  a  higher  order,  in  the  province 
of  Yemen,  one  at  Zebid  and  the  other  at  Damar,  and  colleges  in  other  cities.  In 
Turkey  and  Persia,  a  madresse,  or  college,  is  usually  connected  with  every 
mosque,  superintended  by  the  priests.  The  principal  colleges  in  Turkey,  are 
connected  with  the  mosq'.ies  of  Coiistantinopio  and  Adrianople. 

1132.  The  Mahometan  Tartars  of  Russia  have  academies  at  Kazan,  Tobolsk, 
and  Astrachan.  Bucharia  has  several  colleges  prepared  for  students,  one  of  which, 
designed  lor  Mahometan  priests,  has  300  apartments.  Samarcand  was  a  seat  of 
science  in  ancient  times,  and  is  now  resorted  to  from  all  cpiarters,  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Mahometan  learning.    Peshawer,  in  Cabul,  also  has  a  public  seminary. 

1133.  Tibet,  China,  and  Farther  India,  have  their  places  of  education  of  a 
higher  order;  but  little  is  known  of  them. 

1134.  In  Hindoostaa,  the  Brahmins  form  the  literary  class  of  the  community. 
They  have  a  number  of  schools  fur  instructioa  in  their  mythology  and  literature, 
of  which  Benares  is  the  most  celebrated. 

1135.  Literary  institutions  have  been  eie&blishcd  in  Hindoostan  by  the 
British  government.  At  Fort  fVilliam,  in  Calcutta,  there  is  a  college  for  the 
education  of  young  men  designed  for  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  It 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  languages,  laws,  and  institutions  of  the  Hindoos. 

In  Poonah,  another  college  has  been  instituted  under  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernment, for  the  preservation  of  Hindoo  literature,  and  the  education  of  young 
men  of  the  Brahmin  cast,  in  the  learning  of  India.  Ten  native  professors  are  ap- 
pointed. All  young  men  of  respectability  are  allowed  to  attend  gratis,  and  the 
government  partially  maintain  100  students,  in  each  branch  of  study. 
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1136.  Several  institutions  have  also  been  fouiicled  in  India,  b}' tlie  benevolence 
of  Clii  istian  individuals  and  societies.  At  Benares  is  an  institution  like  that  of 
Poonah,  founded  by  tlie  Ijenevolence  of  an  English  gentleman.  Ii  contains  nearly 
1000  students,  from  12  to  18  years  of  age,  most  of  u  lioni  receive  a  partial  support 
fi  oin  the  funds.    The  course  of  study  embraces  twelve  years. 

At  Cotym,  in  the  country  of  the  Syrian  Christians  on  the  Malabar  coast,  a  col- 
lege has  been  established  by  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Syrian  priests,  with  a  system  of  preparatory  schools.  At  Batticotta 
in  Ceylon,  is  an  American  Mission  College. 

1137.  In  Egypt,  the  present  Bashaw  has  established  a  Military  School,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  700  pupils  are  now  receiving  elementary  instruction  ;  30  are  study- 
ing the  Italian  language,  and  30  are  attending  to  a  course  of  medicine  under  the 
direction  of  foreign  teachers.  The  Bashaw  has  also  sent  a  number  of  young 
Egyptians  to  receive  an  education  in  France  and  England. 

1138.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  a  number  o{  institutions  eX' 
clusivcly  devoted  to  the  education  of  clergymen. 

The  principal  establishments  of  this  kind  in  Great  Britain,  are  at  Homerton, 
Stepney,  and  Bristol,  in  England,  for  Coiigregationalists  or  Independents;  at 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  for  Presbyterians;  and  at  Maynooth,  in  Ire- 
land, for  Catholics.  In  Catholic  countries,  every  monastery  contains  a  classical 
and  theological  school;  and  several  of  this  kind  exist  in  the  United  States. 

1139.  Tlie  following  tables  present  an  account  of  the  Theological  Institutions, 
Universities,  and  Coliesres,  in  the  United  States. 


T H E ( J L O f I C  A  L    E.M  i  N A II  [  H;? . 


Bangor  Theological  Semiiiary, 
Theological  Seminary, 
Tlielogical  School, 
Theological  Institution, 
Theological  Institute, 
Theological  Dep.  Yale  College, 
Theol.  Ids.  Episcopal  Church, 
Theol.  Seniinaiy  of  Auburn, 
Hamilton  Lit.  and  The.  Institute, 
Hartwick  Semiiiarv, 
Theol.  Sem.  Du.  Ref.  Church, 
Theol.  Seiii.  i  r.  Church  U.  S. 
Seminary  Luth.  C  hurch  U.  S. 
German  Kefcrmeti, 
West.  Tliexloffiral  Seminary, 
Theological  School, 
Episcopal  Theological  Schl.  Va. 
Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Southern  Theological  Seminary, 
Theoiosical  Seminary, 
Purman  Theological  Seminary, 
South  "West  Theol.  Seminary, 
Lane  Seniinary, 


dck,  N.  J. 


Bangor,  Maine, 
Anttbver,  Mass. 
Cambridge,  " 
Xewton,  " 
East  Windsor,  Cl. 
Xew  Haven,  •' 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Auburn,  " 
liamilton,  " 
Haruvick,  " 
New  Brun.i 
I  rinceton.  •' 
Geiivsbuig,  Fa. 
York, 

Alleghanv  T.  " 
Near  Alexandria,  D.  C. 
Fairfax  Countv,  Va. 
Pr.  Ed.  County,  *• 
Columbia,  S.'C. 
Lexington,  " 
High  Lills,  " 
Maryville,  Tenn. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Cong. 
Cong. 

C:ong.  Unit. 

Baptist, 

Cong. 

Cong. 

Episcopal, 

i-resbyterian, 

Baptist, 

Lutheran, 

Dutch  Ref. 

Presbyterian, 

Evang.  Lu. 

Ger.  Ref.  Ch. 

resbyterian. 
Episcopal, 
Episcopal, 
Presbyteri.m, 
Presbyterian, 
r.utheran. 
Baptist, 
I'resbyterian, 
Presbyterian, 
Total, 


2,000 
11,000 


3.880 
4,500 
2,iij0 
1,000 


4.000 
2.000 
2,000 
4,000 
1,80U 

1,000 
6,000 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 


Main  Medical  School, 

New  Hampshire  Medical  School, 

Vermont  Medical  School,  University  Vermont, 

Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine, 

Massachusetts  Medical  School,  Harvard  University, 

Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  Williams'  College, 

Medical  School,  Yale  College, 

College  Physicians  and  .Surgeons,  N.  Y. 

College  r  hysicians  and  Surgeons,  Western  District, 

Medical  Department,  Jeffei-son  College, 

Medical  Department,  Univei  sily  !  ennsylvania. 

Medical  Department,  University  Maryland, 

Washington  Medical  College, 

Medical  Department,  Columbian  College, 

Medical  Department.  University,  Virginia, 

Medical  College,  State  of  S.  C. 

Medical  Collese,  of  S.  C. 

South  School  Practical  Medicine, 

Medical  College  of  Georgia, 

Medical  College,  Transylvania  University, 

Louisville  Medical  College, 

Medical  College  of  Ohio, 


Brunswick, 
Hanover, 
Burlington, 
Castletou,  Vermont, 
Boston, 

I  itts.leld,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  York, 
Fairfield, 

Philadelphia,  Fenn, 

Baltimore, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Charlottesville, 

Charleston, 

"    s.  c. 

Augusta, 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Louisville,  " 
Cincinnati, 


100 
14 
62 
82 
85 
73 
153 
190 
121 
431 
150 

SO 
40 
150 


There  are  Imw  Sdhools  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  WU 
^amsburg,  Siaunlou  and  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Li«xinglou,  Ky.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 
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The  numljer  of  stuJonts  belonging  to  the  Colleges,  consists  of  undergradu- 
ates only;  and  it  excludes  also,  oiedical,  theological,  and  law  students.  The 
number  of  instructors  mentioned,  does  not  include  the  presidents.  In  the  column 
of  deuominations  to  which  the  Colleges  belong,  those  which  are  not  marked,  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  either  Congregational  or  Presbyterian.  The  greater 
part  of  the  students  in  the  Catholic  Colleges,  belong  to  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. 


Bowdoin, 

Waterville, 

Dartmouth, 

University  of  Vermont, 

Middlebury, 

Harvard  University, 

WilUams, 

Amherst, 

Brown  University, 
Yale, 

Washington, 
Wesleyan  University, 


Hamilton, 
Geneva, 

University  of  New  York, 
College  of  New  Jersey, 
Ilutgers, 

University  of  Peausylvacia, 

Dickinson, 

Lii  Fayette, 

Jefferson, 

Bristol, 

Washington, 

Alleghany, 

Western  University, 

Pennsylvania, 

Newark, 

L'niversity  of  Maryland, 
St.  John's, 
St.  Mary's, 
Mount  St.  M.iry'8 
Columbian, 
Georgetown, 
WiUiani  and  Mary, 
Hampden  Sydney, 
Washington, 
University  of  Virginia, 
Randolirh  Macon, 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina, 
Charleston, 

College  of  .Sooth  Carolina, 

University  of  Georgia, 

Alabama  University, 

Jefferson, 

Louisiana, 

Greeirviile, 

University  of  Nashville, 
East  Tennessee, 
Transylvania, 
Centre, 


Augusta, 
CumberlatKj, 
St.  Joseph's, 
G 


eorgetown, 
Utiiversity  of  Ohio, 
Miami  University, 
Western  Reserve, 
Kenyon, 
Franklin, 
Indiana, 
South  Hanover, 
Illinois, 

St.  Louis  University, 
St.  Mary's, 


Brunswick,  Maine. 
Waterville,  " 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Burlington,  Vermont. 
Middlebury,  " 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Williamstown,  " 
Amherst,  " 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
Hartford,  " 
Middletown, 
New  York,    N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  " 
Clinton,  " 
Geneva,  " 
New  York,  " 
Princeton,      N.  J. 
Brunswick,  '< 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Carlisle,  " 
Easton,  " 
Canonsburg,  " 
Bristol,  " 
VVash!::2ton,  «" 
."eadvil-e,  " 
Pittsburg,  " 
Gettysburg,  " 
Neiy'ark,  Delaware. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

apolis,  " 
Baltimore  " 
mmetsburg," 
Washmgtmi,  D.  C. 
Georgetowii,  " 
Wiiliamsburg,  Va. 

nee  Ed.  Co.,  " 
Lexington,  " 
Charli4tsvill«,  " 
Boydton,  " 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Colombia,  " 
Athens,  Georgia. 
Tusculoosa,  Ala.  ■ 
Washington,  Miss. 
Jackson,  Louisiana. 
Greenville,  Teau. 
Nashville,  " 
Knoxville, 
Lexington, 
Danville, 
Augusta, 

nceton, 
Bardstown, 
Georgetown 
Athens, 

Oxford,  " 
Hudson,  " 
Gambler,  " 
New  Athens,  " 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
South  Hanover,  " 
cksonville,  III. 
Louis,  " 
Barrens,  Missouri. 


Ky. 


Ohio. 


Baptist. 


Baptist. 
Epis. 

Methodist. 
Epis. 


Epia. 


Epis. 

Methodist. 


Epis. 

Catholic. 

Catholic. 

Baptist. 

Catholic. 


Mttliodist. 
Epis. 


Catholic 
Baptist. 


Epis. 


Catholic 
Catholic. 


Total, 


Stu- 
dents 


5,702   241,600  |  97,120 
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COMPARATIVE  STATE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Comparative  Table  of  the  number  of  Studexts  i.v  thf.  Umted 
Statks  with  that  of  the  Countries  of  Elkope  as  estimated 
IN  1831. 

From  tlie  American  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction,  conducted  hy  W.  C.  Woodbridge, 
Vo\  II.  Page2c3. 

The  number  of  Academical  Stiulents  in  the  United  States  is  here  estimated  at 
3,475;  Theological  Students,  663;  Legal,  88S;  Medical,  not  far  from  2,000. 
They  l>elong  to  the  several  States  as  here  apportioned.  The  Medical  and  Legal 
Students  are  divided  among  the  various  States  according  to  tlieir  respective  pop- 
ulation. 


American  States.  European  Countries. 


.No.  ot 

1 

'ouoriRii 

Pi 

01)01  l;aii 

Slud'u. 

10  Iiihabiuiiits. 

1 
1 

Stud'ts. 

lo  1 

iiliabi'u. 

, Scotland 

3,249 

1 

683 

Massacluisetts 

770 

1 

792 

Baden 

1,399 

1 

.  816 

Connecticut 

327 

1 

960 

Saxony 

1,360 

1 

1,040 

'England 

10,549 

I 

1,132 

New  Hampshire 

241 

1 

1,118 

Hanover 

1,203 

1 

1,S03 

Bavaria 

2,593 

1 

1,312 

Tuscany 

909 

1 

1,402 

Spain 

9,867 

1 

1.414 

Prussia 

6,236 

1 

1,470 

Vermont 

1S6 

1 

1,509 

31aine 

238 

1 

1,611 

New  Jersey 

193 

1 

1,661 

iWurtembcrg 

887 

1 

1,731 

South  Carolina 

325 

1 

1,789 

Norway  and  Sweden 

2,687 

1 

1,732 

■Portugal 

1,604 

1 

1,879 

Pennsylvania 

688 

1 

1,928 

1 

New  York 

986 

1 

1,9-10 

Rhode  Island 

50 

1 

1,944 

Netherlands 

2,998 

1 

1.979 

Sardinia 

1,722 

1 

2,120 

Maryland 

175 

1 

2,554 

I 

Virginia 

457 

1 

2,650 

Switzerland 

767 

1 

2,655 

Kenluckv 

249 

1 

2,766 

1 

Geor"'ia 

173 

1 

2.985 

Mis.-issippi 

45 

1 

3,040 

! 

j 

1 

North  Carolina 

233 

1 

3,170 

1 

Tennessee 

211 

1 

3,2-15 

Ohio 

285 

1 

3,290  1 

1 

Louisiafia 

46 

1 

3.335  i 

1 

Delaware 

23 

1 

3,336  i 

Denmark 

578 

1 

3,342 

Alabama 

84 

3,634  : 

Sicily  and  Naples 

2,065 

1 

3,590 

Austria 

8,584 

1 

3,786 

Missouri 

28 

1 

5,003  ; 

Indiana 

65 

1 

5.101 

France 

6,196  1 

5,140 

Illinois 

28 

1 

5,61:4  1 

i 

Ireland 

l,254i  1 

5,767 

1 

Russia 

3,626 

1 

15,455 

Sections  of  the 

United  States. 

European  Countries. 

Eastern  States 

1,7431  1 

1,118 

England 

10,549 

1 

1,132 

Middle  States 

1,995;  1 

1,844 

Poitugal 

1,604 

1 

1,879 

Southern  States 

1,4S5 

1 

2,612 

Switzerland 

767 

1 

2,655 

Western  States 

957|  1 

3.516 

Naples  and  Sicily 

2,065 

1 

3,590 

W'lole  United  St.  16,1851  1 

2,078  llWestern  Europe 

69,6341  1 

2,285 

IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


In  reviewing  tliis  tablo,  we  shall  perceive,  that  in  acrordance  with  an  opinion 
ofien  expressed,  Scotland  gives  more  of  lier  youth  a  collegiate  education  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Baden,  Massachusclis,  and  Connecticut,  fall  little 
short  of  this  standard;  and  these  are  the  only  countries  in  the  woili,  according 
to  these  estimates,  which  have  one  collegiate  pupil  for  less  than  1,000  inhabitants. 
New  Hampshire,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  American  Quarterly  Regis- 
ter, is  tiie  only  American  State  besides,  in  which  there  is  more  than  one  for 
1,509;  while  in  Europe,  Saxony,  England,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  Tuscany,  Spain, 
and  Russia,  all  have  a  proportion  greater  than  this.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Spain  furnish  nothing  which 
deserves  to  be  called,  a  truly  liberal  education.  Vermont,  Maine,  IN'ew  Jersey, 
South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island,  composing  all  the 
Eastern  and  three  of  the  Middle  States,  an  1  one  of  the  Southern,  have  one  stu- 
dent fjr  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  in  which  they  are  rivalled  by  Wurtemberg, 
Sweden,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands.  Most  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  have  from  2,000  to  4,000  inhabitants  to  a  student.  In  this  proportion, 
the  highest  compare  with  Switzerland,  and  the  rest,  with  Denmark,  Naples  and 
Austria.  The  most  recent  Western  States  have  only  one  to  every  5,000  inhabit- 
ants; and  still  are  placed  on  a  level  with  France  and  Ireland.  Russia,  stands 
alone  among  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  and  only  gives  a  liberal  educa- 
tion to  one  person  in  15,090  of  her  populatioji. 

As  a  mass,  it  would  appear  that  the  Eastern  States  provide  the  advantages  of 
a  collegiate  education,  such  as  they  are  in  the  United  States,  for  a  greater  pro- 
poition  of  their  population  than  England,  or  any  European  countries  except  Scot- 
land, Bad^Mi,  and  Saxony.  The  Middle  States  are  as  well  provided  as  Wurtem- 
berg,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Southern  States  will  compare  with 
Switzerland  in  this  respect;  and  the  Western  States,  with  all  their  destitution, 
are  as  well  supplied  witli  liberally  educated  men,  so  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned, as  Denmark  and  Austria. 

The  comparative  state  of  Common  School  Instruction  is  very  different  from 
that  of  Collegiate  Instruction.  In  this,  the  United  States  have  the  pre-eminence, 
whether  we  compare  them  witii  the  mass  of  European  countries,  or  select  indi- 
vidual examples.  Tiie  Edinburgh  Review  admitted  nianv  years  since,  that  '  The 
great  body  of  tiie  American  people  is  better  educated  (instructed)  than  the  mass 
of  any  European  community.^ 

The  following  table  derived  from  the  best  sources,  shows  the  proportion  of 
children  vAio  rereive  Common  School  Instruction  to  the  whole  population,  in 
several  European  countries,  and  in  several  of  the  United  States,  aud  furnishes 
statistical  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 


Proportion  of  Pupils  in  Common  Schools  to  the  whole  Population. 


Pupil. 

Inliab 

Wurtemberg 

1 

to 

6 

Canton  Vaud,  Su 

itzerland  1 

to 

6.6 

Bavaria 

1 

to 

7 

Prussia 

1 

to 

7 

Netherlands 

1 

to 

9.7 

Scotland 

1 

to 

10 

Austria 

1 

to 

13 

England 

1 

to 

15.3 

France 

1 

to 

17.6 

Ireland 

1 

to 

18 

Portugal 

1 

to 

88 

Russia 

1 

to  367 

Pupil.  Inhab. 
New  York  1    to  3.9 

3Iassacliusetts,  Maine,  ^ 

Connecticut,  esti-    >    1    to  4 
mated.  j 

AH  New  England,  at    )    ,  » 


Pennsylvania,  N.  Jersey  1  to  8 
Illinois  1    to  13 

Kentucky  1    to  21 


It  will  be  seen  in  examining  this  table,  that  (he  proportion  of  children  receiv- 
ing Common  School  Instruction  in  New  York  and  the  Eastern  Slates,  is  greater 
than  in  any  country  of  the  civilized  woikl. 
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LIBRARIES. 

1140.  Books  are  rendered  more  useful  among  civilized  nations,  by  their  collec- 
tion and  preservation  in  public  libraries.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
libraries  in  the  world. 


TABLE  OF  LIBRARIES. 


Volumes. 

Paris,  (Royal)         -  -  800,000 

— (manuscripts)      -  -  70,000 

Rome,  (Vatican)  -  500,000 

Oxford  (University)  -  500,000 

Munich,  (Royal)      -  -  400,000 

Petersburg!!, "(Imperial)  -  300,000 

Vienna,  (Imperial)   -  -  300,000 

Gottingen,  (University)  -  300,000 

Copenhagen,  (Royal)  -  270,000 

Dresden,  (Royal)     -  -  250,000 

Berlin^  (Royal)        -  -  200,000 

VVolfenbuttel  -  -  -  200,000 
Cambridge  University,  (Eng.)  200,000 

Stutgard  -       -       -  -  170,000 

Bologna   ...  -  150,000 

Paris,  (Arsenal)      -  -  150,000 

Milan,  (Ambrosian)  -  -  60,000 

— (manuscripts.)     -  -  15,000 

Prague    -       -       -  -  100,000 

Madrid,  (Royal)      -  -  100,000 

Brussels  -   '   -       -  -  100,000 

Paris,  (St.  Genevieve)  -  110,000 

Vienna  University    -  -  108,000 

Lyons      -       -       -  -  106,000 

Bordeaux        -       -  -  105,000 

Gratz      -       -       -  -  105,000 

Paris,  (Pantheon)    -  -  102,000 

Hamburgh       -       -  -  ,100,000 

^rankfori  on  the  Maine  -  100,000 

Weimar  ....  100,000 

Florence  -       -       -  .  90,000 

Edinburgh,  (Advocates)  -  70,000 

Turin      ...  -  69,000 

Copenhagen  University  -  60,000 

Petersburgh,  (Hermita:ge)  60,000 


Edinburgh  University 


Ley den 
Geneva 
Gotha 
Dublin 
Coirnbra 
Upsal 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Matra  Coll.  (Portugal) 
St.  Andrew's  University 
Dantzic  - 

Cambridge  University 
Washington,  (Congress) 
Philadelphia  - 
Boston  Atheneum 
Berne        .       -       .  . 
Escurial     -        -  . 
Lund         _       .       -  , 
Salam«nca 


Volume  f. 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
40,000 
40,000 

4o,ooa 

36,000 
30,000 
35,000 
25,000 
22,000 
21,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 


Buenos  Ayres  (State  Library)2y}, 00(y 
Neio  York  -  :  -  14,650 
Yale  College  -  -  -  18,000 
Aberdeen  University  -  -  13,000 
Baltimore  -  -  -  10,000 
Abo  University  -  -  -  10,000 
Princeton  College  -  -  8,000 
Botudoin  College  -  -  8,000 
Allegany  College  -  -  8,000 
Brown  University  -  -  6,000 
Gettysburg  Sem.  -  -  6,000 
Georgetown  College  -  6,000 
Salem  Atheneum  -  -  5,000 
Andover  Theol.  Semin.  -  6,000 
Union  College,  (New  York)  5,000 
Washington  College,  (Conn.)  5,000 


1141.  7'he  libraries  of  Europe  are  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  Those 
of  Paris,  and  many  olliers  on  the  continent,  are  open  to  all  persons,  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  Those  of  the  German  and  American  Universities,  are  accessi- 
ble to  all  the  students.  Those  of  the  English  Universities  are  divided  into  small 
portions,  in  the  different  colleges;  and  are  subject  to  various  restrictions^  which 
greatly  diminish  their  usefulness. 

1142.  There  is  no  considerable  library  in  the  United  States,  which  is  apen  to 
all,  like  those  of  Paris.  The  largest  library  is  that  of  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge. Those  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Boston  Atheneum,  are  nearly  as  large. 
Those  of  New-York,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston,  are  next  in  rank.  All  our 
public  libraries  united,  do  not  contain  as  many  volumes  as  one  of  the  largest  in 
Europe.  There  are,  however,  numerous  town  and  village  libraries,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  which  serve  a  more  valuable  purpose,  in  the  genera  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 
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NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 

1143  The  character  of  nalions  is  marked  in  some  measure, 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong.  //  is  also 
affected, directly  or  indirectly  by  the  influence  of  physical  causes, 
climate,  soil,  &.c  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  influence  of 
moral  causes — government,  religion,  and  the  state  of  society. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THK  RACES. 

1 144,  The  European  race  embraces  axl  the  civilized  and  en- 
lightened nations  now  existing  in  the  world;  and  it  is  therefore 
common  to  consider  this  ra.ce  as  the  most  intelligent.  It  is  re- 
markable that  there  is  no  example  known,  even  in  history,  of  a 
tribe  of  this  race,  which  was  not  so  far  civilized  as  to  till  the 
ground,  or  rear  cattle. 

114.5.  The  Russians,  Cossacs,  Turks,  Tartars,  and  the  nations 
around  the  Caspian  Sea,  who  form  the  Caucasian  family  of  the 
European  race, are  said  to  be  distinguished  for  a  restless,  impetu- 
ous, warlike  disposition,  and  have  little  aptitude  for  science  or 
refinement. 

1 146.  The  Highland-Scotch,  Irish, French, Portuguese,  Span- 
ish, Italians,  and  Greeks,  who  form  the  Celtic  famihj,  usually 
have  strong  passions  and  lively  dispositions;  and  all  except  the 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italians, are  conspicuous  for  activity, 
ingenuity,  vivacity,  and  enterprise. 

1147.  The  Gothic,  or  German  family,  including  the  Germans^ 
Danes,  Hollanders,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Icelanders, are  al- 
so ingenious,  but  usually  phlegmatic,  and  most  distinguished  for 
patient,  persevering  industry.    The  Swedes  are  the  most  lively. 

1148.  Of  the  Asiatic  or  Mongolia?!  race,  the  Burmans,  Mon- 
gols, and  some  other  Tartar  tribes  are  active,  bold,  and  fond 
of  war. 

The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  nations  east  of  the  Ganges, 
are  generally  mild  and  timid,  and  make  few  improvements  in 
knowledge  and  arts. 

The  dwarfish  tribes  of  the  Asiatic  race,  that  inhabit  the  north- 
ern regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  are  dull,  filthy,  and 
indolent  in  their  natural  state;  but  nnld,  gentle,  and  docile. 
They  inclu'le  the  Esquimaux  and  Samoiedes. 

1 149.  The  American  and  Malay  rc  ces  are  generally  bold,  ac- 
tive, and  crafty;  and  patient  under  fatigue  and  suffering.  The 
Malays  are  distinguished  for  levity,  treachery,  and  cruelty. 

The  JVoiih  American  Indians  art  generally  grave,  hospitable, 
22* 
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and  generous  in  their  dispositions;  and  a  high  degree  of  native 
intelligence  and  eloquence  is  found  among  their  warriors  and 
chiefs. 

Many  ofthe  independent  tribes  of  South  America  have  the  same 
character.  Others  are  marked  by  a  great  degree  of  natural 
ferocity  and  treachery.  The  Peruvian  Indians  are  mild,  patient, 
and  remarkable  for  fidelity  and  honesty.  The  Indians  subject 
to  the  European  colonies,  are  degraded  by  oppression  or  slave- 
ry. The  Mestizoes  are  distinguished  for  vivacity,  and  generally 
surpass  the  Spaniards  in  intelligence.  The  Cholos  are  remarka- 
bly active  and  sprightly;  and  exhibit  great  skill  in  imitation, 
and  the  mechanic  arts. 

1 150.  Improvidence,  thoughtlessness,  and  gayety  are  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  the  African  race,  and  they  are  passionate- 
ly fond  of  music  and  dancing.  "  From  the  hour  of  sunset,"  says 
a  traveller,  ' all  Africa  dances. "  They  are  generally  consider- 
ed less  intelligent  and  ingenious  than  the  other  races.  But  in 
civilized  countries,  they  have  usually  existed  only  in  slavery — a 
state  in  which  there  is  no  opportunity  for  exhibiting  or  improving 
their  intellectual  powers.  The  Africans  of  Haytigive  as  much 
evidence  of  intelligence,  as  any  nation  so  lately  favored  with 
the  means  of  instruction. 

The  Hottentots  and  the  Papuan  race  of  Australia,  are  mild, 
but  stupid,  indolent,  filthy,  and  sensual,  and  remarkably  desti- 
tute of  ingenuity  and  reflection.  The  Hottentots,  however, 
have  been  found  capable  of  improvement  by  education.  The 
Papuans  are  in  the  most  degraded  state  of  any  human  beings 
yet  discovered. 

The  Caffres  are  more  bold,  intelligent,  active,  and  ingenious, 
than  most  other  nations  of  the  African  race;  and  appear  to  pos- 
sess noble  traits  of  character. 

INFLUENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  CAUSES. 

1151.  The  character  of  the  same  race  is  sometimes  modified 
by  the  influence  of  climate,  soil,  and  situation. 

The  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  are  generally  indolent,  and 
rarely  exhibit  the  same  activity  and  enterprise,  or  the  same  skill 
in  the  sciences,  as  those  of  more  temperate  climates.  This  is 
true  in  the  hot  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  natives  of 
warm  climates  are  usually  characterized  by  the  ardor  and  impet- 
uosity of  their  feelings,  and  the  liveliness  of  their  imaginations. 
This  is  remarkable  in  the  Persians,  Arabs,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Southern  Asia;  and  may  be  seen  to  some  extent  in  the 
South'^rn  United  States. 

i  152.  In  advancing  north,  we  usually  find  the  ardor  of  feeling 
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decline,  and  the  people  of  colder  climates  are  more  distinguished 
for  active  and  persevering  industry,  and  strong  powers  of  rea- 
son and  judgment.  Such  is  the  fact  with  the  middle  and  north- 
ern nations  of  Europe,  compared  with  the  southern. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  northern  portions  of  the  Tem- 
perate Zones,  and  of  other  regions  corresponding  to  them  in 
climate,  have  usually  been  the  most  intelligent,  enterprising, 
f\nd  industrious  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  near  the  Polar  circles,  exhibit 
r\  stupid  indolence  and  indifference  of  character,  cherished  by 
^he  /rloom  of  their  climate,  which  obliges  them  to  spend  a  large 
noTtion  of  the  year  in  confinement  in  their  huts.  This  is  strik- 
ing in  the  Greenlanders,  Esquimaux,  Laplanders,  and  Samoi- 
•%des.  The  climate  which  will  not  permit  the  growth  of  the  oak, 
does  not  bring  the  human  powers  to  perfection. 

1153.  The  character  of  nations  is  more  influenced  by  </ie  na- 
ture and  situation  of  their  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  fertile  regions  gain  their  subsistence  so 
easily,  that  indolence  is  a  prevailing  characteristic.  For  this 
reason,  they  are  seldom  hardy  or  enterprising,  and  their  sloth- 
ful habits  often  lead  to  the  practice  of  vice  in  an  unusual  degree. 
This  is  seen  in  the  Hindoos,  Turks,  and  most  of  the  African 
nations;  and  in  some  degree,  in  the  Portuguese  and  Italians 

1154.  On  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants  of  rough,  barren  coun- 
tries, or  those  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  subsistence,  are 
usually  distinguished  as  hardy  and  enterprising.  The  habits  of 
industry,  which  become  necessary  in  order  to  gain  a  support, 
prevent  them  from  the  practice  of  many  vices,  and  often  render 
their  situation  more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  people  of  more 
fertile  countries.  The  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Icelanders,  Scotch, 
many  of  the  Swiss,  and  New-Englanders,  are  striking  examples 
to  illustrate  this  principle.  The  unusual  industry  and  comfort 
found  among  the  Swiss,  in  the  midst  of  their  barren  mountains, 
are  singularly  contrasted  with  the  indolence,  filthiness,  and 
poverty  observed  on  the  rich  plains  of  the  south  of  Italy. 

The  situation  Holland,  requiring  the  constant  efforts  of  the 
people  to  preserve  it  from  the  irruptions  of  the  sea,  and  to  ob- 
tain support,  has  produced  a  similar  efiect  in  that  country. 
The  mountain  tiibes  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  are  far  more  hardy  and  industrious,  and  less  cor- 
rupt, also,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  regions  around 
them;  and  keep  the  latter  in  perpetual  fear,  from  their  superior 
military  prowess. 

1155.  In  an  island,  or  a  country  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  usually  exists  in  a  higher  de- 
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gree  than  in  inland  countries,  where  there  is  nothing  to  lead 
the  people  from  their  homes.  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Nor- 
way, and  the  sea-coast  of  the  northern  United  States,  furnish 
striking  examples  of  this,  when  contrasted  with  Austria,  and 
the  interior  of  Germany  and  Pennsylvania. 

INFLUENCE  OF   MORAL  CAUSES. 

11 56.  The  diffusion  of  knoivledo-e,  and  especially  moral  and  re- 
ligious knowledge,  by  means  of  schools,  books,  and  public  teach- 
ers, is  the  only  foundation  of  national  virtue ;  and  the  effects  may 
be  seen  in  Scotland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  New-England. 

On  the  other  hand,  general  ignorance  is  almost  invariably  at- 
tended with  general  corruption,  as  is  fully  exhibited  in  Russia, 
and  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  A  marked  distinction 
may  be  observed,  even  among  the  towns  of  our  ovv'n  country, 
proportioned  to  the  means  of  instruction  they  enjoy. 

Hence  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction  and  social 
intercourse,  have  a  large  share  in  forming  the  character  of  a 
nation.  The  causes  which  influence  the  former,  also  affect  the 
latter;  and  the  state  of  knowledge,  as  already  described,  will 
enable  us  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  character  of  a  people. 

POPULATION. 

1157.  In  nations  which  are  similar  in  other  respects,  the 
-   state     population  has  great  influence  on  national  character. 

A  population  ivhich  is  dense,  without  being  crowded,  so  as  to  ren- 
der intercourse  easy,  and  to  allow  the  establishment  of  public 
worship,  and  of  the  means  of  instruction  within  the  reach  of 
the  inhabitants,  is  most  favorable  to  virtuous  habits.  In  such 
countries,  as  in  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  the  nouhern  United 
States,  there  are  few  large  cities  crowded  vrith  people,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  generally  settled  in  villages,  or  scattered  upon 
farms. 

1 153.  In  a  country  very  thinly  settled,  the  people  cannot  have 
that  frequent  intercourse  or  connection,  v/hich  is  so  important 
to  improvement  in  arts  and  manners.  To  this  cause  is  to  be 
ascribed  in  some  measure,  the  savage  character  of  many  na- 
tions, inhabiting  countries  which  v/ill  not  support  a  dense  pop- 
ulation; as  in  Siberia,  the  northern  regions  of  North  America, 
and  the  deserts  of  Africa.  Even  in  cultivated  countries  which 
are  thinly  settled,  the  progress  of  improvement  is  checked  by 
these  circumstances.  This  observation  is  exempliiied  in  the 
western  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  in  all  ne^vly  settled 
countries;  and  from  the  influence  of  these  causes,  colonies  are 
usually  far  behind  the  mother  country,  in  knovv ledge,  arts,  and 
moral  improvement 
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1159.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  when  there  is  a 
crowded  population,  as  in  large  cities,  vice,  poverty  andmiyery 
are  greatly  increased.  In  these  cases,  the  few  who  become 
wealthy,  are  rendered  indolent  by  their  wealth;  many  of  those 
who  depend  on  them  for  support,  cannot  obtain  employment 
without  difficulty,  and  are  led  into  vicious  habits,  or  resort  to 
beggary  or  dishonesty  for  subsistence.  The  operation  of  these 
causes  may  be  seen  in  the  general  contrast  of  the  city  with  the 
country.  Striking  illustrations  are  furnished  by  the  great  cities 
of  Europe,  which  present  a  mass  of  wretchedness  and  vice,  en- 
tirely unknown  in  the  United  States.  In  Paris,  one  third  of 
the  deaths  occur  in  the  public  hospitals. 

STATE   OF  SOCIETY. 

1160.  The  character  of  nations  is  especially  influenced  by 
their  state  of  society,  government,  and  religion. 

Savages  are  in  the  childhood  of  society;  and  a  singular  free- 
dom from  ordinary  vices  is  found  in  some  nations,  especially 
those  inhabiting  islands,  oftener  from  the  want  of  temptation, 
than  from  any  peculiarity  of  character.  Thus  they  do  not  value 
property  because  it  will  not  procure  them  any  additional  enjoy- 
ments which  they  regard;  they  are  therefore  often  free  from 
the  vices,  which  arise  from  the  desire  of  wealth  among  civilized 
nations,  and  are  ready  to  practice  hospitality  and  generosity. 
In  some  respects  they  exhibit  great  purity  of  morals;  while  in 
others  of  equal  or  greater  importance,  they  abandon  themselves 
to  the  worst  of  crimes. 

In  warfare  and  revenge,  and  in  pursuit  of  honor ,  which  is  the 
chief  object  of  desire,  they  practice  the  basest  treachery  and 
the  most  dreadful  cruelties,  even  on  the  helpless  and  defence- 
less. They  unite  in  small  tribes  or  communities,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  tribe  are  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  and 
to  their  allies;  but  they  usually  agree  in  the  most  deadly  har- 
tred  towards  other  tribes.  The  North  American  Indians  and 
savage  tribes  of  Africa  have  this  character. 

Savages  are  so  generally  free  from  the  restraints  af  law  and 
government,  that  they  are  characterized  by  a  bold,  independent, 
and  lawless  spirit.  Fortitude  and  patience  under  extreme  suf- 
ferings, and  great  command  of  passions,  are  striking  traits  in 
the  character  of  the  American  Indians;  and  they  esteem  it  an 
honor  to  be  tortured  by  their  enemies,  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  these  qualities. 

As  there  are  no  regular  courts  of  justice  among  savages,  each 
man  is  left  to  protect  his  own  rights,  and  a  revengeful  spirit  is 
>;herished,  which  is  not  restrained  either  by  law  or  religion. 
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1161.  In  gaining  a  suhsislcjice,  savages  are  almost  always  care- 
less and  improvident,  rarely  laying  up  stores  for  the  future,  and 
consuming  or  destroying  at  a  single  meal,  what  might  support 
them  for  some  time.  They  are  restless  in  their  disposition,  and 
will  endure  any  toil  and  hardship  in  the  chase  or  fisheries,  or  in 
war.  But  they  are  extremely  averse  to  most  kinds  of  regular 
labor,  and  esteem  it  a  degrading  employment,  proper  only  for  fe- 
males. They  are  usually  very  superstitious ,  believing  in  charms, 
incantations,  and  the  supernatural  power  of  sorcerers. 

11G:2.  Barbarous  nations,  like  the  Tartars,  Arabs,  &c.  have 
much  of  the  ferocity,  boldness,  and  independence  of  savages. 
Robberij  usually  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  considered 
honorable.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  community  is  rough  and 
turbulent,  and  there  is  little  security  for  life  or  property.  Has- 
pitalily,  or  at  least  its  form,  still  prevails,  and  a  stranger  is  usually 
provided  for  when  he  throws  himself  on  their  protection,  though 
he  may  be  robbed  if  he  does  not.  But  the  Arabs,  who  are  the 
most  remarkable  for  this  custom,  will  sometimes  take  measures 
to  deceive  a  traveller,  and  prevent  his  coming  to  their  tents. 

Barbarous  7iaiions  are  also  marked  by  strong  attachments  and 
warm  social  affections  in  the  tribe,  and  hostility  to  other  tribes. 
Those  of  Africa  are  chiefly  under  despotic  governments,  and  the 
people  are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  vrhich  tends  to  depress  and  cor- 
rupt them. 

In  the  Savage  and  Barbarous  nations  of  the  world  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Pagan  religion  is  generally  united  to  that  of  their 
state  of  society,  and  admits  the  same  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  appetite  and  ferocity. 

1163.  In  Half- Civilized  naiions,  the  independent,  warlike,  and 
revengeful  disposition  of  savages  is  diminished,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  laws  or  systems  of  government;  and  the  passions  and  ap- 
petites are  in  some  degree  restrained.    The  habits  and  manners 

^  of  the  Dcople  are  more  uniform  and  regular.  The  whole  spirit 
is  that  of  imitation,  and  the  principles  and  practices  of  their  fore- 
fathers are  adopted,  without  any  effort  or  desire  for  improvement. 

In  these,  and  in  Civilized  countries,  the  government  and  re- 
ligion are  reduced  so  much  to  a  system,  that  the  character  of 
the  people  must  be  referred  chiefly  to  their  influence. 

GOyERNMEXT. 

1164.  The  influence  of  despotic  governments  is  most  complete- 
ly felt  in  China  and  other  Half-Civilized  countries  of  Asia, 
where  it  has  prevailed  for  ages.  The  power  of  nobles  and 
priests  has  been  entirely  checked  by  that  of  the  sovereign. 

I'he  arts  which  contribute  to  magnificence  and  splendor,  are 
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often  patronized,  but  general  improvement  is  rather  checked 
than  encouraged.  Despotism  prevails  throughout  every  rank 
in  society.  The  sovereign  oppresses  his  officers,  and  they  ex- 
ercise the  same  authority  over  their  inferiors.  The  people  are 
orderly,  and  usually  industrious;  but  tame,  quiet,  and  feeble; 
without  energy  or  enterprise;  and  unable  to  withstand  the  at- 
tacks of  Barbarous  nations.  Thus  the  Tartars  overran  Hin- 
doostan  and  China,  and  still  reign  in  these  empires. 

1 165.  The  moral  character  is  not  less  injured  by  a  despotism. 
As  the  subject  is  liable  to  have  the  fruits  of  his  labors  taken  from 
him,  he  has  no  motive  to  provide  for  any  but  his  present  wants, 
to  make  improvements,  or  to  accumulate  wealth.  Not  being 
able  to  defend  himself  by  strength,  he  resorts  to  concealment 
and  deception,  to  preserve  his  property,  and  protect  himself 
from  oppression;  and  practices  flattery  to  gain  favor.  Hence 
fraud  and  flattery  are  the  usual  characteristics  of  nations  under 
despotic  governments.  The  Chinese  are  said  by  the  members 
of  the  late  British  embassy,  to  have  a  uniform  character  of 
falsehood,  through  all  ranks,  from  the  emperor  to  the  beggar. 

1166.  The  same  state  of  things  exist  in  all  absolute  govern- 
ments, in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  despotism,  and  to  the  state 
of  civilization  of  the  people.  In  the  absolute  monarchies  of 
Civilized  countries,  the  influence  of  the  government  is  some- 
what limited  by  the  restraints  of  the'  Christian  religion,  and  of 
the  principles  and  customs  produced  by  its  influence,  together 
with  the  greater  amount  of  knowledge  difi^used  among  the  peo- 
ple. But  in  Russia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Austria,  and  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  a  character  similar  to  that  described,  pre- 
vails among  the  lower  classes. 

1167.  In  limited  monarchies,  the  restraints  which  are  placed 
on  the  povvcr  of  the  king,  prevent  the  oppression  and  tyranny 
to  which  the  subjects  of  a  despotic  government  are  exposed,  and 
the  habits  of  concealment,  flattery,  and  fraud,  are  not  so  gene- 
ral. The  people  have  some  share  in  the  government,  and  a 
spirit  of  independence  is  cherished.  They  are  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  property  and  rights;  and  are  therefore  en- 
couraged to  be  industrious  and  enterprising,  and  to  endeavor 
to  make  improvements.  They  are  usually  allowed  to  think 
and  speak  with  freedom,  and  the  pov/ers  of  the  mind  are  much 
more  enlarged, 

1168.  Various  degrees  of  liberty  are  enjoyed  in  different 
countries,  which  have  a  limited  or  free  government;  and  the 
progress  of  improvement,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  people 
are  proportioned  to  the  liberty  enjoyed, 

Sweden,  Norway,  England,  and  Scotland,  which  have  usually 
been  the  most  free  among  the  monarchical  states,  and  the  re- 
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publics  of  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  have  been  most 
distinguished  for  general  intelligence  and  virtue.  In  reptiblican 
governments,  where  the  greatest  freedom  is  enjoyed,  the  people 
are  remarkable  for  their  independent,  enterprising  spirit,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  improvement. 

RELIGION. 

1169.  Religion  presents  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives 
which  actuate  man;  and  therefore  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
system  adopted  by  a  nation  must  affect  their  character  mate- 
rially. 

The  religious  systems  of  Pagan  Jiations  are  usually  unfavor- 
able, both  to  purity  of  morals  and  benevolence  of  disposition; 
and  under  their  influence,  we  find  tne  human  character  in  its 
most  debased  condition. 

"  Throughout  all  India,"  it  is  observed  bv  a  writer  of  eminence,  "  there  is  not 
Buch  a  thing  as  common  honesty;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  administer  justice, 
on  account  of  the  universal  practice  ol"  perjury.  The  most  shameful  crimes  are 
committed  without  disgrace;  and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  very  worship 
cf  their  gods  is  often  attended  with  impurity  and  blood.  In  many  of  these  na- 
tions, a  person  in  distress  is  left  to  suffer  or  perish  by  his  friends.  The  destruc- 
tion of  parents  and  children,  the  sick  and  feeble,  are  common  customs." 

1170.  Mahometans  are  taught  to  regard  those  of  other  re- 
ligions with  contempt  and  hatred,  and  to  consider  the  know- 
ledge of  other  nations  either  worthless  or  dangerous.  Hence 
they  are  remarkably  destitute  of  curiosity  and  a  desire  for  im- 
provement. A  spirit  of  haughtiness  and  bigotry  is  cherished, 
and  general  benevolence  is  in  effect  prohibited.  They  believe 
also,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  that  no  efforts  in- 
fluence the  course  of  events,  and  therefore  exhibit  peculiar 
indifference  to  disease  and  danger. 

1171.  Unlike  all  others,  the  Christian  Religion  inculcates  be- 
nevolence towards  all  men,  of  every  nation  and  of  every  religion. 

It  forbids  every  thing  which  inflicts  suftering  or  evil,  except 
for  the  safety  of  society.  It  requires  the  practice  of  every  thing 
by  which  we  can  promote  the  welfare  of  others.  Where  its 
precepts  are  obeyed,  it  produces  mutual  kindness  and  good  will 
among  men,  and  prevents  those  crimes  which  destroy  their 
peace.  Although  it  is  corrupted  in  many,  and  imperfectly 
practiced  in  all  countries  where  it  prevails,  it  still  meliorates 
the  state  of  society;  it  banishes  barbarous  and  cruel  customs; 
and  diminishes  even  the  rigor  of  despotism. 

It  is  almost  exclusively  in  Christian  countries,  that  we  find 
provision  made  for  the  poor  and  the  feeble,  in  public  ahns-houses 
and  hospitals;  and  none  but  Christians  seem  to  have  thought  of 
attempting  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  other  nations,  or  to  com- 
municate knowledge  to  the  ignorant  by  means  of  charitable 
institutions 
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CONDITION  OF  FE3IALES. 

1172.  The  civilization  and  character  of  a  nation  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  condition  of  the  female  sex.  When 
they  are  permitted  to  exert  their  proper  influence,  it  tends  to 
prevent  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  manners,  and  check  licentious- 
ness; and  the  early  education  of  children  devolves  so  much 
upon  them,  that  the  progress  of  society  must  be  materially 
affected,  by  the  state  of  improvement  among  them. 

It  is  common  among  Mahometan  nations  to  consider  women  as 
beings  without  souls,  made  only  to  be  the  slaves  of  man,  and  the 
instruments  of  his  pleasure.  Pagans  generally  place  them  in 
the  same  rank  with  their  domestic  animals,  and  treat  them  in 
the  same  manner.  In  China  they  are  often  obliged  to  drag 
the  plough;  and  they  usually  perform  the  most  severe  labors. 

In  Half- Civilized  countries,  those  who  do  not  labor,  are 
bought  and  sold,  and  treated  as  prisoners  and  slaves,  receiving 
no  instruction  except  in  music,  embroidery  or  dancing.  They 
are  not  usually  permitted  to  have  intercourse  with  society,  and 
are  not  considered  capable  of  mental  improvement. 

1173.  The  Christian  Religion  alone,  declares  females  to  be 
immortal  beings — recognizes  their  equality  with  men — and 
vindicates  their  claims  to  respect.  As  the  natural  result,  it  is 
in  Christian  countries  only,  that  they  are  placed  in  their  proper 
rank;  but  their  situation  varies  even  in  these. 

In  a  large  part  of  Germany,  Austria,  Poland  and  Russia, 
women  of  the  lower  classes  are  still  employed  in  severe  labors, 
which  properly  belong  to  the  other  sex;  and  even  in  Sweden, 
they  often  labor  in  the  field.  In  most  nations  of  Europe,  music, 
dancing,  and  other  personal  accomplishments,  are  considered 
the  only  important  acquisitions,  even  for  the  higher  classes. 

1174.  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  *S/a/e.s  appear  to  be 
the  only  countries,  in  which  attention  is  generally  paid  to  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  females;  and  the  general  standard 
of  purity,  in  morals  and  manners,  is  more  elevated  than  in  any 
other  nations. 

The  greatest  attention  is  jorohahlij  paid  to  female  education  in 
the  United  States,  and  numerous  institutions  have  been  estab- 
lished for  this  object.  Some  of  these  furnish  an  education  as 
complete  in  the  most  important  and  practical  branches  of  know- 
ledge, as  the  literary  institutions  designed  for  the  other  sex. 
None  of  them  have  that  permanency  of  character,  derived  from 
funds  or  legislative  patronage ;  and  amidst  the  variety  of  state 
institutions,  for  every  class  of  the  ignorant  and  unfortunate,  rot 
one  has  been  founded  and  endowed  for  the'instruction  of  females. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

1175.  The  state  of  agriculture  is  connected  with  the  state  of 
society  and  the  knowledge  and  freedom  of  a  people. 

Among  Savage  nations  it  is  scarcely  known.  In  their  native 
state,  they  have  no  instruments  of  metal  for  this  purpose,  and 
their  wandering  mode  of  life  forhids  their  attention  to  it,  as  a 
regular  employment.  They  prefer  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
depend  chiefly  on  the  products  of  these,  and  the  spontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth,  for  their  subsistence. 

The  Indians  of  JS'orth  America  were  in  the  habit  of  planting 
maize  or  Indian  corn  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Rude  imple- 
ments of  stone  were  formerly  their  only  tools ;  and  the  labor 
was  assigned  to  the  women.  Those  who  remain  uncivilized, 
are  accustomed  only  to  open  the  ground  very  shghtly;  and 
never  occupy  the  same  spot  long  enough  to  exhaust  its  strength. 

-  The  savage  nations  in  the  hot  countries  of  South  America, 
Africa,  the  Asiatic  Islands,  and  Polynesia,  scarcely  attempt 
cultivation.  The  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  are 
amply  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  scattered  inhabitants. 

1176.  Among  Barbarous  nations,  the  Arabs,  Moors,  Tartars, 
rmd  others  who  lead  a  wandering  life,  subsist  chiefly  on  the  milk 
and  flesh  of  their  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  camels.  These  tribes 
often  possess  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  are  continually  roving 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  water  and  pasturage.  They 
rarely  attempt  cultivation,  and  depend  chiefly  on  such  roots  and 
vegetables  as  they  find  groAvnig  spontaneously.  When  they 
raise  grain,  they  only  remain  in  one  spot  long  enough  to  sow 
and  reap  a  single  crop;  and  despise  those  who  are  willing  to 
settle  and  cultivate  the  same  ground  from  year  to  year. 

1177.  The  Barbarous  nations  who  inhabit  the  Torrid  Zone^ 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Polynesia,  have  ample  supplies  of  food  with- 
out any  labor ;  and  when  they  cultivate  the  earth,  they  have  only 
to  sow  their  seed  and  gather  their  crops.  In  these,  as  in  all 
other  barbarous  nations,  the  labor  is  assigned  to  the  v/omen;  the 
implements  are  rude,  and  little  skill  is  needed  or  desired.  In 
Africa,  maize,  rice,  millet,  yams,  and  plantains  are  considerably 
cultivated ;  and  cotton  also, which  is  manufactured  into  clothing. 

In  Polynesia,  the  taro-root,  and  the  bread-fruit  tree  are  impor- 
tant articles  of  food,  and  are  raised  as  substitutes  for  grain. 
Among  these  nations,  all  the  land  belongs  to  the  kings  and 
^•.hiefs,  who  can  at  any  time  seize  it  with  its  produce;  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  inducement  to  raise  more  than  a  necessary  supply. 

1178.  Among  Half-Civilized  nations,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
h  ive  been  led  by  the  pressure  of  a  crowded  population,  to  the 
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highest  perfection  in  agriculture,  as  a  practical  art.  In  these 
countries,  rough  grounds  are  levelled,  and  even  the  sides  of 
mountains  are  terraced,  so  that  scarcely  a  spot  is  left  uncultiva- 
ted. They  collect  and  preserve  every  thing  that  can  be  used 
as  manure,  even  to  the  parings  of  the  beard.  Still  they  are  ig- 
norant of  many  important  principles  and  improvements,  found 
among  civilized  nations. 

Both  in  China  and  Japan,  the  art  is  honored  and  patronized  by  the  emperor ;  and 
in  China,  he  goes  annually  into  the  field,  and  gives  a  feast  in  honor  of  agriculture. 
In  Japan,  uncultivated  land  may  be  occ/ipied  by  any  one  who  will  till  it. 

11 79.  In  India,  the  soil  is  fertile  beyond  that  of  most  portions 
of  the  world.  In  the  level  regions  on  the  Ganges  and  other 
rivers,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  it  is  a  pure  mould, 
watered  by  numerous  streams;  and  in  that  hot  climate,  vege- 
tation is  so  luxuriant,  that  it  has  been  styled  the  garden  of  the 
world.  Cultivation  is  easy,  and  no  efforts  are  made  at  im- 
provement.   Rice  is  the  principal  support  of  the  people. 

Wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated  in  the  more  northern,  elevated  districts, 
bordering  on  the  mountains,  particularly  IVepauI,  Bootan,  and  Assam.  Rice  is 
raised  in  low  lands,  where  water  can  be  introduced  to  cover  it,  at  certain  periods 
of  its  growth.  There  are  generally  two  crops  in  a  year:  one  of  rice  and  one  of 
iTiillet  or  pulse.  Sometimes  the  crops  are  cutoff  by  floods  or  drought,  and  dread- 
ful famines  ensue.  In  one  of  these,  3,000,000  probably  perished,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  relief. 

COUxNTRIES   ox  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

1180.  In  Western  Asia  and  JVorthern  Africa,  agriculture  has 
probably  been  longer  practised  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
world;  but  among  the  Half-Civilized  nations , now  occupying 
these  regions,  it  has  declined  instead  of  improving  by  the  lapse 
of  ages. 

In  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  extortion  of  oppressive  govern- 
ments, and  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  robbers  who  inhabit 
the  mountains,  have  discouraged  effort;  and  these  countries, 
which  are  naturally  superior  to  most  others  in  the  world,  are 
now  among  the  least  productive  in  the  same  latitude.  The  cli- 
mate is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  irrigation  is  necessary,  and  often 
difficult;  and  many  of  the  ancient  canals  for  this  purpose,  haVe 
been  suffered  to  decay. 

The  forests  also  have  been  entirely  removed,  and  the  sources 
of  springs  dried  up.  Tracts  which  were  once  very  fertile,  have 
thus  been  reduced  to  barren  wastes,  and  even  to  deserts;  and 
many  spots  which  once  contained  a  crowded  population,  liko 
that  surrounding  the  ancient  Babylon,  are  now  scarcely  habit 
able.    The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  a  part  of  Arabia. 

•No  improvements  are  made  in  these  countries,  but  the  same  rude 
implements  are  in  use  as  in  ancient  times,  and  grain  is  still  trod- 
den out  by  cattle.  East  Persia  has  a  similar  state  of  agriculture 
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and  the  difficulty  of  tillage  is  increased  by  its  dryness.  The  Ara- 
bians pull  up  their  harvests  by  the  roots,  and  cut  their  forage  with 
a  sickle.  The  Turks  not  only  neglect  agriculture,  but  despise  it. 

In  all  these  countries,  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  and  the  sugar  cane 
are  articles  of  culture;  and  in  Arabia,  the  finest  coffee  is  raised, 
especially  in  the  south. 

1181.  Lower  Egypt  derives  so  rich  a  soil,  from  the  slime  left 
in  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile,  that  it  produces  abund- 
ant crops  with  very  little  labor.  The  water  of  the  river  is  con- 
ducted by  canals,  or  raised  by  machines,  to  every  part  of  the 
vale  of  the  Nile.  Great  quantities  of  excellent  wheat  as  well 
as  rye  are  produced,  and  there  are  usually  three  courses  of 
crops  in  a  year,  in  the  Delta.  The  character  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  much  improved  v.ithin  a  few  years,  and  this 
leads  to  the  hope  of  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  arts. 
Cotton  is  now  an  important  product  and  article  of  export. 

1182.  The  Barharij  States  generally  resemble  Turkey  in 
their  agriculture,  from  the  influence  of  the  same  causes;  but 
the  greater  extent  of  their  commerce  and  navigation  has  led 
to  more  industry  in  this,  and  all  other  arts. 

The  same  characteristics  extend  to  Turheij  in  Europe;  and 
indeed  to  the  whole  of  southern  Europe  in  some  degree. 

1 183.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  south  of  Italy,  like  the  regions 
which  have  been  described,  have  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  and  a 
warm  climate,  so  dry  as  to  render  irrigation  necessary.  Like 
them,  they  have  been  subject  to  an  oppressive  government, 
which  has  palsied  the  efforts  of  industry,  and  checked  the  ar- 
dor of  enterprise  and  improvement. 

Sicily,  which  was  once  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire,  now 
pays  large  sums  annually  for  imported  grain.  Large  tracts  of 
land  lie  waste,  and  the  villages  of  the  interior  are  very  scantily 
supplied  with  bread.  The  Islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  are 
in  a  state  much  worse.  The  former  is  a  waste,  cultivated  only 
in  a  tew  spots,  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  small;  and  the 
oppression  of  stewards  discourages  all  eflbrts  in  the  peasantry. 

The  south  of  Italy,  with  a  luxuriant  soil,  Ic-ses  half  its  value 
from  the  wretched  system  of  agriculture.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  Roman  States  is  left  uncultivated.  The  icestern  parts, 
forming  the  Maremma  and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  are  very  fertile, 
and  produce  excellent  pasturage  ;  but  are  almost  uninhabitable 
on  account  of  their  pestilential  air.  The  country  for  some  dis- 
tance around  Rome,  which  is  said  to  have  sustained  a  population 
of  several  millions  in  ancient  times,  is  now  a  barren  waste,  where 
the  traveller  will  not  see  a  cottage, or  a  cultivated  spot,  for  miles 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  Italy. 
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1184.  In  these  countries,  as  in  others  mentioned  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  ancient  system  of  agriculture  is  pursued, 
without  any  attempt  at  improvement.  The  plough  is  a  crooked, 
heavy  piece  of  timber,  to  which  the  oxen  are  usually  fastened 
by  the  horns,  and  cuts  the  ground  to  a  very  small  depth.  Little 
care  is  taken,  in  the  collection  of  manure,  or  the  preservation  of 
the  land,  except  in  vegetable  gardens.  The  adaptation  of  plants 
to  various  soils,  is  not  understood;  and  the  importance  of  a 
succession  of  different  crops  is  unknown.  The  grain  is  still 
troddon  out  by  oxen;  and  all  the  operations  of  agriculture  are 
marked  by  similar  rudeness. 

1185.  IVheat  flourishes  in  all  these  countries,  and  forms  an 
article  of  export  from  Egypt  to  Barbary,  and  some  parts  of 
Asia  IVlinor.  The  grape,  the  fig,  and  the  date  are  cultivated 
and  dried,  for  food  and  exportation.  The  vine  is  an  important 
article  of  culture,  for  the  manufacture  of  wine.  In  Christian 
countries,  this  forms  the  chief  drink  of  the  people;  and  is  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantities  for  exportation,  especially  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily.  The  olive  is  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious fruits  of  the  countries  on  the  Medijterranean.  It  is  culti- 
vated with  great  care  in  all  of  them;  and  the  oil  pressed  from 
it  is  generally  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  as  well  as  in  lamps. 
Considerable  quantities  are  exported,  especially  from  Italy. 

The  barilla  plant,  or  sea-weed,  is  an  important  product  of  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  burned  into  a  coarse 
mass  of  aslies,  called  barilla,  from  which  soda  is  obtained  by  a  refining  process. 
The  Spanish  province  of  Murcia  alone,  yields  9,500  tons  of  barilla  annually. 

Spain  is  distinguished  for  its  vast  flocks  of  sheep.  They  travel  from  province 
to  province,  and  are  permitted  by  a  code  of  laws,  called  the  Mista,  to  feed  wher- 
ever pasture  can  be  found.  Five  millions  belonging  to  the  inland  provinces,  are 
continually  roving  during  the  spring  and  summer,  in  flocks  of  10,000.  In  the 
provinces  on  the  coast,  there  are  8,000,000  more,  which  are  stationary.  Wool  ia 
of  course  an  important  product  of  Spain,  and  is  raised  for  exportation;  as  it  i# 
in  Barbary  also. 

MIDDLE   REGIONS   OF  EUROPE. 

1186.  In  all  the  north  of  Italy,  the  state  of  agriculture  is  far 
better  than  in  the  south,  apparently  in  consequence  of  a  less 
oppressive  government.  Irrigation  has  been  practised  from  an 
early  period,  and  with  great  success.  Some  of  the  canals  are 
more  than  30  miles  long,  and  50  feet  wide.  Wheat,  the  olive, 
and  the  vine,  are  the  most  important  articles  of  cultivation. 

In  Tuscany,  Lucca,  Modena,  and  Parma,  industry  and  im- 
provement are  encouraged.    The  country  is  divided  into  small 
farms.  Every  acre  seems  to  be  occupied  for  grain,  or  vines,  or 
lives,  and  a  population  of  200  to  the  square  mile  is  supported. 
Lonibardy,  or  Austrian  Italy,  which  forms  the  basin  of  the 
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Po,  is  extremely  fertile ;  and  requires  but  a  simple  system  of  ag- 
riculture. The  principal  labor  is  that  of  distributing  the  water 
of  the  numerous  streams  over  the  plains.  The  whole  country 
appears  like  a  continued  garden.  The  dauies  are  a  source  of 
great  wealth,  and  the  pastures  are  thus  rendered  as  valuable  as 
tilled  land.  The  celebrated  Parmesan  cheese  is  exported  from 
this  region,  to  the  value  of  200,000  dollars  annually. 

In  the  Milanese,  which  lies  also  in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  divided 
between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  and  in  Fiedmoni  which  lies  whol- 
ly in  Sardinia,  the  state  of  cultivation  is  nearly  similar.  The 
landlord  and  tenant  divide  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  year. 

1187.  Switzerland,  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  its  sur- 
face, is  best  adapted  to  pafeturage,  and  this  is  tlie  chief  depen- 
dence of  the  people.  There  is  no  defect  of  industry.  Cultiva- 
tion is  extended  to  the  most  rugged  and  barren  spots  which 
permit  it;  and  barley  is  raised  even  to  the  edge  of  the  glaciers. 
Still  the  supply  of  grain  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption. 
In  some  districts,  the  inhabitants  are  almost  strangers  to  the 
use  of  bread,  and  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  dairies. 

In  some  of  the  valleys,  and  on  the  southern  sides  of  the 
mountains,  the  vine  is  cultivated  with  success. 

1188.  The  middle  countries  of  Europe,  extending  from  the 
Warm,  through  the  Temperate,  to  the  Cold  Regions,  may  be 
termed  in  reference  to  the  agricultural  products,  a  region  of 
grain  and  vines.  In  the  southern  parts  of  France,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  which  enter  the  warm  regions,  the  olive  is  an  important 
article  of  culture.  The  vine  is  cultivated  for  the  manufacture 
of  wines  in  the  middle  portions.  Wheat  and  rye  are  raised  in 
great  quantities,  especially  on  the  southern  shores  ofth^  Baltic. 

1189.  In  Russia  and  Poland,  the  enslaved  state  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  the  ignorance  which  generally  prevails,  have  pre- 
vented any  considerable  progress  in  agriculture. 

In  Poland  especially,  the  state  of  cultivation  is  wretched;  the 
crops  are  very  scanty,  compared  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  use  of  manure  is  unknown,  and  the  fields  are  tilled  until 
they  are  worn  out.  The  plough  only  scratches  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  water  is  suffered  to  stagnate  on  the  pastures, 
till  they  are  converted  into  marshes.  Yet  grain  and  cattle  are 
raised  and  exported  to  a  considerable  amount. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  Russia  is  nearly  similar.  It 
abounds  in  extensive  steppes,  often  covered  with  grass  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  a  man,  which  form  valuable  jiasturage,  and 
render  the  cultivation  of  meadows  unnecessary.  Grazing  is 
the  most  common  occupation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south 
and  east,  who  are  chieflv  Tartars,  do  little  else  than  tend  their 
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flocks  and  herds.  Sheep  are  so  numerous,  that  in  the  southein 
provinces,  a  common  Tartar  often  possesses  1,000;  and  a  rich 
man  5,000.  Although  the  tillage  is  wretched,  the  soil,  like  that 
of  Poland,  is  very  productive.  Hemp  and  Flax  are  important 
articles  of  culture  for  exportation,  in  most  parts  of  Russia. 
The  potatoe  is  raised  even  as  far  north  as  Archangel.  The 
middle  and  south  of  Russia  abound  in  fruit-orchards,  which 
supply  the  empire.  Some  of  the  species  of  apples  are  remark- 
able for  their  size  and  flavor. 

1190.  In  Austria,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  agriculture  is 
more  advanced  thanjn  the  south  of  Europe;  but  still  remains  > 
in  a  very  imperfect  state.  Much  valuable  land  is  left  unculti- 
vated ;  and  scarcely  any  is  sufficiently  tilled  to  produce  plenti- 
ful crops.  The  instruments  of  husbandry  are  rude,  and  its  an- 
cient practices  are  retained,  in  place  of  modern  improvements. 

In  Prussia  and  most  of  the  states  of  Germany,  great  im- 
provements have  been  made,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  good  state. 
Generally  the  tillage  is  best,  where  the  government  is  most 
free  and  mild. 

Prussia  and  JS^orthern  Germany,  like  Poland,  raise  large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  rye  for  exportation.  The  vine  is  cul- 
tivated, and  furnishes  some  wine  for  exportation  in  Middle  and 
Southern  Germany,  and  Austria. 

1191.  France  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  wo'-M  in  soil 
and  climate.  In  agriculture,  it  is  much  inferior  te  England. 
One-fifth  more  is  produced  on  the  same  surface  in  England  than 
in  France.  In  the  south,  the  practice  of  treadinv-  out  the  grain 
with  oxen  is  still  retained;  and  many  similar  customs  are  con- 
tinued, v/ithout  improvement. 

One-half  of  the  whole  surface  of  France  is  arable  land. 
One-fourth  of  the  remainder,  or  one-eighth  of  the  whole  sur- 
face, is  occupied  by  forests;  about  the  same  quantity  by  pas- 
lures  and  meadows;  ^  by  towns,  roads,  rivers,  &c.;  and  ^  is 
.  waste  land.  Great  quantities  of  wheat  are  raised  here,  and  the 
price  of  bread  is  lower  than  in  England.  The  vine  is  a  valu- 
able article  of  culture  in  the  middle  and  southern  portions;  five 
millions  of  acres  are  covered  with  vineyards;  and  large  quan- 
tities of  wine  are  exported,  especially  of  Claret  and  Cham- 
pagne. The  olive  is  also  an  important  fruit  in  the  southern 
portion,  lying  on  the  Mediterranean. 

1192.  Belgium  ,  (late  the  southern  part  of  the  Netherlands,) 
has  been  celebrated  for  600  years,  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
and  the  perfect  state  of  its  agriculture.  It  still  shares  with 
Lombardy  and  England,  the  title  of  the  garden  of  Europe.  A 
thin  crop  is  rarely  to  be  seen.    By  judicious  changes  of  crops, 
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and  great  care  in  extirminating  weeds,  the  land  is  kept  under 
perpelucl  cultivation;  and  the  labors  of  a  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants support  a  population  of  215  to  a  square  mile.  Hemp  and 
flax  are  extensively  cultivated. 

1193.  Holland,  (late  the  northern  portion  of  the  Nether- 
lands,) is  chiefly  devoted  to  pasturage,  which  is  remarkably  fine. 
It  is  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  grain  on  account  of  its  moisture, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  supplied  from  abroad.  They 
pay  great  attention  to  their  dailies,  and  make  great  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheese  for  exportation. 

They  are  so  attentive  to  the  warmth  and  cleanliness  of  their 
cattle,  that  they  frequently  clothe  them  when  they  are  feeding  in 
the  pastures.  Their  cattle  and  horses  are  remarkably  large  and 
fine;  and  they  fatten  great  numbers  of  lean  cattle  from  the  in- 
terior of  Europe.  Madder,  a  root  used  in  dying,  and  tobacco 
are  extensively  cultivated.  The  Dutch  have  also  paid  great 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers;  and  have  furnished  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  gardens  of  Europe. 

BRITISH  ISLES. 

1194.  In  England,  a  great  amount  of  capital  is  employed  in 
agriculture ;  and  a  dense  population  has  given  great  encourage- 
ment to  it,  by  the  high  price  and  ready  sale  of  provisions.  Great 
efforts  have  also  be«n  made  to  improve  the  system,  by  means  of 
numerous  societies,  and  the  distribution  of  premiums  for  useful 
discoveries;  and  scientific  men  have  made  it  more  an  object 
of  study  than  in  any  other  nation.  From  these  causes,  it  is 
superior  to  that  of  most  other  countries,  and  the  products  of 
the  field  and  the  dairy  are  peculiarly  rich  and  abundant. 

Wheat  is  the  most  important  article  of  culture  in  England. 
Extensive  orchards  are  found  in  some  districts;  and  large  quan- 
tities of  cider  are  made.  The  whole  number  of  acres  in  Eng- 
land  and  Wales  is  estimated  at  37  millions;  of  which  six  mil- 
lions are  waste  lands.  About  sixteen  millions  are  devoted  to 
pasturage.  Twelve  millions  are  under  actual  tillage ;  of  which 
three  millions  are  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  w^heat. 

New  instruments  and  new  modes  of  culture  have  been  devised,  which  have 
greatly  diminished  the  labor.    A  succession  of  crops  has  been  adopted  instead  of  ^ 
fallows,  by  which  the  land  may  be  perpetually  tilled,  and  still  improve  in  its  qual- 
ity.   Much  attention  is  also  paid  to  pastures  and  meadows. 

The  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  have  been  improved  with  great  care,  and  have 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  sheep  are  estimated  at  more  than  20 
rnillions.  Much  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  planting  and  rearing  of  fruit  treea^ 
and  of  timber,  especially  for  ship  building. 

1195.  The  soil  of  Scotland  is  various,  but  a  large  portion  of 
the  country  is  rough  eind  barren,  and  the  climate  is  very  unfa- 
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vorable  to  tillage.  It  was  for  a  long  period  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing the  best  gardeners,  and  the  worst  farmers  in  Europe. 

The  highlands  are  chiefly  devoted  to  pasturage.  Some  of 
the  rougher  tracts  are  now  rendered  productive,  by  the  culti- 
vation of  forest  trees  for  timber. 

In  the  loiclands,  agriculture  has  been  greatly  improved  within 
half  a  century,  chiefly  by  the  eflTorts  of  scientific  men  and  agri- 
cultural societies.  It  is  now  conducted  with  great  skill,  and 
with  more  success  than  the  climate  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
Barley  and  wheat  are  cultivated;  but  oats  is  the  chief  grain 
raised  for  bread  by  the  common  people. 

Tlie  cultivation  of  gardens  has  been  a  particular  object  of  attention  in  Scotland. 
Notwithstanding  the  iiicleiiiency  of  the  cliniate,  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables, 
and  the  finest  fruits  of  teinpeiate  climates  are  produced,  nearly  in  the  same  per- 
fection as  in  their  native  soil,  by  means  of  sheltered  walls,  and  hot  houses. 

1196.  Agriculture  is  less  advanced  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land. Industry  is  discouraged  by  the  oppression  of  the  middle 
men,  who  rent  lands  from  the  owner,  and  then  distribute  them 
in  small  parcels  to  the  peasants.  The  peasants  are  so  poor 
that  they  have  no  opportunity  of  making  improvements.  The 
implements  of  hushandrij  in  most  counties,  are  still  of  the  rudest 
kind.  The  plough  requires  great  labor,  and  performs  the  work 
very  imperfectly.  Wheat  is  sparingly  tilled,  and  is  inferior  to 
that  of  England;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  sufiicient 
quantity  raised  to  admit  of  its  exportation.  Oats  is  more  cul- 
tivated than  other  grains,  but  potatoes  are  the  chief  article  of 
subsistence  in  Ireland,  and  are  remarkably  fine.  A  failure  of 
this  crop  produces  a  famine  among  the  peasantry.  The  greater 
part  of  Ireland  is  devoted  to  grazing.  Large  quantities  of  but- 
t,er,  beef,  and  pork,  of  excellent  quality,  are  prepared  for  ex- 
portation. 

NORTHERX  EUROPE. 

1197.  In  the  most  noiihern,  or  Frozen  Regions  of  Europe 
above  60-'  or  63^  of  latitude,  the  climate  prevents  the  tillage  of 
grain  almost  entirely,  or  renders  the  crops  very  precarious. 
Throughout  these  countries,  only  rye,  barley,  and  oats  can  be 
raised.  In  .Xorway  and  Siveden,  the  crops  are  often  so  scanty, 
that  the  people  are  obliged  to  mix  the  powdered  bark  of  trees 
with  their  flower  for  bread.  The  potatoe,  however,  is  cultivated 
far  to  the  north.  The  most  valuable  products  of  the  earth  are 
the  timber  of  their  forests,  and  the  tar,  turpentine,  and  pitch, 
obtained  from  their  pines  and  firs. 

1 198.  Denmark  is  a  level,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  fer- 
tile country.  Its  latitude  and  peninsular  situation,  give  such 
mildness  to  its  climate,  that  it  produces  most  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  abundance.    The  raising  of  horses  and  cattle  for  ex- 
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portation,  is  an  important  branch  of  their  agriculture.  The 
general  state  of  tillage  has  been  much  improved  within  half  a 
century.  In  the  south  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  German  Duchy 
of  Holstein,  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  crops  resemble  those 
of  England.  Garden  vegetables  are  easily  raised,  and  form  an 
important  part  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry.  Hemp,  flax,  and 
tobacco  are  extensively  cultivated;  and  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  cherries  are  abundant,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for 
exportation. 

1199.  In  JVorway,  the  rugged  surface  and  dreary  climate  are 
great  obstacles  to  tillage,  and  the  people  are  dependent  on  other 
countries  for  grain.  Great  exertions,  however,  are  now  made 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  They  have  excellent  pas- 
tures, and  are  thus  enabled  to  rear  and  export  cattle  in  consid- 
erable numbers. 

In  Sweden,  only  j^h  part  of  the  southern  provinces,  or  ^^th 
part  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  arable  land.  A  large  part  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  forests.  The  quantity  of  grain  annu- 
ally sown  is  small;  and  the  produce  seldom  more  than  five  fold, 
although  agriculture  is  conducted  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  skill.  The  whole  quantity  of  grain  raised,  amounts  only  to 
^th  of  a  bushel  for  each  inhabitant  annually. 

The  state  of  JS'^ortkern  Russia  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  except  that  the  utmost  limit  of  cultivation  is 
farther  south.  Asiatic  Russia  is  even  more  dreary;  and  tillage 
is  practicable  only  on  the  southern  borders.  Precarious  crops 
of  gTat/i  are  raised  here;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  district, 
south  of  the  Volga,  the  vine  and  olive  are  cultivated. 

UNITED  STATES. 

1200.  The  United  States,  and  its  territories,  were  so  recently 
settled,  and  fertile  land  has  been  so  abundant,  that  there  has 
been  less  inducement  than  in  Europe,  to  improve  the  methods 
of  tillage.  It  has  been  too  common  to  cultivate  lands  in  an  im- 
perfect manner,  until  they  v/ere  worn  out;  and  then  clear  up 
new  tracts  of  forest,  or  emigrate  into  the  unsettled  and  fertile 
country,  v/est  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains.  The  rich,  vege- 
table mould  which  accumulates  in  a  forest,  affords  for  many 
years  so  rich  a  soil,  that  abundant  crops  are  produced  with  very 
little  care.  Hence  the  agriculture  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
England,  although  far  superior  to  that  of  most  parts  of  Europe. 
In  the  older  states,  great  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years, 
and  considerable  improvements  effected. 

With  regard  to  the  products  of  agriculture,  the  United  States 
may  be  divided  into  four  i^egions,  corresponding  to  those  of  cli- 
mate: the  northern  or  grazing  region — the  middle  or  wheat 
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region — the  warm  or  cotton  region — and  the  tropical  region, 
on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  producing  the  sugar  cane. 

1201.  JVeiv-England  and  tlie  northern  parts  of  JVeiv  I^orA;  are 
best  adapted  to  grazing,  from  the  soil  and  face  of  the  country. 
Butter,  cheese,  cattle,  and  provisions,  are  the  chief  products, 
and  large  quantities  are  exported.  Great  numbers  of  sheep 
are  raised,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool  is  furnished  for 
manufacture.  New-England  is  divided  into  small  farms,  which 
are  generally  tilled  in  a  neat  and  skilful  manner.  Wheat  was 
formerly  cultivated;  but  it  has  become  a  precarious  crop  of 
late  years,  and  rye  is  the  principal  grain  now  raised.  Large 
supplies  of  wheat  are  obtained  from  the  middle  region.  Maize 
or  Indian  corn  and  potatoes  are  among  the  most  important  ve- 
getable products.  Barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  and  the  gar- 
den vegetables  yield  abundantly.  Orchards  are  numerous  in 
most  parts  of  Nevv^-England;  and  cider  is  the  common  drink 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  peach  is  raised  with  difficulty;  but 
other  fruits  of  the  Temperate  Regions  are  abundant. 

Maine,  JVew- Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  are  only  in  a  partial 
state  of  cultivation.  The  extensive  forests  furnish  large  quan- 
tities of  timber  and  potash  for  exportation. 

The  northern  part  of  Rhode  Island  is  sterile;  but  the  islands 
and  coast  of  Narraganset  Bay,  are  among  the  most  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  spots  in  the  United  States,  and  are  celebrated 
for  excellent  cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep, 

Massachusetts  is  considered  the  best  cultivated  state  in  the 
Union,  except  Pennsylvania;  and  much  advance  has  been 
made  by  means  of  agricultural  societies,  and  the  premiums  of- 
fered by  them.  Connecticut  has  comm.enced  a  similar  course 
of  improvement. 

1202.  The  middle,  or  wheat  region,  comprises  the  southern 
and  v/estern  parts  of  New-York,  Nevr-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
the  states  north  of  the  Ohio,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky.  In  New-York,  Nev>^-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  the  neighboring  portions  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, tillage  is  generally  conducted  with  skill. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  hrst  state  in  the  Union  in  which  agricul- 
tural societies  were  formed,  and  doubtless  holds  the  first  rank  in 
agricultural  improvements.  These  have  been  chiefly  made  in  the 
south-ic ester n  parts,  betv/een  the  Delaware  and  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Much  of  the  northern  and  western  parts  is  still  covered  with 
forests.  In  this  state  was  first  introduced  the  practice  of  ma- 
nuring with  clover,  which  has  so  much  enriched  the  soil  of  that, 
and  all  the  neighboring  states.  It  is  raised  by  means  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  in  luxuriant  crops,  and  is  then  ploughed  into  the  soil 
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In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  much  less  attention  is  paid  to  ag- 
riculture; and  lands  are  frequently  worn  out  and  deserted  foi 
want  of  care.  The  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  is  superior  in  tillage  to  the  surrounding  country. 

In  the  Western  states  on  the  Ohio,  the  native  richness  of  the 
soil  is  not  yet  exhausted;  and  without  the  aid  of  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture,  the  crops  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
the  best  cultivated  states  on  the  Atlantic. 

1203.  The  wheat  of  the  middle  region  is  the  finest  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  third  article  in  importance  among 
our  exports.  Maize  is  raised  in  great  quantities,  and  rye,  oats, 
and  buck-wheat  are  abundant.  Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated 
m  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  and  next  to  cotton,  is  the 
most  valuable  article  of  export  from  the  United  States.  Hemp 
was  formerly  cultivated  extensively  in  Kentucky;  but  of  late, 
it  has  been  exchanged  for  tobacco,  as  a  more  profitable  crop. 

In  the  states  on  the  Atlantic, o?-c/iarc?.s  are  numerous, and  great 
quantities  of  cider  are  made.  The  cider  of  New-Jersey,  (espe- 
cially of  Newark,)  is  much  celebrated,  and  often  rivals  the 
Champagne  wine  of  France  in  sprightliness  and  flavor.  West 
of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  orchards  are  more  rare,  and  large 
quantities  of  grain  are  raised  for  the  distillation  of  spirituous  li- 
quors. The  peach  is  abundant  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
New-Jersey,  Ohio,  the  southern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
western  parts  of  New-York.  Extensive  orchards  are  cultivated 
in  Virginia,  for  the  manufacture  of  peach  brandy.  Pears,  cher- 
ries, plums,  and  other  fruits  flourish  in  most  parts  of  this  region. 
The  wine  grape  is  cultivated  in  some  places;  and  at  Vevay, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  extensive  vineyards  have  been  planted  by 
a  colony  of  Swiss,  for  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

1204.  In  New-York,  Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey, the  rear- 
ing and  fattening  of  cattle  is  an  important  branch  of  agriculture; 
and  the  products  of  the  dairy  are  very  fine.  In  Virginia,  and 
the  Western  States,  great  numbers  of  sioine  are  raised  in  the 
woods  for  provisions,  and  large  quantities  of  pork  are  exported 
from  the  Western  States.  Droves  of  horses  and  cattle  are  also 
sent  from  the  Western  into  the  Atlantic  States.  The  winters 
are  so  mild  that  they  usually  require  no  shelter,  and  little  fodder. 

1205.  The  warm  or  cotton  region  of  the  United  States,  com- 
mences in  Tennessee  and  the  Southern  parts  of  Virginia,  and 
extends  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  all  the  states  lying  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  River 
Ohio,  the  land  is  tilled  almost  entirely  by  slaves.    In  conse- 
quence of  this,  agriculture  is  much  more  imperfect  than  in  the 
northern  states,  where  the  proprietor  himself  is  usually  employ 
ed  in  the  labors  of  the  field. 
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Cotton  is  the  chief  article  of  culture  in  this  region,  and  yields 
great  profit  to  the  planter.  It  is  raised  throughout  Virginia  for 
home  consumption,  and  has  been  found  to  flourish  still  farther 
north.  Rice  and  maize  are  the  principal  grains  of  the  cotton 
region.  Maize  is  the  principal  food  of  the  slaves  in  these  states, 
and  in  Virginia.  Rice  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities. 
Wheat  and  rye  are  little  cultivated,  except  in  the  hilly  country. 
Barleij,  oats,  hemio,  and  tobacco  flourish  here.  Indigo  has  been 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina;  but  the  profits  arising  from  the  crops  of  cotton,  now 
lead  to  the  neglect  of  all  others.  The  j^otatoe  cannot  be  culti- 
vated to  advantage  in  this  region;  and  the  siceet potatoe,  a  plant 
of  a  diflferent  species,  is  generally  substituted. 

Peaches  are  abundant  and  fine.  The  fig  and  pomegranate  are 
also  raised  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  orange  and  lemon  grow 
in  some  parts  of  the  state.  Apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  of 
the  Temperate  Regions  degenerate  in  the  low  country. 

The  cotton  is  of  two  kinds.  The  black-seed,  or  sea-island,  is  by  far  the  raost 
valuable;  but  it  can  be  raised  only  in  a  few  districts,  and  chiefly  on  tl>e  low  isl- 
ands which  line  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States.  The  green-seed,  or  upland  cot- 
ton, requires  so  much  !:ihor  to  separate  it  frouni  the  seed,  that  it  was  not  worth 
raising  until  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  by  Eli  Whitney,  Esq.  of  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.  Before  this  time  it  was  an  article  of  small  iniporiance;  but  now  it 
forms  half  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States;  exceeding  in  value  all  the  other 
products  of  the  field  and  the  forest. 

1206.  The  tropical  yxgion  embraces  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  Su- 
gar is  here  an  important  article  of  culture,  and  an  object  of  in- 
creasing attention.  Coffee  may  also  be  raised;  but  has  not 
yet  been  cultivated  to  any  extent. 

Maize  produces  luxuriant  crops,  almost  without  cultivation; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  region  lying  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  south  of  Kentucky,  depend  chiefly  on  the 
states  on  the  Ohio  River  for  supplies  of  grain,  and  are  occupied 
more  profitably  in  the  culture  of  cotton  or  sugar.  Great  num- 
bers of  cattle  and  swine  are  raised  and  fattened  in  the  woods  with 
very  little  care.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  fig,  are  found  in  this 
region  in  perfection;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  tract  of 
country  may  supply  the  northern  states  with  sugar  and  coffee, 
and  most  of  the  important  productions  of  the  tropical  regions. 

MEXICO  AND   SOUTH  AMERICA. 

1207.  In  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  of  North  and 
South  America,  several  causes  have  combined  to  prevent  im- 
provements in  agriculture.    The  natural  indolence  of  the  Portu- 
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guese  and  Spaniards  has  been  increased,  by  the  enervating  in- 
fluence of  a  warm  cHmate,  and  the  discouragements  arising 
from  an  oppressive  government.  The  passion  for  miyiing  has 
produced  a  general  distaste  for  the  more  slow,  but  certain  pro- 
fits of  agriculture;  and  it  is  peculiarly  neglected  in  the  mining 
regions  on  this  account.  In  addition  to  this,  the  exportation  of 
their  productions  has  been  prohibited,  and  even  the  cultivation 
of  the  olive,  and  some  other  articles,  has  been  forbidden,  in 
order  to  compel  the  importation  of  them  from  Spain. 

1203.  In  Mexico,  the  articles  of  cultivation  depend  entirely 
on  the  temperature,  as  determined  by  the  elevation  of  the  land. 
At  various  heights,  all  the  productions  of  the  Torrid  and  Tem- 
perate Zones  may  be  raised.  In  the  lower  districts  bordering 
on  the  sea,  the  plantain  or  banana,  the  manioc,  and  the  cassava 
root,  are  cultivated.  The  more  elevated  regions  produce  excel- 
lent wheat.  Maize  flourishes  both  in  the  hot  and  temperate 
regions,  and  is  the  principal  article  of  subsistence.  The  soil 
is  productive,  and  the  chief  difficultij  arises  from  the  dryness  of 
the  climate'.  This  often  destroys  the  crops,  and  produces  a 
distressing  famine. 

V209.  Those  parts  of  South  America  which  lie  between  the 
tropics,  have  that  rich  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  \\hich  is  com- 
mon to  fertile  soils  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  Very  little  labor  is 
required  to  produce  all  the  necessaries,  and  niost  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  life.  Rice,  plantain,  and  banana,  are  the  chief  articles 
of  subsistence.  Coffee,  sugar,  cacao,  (or  the  chocolate-nut.) 
and  indigo,  are  important  articles  of  culture.  The  most  deli— 
cious  fruits  are  abundant.  But  with  all  these  advantages,  the 
inhabitants  want  many^comforts  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
more  sterile  countries  and  severe  climates.  All  the  labor  is 
performed  by  Indian  and  Negro  slaves.  In  consequence  of 
this,  all  their  farming  operations  are  marked  bv  the  imperfec- 
tion arising  from  ignorance  and  indolence.  No  care  is  taken 
to  preserve  the  fertility  of  their  lands.  No  enclosures  are 
made,  and  every  thing  is  suffered  to  decay  until  it  is  useless. 
After  the  crops  are  gathered,  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  are  often  destroyed,  for  want  of  careful  pre- 
servation. These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  Brazil. 
Dairies  are  scarcely  attended  to,  and  cattle  are  miserably 
managed. 

1210.  The  pampas  or  plains  of  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres  feed 
vast  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  require  the  attendance 
of  only  a  few  herdsmen.  They  furnish  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  provisions,  and  also  large  quantities  of  hides  and  tallow  for 
exportation. 
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TJie  more  elevated  rcp;ions  of  South  America,  and  those  lying 
in  the  Temperate  Zone,  mcluding  the  mountainous  region  of 
Peru,  ChiU,  and  the  greater  part  of  La  Plata,  produce  wheat, 
orchard-fruits,  and  other  productions  of  temperate  climates,  and 
the  state  of  cultivation  is  somewhat  better.  The  mining  districts 
procure  their  supplies  of  grain  from  the  surrounding  country ; 
and  Peru  is  entirely  dependent  on  Chili  for  bread-stuffs. 

(11 )  ROADS. 

1211.  The  state  of  public  roads,  is  important  to  commerce,  an:l  tlie  improve- 
ments of  society;  and  generally  correspo-ids  to  tlie  state  of  agricnltm-e. 

Among  Savage  and  Barbarous  nations,  no  roads  exist  luit  the  beaten  paths, 
which  are  formed  by  the  frequent  passing  of  travellers  in  the  same  direction. 
These  nation?  are  gniJed  in  their  wanderings  by  the  stars,  or  the  skilful  observa- 
tions they  make  on  the  objects  in  view;  or  sometimes  by  the  marks  left  in  former 
journeys.  Their  roving  habits  render  it  easy  f  jr  them  to  discover  and  to  pursue 
the  most  intricate  and  ditiicult  routes;  and  their  jealousy  leads  them  rather  to  de- 
stroy all  traces  which  may  serve  as  guides  of  others,  tlian  to  attempt  lo  render 
commnnicaiion  easy. 

1212.  Li  nations  which  are  adcancing  to  civilization,  the  introduction  of 
cosnrnerce  leads  to  the  establishment  of  roads,  and  ihe  ease  of  communication  thus 
produced,  renders  them  alternately  the  cause  and  the  consofiuence  of  improving 
the  state  of  society. 

The  same  c.iu.;es  '.v!iich  hrrve  operated  to  depress  the  ngricuhure  of  the  Half- 
Civilized  nations  of  Asia,  have  led  to  the  neglect  of  ruads.  They  travel  only 
on  ca.iiels  or  horses,  in  Arabia,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Northern  Africa;  and  in 
India,  on  elephants^,  or  in  palanqaiiis,  or  couclies  carried  by  men.  Tiie  roads 
are  usually  narrow  paths,  often  very  diihc  uit  to  travel.  The  energy  of  the  govern- 
ment and  industry  of  ihe  people  in  China  and  Japa:t,  have  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  nimicrons  ruads.  Some  of  those  in  China,  are  remarkable  for  tiieir 
bridges  and  excavations. 

Turke )  i  i  Europe  is  almost  as  backward  in  roads  as  Western  Asia.  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  very  doMcient  in  this  respect;  and  there  are  comparatively  few 
rout(;s  in  Spain  on  which  it  is  safe  and  convenient  to  travel  in  carriages. 

1213.  I'he  character  of  roads  depends  much  on  the  geological  structure  of  a 
country.  The  rugged  and  rocky  surface  oi' primitive  regions  presents  considera- 
ble diiiiculties  in  tlie  construction  of  roads ;  but  if  well  made,  they  are  more  pei«- 
manent  than  those  of  other  formations.  In  transition,  and  secondary  regions, 
there  are,  therefore,  fewer  dilticulties.  A  soil  of  loam  or  gravel  furnishes  good 
roads  at  very  little  expcase.  In  sandy  regions  it  is  difficult  to  render  them  other- 
wise than  heavy.  In  rich  alluvions,  they  arc  almost  necessarily  bad,  especially 
during  the  wet  season,  as  the  soil  ofiers  no  resistance  to  the  impression  of  wheels. 
The  roads  of  dry  tracts  are  of  course  better  and  more  permanent,  tlian  those  of 
moist  regions. 

1214.  In  the  Cold  and  Frozen  Regions  of  North  America,  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  snows  form  permanent  and  excellent  paths  for  sledges  during  the  winter;  and 
this  season  is  nsually  chosen  for  travelling  and  transportation.  Hence  there  m 
less  necessity  for  the  construction  of  artilicial  roads  in  these  regions;  and  where 
they  are  made,  they  are  protected  from  i  ijury  ia  the  winter,  and  it  ii  easy  to 
keep  them  in  repair.  The  roads  of  Sweden  are  excellent.  Those  of  Russia  are 
not  so  g  )od.  Tiie  rugged  character  and  severe  climate  of  Norway  scarcely  ad- 
mits the  construction  of  roads;  and  the  passage  of  the  mountains  is  attended  with 
great  diihculty  and  danger. 

1215.  In  the  Temperate  Regions,  the  fre'iuent  thaws  and  prevalent  moisture  of 
winter  and  sj)ring,  usually  render  the  roads  very  bad  during  these  seasons;  aad 
diffit:ult  to  be  repaired  in  summer.    These  difficulties  are  in  some  instanses 
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counreracted  by  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  as  in  some  parts  of  France,  or  hy  the 
progressive  effects  of  hibor,  in  a  country  long  since  civilized,  as  in  Germany. 

Italy,  and  the  middle  countries  of  Europe,  are  traversed  by  numerous  roads, 
generally  very  good,  and  many  of  great  antitjuity.  Tl)e  bridges  are  asually  coo- 
fitructeJ  of  stone;  many  of  the  roads  are  paved;' and  there  is  an  aspect  of  perma- 
nency which  is  not  found  in  those  of  a  new  country,  like  the  United  States.  Tlie 
most  important  roads  of  Italy  are  founded  on  the  ancient  Roman  Ways,  which  were 
so  well  constructed,  that  after  the  hipse  of  fifteen  centuries,  some  jiarts  are  stiH 
entire.  The  principal  was  the  Via  Appia,  leading  from  Rome  to  Naples,  upou 
wliich  tlie  modern  road  between  these  cities  is  constructed. 

]21ti.  The  passes  of  mountains  present  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads;  and  we  cannot  expect  to  find  them  good,  except  in  countries 
which  are  populous,  and  liave  long  been  inhabited  by  civilized  nations. 

Tiiere  are  more  than  fifty  roads  over  the  Pyrenees,  inckv.iing  tliose  for  pedes- 
trians; but  seven  only  are  passable  fjr  carriages.  The  ascent  on  the  side  of  France 
is  easy;  on  the  side  of  Spain  it  is  more  steep  and  difficult. 

A  number  of  fine  roads  have  been  constructed  across  the  Alps.  Mount  St. 
Gothard  is  passed  by  a  road  for  horsemen,  at  the  height  of  6,700  feet.  The  Ma- 
ritime Alps  of  the  Sardinian  Slates,  are  crossed  by  a  fine  carriage  road,  ascend- 
ing 8,000  feet,  and  leading  the  traveller  above  the'clouds.  But  the  passages  of 
Rlt.  Siinplon  and  Mt.  Cenis,  constructed  by  the  late  Emperor  IVapoleon,  are  the 
best  and  most  celebrated  roads  over  tl>ese  iriountains. 

Mount  Simplon  was  formerly  impassable  by  carriages.  In  1801,  a  road  for 
carriages  and  artillery  was  commenced,  and  was  completed  by  the  labors  of  3,000 
men,  in  1805.  Fifty  bridges  were  necessary  to  cross  the  tremendous  chasuw; 
the  road  was  often  cut  in  a  bed  of  rocks,  and  sis  vaulted  passages  or  gnUeries  of 
considerable  length,  were  dug  through  portions- of  the  rock,  which  could  not  Ije 
otlierwise  passed.  Parapets  and  walls,  some  of  them  200  feet  high,  were  erected 
to  secure  the  road  from  the  effects  of  torrents  and  avalanches.  At  convenient 
distances,  houses  of  refuge  were  built,  to  protect  travellers  from  storms,  and  oc- 
cupied by  cantonniers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  accommodate  them,  and  to  keep  the 
roads  in  order.  Tiie  whole  distance  is  36  miles,  and  the  highest  point  is  6,030 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  so  well  is  the  road  constructed,  that  it  may 
be  easily  passed  in  a  carriage  in  eleven  hours.. 

A  similar  route  was  formed  over  Mount  Cenis,  in  ISll.  Tlie  elevation  is. 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Simplon.  It  has  an  equal  number  of  galleries;  one  of 
whicli  is  cut  through  a  mass  of  gra  lite,  2000  feet  in  length. 

1217.  Great  Britain  is  traversed  by  numerous  roads  in  every  direction.  In 
the  mountainous  districts  of  ScoiLmd  and  Wales,  they  are  often  very  bad;  but 
those  of  the  level  districts  are  generally  constructed  in  tlie  best  manner,  and  fur- 
nish a  rapid  and  easy  communication  widi  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  bridges 
are  well  built,  usually  of  stone;  and  a  number  have  been  constructed  of  iron, 
which  unite  great  strength  with  extraordinary  beauty  and  lightnsss. 

The  roads  of /rf/carf  are  generally  excellent ;  and  were  superior  to  those  of 
England,  fifty  years  since. 

12\S.  The  public  I'jorks  of  European  nations^,  are  the  result  of  labor?  which 
have  been  goisig  on  fjr  15  or  20  cenuuios.  IViose  of  colonies  and  newly  set- 
tled countries  must  of  course  be  less  advanced^  and  are  often  entirely  neglected, 
on  account  of  the  dilhculty  of  subduing  the  soil,  and  procuring  the  means  of  per- 
sonal support  and  comfort. 

The  valuable  commerce  of  South  America,  has  led  to  the  construction  of  roads 
from  the  seaports  to  the  mining  and  other  important  districts;  but  they  are  gene- 
rally very  poor,  and  can  be  tr?.-.elled  only  by  mules. 

Several  have  been  made  across  the  Andes;  but  from  the  tremendous  difficul- 
ties of  the  route,  and 'the  want  of  skill  and  perseverance  in  tlie  architects,  the 
passage  is  usually  difficult  and  dangerous.  They  are  often  constructed  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  where  a  single  misstep  w^ould  precipitate  the  traveller  to  an 
immense  depth.  The  numerous  cluxsms  and  torrents  are  ci  ossed  by  means  of 
hi-idge:>  formed  of  ropes.  These  frail  structures  wave  and  vibrate  with  the  windj 
and  ilic  motion  of  the  traveller,  so  that  only  those  who  are  experienced  can  pass 
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■diem  with  safet)'.  In  other  .ases  a  cable  is  stretched  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
travellers  and  mules  are  suspended  to  it,  and  drawn  over  by  ropes.  The  torrents 
produced  bv  storms,  or  a  sudden  melting  of  the  snows,  often  destroy  those  who 
have  escaped  oilier  dangers. 

The  pass  of  Quindiu,  between  Popayan  and  Bogota,  is  the  most  difficult.  The 
highest  point  is  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  or  8,000  above  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
No  hut  is  to  be  seen  for  ten  or  twelve  days  on  this  route.  In  many  places,  the  path 
winds  through  chasms,  some  of  which  exceed  half  a  mile  in  length,  so  narrow 
that  mules  cannot  pass  each  other.  In  some  parts  they  are  covered  with  the  car- 
casses and  bones  of  animals  which  have  perished  from  fatigue  or  accident. 

1219.  There  are  only  eight  or  nine  roads  between  Chili  and  La  Plata,  the 
tjest  of  which  is  impassable  for  carriages,  and  is  so  narrow  that  the  traveller  ia 
often  obliged  to  proceed  on  foot.  iN'ot  a  year  passes,  but  some  of  the  mules  are 
dashed  to  pieces  in  its  tremendous  chasms. 

The  road  from  Lima  to  Potosiand  Buenos  Ayres  is  encompassed  with  simi- 
lar dangers,  although  it  forms  the  channel  of  an  important  commerce.  The  trav- 
eller in  this,  as  in  oiher  passages  over  the  Andes,  is  exposed  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  and  undergoes  dangers  and  privations  of  every  kind.  The 
path  is  often  so  steep  and  narrow,  that  it  is  indented  with  deep  holes,  in  which  the 
nudes  may  place  their  legs  to  secure  them  from  slipping.  Where  these  are  wan- 
ting, the  mules  sometimes  bring  their  feet  together  at  the  top  of  the  descent,  and 
slide  tlown  with  inconceivable  rapidity  to  the  bottom,  as  the  only  means  of  security. 

The  whole  distance  over  the  Andes,  from  Lima  to  the  plains  of  La  Plata,  is 
1600  miles.  From  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  distance,  the  road  is  level,  and  is  travelled  in  covered  wagons,  drawn  by 
oxen  or  horses. 

1220.  The  table-land  of  Mexico  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  roads,  from  ocean 
to  ocean;  but  the  ascent  is  so  ditiicult,  and  the  arts  so  little  advanced,  that  they 
are  generally  very  bad,  and  passable  only  for  nmles.  The  summit  of  the  table- 
land is  so  level,  that  a  carriage  road  has  been  constructed  with  very  little  labor, 
for  a  distance  of  500  leagues,  from  3Iexico  to  Santa  Fe. 

1221.  The  United  States  exhibit  in  a  striking  degree  the  'e%cts  of  free  insti- 
utions,  enterprise,  and  indirstry.  No  nation  has  ever  executed  so  many  im- 
provements  in  roads,  bridges,  canals,  and  railways,  over  such  a  great  extent  of 
country,  andidn  so  short  a  time.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  4000  milea 
of  railway  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 

Two  ctnturies  ago,  the  w  liole  tract  was  a  wilderness,  covered  with  forests  and 
traversed  only  by  the  footpaths  of  the  Indians.  Now,  there  are  roads  constructed 
in  every  direction,  to  connect  the  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  which  have  sprung 
up  in  rapid  succession.  In  1790,  the  extent  of  post  roads  was  only  1S75  miles  ; 
in  1827,  it  was  105,336.  The  number  of  Post  Offices  now  exceeds  13,000  ;  and 
the  mail  is  transported  134,000  miles  daily. 

1222.  England  has  made  a  greater  length  of  railway  than  all  other  nations, 
except  the  L  nhed  States.  The  first  important  railroad  ever  made  was  in  Eno-- 
land,  and  connected  Liverpool  with  Manchester.  This  is  now  continued  throu  °h 
Birminglani  to  London,  and  through  Zeed;  to  York.  From  Birminghain'il 
branches  off  to  Z?er6i/ ;  there  is  also  a  junction  raUway  to  connect  Birmingham 

■  with  Gloucester. 

From  London  to  Southampton  a  railroad  is  in  progress  ;  from  London  also 
begms  the  Eastern  Counties  railway,  completed  to  Romford,  in  Essex  Co.  Be- 
sides these,  are  the  Yorlt  and  North  Midland  Railroad,  the  Great  North  of 
England  Radroad  the  London  and  Bristol,  and  others  projected  or  already  in 
progress. 

1223.  The  first  railroad  on  the  eastern  continent  Avas  made  A.  D.  1832  in 
Austria,  between  the  Danube  and  3Iuldan,  130  miles  in  lenath.  In  1834  'tfe 
government  of  Belgium  proclaimed   a  law,  according  to  which,  a  system-  of 

.     railroads  should  be  introduced  through  the  whole  kingdom,  and  executed  at  the  - 
public  expense.    These  lailroads  are  to  lead  to  the  sea  at  Antwerp  and  Ostend 
Ihe  portion  of  the  great  work  now  completed,  leads  from  Ostead  to  Brussels 
It-passes  through  Antwerp,  Louvaiu,  Ghent  and  Bruges. 
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1224.  In  Russia,  a  grand  railway  of  420  miles  in  length,  connecfs  St.  Peters- 
burg with  Moscow.  A  railway  has  been  projected  tf)  unite  the  cities  of  Milan 
and  \  enice,  through  the  beautiful  country  and  rich  cities  which  lie  between. 

1225.  In  Fiance, there  arc  railways  between  Paris,  Versailles  and  St.  Ger- 
main, with  some  others  of  inconsiderable  length,  the  whole  not  exceeding  120 
miles. 

RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  Boston  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo,  a  series  of  railroads  are  either  com- 
pleted, or  in  progress.  Distance  of  500  miles:  those  now  completed  are  from 
Boston  to  Worcester  45    Syracuse  to  Auburn  25 

Albany  to  Schenectady  15    Rochester  to  Attica  47 

Schenectady  to  L  tica  73    Lockport  to  Niagara  Falls  20 

Litica  to  Syracuse  50    Niagara  Falls  to  Buffalo  .  23 

A  veiy  important  railway  is  p-cjected,  which  is  to  extend  from  Tappan  on  the 
Hudson,  22  miles  above  ZSew  York,  through  the  southern  counties  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  Dunkirk  on  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  350  miles.  Other  rail- 
roads in  the  northern  section  of  the  Union  are  from 

Scheiiactada  to  Saratoga  22  Boston  to  Lowell  ,  26 

Troy  to  Balkton  25  Boston  through  Salem  to  Newbury- 

Ithaca  to  Owego  29    port  33 

Hudson  to  Stockbridge  32  Hartford  to  New  Haven,  Ct.  34 

Boston  through  Worcester  to  Springfield  99 
Boston  is  connected  by  two  lines  of  railroad  to  Long  Island  Sound 
The  first  from  Boston  throi'gh  Providence  to  Stonington  in  Ct.  89 
The  second  line  from  Boston  through  Worcester  to  Norwich  in  Ct.  105 
From  Brooklyn  (Long  Island)  to  Green  Port  a  railroad  is  in  progress  98 

From  New  York  to  Washington, 
From  Jersey  city  to  Trenton  58  Ph.ladelphia  to  Baltimore  93 

Trenton  to  Philadelphia  26  Baltimore  to  Washington  37 

There  a  e  rail  roads  from 

Phiiadelpliia  to  Morristown  17  Pottsville  to  Sunbury  (Pa.)  45 

Philadelphia  to  Read  ng  56  Carbondale  to  Honesdale  16 

New  Castle  (De!.)  to  Frenchtown  IG 

There  is  a  railroad  also  from  Amboy,  N.  J.  to  Camden  opposite  Philad.  61 

There  are  two  raihvays  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  com- 
pleting the  lire  betv/een  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  (400mile3.) 

1.  From  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  81 

2.  Holidaysburg  to  Johnstown,  over  tlie  Alleghany  mounta'ns,  37,  and  there 
are  ten  inclined  planes,  probably  more,  and  steeper  in  ascent  and  descent, 
than  en  any  other  railway  now  existing. 

A  grand  raJway  is  projected  from  Baltimore  to  meet  the  Ohio  River,  either 
at  Pittsburg  or  W^heeling,  (360  miles.) 

It  is  completed  from  Baltimore  to  Harper's  Ferry  81 
From  Baiiiinore  In  Columb-a  on  the  Susquehannah  73 

A  railway  of  150  miles  in  length  over  the  Alleghany  mountains  is  to  form 
the  connecting  Imk  in  the  James  River  and  Kauhawa  communications,  by 
two  canals  along  tliose  rivers. 

Fredericksburg  to  Richmond  64    Portsmouth  (near  Norfolk  Va.)  to 

Richmond-to  Petersburg  21       Blakely  80 

Petersburg  to  Blakely  on  the  Roanoke  59    Raleigh  to  Gaston  on  the  Roanoke  86 

A  grand  railroad  is  proposed,  which  will  be  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  world,  to  extend  from  Charleston  to  Circinnati,  600  miles. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  to  Augusta,  Geo.  13G    New  Orleans  to  Carrolton  9 
Savannah  to  Decatur,  Geo.  in  pro.  270    New  Orleans  to  Lake  Ponchartrain  5 
Augusta  to  Decatur,  Geo.  in  pro.    150    Danon  to  Sandusky  Ohio,  along  Mad 
Augusta  to  Athens,  in  pro.  114       River  160 

Decatur  to  Tuscumbia  on  the  Ten-         Lexington  to  LouisviUe  Ky.  90 

cessee  River,  Ala.  projectefl        15    Detroit  to  Pontiac  25 
Detroit  to  Ypsilanti 

A  rail  road  is  projected  which  is  to  connect  Detroit  with  St,  Josephs  on  Lake 
Michigan,  200  miles. 
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The  wandering  tribes  of  Tartars,  and  the  Bedouins  of  the  Arabian  and  Afri- 
can deserts,  live  in  tents  covered  witli  felt,  cloth,  or  skins.  A  village  is  merely  the 
encampment  of  a  horde,  or  tribe,  and  is  moved  from  place  to  place  as  convenience 
requires. 

1227.  Savage  nations  nsually  live  in  huts,  constructed  of  different  materials^ 
and  with  various  degrees  of  skill,  according  to  the  situation  and  chaiacter  of  the 
people.  They  are  generally  formed  of  stakes  or  poles,  interwoven  with  twigs  and 
covered  with  bark  or  leaves,  or  sometimes  plastered  with  clay.  The  fire  is 
made  in  the  centre,  and  the  smoke  escapes  at  the  top.  Those  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  are  called  wigwams.  Their  villages  consist  of  an  irregular  collection 
of  these  huts  or  tents. 

The  natives  of  South  Africa  form  their  huts  of  bent  poles,  plastered  with  earth, 
much  resembling  a  bee-hive.  They  are  arranged  in  a  circle  around  an  enclosure 
which  contains  their  cattle;  and  tiie  village  is  termed  a  kraal.  A  numl>er  of  vil- 
lages formed  around  the  missionary  stations  of  South  Africa,  and  Sierra  Leone, 
have  a  neat  appearance,  and  present  many  of  the  improvements  of  civilized  life. 

1228.  The  Laplanders,  Northern  Siberians,  and  the  North  American  tribes  of 
the  Frozen  Regions,  usually  reside  in  tents,  or  huts  constructed  of  light  materials, 
during  the  summer.  But  the  winter  huts  are  built  with  thick  walls  of  stone  and 
turf,  with  no  outlet  for  tlje smoke  except  theentrance.  In  Greenland  and  Lapland, 
tliey  are  protected  from  the  cold  winds  by  a  long,  vaulted  passage  for  entrance; 
and  to  render  them  still  warmer,  many  of  the  tribes  of  these  regions  build  them 
half  underground,  and  enter  through  an  opening  at  the  top,  by  means  of  a  ladder. 

The  Esquimaux  of  North  Georgia  make  their  winter  huts  of  snow,  which  is 
so  compact  that  it  may  be  cut  into  blocks,  and  used  like  stone.  A  dwelling  of  this 
kind  is  beautifully  transparent;  and  when  lined  with  skins  and  branches  of  trees, 
it  is  said  tu  form  a  comf)rtal)!e  winter  residence  in  these  dreary  regions.  (Parry.) 

1229.  In  the  Torrid  Zone,  many  of  the  uncivilized  nations  build  their  huts  of 
very  slight  materials.  They  are  often  mere  sheds,  used  only  as  a  protection  from 
the  rains  and  dews.  In  Polynesia,  and  some  gfthe  Asiatic  islands,  they  are  very 
neatly  built  of  canes,  are  lined  with  mats,  and  covered  with  leaves.  The  same 
style  of  building  is  found  in  Hindoostan  and  Farther  India,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  China;  and  these,  or  Tnud-walled  huts,  are  the  best  buildings  of  the  poor. 

The  residence  of  a  King  in  Africa,  appears  like  a  collection  of  thatched  barns 
and  hovels,  surrounded  by  a  mud-wall;  and  the  palace  even  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  is  only  a  collection  of  cottages,  in  which  tiie  meanness  of  ihe  structures  is 
concealed  by  splendid  curtains  and  gilded  ornaments.  The  dwellings  of  the  great 
are  distingiiislied  by  the  number  of  buildings,  and  the  great  extent  of  ground  they 
occupy,  rather  than  the  superiority  of  architecture. 

12o0.  The  huts  and  tents  of  uncivilized  nations,  have  rarely  more  than  a  single 
room  and  fire. 

In  the  Frozen  Regions,  several  families  are  usually  crowded  together,  each  oc- 
cupying a  stall  divided  off  by  posts  or  skins.  They  are  liglited  by  a  large  lamp, 
composed  of  moss  and  supplied  with  oil,  which  also  serves  as  a  fire.  'I'he  do- 
mestic animals  often  partake  of  the  comfort  and  filthiness  of  these  habitations. 

The  hovels  of  the  poor  in  the  Half  Civilized  nations  of  Asia,  and  even  in  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  iunl  many  pans  ol'  Austria,  Germany ,  awd  Ireland,  are  little  supe- 
rior to  tliose  of  Savage  nations,  in  structure  or  in  cleanliness;  and  are  inferior  to 
those  of  many  nations  in  Polynesia.  In  Irelaiid,  "  the  peasantry  are  miserably 
lodged,  in  9.  hovel  of  (bur  mud  walls,  with  one  entrance,  fre(|uently  without  either 
a  window  or  a  chimney,"  and  are  scarcely  sheltered  fiom  the  rain.  The  fioor  is 
of  clay;  their  beds  are  usually  bundles  of  heath  or  straw  spread  over  it,  and  many 
share  tiiese  wretched  acconnn  jdations  with  their  cow  or  pigs. 

1231.  The  arts  and  refinement  oi  civilized  nations  lead  to  the  erection  of  more 
substantial  and  convenient  dwellings;  which  furnish  a  complete  protection  from 
the  weather,  and  are  found  with  every  degree  of  comfort  and  elegance,  from  the 
plain  cottage  of  the  faVmer  to  the  splendid  palace  of  the  noble.  The  regard  for 
religion — the  necessary  arrangements  of  an  organized  government — and  the  pride 
of  royalty,  give  rise  to  tlie  erection  of  numerous  and  magnificent  j)u6/ic  build- 
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ings;  ami  among  Civilized  nations,  it  lias  become  a  distinct  art,  to  devise  Buch 
forms  and  ornaments  as  are  l^est  adapted  for  beauty  and  convenience.  A  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  various  works  of  arcli'itecture  would  require  a  volume;  and  we  can 
only  consider  the  buildings  of  cultivated  nations,  as  they  are  collected  in  cities 
and  towns. 

1232.  The  cities  0/ Europe  far  surpass  those  of  America,  in  number,  popula- 
tion, and  magnificence.  They  are  superior  to  any  in  the  world,  [u  their  universi- 
ties, hospitals,  museums,  and  other  public  institutions,  in  the  splendor  and  size  of 
their  churches  and  public  buildings,  and  in  the  extent  of  their  manufactures  and 
commerce. 

In  the  cities  on  the  Continent  the  streets  are  usually  narrow,  crooked,  and  fil- 
thy. They  are  seldom  furnished  witii  side  walks,  and  foot  passengers  are  exposed 
to  constant  danger  in  the  crowd  of  carriages.  ]Most  of  the  cities  are  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  entered  only  by  gates,  and  are  much  more  crowded  with  houses 
and  inhaljilants,  than  those  of  the  United  States.  In  the  most  populous  countries, 
villages  like  those  of  America  are  rarely  seen;  but  every  collection  of  houses  ap- 
pears like  a  portion  of  a  large  city. 

1233.  The  houses  are  generally  of  stone  or  brick;  but  in  many  of  the  towns  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  they  are  built  of  timber.  They  are 
usually  high,  often  from  five  to  ten  stories  in  the  large  cities.  Tliey  are  not  uni- 
form in  their  appearance;  and  magnificent  palaces  are  frequently  surrounded  by 
wretched  huts. 

In  the  cities  of  Catholic  countries,  especially  in  the  south  of  Europe,  pictures 
or  images  of  saints  are  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  passengers  fre- 
quently stop  to  oft'er  their  devotions  before  them.  These  cities  are  also  distinguish- 
ed for  the  great  number  of  their  churches  and  chapels,  and  for  the  costly  paintings, 
statues,  and  ornaments  they  contain.  Most  cities  of  Southern  Europeare  fur- 
nished with  water  by  aqueducts;  and  fountains  are  erected  in  the  streets  and  publie 
squares,  which  add  to  their  beauty,  and  produce  a  refreshing  coolness  in  summer. 

The  engravings  will  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
principal  cities,  than  any  description. 

1234.  Most  of  the.  large  cities  are  seaports,  or  connected  with  the  sea.  The  cap- 
itals are  usually  distinguished  as  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  and  royal  fami- 
ly. London,  Paris,  Petersburgli,  Moscow,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  Dublin, 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Dresde-i,  are  situated  on  rivers,  which  divide  them  into  two 
portions  connected  by  bridges.  Rome,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  Edinburgh,  are  built 
on  several  hills,  which  gives  them  a  picturesque  appearance. 

Naples,  and  most  of  the  other  cities  lying  on  the  JMediterranean,  are  shunted 
on  declivities,  and  the  streets  rise  from  the  shore,  Tike  the  seats  of  an  aniphithe- 
atre.    The  seaports  of  Western  Asia,  and  Barbary,  are  generally  situated  in  the 
^  same  manner,  and  the  houses  are  frequently  white.    The  view  of  Algiers,  will 
give  some  idea  of  their  appearance. 

1235.  Asia  abounds  with  large  cities,  but  much  inferior  in  their  appearance  to 
fliose  of  Europe.  The  buildings  are  generally  mean,  and  crowded  with  inhabi- 
tants.   The  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  irregular,  and  filthy,  andsehlom  paved- 

In  Western  Asia,  the  houses  of  the  rich  are  usually  of  stone,  or  of  brick,  which 
are  sometimes  only  sun  dried.  They  are  generally  built  around  a  court  or  space 
in  the  centre,  from  which  they  receive  most  of  their  light  and  air,  and  which  is 
frequenilv  adorned  with  gardens  and  fountains.  They  are  often  magnificent  with- 
in; but  they  have  few  or  no  windows  towards  the  street.  They  present  to  the  trav- 
eller only  a  dismal  succession  of  higii  walls,  with  here  and  there  a  lattice,  produ- 
cing the  appearance  of  a  range  of  prisons.  The  roofs  are  usually  flat,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  can  pass  from  one  house  to  another  without  descending  into  the  street, 
and  frequently  sleep  on  the  house-top,  in  the  hot  season.  The  houses  of  the  poor 
are  low  and  mean,  built  of  mud,  or  a  mixture  of  small  stones  and  mortar. 

This  mode  of  buil  Jins,  like  otiier  customs  and  arts  of  Western  Asia,  was  early 
imitated  in  Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Europe,  and  it  is  still  pursued, 
except  that  in  Europe  the  houses  are  more  open.  The  tioors  are  usually  of  brick 
or  mortar;  chimneys  are  rare;  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  pans  of  coal  in 
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winter.  It  is  common  in  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  use  the  lower  story 
of  the  house  as  a  staljle. 

Instead  of  churches,  the  Mahometan  cities  are  adorned  with  mosques,  which  are 
often  very  splendid.  At  the  side  of  each  mosque  are  minarets,  or  lofty  circular 
towers,  with  a  gallery  near  the  top,  from  which  a  crier  calls  the  people  at  thehoura 
of  prayer. 

The  cities  of  Turkey,  as  well  as  those  of  Africa  on  the  Mediterranean,  are  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  plague,  which  destroys  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 

1236.  The  cities  of  Eastern  Asia,  (except  a  few  in  Hindoostan)  are  poorly 
built,  and  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  Western  Asia.  They  are  generally  collec- 
tions of  low,  thatched  huts,  of  mud  or  bamboo;  and  are  formed  of  such  slight  ma- 
terials, that  they  are  frequently  destroyed  by  fire,  but  are  easily  rebuilt.  The  tem- 
ples and  pagodas  are  generally  the  only  buildings  which  have  any  beauty ;  and 
these  are  often  splendidly  adorned  with  gold  and  gilding,  especially  in  China  and 
Burmah. 

Most  of  the  cities  of  Asia  are  surrounded  by  walls,  usually  of  mud  or  sun, 
dried  bricks.  Many  of  them  are  partially  in  ruins,  or  encircled  by  the  ruins  of 
ancient  cities. 

The  view  of  Ispahan  will  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  celebrated 
eity,  as  it  was  seen  by  Morier. 

China  abounds  in  cities,  generally  built  like  those  of  India,  but  most  of  them 
walled.  The  pagodas,  towering  above  the  surrounding  buildings,  are  striking 
features  in  their  external  appearance;  as  will  be  seen  in  ihe  view  of  Pekin. 

1237.  A  large  part  of  Africa  is  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  therefore  contains 
few  cities,  or  even  considerable  towns,  in  comparison  with  Europe  and  Asia- 
These  are  chiefly  in  Northern  Africa,  and  most  of  them  are  greatly  inferior 
to  the  chief  ciiies  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  wealth,  as 
well  as  in  population.  They  are  inferior  to  the  poorest  in  Europe  in  their  appear- 
ance, on  account  of  the  narrowness,  irregularity,  and  filthiness  of  their  streets. 
Even  in  Cairo  and  Fez,  the  streets  are  often  so  narrow,  that  two  camels  cannot 
go  abreast. 

I'he  houses,  like  those  of  the  Asiatic  cities  on  the  Mediterranean,  commonly  have 
flat  roofs,  with  an  open  court  in  the  centre,  and  are  destitute  of  windows  towards 
the  street.  They  are  generally  built  of  haif-burnt  brick,  or  of  a  mixture  of  stones, 
earth,  and  mortar,  whitened  with  lime.  In  Cairo,  many  are  of  stone,  and  some 
©f  the  mosques  and  other  public  buildings  in  this  city  and  Barbary,  are  built  of 
fitone  or  marble.  Like  other  3Iahometan  cities,  they  have  numerous  mosques,  and 
these  with  the  palaces  of  the  sovereigns  or  governors,  are  usually  the  only  hand- 
some buildings.  Many  cities  of  Egypt  are  surrounded  by  grand  and  interesting 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  monuments. 

Most  of  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  are  fortified,  and  are  places  of  some 
trade.    They  have  more  resemblance  to  those  of  Europe,  than  any  others  in  Africa. 

1238.  AsiERiCA  is  much  less  distinguished  for  the  number  and  size  of  its  cities, 
than  Europe  and  Asia.  There  are  none  which  belong  to  the  four  first  classes  of 
cities  in  the  world,  and  only  five  which  are  above  the  seventh  class.  The  cities 
of  British  America,  and  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  resemble 
those  of  Europe.  Quebec  and  Montreal  have  the  appearance  of  old  French  towns. 
The  cities  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  have  more  resemblance  to  those  of 
Southern  Europe. 

1239.  In  Spanish  America,  the  cities  are  generally  built  on  a  regular  plan, 
with  broad,  paved  streets,  furnished  with  sidewalks.  Most  of  them  are  supplied 
with  water  by  aqueducts,  and  the  public  squares  are  often  adorned  with  fountains, 
as  in  Spain. 

The  public  buildings,  especially  churches,  nunneries,  and  convents,  are  nume 
rous  and  splendid.  The  private  houses  are  seldom  convenient  or  elegant.  They 
are  usually  low,  often  only  one  story,  and  seldom  exceeding  two  stories  in  height, 
on  account  of  the  earthquakes  and  hurricanes  to  which  these  cities  are  subject. 
Lima,  Quito,  and  Carraccas,  have  been  almost  desti  oj'cd  by  earthquakes.  In  Li- 
ma, the  houses  are  built  of  wood;  in  Popayan  and  Quito,  of  unburnt  brick;  and 
in  most  of  the  other  cities,  of  brick  or  stone.  In  the  cities  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  the 
windows  are  usually  furnished  with  lattices,  blinds  or  curtains,  instead  of  glass,  on 
account  of  the  beat 
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A  number  of  these  cities  are  situated  on  such  hi};h  ground,  that  they  enjoy 
perpetual  sprinor.  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  Quito,  and  Po|)ayan,  are  nearly  two  miles 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Mexico,  Puebia,  Durango,  and  several  others,  a  mile 
and  a  half;  and  Carraccas  more  tlian  half  a  mile. 

Portuguese  America  or  Brazil,  is  extremely  deficient  in  cities  and 
towns.  A  few  only  are  found  on  the  coast,  at  considerable  distances,  and  without 
any  roads  from  one  to  another.  The  only  towns  in  the  interior,  are  those  estab- 
lished for  mining.  The  cities  generally  resemble  those  of  Spanish  America;  but 
are  not  so  pleasant  or  so  well  built. 

1240.  In  the  cities  of  the  Umted  States,  the  houses  are  generally  built  of 
brick.  The  streets  are  broader  and  more  neat  than  in  most  Eurojjean  cities;  and 
are  usually  paved,  and  furnished  with  side-walks  for  foot  passengers.  They  are 
adorned  widi  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  which  often  have  considerable 
beauty.  Perhaps  no  cities  in  the  world  are  more  distinguished  for  the  number  of 
humane  and  charitable  institutions. 

The  towns  of  the  Northern  United  States,  especially  of  Xew  England,  are 
seldom  closely  built.  The  houses  are  generally  of  wood,  separated  by  gardens  and 
cultivated  grounds;  and  the  streets  are  usually  shaded  with  trees.  These  circum- 
stances give  tliera  peculiar  beauty. 

The  towns  of  the  Western  States,  ?^x^^^.  of  the  western  parts  of  New-York 
and  Pennsylvania,  are  laid  out  more  regularly,  and  the  buildings  are  generally 
more  elegant,  tiian  in  the  older  towns  of  tlie  A  tlantic  States. 

In  the  Southern  States,  the  people  are  so  much  scattered,  that  there  are  few 
towns  or  villages,  and  only  a  smatler  number  of  places  of  considerable  size. 

Most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  are  seaports,  and  the  largest 
are  situated  on  islands  or  peninsulas.  New-York  and  New-Orleans  are  on  isl- 
ands; Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  are  on  peninsulas;  Hartford,  Alba- 
ny, Trenton,  Richmond,  and  Savannah,  are  seats  of  government,  all  except  Al- 
bany at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  on  (heir  respective  rivers. 

The  seats  of  government  of  the  individual  states  are  often  very  small  towns, 
chosen  only  on  account  of  their  central  situation. 

1241.  The  Indian  Towns  of  3Iexico  are  many  of  them  well  built,  and  brick 
has  long  been  in  use  among  the  natives  of  that  country.  The  ancient  cities  of  the 
natives  in  Peru  and  Chili,  are  generally  of  brick  or  stone.  Some  are  adorned 
with  fine  buildings,  and  have  an  appearance  of  magnificence. 


ARTS  AND  iNL\XUFACTURES. 

1242.  The  state  of  arts  and  manvfadures  in  different  nations, 
is  an  important  index  of  their  state  of  civilization. 

Among  savage  nations,  all  arts  are  in  a  low  state,  and  this  is 
generally  the  fact  in  Barbarous  nations.  There  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  trades,  but  each  man  builds  his  own  hut  and  canoe,  and 
makes  for  himself  all  the  instrmnents  and  clothes  which  he 
uses.  With  such  a  variety  of  employments,  he  cannot  be- 
come perfect  in  any  one. 

The  same  practice  continues  in  some  civilized  countries  which 
are  thinlij  settled,  and  where  the  attention  of  the  people  is,  from 
necessity,  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  the  products  of 
mines  and  forests.  Thus  in  Norway  and  Russia,  the  peasants  gen- 
erally make  all  the  necessaries  for  their  own  families.  In  such  ca- 
ses, the  implements  of  workmanship  are  imperfect,  the  labor  is 
slow  and  difficult,  and  nothing  is  made  in  the  best  manner.  The 
manufactures  of  such  nations  are  not  usually  sufficient  for  home 
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consumption;  and  the  inhabitants  find  agriculture  more  profit- 
able; as  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  in  America. 

1243.  Among  the  Half- Civilized  J^ations  of  Asia,  and  some 
of  the  Barbarous  tribes  of  Asia  and  AfHca,  beautiful  articles 
of  manufacture  are  produced.  Such  are  the  silks  and  cottons 
of  India  and  China — the  shawls  of  Cashmere — the  carpets  of 
Persia  and  Cabul — and  the  embroidery,  and  other  works  of 
silver  and  gold,  in  India  and  the  Asiatic  Isles.  But  they  are 
generally  made  with  a  few  simple  and  rude  instruments,  and 
with  very  great  labor.  In  India,  Arabia,  and  Africa,  the  wea- 
ver fixes  his  threads  to  the  ground  by  small  stakes,  in  the  open 
air,  and  removes  his  singular  loom  at  night.  Yet  India  pro- 
duces cotton  fabrics  superior  to  almost  any  in  the  world.  In 
Japan  and  China,  the  instruments  are  more  perfect. 

1244.  In  some  Half-Civilized  countries,  but  especially  in 
Civilized  countries  which  are  populous,  the  arts  are  greatly 
advanced  by  the  divisioii  of  labor.  Each  man  is  devoted  to  a 
single  employment.  He  thus  learns  the  best  methods  of  pur- 
suing it ;  and  is  able  to  work  with  more  skill  and  rapidity. 

This  is  carried  so  far  at  the  present  day,  that  in  England,  25  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  making  a  pin.  One  cuts  the  wire,  another  smooths  it,  another  points 
It,  "&c.  and  these  persons  will  make  more  in  a  day,  than  several  hundreds  who 
Bhould  pursue  their  labors  singly. 

1245.  It  is  only  in  the  Civilized  countries  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, that  the  tools  and  instruments  of  various  trades  are  found 
in  a  perfect  state.  Here  also  vast  improvements  have  been 
made  by  the  use  of  machinery,  moved  by  water,  steam,  or  the 
force  of  animals;  which  performs  the  labor  of  men  with  per- 
fect accuracy  and  uniformity,  and  a  despatch  almost  incredible. 

From  the  greater  degree  of  skill  thus  obtained  in  populous 
countries,  and  from  the  excess  of  inhabitants,  a  part  of  them  may 
be  more  profitably  employed  in  manufactures  than  in  agricul- 
ture. We  accordingly  find  that  such  countries  as  Great  Bri- 
tain, Germany,  and  France,  not  only  supply  themselves  with 
manufactures,  but  export  large  quantities  to  other  nations. - 

A  single  machine  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  persons  to  atrend  it,  will  perform 
the  labor  of  100  men,  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  could  have  been  effected  by 
fluman  efforts.  In  contemplating  the  vast  manufacturing  establishments  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  as  if  blocks  of  wood,  and  bars  of  metal,  were 
endowed  with  activity  and  intelligence. 

1246.  Tlie  tools  and  instruments  used  in  tilling  the  ground, 
in  building  our  houses,  and  other  important  arts,  and  the  uten- 
sils employed  to  prepare  our  food,  are  chiefly  made  of  metal. 
Hence  the  working  of  metals  is  the  foundation  of  all  arts;  and 
forms  the  most  important  employment  of  civilized  man. 

Among  Savage  nations,  this  art  is  unknown,  except  to  a  few 
who  have  learned  it  fi-om  Europeans.  Among  Barbarous  nations, 
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il  continues  very  imperfect.  The  same  mechanics  work  in  iron, 
copper,  and  gold,  and  the  operation  is  carried  on  in  the  open 
air.  The  apparatus,  which  is  moved  from  place  to  place  as 
they  travel,  consists  usually  of  a  bag  for  blowing  the  fire^  an 
anvil  and  a  hammer ;  and  all  the  implements  are  very  rude. 
But  as  has  been  already  observr.d,  they  succeed  by  patient  la- 
bor, in  forming  some  articles  of  great  beauty. 

1247.  The  manufacture  of  metals  from  their  ores,  into  bars, 
pigs,  &LC.  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  every  Civilized 
country  which  contains  mines.  In  those  which  are  thinly  set- 
tled, as  Russia,  Siberia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  the  metals  are 
generally  exported  in  their  unwrought  state,  and  onjy  the  most 
common  and  necessary  tools,  and  implements  of  husbandry, 
are  manufactured. 

In  the  United  States,  all  these  implements,  and  all  articles  of 
cast  iron  are  well  manufactured,  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
home  consumption;  but  they  are  still  principally  dependent  on 
foreign  nations  for  all  fine  articles,  and  for  most  of  the  wrought 
iron  and  steel  which  is  used.  The  gold  and  silver  of  South 
America  and  Mexico,  are  chiefly  exported  either  in  bars,  or 
bullion,  or  in  coin. 

1248.  In  the  populous  countries  of  Europe,  the  metals  are 
wrought  into  every  form  that  ingenuity  can  devise,  for  use  or 
ornament,  and  are  exported  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

England  surpasses  every  other  nation  in  the  extent,  variety, 
and  excellence  of  its  manufactures  of  metals.  Sheffield  is  unri- 
vailed  in  its  cutlery;  and  Birmingham  has  been  called  the  toy 
shop  of  Europe.  London  and  Liverpool  produce  the  best  clocks 
and  watches  in  use.  London  is  also  unrivalled  in  the  construc- 
'tion  of  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments. The  metallic  manufactures  of  England  and  Wales  em- 
ploy 320,000  persons;  and  produce  17,000,000/.  annually. 

1249.  Germamj  ranks  next  to  England  in  metallic  manufac- 
tures. In  Prussia  many  articles  are  made  with  peculiar  ingenuity 
and  skill.  Clocks  and  watches  are  made  in  great  numbers  for  ex- 
portation in  Sv/iizerland,  France,  and  Germany;  but  they  are 
generally  inferior  to  the  English  in  quality.  Jewelry  is  manufac- 
tured to  a  great  extent  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands; and  France  is  distinguished  for  the  more  elegant  metal- 
lic articles.    Holland  and  Germany  are  remarkable  for  toys. 

1250.  Turkey,  and  especially  Damascus,  has  long  been  cel- 
ebrated for  unrivalled  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  sword  hladeSy 
and  other  cutting  instruments.  This  art  has  extended  to  Persia, 
and  some  of  the  neighboring  countries.  The  Japanese  sur- 
pass the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  in  working  metals;  and  are  said 
to  make  instruments  of  steel,  little  inferior  to  those  of  Turkey 
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1251.  The  manufacture  of  plate,  and  other  articles  of  gold  and 
silver,  is  probably  more  perfect  in  England  and  France,  than 
m  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  vessels  and  ornaments  of 
these  metals  made  in  Mexico,  rival  the  finest  productions  of 
European  skill.  In  Japan,  China,  India,  and  the  Asiatic  Isles, 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship  in  silver  and  gold,  is  produ- 
ced with  very  imperfect  tools. 

1252.  Most  Savage  and  Barbarous  nations  are  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  iveaving.  They  generally  form  their  clothing  of  the 
skins  of  animals.  The  Tartars,  and  some  other  Barbarous  na- 
tions, make  a  kind  of  felt,  (like  that  of  which  our  hats  are 
composed,)  from  the  wool  of  sheep,  or  the  hair  of  camels.  In 
many  of  the  Islands  of  Polynesia,  the  natives  use  mats  for 
their  covering,  or  form  a  species  of  cloth  from  the  bark  of 
trees.  A  few  of  the  Barbarous  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  are 
acquainted  with  weaving. 

This  art  is  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  among  Civilized 
and  Half-Civilized  nations;  and  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk  are  manufactured  into  various  species  of  cloth,  adapted  to 
every  use,  of  comfort  and  ornament.  In  warm  climates,  silks 
and  cottons  are  the  chief  articles,  and  in  cold  climates,  woollen, 
cotton  and  linen. 

1253.  Some  of  the  finest  woollen  cloths  are  made  in  France 
and  England,  especially  in  the  west  of  England  and  Yorkshire. 
The  woollen  manufactures  of  England  employ  500,000  persons, 
and  amount  to  180,000,000^  sterling  annually.  In  Saxony, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Prussia,  the  manufacture  of  cloths  is  al- 
so in  a  perfect  state  and  very  extensive.  Silesia,  in  Prussia, 
is  especially  distinguished;  and  produces  some  of  the  finest 
clotns  made  on  the  continent.  In  Spain,  and  most  of  the  re- 
maining countries  of  Europe,  this  manufacture  is  in  an  imperfect 
state.  Coarse  cloths  are  made  in  considerable  quantities,  in  the 
north  of  Europe  ;but  not  generally  enough  for  home  consumption. 

In  some  parts  of  the  United  Slates  woollen  cloths  are  manu- 
factured in  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  flannels  and  the 
cloths  in  common  use,  are  made  in  suflScient  quantities  for 
home  consumption. 

1254.  Carpels  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
of  a  good  quality,  in  England  and  Scotland;  but  the  most  beau- 
tiful are  made  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  north  of  Hindoostan. 
In  Turkey  this  is  almost  the  onlyarticle  manufactured  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  exportation.  They  are  woven  by  the  Iliats,  or  wan- 
dering tribes  who  inhabit  the  mountains.  The  Persians  excel  the 
Turks,  and  even  the  Europeans,  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  dyes. 

Independent  Tartary,  and  the  neighboring  regions,  furnish 
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stuffs  made  from  cameVs  hair.  The  Cashmere  shawls  are  woven 
in  Cabul  and  Cashmere,  from  the  hair  of  the  goat  of  Tibet 
They  surpass  all  European  fabrics  in  beauty  and  fineness. 

1255.  Cotton  cloths  form  the  principal  clothing  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  countries,  and  are  manufactured  in  most  coun- 
tries of  the  Torrid  Zone  on  the  eastern  continent.  The  finest 
and  cheapest  cottons  have  usually  been  procured  in  Hindoostan ; 
and  they  have  been  for  ages,  the  staple  article  of  manufacture 
and  export  in  that  country.  The  improvements  in  machinery, 
now  enable  Europeans  and  Americans  to  excel  the  Asiatics  in 
most  branches  of  this  manufacture ;  and  cotton  goods  are  sent 
even  to  Calcutta,  from  England  and  the  United  States. 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rivalled  in  the 
magnitude  and  perfection  of  its  operations,  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.  It  employs  427,000  persons  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  produces  15,000,00/.  sterling  annually.  Some  of  the  finest 
muslins,  next  to  those  of  India,  are  obtained  from  England, 
Scotland,  France,  Saxony,  and  Austria.  In  ^iustria  the  manu- 
factures of  cotton  employ  360,000  persons.  Cottons  are  made 
in  Switzerland  to  some  extent  for  exportation,  and  in  Germany 
and  most  other  countries  of  Europe,  for  home  consumption. 
The  Nankin,  or  Nankeen  cotton  cloth,  obtained  chiefly  from 
C  /na,  is  made  from  a  colored  species  of  cotton,  not  unknown 
in  the  Southern  United  States. 

1256.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  has  become  extensive  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  long  been  woven  for  domestic  consump- 
tion in  the  Southern  States.  In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
numerous  and  extensive  factories  have  been  erected,  with 
many  valuable  improvements  on  the  English  machinery.  They 
furnish  most  of  the  coarse  cottons,  shirtings  and  calicoes  used 
in  the  United  States;  and  considerable  quantities  are  exported 
to  South  America,  and  even  to  Europe  and  the  East  Indies. 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New- York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  are  most  engaged  in  this  manufacture. 

1257.  Linens  are  manufactured  for  exportation  to  the  greatest 
extent,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  in  Ireland,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia,  and  the  Netherlands,  particu- 
larly in  Holland.  Bohemia  alone,  employs  more  than  300,000 
persons  in  the  linen  manufacture.  In  Silesia,  whole  villages 
and  towns  are  occupied  by  weavers. 

Russia  has  300  factories  of  linen;  and  this  forms  the  most 
important  manufacture  and  export  of  the  Hessian  states,  in  Ger- 
many. In  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  carried  on  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  chiefly  for  home 
consumption.  The  manufacture  of  hemp  into  duck,  sail  cloth 
mid  cordage,  is  most  extensive  in  Russia  and  England. 
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The  finest  laces  are  those  of  France  and  the  Netherlands; 
but  laces  are  also  made  in  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Russia, 
and  Switzerland. 

1258.  Tlie  manufacture  of  silk  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
in  China  and  the  East  Indies,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  France,  Austria,  and  Russia.  It  is  the  most  extensive 
and  important  manufacture  in  Spain,  and  ihe  soulh  of  France. 
In  the  city  of  Lyons  alone,  it  employs  60,000  persons.  It  is 
also  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  England,  and  also  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
Northern  Africa. 

Embroidery,  brocade,  and  iapestry  of  silk,  cotton,  -and  wool 
with  gold,  are  made  of  peculiar  beauty  in  the  western  and 
southern  countries  of  Asia.  The  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  in 
Paris,  surpasses  every  other  production  of  this  kind. 

1259.  Most  Barbarous  nations  manufacture  potlery,  in  some 
rude  way;  and  the  coarser  species  of  earthen  ware  are  made 
for  domestic  use,  in  almost  all  countries. 

Porcelain,  or  China  ware,  was  formerly  procured  only  in 
China,  or  of  an  inferior  quality  in  Japan.  It  is  now  manufac- 
tured at  Berlin  and  Dresden  in  Prussia,  Sevres  in  France,  and 
m  England,  superior  in  beauty  to  that  obtained  from  China. 
It  is  also  made  in  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  and  some  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Other  species  of  earthen  ware,  of  a  fine  quality^ 
are  most  extensively  manufactured  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands.  Only  the  coarser  kinds 
are  made  to  any  extent  in  the  United  Slates ;  and  the  fine  earth- 
en ware  is  chiefly  obtained  from  England  and  Germany. 

1260.  Glass  is  made  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  most 
Civilized  and  Half-Civilized  countries.  France,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  England,  excel  in  this  manufacture,  and  pro- 
duce the  finest  mirrors  and  cut  glass.  The  manufacture  of 
crown  glass,  (for  windows,)  and  cut  glass,  has  been  carried  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  United  States;  and  that  of 
Boston  and  Pittsburg  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  Europe. 

COMMERCE, 

1261.  From  the  variety  of  productions  of  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  every  country  furnishes  more  of  some  articles  than 
is  necessary  for  the  supply  of  its  inhabitants,  and  is  usually 
deficient  in  others.  This  gives  rise  to  an  exchange  by  com- 
merce, the  natuie  and  extent  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  pro- 
ducts and  wants  of  a  country. 
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1262.  Some  articles  are  so  rare,  that  they  can  be  procured 
in  commerce  only  from  a  few  countries.  The  precious  stones 
are  chiefly  obtained  from  Siberia,  India,  and  South  America; 
the  diamond  from  Brazil  and  Hindoostan;  pearls  chiefly  from 
India;  the  red  coral  from  the  3Iediterranean;  and  the  precious 
metals  from  ^Mexico  and  South  America.  {See  Minerals, 
IT  826,  828,  837,  838.) 

Europe  and  North  America  are  supplied  with  tea,  exclusively 
from  China,  and  with  the  finest  spices,  from  the  East  Indies;  and 
South  America  is  lurnished  \Vith  matte  (as  a  substitute  for  tea) 
by  Paraguay  alone.  The  coast  of  Arabia  and  Africa  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  furnish  nearly  all  the  fragrant  gums  used 
by  other  nations,  such  as  myrrh,  frankincense,  &c. 

1263.  Other  numerous  and  delicious  productions  of  the  Torrid 
Zone  and  the  JVarm  Regions,  give  rise  to  a  perpetual  commerce 
with  the  Temperate  and  Cold  Regions,  in  coftee,  sugar,  fruits, 
&c.    {See  Vegetables,  ^  775,  7^83-4,  788-9.) 

The  more  common  spices,  pepper,  ginger,  &.c.  and  also  sugar, 
are  produced  for  exportation  chiefly  in  the  West  and  East 
Indies,  and  some  parts  of  Africa  and  South  America.  Loui- 
siana exports  considerable  quantities  of  sugar.  Coffee  is 
cliiefly  obtained  from  the  West  Indies,  Arabia,  and  the  Asiatic 
Islands.  Cacao,  or  the  chocolate-nut,  is  almost  exclusively 
from  South  America;  and  this  country  and  Mexico  furnish  most 
of  the  indigo  and  dye-woods  of  commerce.  Rice  and  cotton 
are  generally  obtair  id.  from  the  Southern  United  States,  the 
East  Indies,  and  E<  rpt. 

The  largest  quancities  of  tobacco  are  procured  in  commerce 
from  Virginia,  ^laryland,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Still  it 
is  raised  in  many  other  states  and  countries  in  small  quantities, 
and  is  exported  to  some  extent,  from  South  America. 

1264.  The  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  including  the 
South  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Barbary, 
and  the  African  Islands,  furnish  most  of  the  oranges,  lemons, 
dried  fruits,  icine,  and  olive  oil,  consumed  by  Civilized  nations; 
but  the  United  Sta  es  receive  a  considerable  quantity  of  oranges 
and  lemons  from  t  ic  West  Indies.  The  icines  of  Madeira  are 
considered  superior  to  any  other;  some  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  have  peculiar  delicacy;  and  some  of  the  wines  of  France 
and  Germany  are  highly  esteemed.  A  fine  wine  is  also  brought 
from  Marsala,  in  Sicily,  which  is  thought  to  rival  the  Madeira, 
and  is  called  Sicily-Madeira. 

1265.  Continual  intercourse  also  arises  between  manufactur- 
ing countries,  and  those  which  are  covered  with  forests,  en- 
riched with  mines,  or  engaged  in  grazing  and  tillage. 
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Countnes  covered  tvith  forests,  supply  those  which  are  culti- 
vated, with  timber,  and  the  various  kinds  of  lumber;  with  tar 
and  turpentine  from  the  sap  of  the  trees;  and  potash  from  the 
ashes.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  Vermont,  New-Hamp- 
shire, Maine,  and  other  forested  portions  of  the  United  States, 
exchange  these  articles  for  the  productions  and  manufactures 
of  regions  more  cultivated.  When  such  countries  haie  mines j 
large  quantities  of  wood  are  consumed  in  reducing  the  metals, 
which  become  articles  of  export,  and  furnish  a  source  of  wealth. 
This  is  the  case  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  many  parts  of  Sibe- 
ria, Russia,  Mexico,  South  America,  and  some  districts  of  the 
United  States. 

1266.  Some  countries  are  well  adapted  for  grazing,  while 
from  the  coldness  of  their  climate,  the  ruggedness  of  their 
surface,  or  their  thin  population,  they  are  not  extensively  cul- 
tivated. These  usually  supply  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
states  with  cattle  and  horses,  or  with  their  flesh  and  hides. 
Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres  rear  large  herds  of  cattle,  whose 
flesh,  tallow,  and  hides  are  important  articles  of  export.  Rus- 
sia supplies  other  nations  with  large  quantities  of  tallow,  hides, 
and  leather.  Norway  and  Denmark  export  cattle  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Beef,  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  form  important 
exports  from  Ireland,  and  also  from  the  New-England  .states, 
and  the  states  on  the  Ohio  River. 

1267.  In  exchange  for  the  commodities  of  more  favored  na- 
tions, the  cold  countries  of  northern  climates  send  their  stores 
of  fish,  and  the  furs  of  their  animals.  In  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Netherlands,  Scotland,  and  New-England,  the  fish 
and  oil  obtained  by  their  fisheries,  are  important  articles  of 
export  to  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  Asia  Minor. 
Codfish  are  chiefly  caught  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  North 
America;  especially  on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland. 
The  North  Sea  and  Northern  Ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Europe, 
are  visited  at  certain  seasons  by  immense  numbers  of  /le/Ting", 
which  furnish  supplies  for  the  people  of  the  neighboring  couii' 
tries,  and  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  fishermen. 
Spermaceti,  ivhale-oil,  and  whale-bone  are  obtained  from  Green- 
land, and  from  the  whale  fishery. 

Furs  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Savage  and  Barbarous 
nations,  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  They  are  carried  to  most  nations  in  the  Temperate 
Zone.  The  finest  are  from  Siberia.  The  sable  and  the  ermine 
are  valued  at  the  highest  price,  and  used  as  ornaments  of  dress, 
by  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

1268.  Temperate  countries,  adapted  to  tillage,  carry  on  a  per- 
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petiial  intercourse  with  other  nations,  in  grain,  hemp,  and  flax 
The  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  supply  the  north  of  Europe. 
Egypt,  Barbary,  and  the  countries  on  the  Black  Sea,  send  large 
quantities  of  grain  to  the  south  of  Europe.  The  United  States 
furnish  the  West  Indies,  Spain,  and  Portugal  with  considerable 
quantities  in  return  for  their  peculiar  productions.  The  variety 
of  climate  and  soil  in  the  different  districts  of  the  United  States, 
enables  them  not  only  to  supply  each  other  with  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  warm  and  cold  climates,  and  of  grazing  and  tillage,  but 
to  export  tobacco,  cotton,  rice  and  provisions  to  other  countries. 

1269.  Thickly  settled,  and  manufacturing  nations,  obtain  raw 
materials,  and  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury,  from  other  na- 
tions, in  exchange  for  the  products  of  mechanical  industry.  The 
manufactures  of  India  and  China  are  sent  to  most  Civilized  coun- 
tries. But  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  France, 
and  Switzerland,  may  almost  be  styled,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
world.  Few  other  nations  supply  their  own  wants;  while  these 
tax  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  even  the  savage  tribes  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  to  reward  their  skill  and  industry. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  manufactures,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Great  Britain  furnishes  the  largest  supply  of  woollen 
and  cotton  goods.  Silks  are  obtained  chiefly  from  India,  China, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy;  and  linen  ^^om  Ireland,  Prussia,  and 
Russia.  England  also  exports  a  considerable  amount  of  silk. 
Metallic  articles  are  procured  principally  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France. 

1270.  The  variety  of  products  in  the  different  portions  of  a 
single  country  gives  rise  to  internal  commerce,  often  of  great 
extent. 

The  vast  territory  and  variety  of  climate  and  soil  in  China, 
render  the  productions  of  its  various  parts  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  lead  to  an  important  internal  commerce.  The 
Russian  Empire  has  a  similar  trade  between  difierent  parts  of  its 
extensive  possessions.  It  returns  manufactured  goods  and  pro- 
visions from  Europe,  for  the  furs  and  minerals  of  its  territories 
in  Asia  and  America.  The  middle  regions  of  Europe  have  a 
similar  course  of  internal  trade,  to  a  more  limited  extent. 

The  United  States  also  have  internal  commerce  to  a  consid- 
erable amount.  The  Middle  States  supply  the  Northern  and 
Southern  with  grain — and  receive  provisions,  cotton,  sugar,  &c 
from  them.  The  difierent  districts  of  South  America — mining, 
agricultural  and  commercial — have  a  perpetual  intercourse  with 
one  another,  for  the  interchange  of  their  respective  commodities. 

1271.  Some  nations  are  merely  passive  in  foreign  commerce; 
trading  only  with  those  who  come  to  procure  their  commodities, 
and  receiving  such  articles  as  are  brought,  adapted  to  their  wants 
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Such  is  the  trade  of  savage  nations,  whose  ignorance  of  navi- 
gation and  arts  prevents  their  going  to  a  distance  from  home. 
From  these,  especially  from  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Asia 
and  America,  the  most  valuable  furs  and  other  articles  are  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  beads,  toys,  or  metallic  articles,  tools, 
and  other  goods,  of  far  less  value  among  civilized  nations. 
Here  the  trade  is  merely  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for 
another,  and  money  is  seldom  used.  Where  a  standard  of 
value  is  employed,  it  often  consists  of  shells  or  beads.  In 
some  parts  of  Africa,  even  lumps  of  salt  are  used  as  money, 

1272.  Half- Civilized  nations  are  too  ignorant  of  ship-building 
and  navigation  to  extend  their  naval  commerce  far;  and  are 
chiefly  confined  to  narrow  seas,  and  short  distances  in  their 
excursions.  The  Trfs  rarely  go  out  of  the  Mediterranean; 
but  the  more  enterprising  Greeks  often  extend  their  voyages  to 
the  Atlantic.  The  Chinese  confine  themselves  to  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  Islands.  The  Commerce  of 
China  and  Japan  is  chiefly  of  the  passive  kind;  and  they  re- 
ceive few  commodities  of  other  nations,  except  gold  and  silver. 
Of  late,  however,  the  manufactured  goods  of  England  have 
been  extensively  exported  to  China.  These  nations  impose 
severe  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  allow  foreigners  to  come 
but  to  a  single  port.  The  Dutch  are  the  only  nation  allowed 
to  trade  in  Japan.  The  Chinese  permit  the  Russians  on  their 
borders,  to  trade  only  at  the  town  of  Kiachta. 

1273.  Some  nations  have  an  active  commerce,  and  are  con- 
tinually engaged  in  carrying  their  goods  to  others.  All  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  have  trade  of  this  kind.  Others 
go  still  farther,  and  act  as  the  carriers  from  one  nation  to 
another.  In  this  way  commerce  is  made  not  only  advanta- 
geous by  the  exchange  of  commodities,  but  a  profitable  em- 
ployment in  itself. 

The  pynncipal  nations  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  are  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Franco. 
In  Great  Britain,  I  of  the  exports  are  articles  obtained  from 
foreign  countries;  and  in  the  United  States,  §.  These  nations 
extend  their  commerce  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  obtain 
its  productions  and  manufactures  usually  in  exchange  for  their 
own. 

The  following  table  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United 
States,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  commerce  of  a  nation 
engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture  and  navigation,  and  will  illus- 
trate the  principles  which  have  been  stated,  concerning  the 
articles  furnished  by  each  class  of  countries. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  manufactured  goods  are  marked  (m)  ;  and  the 
products  of  warm  climates,  (*). — One  cokimn  of  figures  shows  tiie  articles  im- 
ported for  re-exportation,  and  the  amount  of  our  carrying  trade. 
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1274.  Circuitous  voyages  are  sometimes  made,  to  procure  the 
articles  necessary  for  commerce.  Thus  many  American  and 
British  ships  procure  furs  from  the  North-west  Coast,  seal  skins 
from  the  Southern  Ocean,  or  sandal-wood  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands;  and  then  carry  them  to  China  in  exchange  for  teas, 
silks,  &c.  The  ships  of  the  United  States  carried  furs  to 
Canton  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  in  the  year 
1803. 

Some  commercial  nations  employ  great  numbers  of  their  ships 
in  fisheries  for  the  whale,  cod,  herring,  and  seal,  to  obtain  arti- 
cles of  com.Tierce.  The  whale  and  seal  fisheries  are  most  exten- 
sively carried  on  by  the  British  and  the  Eastern  United  States. 
Massachusetts,  and  especially  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  is  most 
distinguished  for  this  trade.  The  cod  and  herring  fisheries 
employ  great  numbers  of  vessels,  from  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  the  northern 
countnes  of  Europe ;  and  the  produce  is  carried  to  southern 
climates. 

1275.  Extensive  regions  in  the  interior  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
carry  on  all  their  commerce  by  land.  Caravans  are  continually 
crossing  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  are  composed 
sometimes  of  1000  or  2000  merchants  with  their  camels,  who 
assemble  and  travel  together  for  the  sake  of  security.  In  this 
way,  the  spices  of  Arabia,  the  gold  and  ivory  of  Africa,  and 
the  manufactures  of  India  and  China,  are  scattered  through 
the  surrounding  countries;  and  the  interior  receives  the  arti- 
cles obtained  from  the  coast,  or  from  foreign  countries.  The 
trade  in  salt  is  an  important  branch  in  Africa.  On  the  princi  • 
pal  routes,  caravans  go  and  return  at  certain  seasons  of  tho 
year;  and  are  often  attended  by  guards. 

1276.  One  branch  of  commerce  has  not  been  mentioned 
which  disgraces  a  large  number  of  civilized  nations — the  slave 
trade  to  Africa. 

In  this  devoted  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  people  not  only  en 
slave  Europeans  and  Americans  wrecked  on  their  coasts,  but  are 
continually  sending  coffles  (or  small  caravans)  of  their  country- 
men in  chains,  from  the  interior  to  the  coasts,  and  to  Western 
Asia.  Many  are  sold  in  African  and  Asiatic  countries;  but  a  far 
greater  number  are  exported  to  the  European  colonies  of  America 
and  the  East  Indies.  This  traffic  in  human  flesh  is  maintained 
by  wars,  waged  by  the  stronger  kings  and  chiefs  of  Africa  against 
the  weaker,  for  the  sake  of  taking  prisoners;  and  has  thus  deso- 
lated extensive  regions,  once  fertile  and  populous.  Kings  have 
even  been  known  to  plunder  villages  in  their  own  kingdoms,  to 
supply  slave  ships.  Aside  from  its  inherent  cruelty,  the  ships 
which  convey  the  slaves  to  other  countries  are  so  crowded,  thai 
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they  endure  every  species  of  suffering,  from  heat  and  confine- 
ment, and  many  die  on  the  passage. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  formerly  deeply 
engaged  in  this  trade;  but  both  nations  have  now  forbidden  it, 
and  it  is  punished  as  piracy  by  the  United  States.  The  French^ 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish  still  pursue  it,  on  certain  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Africa;  and  too  often  American  and  English  vessels 
are  found  engaged  in  it,  under  the  colors  of  those  nations.  In 
18  months  of  1821  and  1822,  400  slave  ships,  nearly  half 
French,  visited  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  carried  away 
100,000  slaves.*  The  slave  trade  is  also  carried  on,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  eastern  coast.  Great  efforts  are  made  by  British 
anS  American  armed  vessels  to  suppress  this  traffic,  and  much 
has  been  effected.  The  king  of  Madagascar  was  induced  by 
the  British  government  to  abolish  it  in  his  dominions. 

A  traffic  in  slaves,  especially  females,  is  also  carried  on  from 
Georgia  and  Circassia,  and  the  neighboring  regions,  to  Turkey 
and  Persia.  The  Mamelukes,  who  lately  governed  Egypt, 
were  originally  slaves  from  Georgia,  and  were  annu*ally  re- 
cruited from  that  country. 
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In  tlie  preceding  parts  of  this  woik,  we  have  given  general  views  of  the  state 
of  countries,  w  ith  regard  to  every  important  subject  of  Geography.  The  aspect 
and  phenomena  of  Deserts,  Moiiniaiiis,  Volcanoes,  Rivers,  Lakes,  &c.  are  por- 
trayed; and  the  de.^cription;-;  applied,  by  a  particular  survey  of  the  surface  and 
waters  of  each  of  the  Grand  Divisions  of  the  earth.  The  various  Climates  and 
corresponding  Vegetables  and  Animals  of  the  earth,  are  next  described,  and  are 
illustrated,  and  in  some  respects  more  minutely  exhibited,  on  the  Physical  Chart 
of  the  World,  or  View  of  Climates  and  Productions.  The  location  of  the  most 
valuable  IMinerals  is  also  slated. 

The  division  of  mankind  by  their  Race  and  Language  forms  the  introduction  to 
Civil  Geography.  The  Chart  of  the  Inhabited  World,  in  connection  with  the 
corresponding  articles,  presesits  a  distinct  view  of  the  prevailing  Religion,  Gov- 
ernment, and  state  of  Civilization,  in  each  country;  and  the  subsequent  chapters 
will  furnish  all  the  most  important  information,  concerning  the  Learning,  Instruc- 
tion, Literary  Institutions,  and  Character  of  nations,  and  the  state  of  Agriculture, 
Roads,  Cities,  Arts  and  Commerce. 


*  Quarterly  Review 
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Under  the  head  of  Statistical  Geography,  a  general  view  will  be  given 
of  the  sources  of  National  Power,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  most  important 
facte  relative  to  the  character  and  resources  of  each  state.  It  is  important  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  general  views,  before  proceeding  to  this  part  of  the  work; 
and  then  the  acquisition  will  be  easy.  It  toill  be  ind'n^pensably  necessary  to 
accurate  knowledge,  to  examine  the  maps  in  connection  with  the  account  of 
each  country.  2'he  appropriate  questions  will  be  found  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  volume. 

NATIONAL  POWER. 

1277.  The  power  of  a  nation  may  be  considered,  either  with 
reference  to  its  ability  to  defend  itself,  or  the  means  it  possesses 
of  attacking  other  nations. 

Countries  ichich  are  rugged  and  mountainous,  are  difficult  of 
attack.  Every  mountain  becomes  a  fortress,  and  every  pass  a 
place  of  defence.  This  has  been  an  important  security  to  the 
liberties  of  Switzerland;  and  Norway  has  maintained  the  rights 
of  the  people  inviolate,  although  subject  to  a  foreign  prince. 
.In  this  manner,  bands  of  robbers,  and  roving  tribes,  maintain 
their  independence  in  the  mountains  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
even  in  Italy. 

1278.  Couutnes  ichich  are  ihinlij  settled,  are  easily  invaded 
and  overrun  by  a  foreign  power,  on  account  of  their  extent. 
But  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  not  easy  to  retain  possession  of 
them;  and  an  invading  army  is  liable  to  be  harassed,  and  grad- 
ually destroyed.  Such  was  the  fact  with  the  United  States  in 
the  revolutionary  war;  and  with  Spain  and  Russia,  when  at- 
tacked by  the  French,  some  years  since. 

Thinly  settled  countries  are  sometimes  so  extensive  as  to 
furnish  large  armies,  and  thus  have  the  power  of  attacking  or 
defending  other  states;  as  is  the  fact  with  Russia.  But  gen- 
erally, the  difficulty  of  collecting  a  force  from  so  great  dis- 
tances, prevents  any  effiDrts  of  this  kind,  and  incapacitates 
them  for  foreign  wars. 

1279.  Countries  which  are  thickhj  settled  are  able  to  collect  a 
large  force,  in  a  short  time,  at  any  point  of  attack;  and  their 
territory  is  thus  more  easily  defended.  The  amount  of  popu- 
lation enables  some  nations  to  send  large  armies  abroad,  to  aid, 
or  to  attack  other  nations,  and  hence  these  are  usually  most 
engaged  in  foreign  wars;  as  is  the  fact  with  France  and  Greet 
Britain, 

1280.  Among  nations  which  are  similar  in  other  respects, 
those  which  possess  most  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  arts,  are* 
most  powerful;  because  they  are  thus  enabled  to  provide  the 
best  arms,  ammunition,  and  ships,  and  to  conduct  the  operations 
of  war  with  the  greatest  skill.  Wealth  is  also  very  important 
to  national  power;  as  it  not  onlv  furnishes  tlie  best  supplies  of 
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all  kinds,  but  enables  a  nation  to  procure  the  aid  of  others,  or 
to  give  aid  to  them,  without  sending  its  armies  abroad. 

The  wealth  of  a  country  depends  more  on  the  industry,  enter- 
prise, and  skill  of  the  people  in  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  than  on  its  fertility  or  natural  riches;  and  these  in 
turn,  depend  on  t'ne  state  of  knowledge,  information,  and  free- 
dom. It  would  appear  therefore,  that  the  number  and  character 
of  the  people  are  the  ultimate  foundation  of  national  pov:er ;  and 
that  its  increase  is  usually  proportioned,  (under  similar  circum 
stances,)  to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  industry,  and  improve- 
ments. 

In  illustration  of  these  principles,  Spain,  with  her  fertile  and 
extensive  dominions,  and  inexhaustible  mines  of  gold  and  sil-« 
ver,  has  been  a  poor  country;  while  the  little  republic  of  Hol- 
land, a  marshy  tract  rescued  from  the  sea  by  persevering  in- 
dustry, has  been  immensely  wealthy,  and  very  powerful. 

1281.  In  surveying  the  state  of  Europe,  w^e  fin'd  in  conformity 
with  the  precedincr  views,  that  Great  Britain,  which  holds  the 
highest  raiik  with  respect  to  knowledge,  arts,  and  enterprise, 
possesses  power  which  no  other  nation  can  control;  and  her 
commerce  and  naval  force,  have  enabled  her  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence on  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  far  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  other  existing  empire.  France,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia also  belong  to  the  fi^st  class  of  European  states ;  and  the 
immense  population  and  extent  of  Russia  places  this  empire 
among  them,  although  it  is  inferior  to  the  rest  in  arts  and  im- 
provements. These  are  the  only  powers  which  exert  a  decided 
influence  on  their  neighbors;  and  they  have,  in  fact,  settled 
the  condition  of  Europe  for  some  time  past. 

1282:  In  the  second  rank,  are  Sweden,  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Turkey.  These  states  are  not  controlled  directly  by  any  other 
power,  and  could  not  be  controlled  without  difficulty;  but  they 
exert  very  little  influence  upon  surrounding  nations,  or  the 
general  state  of  Europe, 

1283.  In  the  third  rank,  are  Naples,  Portugal,  Bavaria,  Sax- 
ony, Wurtemberg,  Hanover,  Denmark,  and  S^vitzerland.  They 
are  too  feeble  to  resist  the  surrounding  states  without  assistance, 
but  they  are  important  as  auxiliaries,  and  are  often  courted  and 
protected  for  that  purpose,  by  more  powerful  nations. 

1284.  In  the  fourth  rank,  are  Baden,  Tuscany,  Rome,  and 
the  small  states  of  Germany  and  Italy.  These  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  large  states  for  existence;  and  frequently 
have  owed  their  preservation  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
principal  powers. 

1285.  In  Asia,  Russia  controls  a  large  portion  of  territory, 
and  is  more  formidable,  than  any  other  power.  <The  Tartar,  or 
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Chinese  Umpire,  is  next  in  extent,  and  has  great  resources;  but 
it  is  confined  entirely  to  its  own  territories.  The  small  but  pop- 
ulous Empire  of  Japan,  seems  to  possess  ample  means  of  self- 
defence  also;  but  has  no  communication  with  its  neigbors. 

Persia  and  Turkey  are  feeble  states,  which  cannot  even  re- 
strain the  robbers  of  their  own  territories.  Arabia  is  divided 
among  too  many  chiefs  to  possess  any  united  power;  and  Af- 
ghanistan, although  a  powerful  collection  of  tribes,  is  enfeebled 
for  want  of  firm  union.  Hindoostan  is  in  the  same  condition; 
but  is  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Great  Britain. 

In  Farther  India,  there  are  two  important,  energetic  states — r 
the  empire  of  Burmah,  and  of  Anam  or  Tonkin.  They  appear 
to  have  power  sufficient  to  control  the  whole  peninsula,  and  are 
rapidly  advancing  in  national  improvements.  The  Malays  are 
formidable  as  robbers  and  pirates,  but  have  no  power  as  a 
nation. 

1286.  The  Asiatic  Isles  and  Polynesia  are  divided  among 
numerous  chiefs  and  kings,  none  of  whom  exert  an  extensive 
influence.  In  Polynesia,  the  kings  of  the  Sandwich  Isles,  and 
Society  Isles,  are  the  most  povv-erful,  and  these  islands  are  ad- 
vancing most  rapidly  in  civilization. 

1287.  In  Africa,  the  Barhary  States  were  once  formidable 
even  to  European  nations  by  their  piracies ;  but  they  have  grad- 
ually declined  like  Turkey,  and  are  now  of  little  consequence. 
Egypt,  under  the  government  of  an  intelligent  and  energetic 
Pacha  is  rising  in  respectability  and  power.  The  greater  part  of 
Africa  is  divided  among  numerous  kings  and  chiefs,  some  of 
whom  are  powerful,  vrhil^  others  scarcely  possess  a  territory 
equal  to  an  American  village.  They  are  perpetually  at  war,  and 
the  extent  and  power  of  each  is  continually  varying.  Congo  ap- 
pears to  be  the  principal  state  south  of  the  equator.  Ashantee 
has  lately  assumed  a  commanding  station  among  the  nations 
of  Upper  Guinea.    Of  the  interio^-  tribes,  we  know  very  little. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed,  with  respect  to  Asia  and 
AfAca,  that  no  native  power,  except  Turkey,  exerts  any  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  that  the  extent  and 
condition  of  states  is  continually  fluctuating.  The  influence  and 
dominions  of  Russia  and  England,  are  rapidly  extending  in  Asia. 

IMexico,  and  the  countries  of  South  America  have  become 
independent,  and  possess  immense  natural  resources.  But  the 
state  of  confusion  in  which  they  have  been  involved,  and  which 
still  prevails  in  some  of  them,  and  the  low  state  of  arts  and  im- 
provement, must  for  a  long  time  prevent  them  from  taking  an 
important  rank  in  the  political  scale. 

1288.  The  United  States  are  the  only  independent  power  of 
importance  remaining  to  be  described.  They  are  happily  removed 
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from  the  jealousies  of  European  states;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
necessary  to  estimate  their  ability  for  engaging  in  their  wars. 

They  possess  immense  natural  resources,  and  an  extensive 
and  fertile  territory,  furnishing  the  most  valuable  products  of 
two  zones.  The  people  are  free.  They  are  brave  and  inde- 
pendent in  their  character;  intelligent  and  well  educated  beyond 
most  other  nations  of  the  globe;  and  rapidly  advancing  in  arts, 
manufactures,  commerce  and  wealth.  No  country  has  greater 
prosperity — none  have  more  ample  means  of  defence — and 
none  have  fewer  reasons  to  fear  the  encroachments  of  foreign 
invaders,  or  fewer  inducements  to  seek  for  foreign  conquests. 


NORTH  AMERICA, 

9,000,000  sq.  ms.  23,000,000  Inhab.  2^  Iiiliab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
The  Physical  Geography  of  North  America,  including  its  mountains,  natural 
divisions,  surface,  and  waters,  has  I>een  aheady  described,  (page  72  to  92.)  It 
has  every  variety  of  ClimXte,  extending  through  all  the  regions,  from  the  polar 
circles  to  the  vicinity  of  the  equator.  (See  Physical  Chart  of  the  World,  and 
IT  733 — 7',  745,  8,  754 — 9,766.)  Its  products  have  a  corresponding  variety ;  and 
a  view  of  the  most  important  Vegetables  and  Animals  will  be  obtained  by 
examining  these  articles  under  each  region,  in  connection  with  the  Physical 
Chart  of  the  World.  It  is  rich  in  Mineral  treasures,  also,  as  described  under 
that  head 

Only  three  ccntiu'ies  have  elapsed  since  any  part  of  America  was  ranked  among 
civilized  nations;  and  the  first  European  settlements  north  of  Mexico,  were  com- 
menced in  1607.  The  territory  and  resom  ces  of  North  America,  are  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  foundation  of  empires,  more  extensive  and  powerful  than  those  of 
Europe.  The  United  States  is  the  only  portion  which  has  yet  taken  an  important 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Mexico  and  Guatemala  are  now  independ- 
ent republics.  Nearly  the  whole  civilized  population  of  North  America  is  found 
in  the  Mexican  Peninsula — the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River — and 
the  British  provinces  bordering  on  the  United  States.  The  vast  region  Ivin^ 
north  of  latitude  50^  is  claimed  by  the  Russians  and  British;  and  the  territory 
south  of  this  and  Avest  of  longitude  96,  belongs  to  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
But  the  greater  part  of  these  regions  is  scarcely  explored ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  trading  houses,  and  the  districts  of  California  and  Santa  Fe,  this  largest 
section  of  the  continent  is  inliabited  only  by  the  native  tribes  of  Indians. 

The  GovERNME.vT,  Religion,  and  state  of  Civilization  of  each  division 
may  be  learned,  by  referring  to  the  Chart  of  the  World  in  connection  with  these 
articles;  and  a  particular  account  of  the  state  of  knowledge,  arts,  &c.,  has  beea 
given  under  the  proper  heads. 

ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

GREEXLAXD.  (See  IT  540.) 
This  dreary  country  has  usually  been  called  Danish  A merica,  but  is  now 
believed  to  be  unconnected  with  the  continent.  It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  rocks, 
ice,  and  snow,  and  is  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation.  Even  in  the  southern  parts, 
1  few  small  junipers,  willows,  and  birches,  are  the  only  trees  to  be  found.  The 
only  animals  are  such  as  can  endure  the  most  intense  cold — the  reindeer,  the 
polar  fox,  and  the  bear.  The  walrus  and  seal  frequent  the  shores.  Fish  and 
ibwl  are  tolerably  numerous- 
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Tlie  higiiest  mountains  are  on  tlie  west  side;  and  the  three  pinnacles  of  what 
is  called  the  Stag's  Horn  are  visible  from  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  sixty 
leagues. 

The  natives  are  a  branch  of  the  Esquimaux  or  American  Samoiedrs.  It  is 
supposed  they  do  not  exceed  ten  thousand,  the  number  having  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  small-pox. 

Tiiere  are  several  settlements,  established  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  and 
by  Bloravian  missionaries,  chiefly  in  the  south-west. 

This  country  was  colonized  and  claimed  by  the  Danes.  At  one  period,  the 
colonists  were  enabled  to  export  cattle  and  provisions;  but  it  is  probably  a  pos- 
session of  very  small  value  to  the  mother  country. 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA; 

OR  NORTHWEST  COAST. 

The  Russians  may  lie  regarded  as  the  first  discoverers  of  the  north-western 
sJiores  of  America.  They  lay  claim  to  the  territory,  and  about  50,000  Indiana 
acknowledge  their  authority. 

This  coast  seems  to  be  chiefly  alpine;  in  some  parts  rising  into  snow-capped 
summits,  with  immense  glaciers  winding  through  its  cavities.  In  this  respect, 
and  in  its  numerous  creeks  and  isles,  it  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  Norway. 
The  most  remarkable  mountain  seems  to  be  that  called  St.  Elias  by  the  Russian 
navigators.    It  is  visible  at  sea  at  the  distance  of  sixty  leagues. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  regions  of  this  coast  appear  to  be  Esqui- 
maux. The  savages  of  Xootka  are  said  to  be  very  cruel  to  the  captives  taken  in 
war,  and  have  frequently  proved  treacherous  in  their  attacks  on  trading  vessels 
Whales  form  a  favorite  article  of  their  food. 

They  obtain  valuable /ifrs  from  the  seal  and  other  animals;  and  many  ships 
Tisit  this  coast  to  procure  them  for  the  Chinese  market.  (See  IT  1274.)  A  chain 
of  islands  stretches  from  Kamschatka  to  the  promontory  of  Alaska,  which  re- 
ceives the  general  appellation  of  the  Aleutian  Isles. 

BRITISH  AMERICA. 

Those  parts  of  North  America  which  still  belong  to  Great  Britain,  are  extensive 
and  some  parts  are  fertile ;  but  they  are  so  thinly  peopled,  and  in  such  a  disad- 
Tantageous  climate,  that  they  are  of  little  importance,  when  compared  with  Mex- 
ico and  Guatemala,  or  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  former  are  estimated  at  nine  millions;  and  those  of  the  United  States  at  thir- 
teen, while  those  of  the  British  possessions  do  not  exceed  one  million. 

The  chief  of  these  possessians  is  Canada,  now  divided  into  two  provinces  called 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  separated  by  the  Ottawas  River.  The  former  is  on  the 
north  of  the  great  lakes;  the  lower  division  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  On  the 
eastern  coast,  south  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  are  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  tlie  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton  and  St.  Johns.  Labrador, 
and  the  regions  around  Hudson's  Bay,  sometimes  called  New  Britain,  are  noini- 
Bfllly  subject  to  Great  Britain,  also.  All  the  British  possessions  are  subject  te 
a  Governor-General,  residing  at  Quebec. 

The  greater  part  of  this  region  is  important  only  for  the  fur-trade  and  fisheries. 
Manufactures  are  few,  unless  those  of  flour  and  lumber  in  Canada  be  reckoned 
among  them.    Commerce  is  chiefly  in  these  articles,  and  in  the  necessaries  of  life 

LOWER  CAXADA. 

200,000  sq.  ms.       600,000  Inhab.       3  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
Lower  Canada  nominally  extends  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  into  unexplored 
regions.    But  the  only  portion  which  is  settled  is  the  vale  of  the  St.  Lavvrence, 
enclosed  by  two  ridges  of  mountains  running  from  south- west. to  norih-east. 
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dlvidino-  the  waters  of  this  stream,  from  those  of  the  northern  and  Atlantic  decli' 
vities.  "(See  IT  505.) 

At  tlie  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  rugged  and 
mountainous,  and  the  climate  very  severe.  But  in  the  upper  and  more  southerly 
portions  of  the  province,  the  country  is  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  the  climate  is 
milder.  All  parts,  however,  have  the  winters  of  Sweden,  although  situated  in  the 
latitude  of  France;  and  are  liable  to  great  and  sudden  heat  in  summer.  (See  IT  761.) 

At  Montreal,  the  spring  generally  commences  six  weeks  earlier  than  at  Quebec: 
vegetation  is  proportionally  more  vigorous  and  luxuriant;  and  the  crops  produced 
are  more  abundant,  as  they  are  seldom  checked  by  the  early  frosts,  which  are 
common  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  province. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  French,  who  are  generally  industrious. 
Their  manners  and  customs  are  considerably  tinctured  with  the  French  gayety 
and  urbanity.  The  lower  classes  are  very  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  blindly 
devoted  to  their  priests.  They  use  the  French  language  universally,  English 
being  restricted  to  the  few  British  settlers. 

The  chief  town  is  Quebec,  built  on  a  lofty  point  of  land  on  the  St.  Lawrence; 
which  is  here  sufriciently  deep  and  spacious  to  float  more  than  one  hundred  sail  of 
the  line.  The  upper  town  is  on  a  rock  of  limestone  well  fortified,  both  by  nature 
and  art;  but  the -lower  town  is  the  chief  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce. 

Montreal  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  the  princi- 
oal  seat  of  the  fur  trade,  and  increasing  in  population  and  importance.  Three 
Rivers,  or  Trois  Rivieres,  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  is  a  place  of  some  trade. 

UPPER  CANADA. 

140,000  sq.  ms.    300,000  Inhab.    2  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  soil  of  Upper  Canada,  it  is  stated  by  Bouchette,  is  generally  a  fine,  dark 
oam,  mixed  wit!i  a  rich  vegetable  mould,  not  excelled  in  any  portion  of  North 
America.  From  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  province  to  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance 
of  about  170  miles,  the  surface  presents  an  almost  uniform  level  of  exquisite  beau- 
tVj  rising  only  a  few  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  finally  inier- 
sected  in  every  direction  by  numerous  streams.  Several  of  these  are  navigable 
(with  occasional  obstructions  from  falls)  for  boats  and  canoes,  while  they  offer 
many  choice  situations  for  the  oection  of  mills.  On  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  is  a  ridge  of  heights  of  no  great  elevation,  and  of  inconsidsi  able  breadth, 
from  which  the  land  soon  descends  again,  and  f)i  nis  a  level,  fertile  tract,  extending 
to  Lake  Huron.  Most  of  the  settlements  are  between  the  River  i\iagara  and 
Lake  Huron,  which  is  the  finest  part  of  the  province. 

The  climate  of  Upper  Canada  is  particularly  salubrious;  and  epidemic  diseas- 
es, either  among  men  or  cattle,  are  almost  unknown.  The  winters  are  shorter, 
and  not  so  rigorous  as  in  Lower  Canada.  The  spring  opens,  and  agricultural 
labors  commence,  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  earlier  than  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Quebec.  The  su»i7?zer /leaf.s  are  also  more  moderate,  and  the  autumn  is  in 
general  favorable  for  securing  t!ie  produce  of  all  the  late  crops. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  of  English  origin.  Many  are  emigrants  from 
the  United  States. 

York  or  Toronto  is  the  seat  of  government  of  Upper  Canada.  It  is  situated 
apon  an  excellent  harbor,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  considerable  fleet. 

Kingston  is  situated  near  The  Thousand  Isles,  which  lie  in  the  passage  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

(^ueenstown  is  celebrated  for  a  battle  in  the  late  war. 

NE  W-BRUN  S  WI C  K . 
28,000  sq .  ms.  90,000  Inhab.  3  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
New-Brunswick  resembles  Lower  Canada  in  its  climate  and  productions,  but 
it  is  less  populous.  It  is  accessible  to  ships  on  three  sides,  its  coast  is  indented 
with  numerous  harbors,  and  it  has  an  extensive  and  flourishing  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  and  Great  Britain.  The  shores  abound  with  cod,  herring,  and  other 
fish.  Its  soil  has  a  good  degree  of  fertility,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
the  St.  John's,  and  other  rivers.  Us  forests  produce  pines  of  extraordinary  size; 
and  lumber  and  fish  are  the  principal  articles  of  export 
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Fredericktox  is  the  capital,  situated  at  the  head  of  sloop  navig^ition  on  tne 
St.  John's  River.  It  contains  a  college.  The  largest  town  is  St.  Johns,  near  iIhs 
mouth  of  the  same  river.  Mirimachi  and  St.  Andrews,  are  next  in  importance. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 
lb',000  sq.  nis.    150,000  Inhab.    9  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  peninsula,  south  of  New-Brunswick.  The  coast  is  rugged 
and  stony,  but  the  interior  is  more  level,  and  the  soil  is  generally  productive.  The 
climate  is  mild,  but  sul)ject  to  frequent  fogs.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  gypsum, 
coal,  and  iron,  which  furnish  articles  of  export.  Roads  are  generally  good,  and 
communication  easy;  there  are  good  harbors  on  the  coast;  and  commerce  and 
wealth  are  increasing.    Gypsum,  lumber,  and  fish,  are  the  principal  exports. 

Halifax  has  a  fine  harbor.  It  is  a  naval  station,  and  is  flourishing  in  com- 
merce. Liverpool  IS  also  a  commercial  place  of  some  importance.  lVindsor\a3 
a  college. 

The  Island  of  Cape  Breton  is  connected  with  this  province.  It  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  its  mines  of  coal  and  gypsum. 

St.  Johns,  or  Prince  Edward,  is  a  large  island  north  of  Nova  Scotia. 
NEWFOUXDLAXD. 
30,000  sq.  ms.    64,000  Inhab.    2  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
Newfoundland  is  a  barren,  hilly  island,  of  which  the  interior  is  unknown.  Tne 
coast  abounds  with  fine  harbors.    It  is  a  region  of  frosts  and  fogs.    It  will  not 
produce  grain,  and  is  only  valuable  as  a  convenient  fishing  station.    The  popula- 
tion consists  chiefly  of  persons  concerned  in  tlie  fisheries,  and  is  \ery  variabh,-. 
They  reside  entirely  on  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island. 

St.  Johns,  is  the  capital;  a  place  of  great  resort  on  account  of  the  fisheries. 
LABRADOR. 

This  large  country  was  so  named  by  a  Porti;guese  navigator,  w  ho  first  discover- 
ed it.  In  the  inland  parts  there  were  American  Indians,  and  on  the  coast  Es- 
quimaux; but  the  former  have  nu)slly  retired  to  the  south,  and  even  the  latter  seem 
gradually  to  withdraw.  A  few  factories  were  the  only  European  establishments 
here,  till  the  ^Moravian  clergy  formed  little  settlements  at  Nain,  Okkak,  and  Hope- 
dale. 

So  far  as  examined,  the  ^ur/ccft  of  Labrador  is  generally  hilly,  and  even  moun- 
tainous. The  eastern  coast  exhibits  a  most  barren  and  iron-bound  appearance,  the 
rocky  mountains  rising  suddenly  from  the  sea;  and  is  lined  with  thousands  of  is- 
lands, abounding  with  the  eider  duck  and  other  sea-fowl.  /2iyers,  brooks,  lakes, 
and  ponds,  are  abundant,  rich  in  fisb,  and  frequented  by  innumerable  birds. 

In  the  interior,  the  air  is  milder,  there  are  many  trees,  and  some  symptoms  of 
fertility.  The  mountaineers  of  the  interior  resemtles  gypsies,  with  somen  hat  of 
French  features,  iVom  a  mixture  of  Canadian  blood.  'J'hey  live  in  a  kind  of  tent 
covered  with  deer  skin  and  birch  bark.  They  profess  to  be  Roman  Catholics, 
and  occasionally  visit  the  priests  at  Quebec. 

TERRITORY  OF   HUD  SOX 's  BAY. 

The  Hudson's  Baj  Company  claims  the  extensive  territories  on  the  west,  south, 
and  east  of  that  inland  sea,  supposed  to  extend  from  70^  to  llo-"  of  west  longitude; 
and  allowing  the  degree  only  30  miles,  the  length  will  be  1350  geograpliicral  miles, 
and  the  medial  breadth  about  350.  This  vast  region  is  rendered  barren  by  frost, 
and  is  onlv  important  on  account  of  the  valuable  furs  of  its  animals.  There  are 
some  fertile  tracts  on  the  southern  border. 

The  regions  on  the  west  of  Hudson's  Bay  have  been  called  New  North  and 
New  South  Wales;  while  that  on  the  east  is  styled  East  Main.  The  most  valua- 
ble settlements  a^re  in  the  vicinity  of  James's  Bay,  at  Albany-fort,  Moose-fort,  and 
East-Main  Factory.  To  the  w  est,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  extended  little 
farther  than  Hudson  House.  The  Bay  or  Sea  of  Hudson  commonly  presents  bold, 
rocky  shores;  but  at  intervals,  there  are  marshes  and  large  beaches.  Even  in 
latitude  57^,  the  winters  have  the  severity  of  the  Frozen  Regions,  already  de- 
cor i  lied,  (IT  765 — 7.)  T\\efish  in  Hudson's  Sea  are  far  from  numerous;  and 
the  whale  fishery  has  been  attempted  without  success.  The  quadrupeds  and 
birds  correspond  with  those  of  Labrador  and  Canada. 
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The  northern  natives  are  Esquimaux,  but  there  are  other  savages  in  the  south; 
and  the  factories  are  visited  by  several  tribes.  All  subsist  on  tlie  products  of 
nunting  and  fishing. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Whole  Territory,  2,500,000  sq.  m.  13,500,000  Inhab.  5  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
28  States  and  Ter's.  1,000,000  sq.  m.  12,700,000  Iiihab.  13  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  no. 

The  United  States  form  a  single  republic,  composed  of  twenty -four  sepa- 
rate states  and  several  territorial  governments,  together  with  an  extensive  terri- 
tory acquired  by  purchase,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  not  yet  divided 
and  scarcely  explored.  The  whole  cover  a  surface  of  two  millions  of  squai-e 
miles.  About  one  million  are  occupied  by  13,000,000  of  civilized  inhabitants; 
and  the  remainder  by  400,000  or  500,000  Indians,  in  a  savage  state. 

Under  the  head  of  North  America,  (page  72)  a  particular  description  of  the 
mountains,  geological  structure,  surface  and  waters  of  the  United  States,  has  al- 
ready been  given.  They  extend  from  the  Cold  Regions  on  the  north,  to  the  Tro- 
pical on  the  south,  and  their  productions  include  all  the  necessaries,  and  most  of 
theluxuriesof  these  climates.  (.See  IT  745,  754 — 8,and759.)  Theclimateof  the 
Cold  Region  is  rendered  milder  in  the  Eastern  States,  by-the  vicinity  of  the  sea 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  lakes  on  the  other,  and  by  the  low  latitude  in  which  it  is 
found  on  this  continent. 

The  Government  of  the  individual  states  is  described,  page  181,  and  that  of  the 
Union,  page  181-2.  A  view  of  religious  denominations  will  be  found,  page  187. 
The  state  of  learning  and  education  is  particularly  described,  page  200-2;  and 
Literary  Institutions,  page  209  to  211^ 

Thestateof  Agriculture,  and  its  variations  in  different  districts,  are  given  under 
that  head,  IT  1200  to  1207;  of  Roads,  IT  1221-5,  and  of  Cities,  IT  1240.  The 
state  of  Manufactures  and  Commerce  are  given  in  the  articles  on  those  subjects, 
and  are  more  fully  exhibited  in  the  tables  relating  to  these  subjects.  The  tables 
of  population  derived  from  the  census,  will  show  the  proportion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  each  state,  engaged  in  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures,  in  1820.* 

A  brief  exhibition  of  the  power  and  re^rources  of  the  United  States  was  given 
in  the  article  on  National  power.  No  nation  on  earth  has  advanced  so  rapidly  in 
population  and  improvements  during  the  same  period.  None  is  now  so  free  from 
all  obstacles  to  their  progress  in  knowledge,  arts,  and  national  wealtli.  Since 
1790,  their  shipping  has  increased  from  400,000  to  1,400,000  tons ;  and  the  exports 
from  20  to  70  millions  of  dollars,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  revenue  from 
the  customs.  Manufactures  have  also  been  advancing  rapidly.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod, their  population  has  increased  from  4,000,000  to  13,000,000,  or  generally  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  double  in  25  years. 

EASTERN  STATES. 
3IAINE. 

32,000  sq.  m.    399,000  Inhab.    12  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Maine  is  one  of  the  most  recently  settled  o(  the  Atlantic  States.  The  northern 
parts  are  still  almost  uninhabited. 

It  has  sill  the  characteristics  of  a  primitive  country,  before  described  (IT  158) 
-a  rugged  coast  indented  with  numerous  harbors — an  uneven  and  hilly  surface — 
a  hard  soil — and  numerous  lakes  and  streams,  not  well  adapted  for  navigation. 

Its  climate  is  cold,  but  healthy,  varying  in  moisture  according  to  its  distance 
from  tlie  sea.  A  large  part  of  it  is  still  covered  with /orcsifs.  Agriculture  is 
little  advanced.  Manufactures  are  few.  Its  extensive  seacoast  and  fine  harbors 
are  favorable  to  commerce,  and  it  has  been  the  fourth  state  in  the  Union  in  the 
quantity  of  its  shipping.  Its  forests  and  grazing  farms  furnish  the  chief  exports. 
The  enterprise  of  the  people  has  even  led  them  to  carry  cargoes  of  ice  to  the 
West  Indies,  which  have  proved  a  source  of  profit. 

Portland,  the  capital,  on  Casco  Bay,  is  a  large  town,wifh  a  fine  harbor.  It 
IS  among  the  first  seven  in  the  Union  in  the  amount  of  its  shipping. 

Eastport  is  a  commercial  place  and  military  post,  on  the  borders  of  New 
Brunswick. 


*  See  the  Atlas  for  Tables  relating  to  these  subjects. 
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Bathy  Hallotodl,  Machias,  Kennehunk,  and  Saco,  arc  the  principal  places 
of  trade. 

Brunswick,  on  the  Androscoggin,  is  tlie  seat  of  Bowdoin  College.  BangoTy 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Penobscot,  has  l^ecorne  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  state.  It  has  an  institution  combining  literary  and  theological  education. 
Waterville  has  a  Baptist  institution,  of  the  same  character. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
9,000  sq.  ms.  269,000  Inliab.  30  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
The  surface  of  New  Hampshire  is  level  on  the  coast.  In  the  interior,  it  rises 
into  hills  and  monntains,  which  give  it  a  rugged  character.  The  White  Moun- 
tains tower  above  all  the  peaks  of  the  Apalacliian  Chain,  and  serve  as  a  landmark 
to  vessels  at  a  great  distance  at  sea.  As  is  usual  in  mountainous  tracts,  it  abounds 
in  lakes  and  streams,  but  it  has  little  internal  navigation.  The  extent  of  its 
sea-coast  is  small. 

The  primitive  character  of  its  formation  renders  its  soil  generally  difficult  of 
tillage,  and  best  adapted  to  pasturage.  It  is  interspersed  with  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  tracts.  A  large  part  of  the  state  is  still  covered  with  forests.  The 
climate  is  cold,  but  equable  and  healthy. 

The  inhabitants  have  the  usual  industrj'  and  good  morals  of  New-England. 
Grazing  is  their  ch'\e{  employment,  and  the  products  .of  the  dairies,  forests,  and 
mines,  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Manufactures  are  not  much  advanced ; 
and  active  commerce  is  not  extensive. 

Concord,  the  seat  of  government,  is  a  flourishing  town  in  the  interior,  con- 
nected with  Boston  by  the  Middlesex  Canal.  Portsmouth,  on  the  Piscataqua 
River,  is  the  only  sea|)ort.  Its  harbor  is  line ;  it  is  open  at  all  seasons,  and  is  one 
of  the  naval  stations  of  the  United  States.    Dover  has  extensive  manufactories. 

At  Hanover,  is  Dartmouth  College,  a  respectable  and  flourishing  institution; 
and  at  Exeter,  Phillip's  Academy,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  in  the 
Btate.    Franconia  contains  some  of  the  best  iron  mines  in  the  United  States. 
VERMONT. 

10,000  sq.  ms.       280,000  Inhab.       28  Inluib.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Vermont  is  traversed  through  its  whole  extent  by  the  Green  3Iountains,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  They  render  the  whole  surface  uneven,  and  divide  it 
into  two  principal  declivities,  one  towards  Connecticut  River,  and  the  other 
towards  Lake  Champlain.  This  directs  the  intercourse  of  one  division  to  New 
England,  and  of  the  other  to  New  York  and  Canada.  The  northern  part  declines 
towards  the  St.  Lawrence,  into  which  the  waters  of  Lake  Memphremagog  flow. 
The  Green  Mountains  form  the  highest  part  of  the  Apalacliian  chain,  except 
the  White  Mountains.  The  streams  of  Vermont  are  not  large.  Most  of  the  state 
has  a  good  soil,  which  is  well  watered.  The  air  is  serene  and  healthy,  and  the 
climate  cold,  but  equable.    The  borrlers  of  Lake  Ciiamplain  are  subject  to  fevers. 

Agriculture  and  grazing  form  the  chief  em.ployments  of  the  people.  Manu- 
factures, except  those  of  a  coarse  kind  made  in  families,  are  chiefly  obtained 
from  abroad,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their  forests,  mines,  and  quarries  of 
marble,  and  for  their  cattle  and  horses. 

MoNTPELiER,  the  seat  of  government,  is  a  small  village,  in  a  little  circular  val- 
ley, on  the  Onion  River.  Burlington  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  beauti- 
fully situated' on  Lake  Cham|3l,iin.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Middlebury,  on  the  Otter  River,  has  a  college,  having  a  medical  school  con- 
nected with  it,  at  Castletou.  It  contains  a  tine  quarry  of  marble.  Vergennes 
is  at  the  head  of  Navigation  on  the  Otter  River,  below  Middlebm-y.  Beri' 
nington  is  one  of  the  o!  lest  towns  in  the  state,  and  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  a 
party  of  Hessians  from  Burguoyne's  army,  in  1777. 

Windsor  and  Brattleborough  are  flourishing  towns  on  the  Connecticut  River. 
3IASSACHUSETTS. 
7,200  sq.  ms.       610,000  Inhab.        85  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  Massachusetts  is  greatly  diversified.  The  coast  is  indented  with 
a  number  of  bays.  The  eastern  portions  are  uneven — the  western,  very  hilly  and 
mountainous:  and  the  vale  of  the  Connecticut  River,  level.    The  soil  is  equally 
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diversified.  On  the  coast  it  is  generally  sandy  or  stony,  but  in  the  interior,  fer- 
tile. The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy  in  the  interior.  On  the  coast,  it  is  rendered 
dainp  and  unpleasant  during  some  parts  of  the  year,  by  north-east  winds. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  settled  state  in  New-England,  and  now  has  a  more 
dense  population  than  any  other  in  the  Union. 

Agriculture  has  been  more  attended  to  in  this  state  than  in  most  others. — 
Manufactures  are  flourishing,  and  considerable  quantities  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles are  exported.  Its  commerce  and  fisheries  extend  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Although  one  of  the  smallest  states,  it  ranks  first  except  New-York  in  com- 
merce, and  among  the  first  in  manufactures  and  wealth.  Its  citizens  are  distin- 
guished for  their  enterprise  and  public  spirit.  Its  schools  and  literaiy  institutions 
rank  among  the  best  in  the  Union. 

Massachusetts  abounds  in  flourishing  towns  and  villages.  Boston  is  the  cap- 
ital, and  indeed  the  chief  city  of  New-England  in  commerce,  population,  and 
wealth.  No  city  of  the  United  States  is  more  distinguished  for  its  literary  and 
humane  institutions,  and  it  is  second  only  to  New-York  in  commerce.  It  has  a 
fine  harbor,  adorned  with  a  number  of  inlands,  and  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and 
highly  cultivated  country.  Charlestoivn  is  a  flourishing  town,  opposite  to  Bos- 
ton, forming  in  effect  one  of  its  suburbs.    It  contains  the  State  Prison. 

Cambridge,  four  miles  distant,  is  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  already  des- 
cribed, with  which  a  medical  institution  in  Boston  is  connected. 

Salem  is  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  place,  the  second  in  New-England,  and  the 
eighth  in  the  United  States,  in  the  extent  of  its  commerce.  It  is  distinguished 
for  the  extent  of  its  trade  with  the  East  Indies.  Beverly,  opposite  to  Salem,  on 
the  same  harbor,  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery;  and  this  is  the  princi- 
pal employment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  and  Gloucester .  Neio-Bed- 
ford  and  Nantucket  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  Newbury- 
port  is  the  third  commercial  place  in  the  state;  and  has  a  good  harbor,  but 
difficult  of  access.  Plymouth  has  considerable  trade,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 
tlie  landing  place  of  the  first  settlers  of  New-England.  The  "forefather's  rock," 
as  it  is  styled,  on  which  tliey  landed,  has  been  removed  from  the  shore  to  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

Worcester,  Northampton,  and  Springfield,  are  flourishing  places  in  the  in- 
terior. Lowell,  IValtham,  and  Fall  River,  are  flourishing  manufacturing 
towns.  Lowell  is  among  the  largest  towns  in  the  state.  Lynn,  near  Boston,  is 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  shoes,  and  for  its  fine  sea-beach  at  Nahant.  IVil- 
Hamstown,  in  tiie  north-western  corner  of  the  state,  is  the  seat  of  Williams'  Col- 
lege, and  Amherst,  near  Connecticut  river,  of  Amherst  College.  Andover, 
Dortli  of  Boston,  has  an  academy  and  theological  school  of  celebrity. 

CONNECTICUT. 

4,700  sq.  m.       297,000  Inhab.       63  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  ra. 

The  surface  of  Connecticut  is  various,  but  generally  uneven,  rising  into  moun- 
tains in  the  north-western  parts.  The  soil  of  the  Connecticut  valley  is  verv  fine. 
That  of  the  sea-shore  is  in  some  parts  sandy,  or  stony  and  barren.  The  state  has 
generally  the  hard  soil  of  a  primitive  region,  but  is  rendered  productive  by  care- 
ful cultivation. 

The  climate  of  the  coast  is  variable  and  moist;  the  interior  is  more  equable. 

The  people  are  distinguished  for  ingenuity,  and  persevering  industry.  Tillage 
is  conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  skill.  Grazing  is  however  the  chief 
occupation.  Manufactures  are  carried  on  extensively  for  exportation  ;  especially 
those  of  cotton,  wood,  and  metals.  The  coasting  trade  in  provisions,  cattle,  &c. 
is  considerable,  particularly  with  New-York  and  the  southern  states.  lis  foreign 
commerce  is  carried  on  principally  through  New  York,  and  many  of  its  vessels 
and  seamen  sail  from  that  port,  on  foreign  voyages.  Although  one  of  the  three 
smallest  states  in  the  Union,  it  is  superior  to  several  of  the  larger  ones  in  exports, 
manufactures  and  wealth.  This  state  has  been  much  distinguished  for  its  men 
of  genius  and  learning,  and  for  the  general  regularity  and  good  order  of  the  people. 

New  Haven  and  Hartford  are  alternately  the  seats  of  the  legislature. 
New  Haven  is  a  beautiful  town,distingTibhed  for  itscolicge.  Its  harbor  is  not 
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good,  but  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce.  Hartford  is  a  flourishing  town, 
both  in  trade  and  manufactures.  It  is  the  seat  of  Washington  College;  of  tlie 
American  Asylum,  the  first  institution  established  in  the  country  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb;  and  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  designed  for  the  whole  state. 

New-London  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  coast,  and  is  engaged  in  the 
whale  and  seal  fisheries.  Norwich  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  die  Thames 
River,  which  empties  at  New-London,  and  is  the  seat  of  considerable  manufac- 
tures and  trade.  Middletown  is  a  beautiful  town  30  miles  from  the  Sound, 
which  has  a  good  share  of  foreign  commerce,  and  extensive  manufactures.  It 
contains  the  Wesleyan  University. 

Fairfield  has  a  good  harbor  and  some  trade.  Litchfield,  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
ty of  the  same  name,  hasa  number  of  factories,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  law-school. 
Stafford,  east  of  Hartford,  is  celebrated  for  its  chalybeate  mineral  springs. 

RHODE  ISLAXD. 
1,350  sq.  m.       97,000  Inhab.       72  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m, 
Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest  state  in  tiie  L'nion.   It  consists  chiefly  of  the  shores 
and  islands  of \arraganset  Bay,  which  opens  the  navigation  to  every  part  of  it. 

The  surface  in  the  southern  part  is  level,  sandy,  and  sterile;  in  the  northern, 
liilly.  The  islands,  and  some  portion  of  the  coast,  are  remarkably  beautiful  and 
fertile. 

Agriculture  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  except  in  the  islands,  which  have 
been  styled  the  garden  of  !\ew-EngIand.    Grazing  is  an  important  occupation. 

lu  proportion  to  its  population,  this  state  has  more  extensive  manufactures 
than  any  other.  Its  commerce  is  also  considerable,  but  chiefly  with  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Providence  is  die  third  town  in  New-England  in  population,  and  among 
the  first  in  commerce.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  university,  and  the  numerous 
factories  at  the  village  of  Paivtucket,  which  lies  within  its  bounds. 

Neicport  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world;  but  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  commerce.  Bristol  is  a  flourishing  place  of  trade.  These  tliree  towns 
comprise  half  the  population  of  the  state. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

NEVr-YORK. 

46,000  sq.  m.        1,913,000  Inha!).       42  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  northern  parts  of  New-York  have  a  rugged  sujface,a.  sterile  soiV,  and  a 
cold  climate.  The  eastern  partake  of  the  character  of  the  New-England  States. 
The  western,  including  the  valley  of  the  3Iohawk,  belong  to  the  great  secondary 
region,  and  have  the  usual  level  and  fertile  character  of  this  formation.  They 
abound  in  lakes,  and  have  a  milder,  but  less  healthy  climate,  than  the  eastern  parts 

The  great  canal  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie,  which  distinguishes 
New-York,  combined  with  the  Hudson,  the  great  lakes  on  the  north,  and  Lake 
Champlain  on  the  east,  give  this  state  such  advantages  for  inland  navigation 
as  are  enjoyed  by  few  others  in  the  Union. 

The  people  of  New  York  are  enterprising  and  industrious,  and  improvements 
in  roads,  canals,  institutions  for  education  and  other  public  objects,  are  advancing 
with  great  rapidity. 

Agriculture  is  skilfully  conducted,  and  its  products  are  abundant  and  excel- 
lent. In  the  west,  they  are  chiefly  those  of  tillage;  and  in  the  east,  of  grazing. 
Manufactures  are  extensive  and  flourishing.  The  commerce,  bodi  internal  and 
foreign,  is  of  great  importance,  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  city  of  New  York 
is  indeed  the  seat  of  commerce  for  New-Jersey,  and  a  considerable  part  of  New- 
England,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States 
pass  through  this  city.  It  is  the  richest,  most  populous,  and  most  commercial 
state  in  the  Union,  and  one  of  the  laigest. 

Albany,  the  seat  of  government,  is  a  flourishing  city.  It  is  finely  situated  for 
trade,  near  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson,  and  at  the  point  of  union  of  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  New-York  is  the  commercial  capital  of  this  state. 
It  is  the  most  populous  city  in  the  United  States,  and  among  the  first  commercial 
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cities  in  the  world.  Its  harbor  is  excellent,  and  open  at  all  seasons.  The  scenery 
around  is  very  fine.  Brooklyn,  opposite  New  York,  is  now  the  third  city  in 
population. 

Hudson  is  28  miles  below  Albany,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation.  It  is  the  seat 
of  considerable  manufactures  and  commerce.  Troy,  next  to  Albany,  is  the  largest 
inland  town  in  the  state,  and  at  the  head  of  natural  navigation  on  tiie  river.  IVa- 
terford  and  Lansingburgh,  villages  above  this,  have  now  a  sloop  navigation  by 
means  of  a  canal.  S'cAenec^adt/ is  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  Union  College. 
Newburgh,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Caiskill, -dre  considerable  towns  on  the  Hudson. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  state,  new  towns  have  sprung  up  and  increased  in 
population,  commerce,  and  wealth,  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  rivalled  ;  and  the  style 
of  building  and  mode  of  living  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  older  settle- 
ments. Rochester  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  near  ihe  lakes,  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures. Utica,  Rome,  and  Canandaigua  are  large  and  flourishing  places.  Buf- 
falo is  the  centre  of  trade  for  a  large  tract  of  country.  SackeVs  Harbor  was  the 
naval  station  of  L.  Ontario,  during  the  late  war.  Auburnh  the  seat  of  the  stale 
prison  and  of  a  Presbyterian  theological  seminary ;  Clinton,  of  Hamilton  College ; 
Geneva,  of  Geneva  College;  and  Hamiltvn,  ofa  Baptist  Theological  Institution, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

47,000  sq.  ms.    1,348,000  Inhab.    28  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Pennsylvania  is  an  important  and  wealthy  state,  distinguished  for  its  agriculture* 
manufactures  and  internal  improvements.  It  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by 
the  Ajjalachian  chain,  which  is  here  divided  into  several  ridges,  and  gives  a  moun- 
tainous character  to  tlie  middle  section  of  the  state.  The  south-eastern  and 
north-western  parts  are  level  or  undulating.  The  natural  inland  navigation  is  not 
good,  and  most  of  the  internal  trade  has  hitherto  been  by  ordinary  land  carriage; 
but  several  important  canals  and  railroads  have  been  made,  which  greatly  in- 
crease its  commercial  advantages. 

The  valleys  between  the  ridges,  and  the  level  country,  have  a  fertile  soil,  pro- 
ducing grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  every  description,  in  abundance.  This  state 
is  rich  in  iron  ore  and  marble;  and  beds  of  coal  abound,  both  in  the  western  and 
north-eastern  portions.  The  climate  varies  from  the  cold  of  New-England  on  the 
north,  to  the  mildness  of  JIaryland  and  Virginia  on  the  south.  It  is  generally  tem- 
perate and  salubrious,  but  liable  to  sudden  ciianges. 

The  agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Union,  and  the  land  is  chiefly  devoted  to  tillage.  It  is  next  to  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Fthode  Island,  in  the  proportion  of  its  population  engaged  is 
manufactures.  The  amount  produced  is  \ery  great,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Its  foreign  commerce  is  not  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  Ftaie;  but  there  is 
an  extensive  internal  trade  with  the  neighboring  regions  and  tlie  Western  States. 

Harrisburg,  the  seat  of  governmer)t,  is  a  pleasant  town  on  the  Susquehar>. 
nah.  Philadelphia  is  the  couimercial  capital,  and  the  only  seaport.  It  is  the 
second  city  in  the  Union  in  population,  and  the  first  in  manufactures.  Its  inland 
trade  is  extensive,  and  its  market  is  said  to  be  unrivalled.  It  is  also  distinguisli- 
ed  for  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  and  has  the  first  medical  school  in  the 
United  States. 

Lancaster  is  a  large  inland  town,  with  flourishing  manufactures  and  trade. 
Pittsburgh,  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  is  the  sec- 
ond city  in  population,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  western  part  of  the  state.  It  i« 
distinguished  for  the  coal  beds  in  its  vicinity,  which  supply  fuel  for  numerous  man- 
ufactories; and  it  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  wiih  the  Western  States. 

Easton,  on  the  Delaware,  is  the  chief  seat  of  trade  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  state.  IVilkesbarre  is  the  largest  town  except  Easton,  in  the  northern  part, 
and  is  admired  for  its  beautiful  situation.  Carlisle  is  the  seat  of  Dickinson  col- 
lege. Bedford,  on  the  Juniata,  and  York,  on  the  Susquehannah,  are  noted  for 
mineral  springs.  Erie  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  beautifully  situated  oa 
Lake  Erie.    Meadville  is  the  seat  of  a  college. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 
7,800  sq.  ms.    320,000  Inhab.    41  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  sonthe7'n  part  of  New-Jersey  is  level,  sandy  and  barren;  and  thinly  pop- 
ulated. Tlie  northern  parts  arenig;jedand  mountainous,  but  productive  in  grain 
The  middle  region  is  level  or  undulating,  and  extremely  fertile.  It  is  well  culti- 
vated ;  and  abounds  in  villages  and  towns,  which  are  the  great  thoroughfare  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  states. 

The  climate  varies,  like  that  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  latitude  and  elevation; 
but  is  more  moist,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  There  are  iniportant  mines  of 
bog  iron  on  the  coast,  and  of  iron  stone  in  the  northern  parts. 

Agriculture  is  well  conducted,  and  the  state  produces  large  supplies  of  vegeta- 
bles and  other  products  of  the  farm,  for  the  markets  of  Philadeljjhia  and  New- 
York,  as  well  as  considerable  quantities  of  grain.  The  cider  of  New  Jersey  is 
peculiarly  fine.  Great  industry  is  also  exhibited  in  manufactures;  and  although 
this  state  is  among  the  smallest  in  the  Union,  it  is  among  the  first  in  the  amount 
of  its  manufactures,  and  in  wealth.  From  the  flatness  of  its  coast,  it  has  no  good 
seaport;  and  almost  all  its  commerce  is  carried  on  through  Philadelphia  and 
New-York. 

Trentox,  the  seat  of  government,  is  at  the  head  of  the  tide  navigation  on  the 
Delaware.  Its  manufactures  and  trade  are  considerable.  Newark  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  State.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures  and  internal  trade; 
and  is  celebrated  for  tlie  excellence  of  its  cider.  Elizabethtown  is  a  flourishing 
town  six  miles  from  it,  the  oldest  in  the  state.  New-Erunswick  is  the  channel 
of  trade  from  the  inland  counties  to  New  York,  and  the  seat  of  Rutgers  College. 

Princeton  has  an  elevated  and  healthy  situation,  and  is  distinguished  for  its 
college  and  theological  seminary.  Morristown  is  the  principal  place  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  Schooley's  Mounta  in  is  noted  fur  its  mineral  spring. 
Patterson  is  celebrated  for  the  falls  of  the  Passaick  River,  which  are  the  seat  of 
important  manufacturing  establishments.  Burlington  and  Salem,  on  the  Dela- 
v/are  River,  were  among  the  earliest  settlements  in  the  state. 

DELAWARE. 

2,100  sq.  ms.  76,000  Inhabitants.    36  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Delaware  is  the  smallest  state,  except  Rhode  Island,  in  the  union.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  level  and  gently  undulating,  and  is  crossed  by  numerous  streams. 
The  soil  is  generally  rich,  except  a  sandy  portion  on  the  borders  of  Maryland. 
The  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  Penn?ylvania.  - 

Agriculture  employs  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  and  wheat  is  the  most 
i.mportant  product.  The  southern  part  is  chiefly  devoted  to  grazing.  There  are 
a  number  of  celebrated  flour  mills,  powder  mills,  and  other  extensive  manufaC' 
turing  establishments  in  this  state,  most  of  which  are  on  the  Brandywine  CVeek 
The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  through  Philadelphia;  but  the  coasting  trade  is  of 
some  importance. 

Dover  is  the  seat  of  government.  IVilmington  is  a  large  town  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  and  a  place  of  Considerable  trade  and  manufactures.  Newcastle  is 
also  a  flourishing  town.    Lewistown  has  extensive  salt  works. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

MARYLAND. 

10,000  sq.  ms.    447,000  Inhab.    45  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

This  state  is  penetrated  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  its  numerous  branches 
The  eastern  shore,  and  the  tracts  lying  on  the  bay,  area  flat  alluvion.  The  west- 
ern parts  enter  the  mountainous  and  primitive  region.  The  Potomac  furnishes  an 
inland  navigation  to  the  most  western  portions  of  the  state.  A  part  of  the  alluvion 
is  sandy,  but  the  soil  is  generally  rich,  and  produces  the  finest  wheat  and  tobacco. 

The  climate  is  so  mild,  that  cotton  is  raised  for  domestic  use,  and  the  southern 
cmmtries  are  quite  warm.  The  low  tracts,  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  tlit 
state,  are  moist  and  unhealthy. 

Agriculture  is  conducted  with  much  skill  in  the  northern  pans,  and  furnishes  ali 
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the  proflucts  of  temperate  climates.  Manufactures  are  not  carried  on  exY^n- 
sivelv,  except  in  a  few  portions  of  the  state.  The  exports  of  productions,  and  the 
foreigii*commcrce,  are  considerable. 

Annapolis,  the  seat  of  government,  is  a  small  town  on  the  bay,  with  some 
trade.  Baltimore,  the  commercial  capital,  is  on  a  bay  running  up  from  the  Pa- 
tapsco  River.  It  is  divided  by  a  small  stream,  into  two  parts — the  town  and 
Fell's  Point.  The  latter  is  the  principal  seat  of  commercial  business,  which  is  in 
a  floiu  isiiing  state. 

Frederickstown  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  next  to  Baltimore.  Havre 
de  Grace  is  situated  on  the  principal  ferry,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susciuehannah 
River. 

VIRGINIA. 

66,000  sq.  ms.       1,211,000  Inhab.       18  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Virginia  is  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  populous  slates  in  the  Union.  The 
Apalachian  Chain  covers  the  whole  middle  section  witii  its  ridges,  and  gives  it  a 
rugged  surface.  The  country  east  of  the  mountains  descends  gradually  to  the 
flat  and  sandy  alluvion  of  the  coast.  The  district  west  of  the  mountains  is  hilly. 

The  soil  varies  very  much — sandy  and  sterile  on  the  coast — extremely  fertile 
on  the  banks  of  rivers— and  productive  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alleganies. 

The  climate  is  equally  varied — hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy  in  the  lower  alluvial 
country — and  cool  and  salubrious  among  the  mountains.  This  state  has  the  most 
valuable  proc?uc/io«s  of  Temperate  Regions;  and  the  southern  part  has  some  be- 
longing to  the  Warm  Regions.  Virginia  is  also  rich  in  iron,  coal,  and  other 
minerals  of  value. 

Agriculture  is  not  well  conducted,  except  among  the  mountains.  Wheat  and 
tobacco  are  the  principal  products.  The  rf,.anufaclures  are  chiefly  domestic,  ex- 
cept those  of  metals.  The  exports  are  valuable ;  but  commerce  employs  only  a 
small  part  of  the  population. 

Richmond  is  the  largest  town  and  the  seat  of  government,  at  the  head  of  ship 
navigation  on  the  James  River.  Its  favorable  situation  for  trade  in  the  centre  of 
the  state,  and  the  valuable  coal  mines  in  its  vicinity,  render  it  a  Nourishing  place. 

Williamsburg  was  the  former  metropolis,  and  is  the  seat  of  William  and  Mary 
College.  Norfolk,  on  Elizal^eth  River,  is  the  principal  seat  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  a  flourishing  city.  There  is  a  naval  station  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  River.  'Petersburg  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  both  iiitornal  and  for- 
eign. Fredericksburg  is  also  flourishing.  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  is  the  chan- 
nel of  a  great  deal  of  business.  Yorktown  is  celebrated  for  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis,  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Charlottesville  is  the  seat  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  and  Lexington  of  Washington  College.  Prince  Edward 
County  contains  the  flourishing  college  of  Hauiden  Sidney. 

DISTRICT    OF  COLUMBIA. 
100  sq.  ms.       .39,000  Inhab.       39  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
This  is  a  small  district,  ten  miles  square,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac, 
which  was  ceded  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  states  of  Virgi- 
nia and  JMaryland.    It  contains  the  city  of  Washington,  with  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria. 

Washington  is  laid  out  on  an  extensii'e  and  regular  plan,  as  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  yet  closely  built,  and  the  clusters  of 
houses,  with  large  vacant  spots,  appear  like  a  number  of  villages.  The  public 
buildings  are  magnificent.  It  is  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on  the  Potomac, 
and  has  an  extensive  navy-yard,  at  which- the  largest  ships  can  lie.  It  contains 
the  Columbian  College. 

Georgetown,  two  miles  distant,  is  a  considerable  place  of  trade,  and  has  a 
Catholic  College.    Alexandria  is  a  laige  and  flourishing  commercial  town. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 
50,000  sq.  ms.       737,000  Inhab.       15  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

North  Caroli  na  is  divided  into  the  low  and  sandy  alluvion  on  the  coast  the 

middle  country  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alleganies — and  the  high  country  among 
these  mountains.  Its  coast  is  flat,  and  lined  with  sand-bars  and  islands".  It  is 
•furnished  with  numerous  sounds  and  inlets,  but  has  no  good  harbors. 
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The  «ot7  varies  with  the  geological  character;  but  is  generally  unproductrvc 
except  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  and  among  the  mountains.  The  climate  is 
nniieahhy  in  the  low  country;  but  very  agreeable  in  the  elevated  tracts.  It  pro- 
duces the  crops  both  of  the  northern  and  southern  states.  Its  gold  mines  are  verv 
valuable. 

The  people  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  raising  of  grain,  rice,  and  cc^ton. 
In  the  pine-barrens,  large  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  are  made.  The 
manufactures  of  this  state  are  chiefly  domestic.  Its  commerce  is  limited,  for 
want  of  good  harbors;  and  there  is  no  considerable  seaport. 

Ralkigh,  the  capital,  is  a  handsome  town  on  llie  borders  of  the  high  country. 
Chapel  Hill,  27  miles  from  Raleigh,  contains  the  university  of  the  state.  New- 
bern  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  and  has  considerable  trade.  Fayetteville 
at  the  head  of  boat  navigation  on  Cape  Fear  River,  is  next  in  size;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  commercial  places.  Wilmington,  34  miles  from  the  sea,  is 
tJie  chief  port  for  shipping.  Edenton  is  a  village  welt  situated  for  trade. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
33,000  sq.  ms.       581,000  Inhab.       18  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

This  state  resembles  North  Carolina,  in  surface  and  soil.  Its  climate  is 
warmer.  Northern  vegetables  and  fruits  do  not  flourish,  except  in  the  elevated 
tracts.  Its  productions  are  chiefly  cotton  and  rice ;  and  the  culture  of  these 
forms  the  principal  source  of  wealth,  and  produces  a  large  amount  of  valuable  ex- 
ports. Manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic.  Most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by 
ships  from  other  states ;  yet  this  state  has  a  large  share  of  commerce  and  wealth, 

Columbia  is  the  seat  of  government,  in  a  healihy,  agreeable  ^situation  on  the 
River  Congaree.  It  contains  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  Charleston  is 
the  commercial  capital,  and  tlie  only  city  of  considerable  size  in  the  state.  It  is 
situated  on  a  low  peninsula  between  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,  which  form  a  fine 
harbor  at  their  junction.  It  is  a  place  of  importance  for  commerce  and  wealth; 
and  the  largest  city  except  Baltimore,  in  the  Southern  States.  Georgetown  is  a 
place  of  trade  also,  but  its  situation  is  unhealthy.  Camden  has  an  extensive  in- 
land trade.  Beaufort,  situated  on  an  island,  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the 
state.  Eutaw  Springs  is  a  small  stream  falling  into  the  Santee,  north  of  Charles- 
ton, celebrated  for  an  important  battle,  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

GEORGIA. 

60,000  sq.  ms.       516,000  Inhab.       8  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Georgia  resembles  the  Carolinas  in  its  surface  and  soil.  The  high  country 
is  not  so  extensive  or  elevated,  but  the  soil  is  strong  and  productive  in  graii>. 
The  middle  country  is  fertile.  In  the  south,  the  climate  is  sufficiently  warm  to 
produce  the  sugar-cane.    It  is  the  most  thinly  settled  of  all  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  cultivation  of  cottou  is  very  profitable,  antl  employs  almost  all  the  people, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  branches  of  agriculture.  Indigo  was  formerly  an  im- 
portant product  of  this  state;  but  is  now  genei-«!ly  neglected.  Domestic  manu- 
factures me  considerable.  The  commerce  is  extensive,  but  chiefly  carried  on  by 
northern  ships.  The  gold  mines  in  the  northerjj  part  of  Georgia  are  very  pro 
ductive. 

MiLLEDGEViLLE,  the  seat  of  government,  is  a  thriving  town.  Savannah  ig 
the  comaiercial  capital,  and  has  extensive  trade.  Augusta  is  an  important  seat 
of  inland  trade,  at  the  falls  of  the  Savannah  River.  Darien,  on  the  coast,  is  a 
place  of  some  trade.  St.  Mary's  has  a  good  harbor,  and  some  commerce  also. 
Athens  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Georgia.  Macon  is  a  flourishing  town 
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ALABAMA. 

50,000  sq.  ms.       309,000  Inhab.       6  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Alabama  resembles  Georgia  in  surface  and  climate,  except  that  the  southera 
portion  extends  farther  into  the  Tropical  Region. 

The  soil  of  this  state  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
cotton.  The  northern  part  lies  in  the  vale  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the 
northern  and  central  regions  enjoy,  from  their  elevation,  a  fine,  healthy  climate 
The  southern  part  is  frequently  visited  by  malignant  fevers. 

This  state  is  thinly  settled.  It  ie  almost  devoted  to  the  culture  of  cotton.  An 
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extensive  commerce  is  carried  on  in  this  article,  from  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Tuscaloosa,  the  seat  of  s^overnment,  is  a  new  and  small  settlement,  contain- 
ing the  State  University.  Mobile  was  the  first  settled  town  in  Alabama,  and  is 
the  principal  seat  of  its  commerce.  Blakely,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Mobile  Bay, 
is  also  a  place  of  trade.  Huntsville  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  the  principal  in 
the  vale  of  the  Tennessee.    Florence,  on  the  Tennessee,  is  also  flourishing. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

50,000  sq.  ms.    136,000  Inhab.    3  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  greater  part  of  Mississippi  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  descends  towards  it.  The  southern  portion  is  flat;  the  northern,  elevated 
and  wiiving.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  like  that  of  Alabama,  and  the  climate  simi- 
lar. The  population  is  thinner  than  that  of  any  state  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Cotton  is  here  also  the  chief  article  of  cuUure,  and  a  source  of  wealth.  Grain 
and  provisions  are  brought  from  the  states  on  the  Ohio.  JManufactur es  are  few, 
and  the  only  commerce  is  in  cotton,  provisions,  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Jackson,  on  Pearl  River,  is  the  seat  of  government.  Natchez  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  state,  and  t!ie  only  place  of  mucli  trade.  Its  exports  of  cotton,  and 
the  passage  of  steam-boats  to  and  from  IVevv-Orleans,  render  it  a  place  of  consider- 
able business.  At  Washington  is  Jefferson  College.  Gibson  Port,  on  Bayou 
Pierre,  has  a  considerable  trade. 

LOUISIANA. 

48,000  sq.  ms.    215,000  Inhab.    5  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Louisiana  is  a  low,  level  tract,  forming  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  cros- 
sed in  every  direction  by  the  outlets  and  branches  of  the  river,  and  has  numerous 
swamps  formed  by  its  inundation.  For  30  miles  from  the  mouth,  the  land  is  a 
continued  morass.  The  banks  are  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  countiy;  and 
levees,  or  dikes,  are  necessary  to  protect  it  from  the  floods.  These  sometimeg 
give  way,  and  great  devastation  is  pioduced.  One-fifth  of  the  state  is  occupied 
by  vast  prairies,  which  feed  and  fatten  large  numbers  of  cattle. 

The  soil  of  Louisiana  is  proverliially  fertile,  like  that  of  Egypt,  from  the  effects 
of  the  annual  inundations.  Its  climate  is  that  of  the  Hot  Regions,  which  permits 
vegetation  ihrougliout  the  year.  Its  productions  include  some  of  the  most  valua- 
ble tropical  vegetables  and  fi  uits. 

Sugar  and  cotton  are  the  principal  articles  of  culture.  The  state  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  upper  country  for  grain.  Manufactures  are  principally  ob- 
tained from  abroad.  The  commerce  is  extensive,  embracing  the  products  and 
supplies  of  almost  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 

New-Orleans,  the  capital,  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
18  the  centre  of  this  trade.  Steam-boats  are  continually  employed  in  transporting 
the  produce  of  the  upper  states,  and  the  imports  of  this  city.  Its  situation  ia 
very  low,  and  its  climate  very  unhealthy  for  strangers,  especially  in  the  warra 
season;  but,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  it  is  likely  to  become  one  of 
the  most  important  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  contains  a  college. 
The  inhabitants  of  New-Orleans,  and  indeed  of  Louisiana,  are  chiefly  French ;  and 
the  French  language  is  most  in  use. 

There  are  no  other  towns  of  importance.  Madisonville,  on  Lake  Ponchar- 
train,  is  the  seat  of  a  navy-yard.  Alexandria,  Opelousas,  and  Baton- Rouge^ 
are  thriving  places.  Natchitoches  is  the  most  western  settlement  of  the  United 
States.    Jackson  has  a  college. 

OHIO. 

40,000  sq.  ms.  937,000  Inhab.  23  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  ni. 
The  surface  of  Ohio  is  generally  level,  and  is  no  where  mountainous.  On  the 
borders  of  the  Ohio  valley  it  is  hilly  and  irregular.  The  soil  is  uncommonly  fertile, 
and  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  grain  and  maize.  The  climate  in  the  south  is  so 
mild,  that  cattle  require  little  attention  in  the  winter;  and  are  frequently  left 
witliout  shelter.    The  noriAcrnjjarfs  have  a  colder  climate. 
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Agriculture  is  pursued  with  great  industry  and  success.  Lar^e  numbers  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  swine,  are  raised  in  the  woods  and  prairies,  a"d  form  a  part  of 
riie  exports.  Orchards  riourish  here.  Manufactures  are  more  advanced  tlian 
in  any  region  west  of  the  mountains;  and  some  of  the  articles  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  of  x4merican  manufacture.  The  trade  of  this  state  is  important;  and 
it  is  the  channel  of  commerce  between  the  western  and  the  Atlantic  States.  It 
has  increased  in  population  and  wealth  with  wonderful  rapidity.  In  1790,  It 
contained  3,000  inhabitants;  in  1800,45,000;  and  in  1830,  937,000. 

CoLUMBCS,  the  seat  of  government,  is  a  new  settlement.  Cincinnati'xs  a  hand- 
some and  flourishing  city,  the  largest  except  IVew-Orleans,  west  of  the  mountains. 
It  has  a  college  and  medipal  institution,  and  a  theological  seminary,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  wealth,  and  refinement. 

Steubenville  is  one  of  the  largest  places,  next  to  this,  and  has  important  manu- 
factures. Chilicofhe  is  among  the  largest  towns  of  tlie  state.  Marietta  is  one 
of  the  oldest  settlements  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  ancient  forts  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. Zanesville  is  a  flourishing  town  on  die  Muskingum  River.  Cleaveland 
is  the  principal  town  on  Lake  Erie.  Athens  is  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  University, 
Hudson  of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  Oxford  of  Miami  College,  and  Gam- 
bier  of  Kenyon  College. 

34,000  sq.  ms.    343,000  Inhab.    10  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  Indiana  is  uneven  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  River;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  state  consists  of  extensive  plains  covered  with  forests,  and  of 
prairies.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  generally 
healthful;  but  the  low  districts  are  subject  to  fevers. 

The  rivers  of  this  state  furnish  an  extensive  inland  navigation;  and  its  con- 
Bections  with  the  lakes  on  the  north,  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  south,  give  k 
peculiar  advantages  for  trade.  Between,  1800  and  1830,  the  population  increas- 
ed from  5,600  to  343,000. 

Agriculture  is  w  ell  conducted, and  its  products  are  abundant.  Manufactures 
are  yet  in  infancy.  The  principal  exports  are  grain,  provisions,  cattle  and  lumber. 

Indianapolis,  the  capital,  isa  iiourisliing  townat  the  head  of  steam  boat  navi- 
gation on  the  White  River.  Vincei\nes,  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  is  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  trade.  New  Albany  and  Madison  (which  contains  a  teach- 
er's seminary)  are  also  flourishing  places.  Bloomington  contains  Indiana  Col- 
lege, and  South  Hanover  a  College  and  Theological  seminary.  Vevay  is  a 
Swiss  settlement,  at  which  wine  is  made. 

ILLINOIS. 

59,000  sq.  ms.  157,000  Inhab.  3  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
Illinois  is  remarkably  level ;  and  more  than  half  its  surface  is  covered  with 
prairies.  Its  soil  is  excellent,  but  some  parts  are  rendered  unproductive  by  the 
■want  of  water.  It  contains  very  valuable  mines  of  lead,  and  abounds  in  coal. 
The  climate  is  yarious  in  ditterent  parts;  but  is  moist  and  unhealthy  in  many 
districts.  It  is  well  adapted  to  cotton  and  vines  in  tlie  south,  and  grain  in  the 
Horth. 

The  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  their  branches,  and  Lake  Michigan,  furnish  ex- 
tensive channels  of  trade;  and  Illinois  is  rapidly  advancing  in  population  and 
improvements.  ,4°-7'ieu/fitre  is  very  productive,  and  cattle  are  raised  in  great 
numbers.  Among  the  manufactures,  are  lead,  castor  oil,  and  salt,  which  is 
made  in  great  quantities  at  Shawneetown.  The  principal  exports  are  cattle, 
provisions,  and  grain. 

Vandalia  is  the  seat  of  government.  Edwardsville  is  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance. Karkarkus  and  Cahokia  are  old  French  settlements,  in  a  flourishing 
itate.  Galena  is  important  for  its  lead  mines;  and  Chicago  for  its  trade  on  the 
lakes.  A  college  is  established  at  Jacksonville;  and  several  literary  institutions 
at  Allan,  on  the  ^Mississippi. 

KENTUCKY. 

40,000  sq.  ms.    637,000  Inhab.    17  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
The  surface  of  Kentucky  is  uneven,  spreading  into  plains  on  the  west  and 
rising  into  mountains  on  the  east.    The  limestone  on  which  it  is  based  abounds 
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in  chasms  and  caves,  which  absorb  the  streams  of  some  districts  in  the  summer. 
The  rains  generally  flow  in  deep  channels,  with  rocky  banks,  sometimes  300 
feet  higli,  wliich  render  ihe  scenery  very  fine.  The  50i7  is  generally  rich.  The 
climate  is  agreeable  and  healthful,  except  on  some  low  tracts. 

Hemp,  tobacco,  and  grain,  are  the  chief  articles  of  culture.  These,  with  pro- 
visions and  live  stock,  are  the  principal  exports.  The  manufactures  of  Ken- 
tucky are  considerable  in  amount.  Salt  is  made  in  great  quantities  from  the 
numerous  salt  springs;  and  nitre,  from  the  earth  of  the  nitre  caves.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  through  iN'ew-Orleans. 

Fra.vkfort  is  the  seat  of  government.  Lexington  is  the  largest  town,  and 
is  advanced  l)evond  most  others  in  this  region,  in  wealth  and  refinement.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Transylvania  University.  Louisville,  on  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  is 
a  flourishing  place,  both  in  commerce  and  manufactures..  JSIaysville  is  also  a 
commercial  place.  JVeu^port  has  a  beautiful  situation,  opposite  to  Cincinnati. 
Danville,  Augusta,  Bardstown,  and  Princeton  and  Georgetownh^ve  colleges, 
of  different  denominations. 

TEXXESSEE. 

40,000  sq.  ms.    681,000  Inhab.    17  Inh.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Tennessee  is  divided  by  the  Cunil)erland  Mts.  into  East  and  West  Tennessee. 

£!ast  or  Upper  Tennessee  is  an  elevated  mountainous  region,  lying  among  the 
chains  of  the  Allegany  Ridge.  It  abouads  in  fine  mountain  scenery,  and  has  been 
called  the  Switzerland  of  the  United  States.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  well 
watered.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  productions  resemble  those  of  the 
northern  states. 

West  Tennessee  lies  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alleganies.  Its  surface  is  hilly 
and  uneven,  gradually  becoming  level  as  it  approaches  the  ^Mississippi.  The  soil 
is  fertile.  The  climate  is  so  warm  as  to  produce  cotton;  and  cattle  rarely  need 
shelter  in  the  winter. 

Cotton,  tobacco,  and  hemp,  are  the  principal  articles  of  culture  in  Tennessee; 
But  grain  is  also  raised,  and  grazing  is  an  important  occupation  in  some  districts 
Iron,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  trade 
with  adjoining  states  is  important. 

Nashville,  the  capiiai,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state.  Knoxville  is  the 
ehief  town  of  East  Teniie^see.  Both  of  these  places  are  the  seats  of  colleges. 
Greenville  also  has  a  college. 

MISSOURI. 

60,000  sq.  ms.  140,000  Inhab.  2  Inh.  to  a  sq.  m. 
Missouri  is  genei  aily  a  region  of  prairies  and  table- lands,  much  of  which,  as  al- 
ready described  ;  (IT  501-2,)  is  almost  destitute  of  timber  and  water.  It  is  crossed 
by  the  Ozark  Mountains,  which  form  a  rugged  tract  of  considerable  extent. 
Earthquakes  are  not  unfi  equent  in  some  parts  of  this  state.  The  soil  is  not  gener- 
ally productive.  The  valleys  of  the  streams  are  very  fertile.  The  south-eastern 
portions  are  rich  in  minerals,  and  the  lead  mines  are  the  most  valuable  in  the 
United  States. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  dry,  and  very  serene,  exempted  from  extremes  either 
of  heat  or  cold.  It  produces  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  temperate  regions,  and 
the  wine-grape  might  probably  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  Agriculture  is  the 
diief  occupation  of  the  peon'e.  The  only  manufactures  except  domestic,  are 
those  of  lead.  This  state  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  with  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg,  in  the  produce  of  its  mines,  the  cattle  of  its 
prairies,  and  the  furs  of  the  western  regions. 

Jefferson  City  on  the  Missouri,  is  the  seat  of  government.  St.  Louis  is 
the  principal  seat  of  commerce;  and  the  largest  town  west  of  the  INIississippi.  Its 
situation,  near  the  junction  of  two  great  rivers,  is  remarkably  fitted  for  commerce ; 
and  is  said  to  be  unrivalled  in  beauty  and  salnbrity. 

St.  Charles  is  a  thriving  place.  St.  Genevieve  is  one  of  the  chief  markets 
of  the  lead  mines.  Herculaneum  has  an  important  trade  in  lead;  and  is  the  seat 
of  several  shot  manufactories.  Potosi  and  Mine-au- Burton  form  a  single  vil- 
lage, in  the  centre  of  the  lead  mine  district. 
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ARKANSAS. 
60,000  Inhab. 

Arkansas  is  level  and  marshy  on  the  Mississippi,  but  is  crossed,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  80  miles  from  the  river,  hy  the  Ozark  mountains,  which  terminate  in 
elevated  land  on  the  west.  In  the  eastern  part,  there  are  rich  alluvial  tracts; 
the  western  portions  are  dry  and  sterile.  The  streams  are  frequently  dry  in 
summer,  and  salt  plains  occur,  which  renders  the  waters  of  many  brackish. 

The  climate  is  various,  not  only  from  the  difference  of  latitude  but  of  eleva- 
tion- Agriculture  is  little  advanced  in  this  region  of  prairies  and  forests;  and 
the  only  manufactures  are  the  most  necessary  and  coarse  articles. 

Arkopolis,  or  Little  Rock,  on  the  Arkansaw  river,  is  the  seat  of  government, 
and  is  increasing  in  size.    There  is  a  small  settlement  at  Arkansaw. 

MICHIGAN. 

30,000  sq.  ras.    120,000  Inhab.    4  Inh.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Michigan  is  Isvel  and  fertile  in  the  south-eastern  parts,  where  the  settlements 
are  chiefly  situated.  The  borders  of  Lake  3Iichigan  are  sandy  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  vegetation.    The  state  is  remarkably  well  watered  with  small  streams. 

The  climate  i.s  temperate  in  the  south,  and  cold  in  the  north;  the  fruits  of 
temperate  climates  are  produced  abundantly.  The  trade  is  considerable,  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  Its  waters  are  the  channel  of  an  important  fur 
trade  with  the  western  regions,  and  the  seat  of  extensive  fisheries. 

Detroit  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  largest  town  of  Michigan.  It  is  a 
healthy  and  flourishing  place  of  trade.  Michilimackinac,  (usually  called  Mack- 
inaw,) is  an  important  military  post,  and  village,  on  an  island  in  the  straits  of  the 
same  name.    It  is  the  channel  of  considerable  trade. 

TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
WISCONSIN  TERRITORY. 

The  Wisconsin  Territory  has  an  uneven,  but  not  a  mountainous  surface  The 
southern  parts  and  the  river  vales  are  fertile.  The  northern  parts  are  sterile,  but 
abound  in  mineral  treasures  :  especially  in  extensive  deposiles  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  which  will  probably  be  of  great  importance  hereafter. 

This  territory  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians.    Its  shallow  iakesproduce  a 
great  quantity  of  the  wild  r  ce,  a  grain  resembling  oats,  which  they  gather  for 
food.  The  climate  is  very  cold  in  the  north,  but  temperate  and  serene  in  the  south.  t 
Prairie  du  Chien  is  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river. 

IOWA  TERRITORY. 

Iowa  a  pleasant,  fertile,  and  healthy  region,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri rivers,  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government  in  1838.  It  is  a  level  coun- 
try, whose  vast  prairies  abound  in  buffaloes  and  other  game. 

Burlington  is  the  present  seat  of  government.  Dubuque  is  a  place  of  consid- 
erable importance.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  there  a  cathedral  and  are  pre- 
paring to  establish,  on  a  large  scale,  schools  for  both  sexes. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY 

This  is  the  region  assigned  to  those  Indian  tribes,  who  have  been  persuaded  of 
compelled  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  emigrate  to  the  west.  Or 
these,  the  principal  tribes  are  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws 
These  Indians  have  obtained  from  American  missionaries,  the  rudiments  of 
civilization.  Besides  these  tribes,  there  are  others,  as  the  Osages,  Pawnees,  &c. 
who  are  in  their  primitive  state. 

MISSOURI  TERRITORY. 

The  extensive  tract  lying  west  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  is  but  partially  explo- 
red.   It  has  already  been  particularly  described  so  far  as  it  is  known.    (IT  503.) 

A  few  military  posts  are  established  in  it.  It  has  a  source  of  wealth  in  the 
skins  of  the  buflfaloes,  which  traverse  its  plains  in  vast  herds. 
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OREGON,  OR  WESTERN  TERRITORY. 

The  Oregon  Territory,  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  has  only  been  crossed  by  travellers,  except  in  one  or  two  routes,  and  is 
very  little  known.  It  is  watered  by  the  Columbia  or  Oregon  River,  and  traversed 
by  a  ridge  of  mountains  near  the  coast. 

The  noil  is  in  some  parts  excellent ;  in  others  ragged  and  sterile.  The  climate 
on  the  coast  is  milder  than  on  the  Atlantic  ;  but  among  the  mountains,  it  is  of 
course  cold.    (See  1^  506  and  758.) 

Indians  are  almost  the  only  residents.  Astoria  is  a  small  settlement  of  fur 
traders,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 

FLORIDA. 

54,000  sq.  ms.    34,000  Inhab. 

Florida  is  a  flat,  sandy  country,  interspersed  with  swamps,  some  of  which  are 
of  great  extent.  A  ridge  of  limestone  rocks  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  pen- 
insula. The  soil  is  generally  sandy  and  barren  :  but  on  the  rivers  it  is  extremely 
fertile.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  liable  to  great  changes.  The  productions  are 
those  of  the  Tropical  Regions.  It  produces  the  live  oak,  the  most  valuable  kind 
of  ship  timber,  in  great  abundance. 

Talahassee  is  the  capital.  St.  Augustin  is  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  has 
a  good  harbor.  Pensacola  is  on  a  low  spot.  Both  places  have  some  commerce. 
Amelia  Island,  near  St.  Mary's,  was  at  one  time  a  great  resort  for  trade.  It  is 
now  the  seat  of  a  military  post,  called  Fernandina. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  TEXAS. 

On  the  2d  of  3Iarch,  1836,  Texas  declared  herself  independent  of  the  Mexican 
power,  and  is  now  acknowledged  by  foreign  powers  as  a  nation. 

The  surface  of  Texas  m.ay  be  considered  as  a  vast  plain,  inclining  to  the  south- 
east. Towards  the  coast  the  land  is  a  rich  alluvion,  very  level,  producing  cotton, 
rice,  sugar  cane,  &c. ;  but  about  70  miles  back  it  is  called  the  rolling  country, 
is  hilly,  well  watered  and  picturesque,  producing  wheat,  Indian  corn,  <i:c. 

The  climate  of  Texas  is  perhaps  equal  in  salubrity  to  any  in  the  same  latitude. 
It  is  delightfully  temperate  in  the  winter  season.  The  hilly  portions  are  of 
course  more  healthy  than  the  level  coast. 

The  population  cannot  be  correctly  estimated,  but  is  rapidly  increasing  by 
emigrants,  principally  from  the  United  States.  Of  these,  the  first  colony  was 
led  by  Stephen  F.  Austin,  and  settled  on  the  Brazos,  in  1821. 

The  government  of  Texas  resembles  that  of  one  of  the  large  States  of  the 
United  States ;  the  whole  being  divided  into  counties.  The  legislature  is  called 
a  congress,  and  the  chief  executive  officer  a  president. 

The  present  seat  of  government  is  Houston,  (5000  inhabitants)  situated  on 
Buffalo  Bayou,  but  the  city  of  Austin  (3000  inhabitants)  is  soon  to  become  the 
place  of  assemblage  for  the  legislature.  Galveston,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  and  on  the  east  end  of  the  island  of  the  same  name,  is  the  principal  port  of 
entry.  Goliad,  and  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  in  whose  vicinity  stood  the  fortress 
of  Alamo,  are  Spanish  military  posts,  noted  as  the  scenes  of  slaughter,  during  the 
revolutionary  wars  of  the  Texians. 

SPANISH  NORTH  A3IERICA. 

The  Spanish  colonies  in  North  America  were  divided  into  Mexico  and  Gua- 
temala.   Both  are  now  independent  republics. 

MEXICO. 

1,500,000  sq.  ms.  7,700,000  Inhab.  5  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  3Iexico  is  irregular,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  second  physical  sec- 
tion of  North  America,  page  72.  Its  shores  are  low  and  flat;  but  the  interior 
rises  into  a  lofty  table-land  which  extends  north,  spreading  wider  as  it  proceeds, 
to  the  boundary  of  the  United  States. 

The  norfh-u-estern  portions,  forming  Old  and  New  California,  have  an  uneven 
surface.    The  soil  is  of  course  very  various.    The  north-eastern  portion  forms  a 
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part  of  the  great  American  desert,  already  described.  The  shores  are  very  fertile. 
The  table-land  is  dry,  but  there  is  a  hirge  proportion  of  productive  land. 

The  climate  varies  chiefly  witli  the  elevation — hot  and  unliealthy  on  the  coast 
— temperate  and  dehghtfui  iu  most  parts  of  t!ie  table-land — and  cold  in  others. 
The  vegeiahl.es  of  course  comprise  those  of  all  the  zones.  The  mcst  valuable 
products  of  3Ic.\ico  are  derived  from  its  mines  of  silver  and  gold. 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  generally  very  tliin,  except  in  the  central  regions 
around  the  capital.  Large  tracts  have  never  been  explored,  and  serve  only  as 
pastures  for  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The  settlements  have  not  extended  east  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  or  north  of  Santa  Fe.  Extensive  tracts  are  occupied  b^  inde- 
pendent tribes     Indians.   The  mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant  and  superstitious. 

Agriculture  is  conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  skill,  on  the  table-land. 
Manufactures  are  scarcely  attended  to,  except  that  of  plate.  Commerce  consists 
chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  silver,  gold,  and  tropical  products,  for  manufactured 
articles. 

This  countrv'  was  once  the  seat  of  a  powerful  native  empire,  in  which  some  of 
the  arts  had  arrived  at  a  considerable  ^egree  of  perfection,  and  many  remains  of 
ancient  buildings  and  monuments  are  still  found.  The  most  remarkable  is  the 
brick  Pyramid  of  Cholula,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  temple  of  the  Sun. 

iMexico,  the  capital,  is  among  themost  populous  cities  of  America,  and  one 
of  the  finest  ia  the  world,  in  its  situation  and  appearance.  It  is  the  great  mart 
of  the  country,  and  the  seat  of  its  government  and  universities. 

Acapulco  is  the  seaport  of  3Iexico  on  the  Pacific.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Span- 
ish trade  with  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  the  storehouse  of  immense  wealth.  Its 
port  is  a  basin,  cut  from  the  schd  rock,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
vessels.  Its  situation  is  unhealthy,  and  its  population  only  4,0U0,  chiefly  negroes. 
Vera  Cruz,  on  the  gulf  of  3Iexico,  is  the  chief  commercial  port  of  Mexico,  and 
the  centre  of  most  of  its  trade  with  Europe  and  the  \Vest  Indies.  Tampico  is  a 
port  also  much  frequented. 

Guanaxuaio  is  a4arge  and  flourishing  city,  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  gold  and 
silver.  Zaca'ecas  is  also  distinguished  as  one  of  the  principal  mining  towns. 
Puehhi  is  distinguished  for  manufactures  of  earthen  ware,  iron,  and  steel.  Santa 
Fe  is  the  most  northern  town  of  any  importance  in  Mexico.  Monterey,  the  cap- 
ital of  New- California,  is  a  village  of  only  700  inhabitants. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA,  OR  GUATEMALA. 

200,000  sq.  ms.  2,000,000  Inhab.  10  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  Republic  of  Central  America  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  the  Mexican 
peninsula.  The  whole  country  is  mrAoilainous.  More  than  20  volcanoes  are  in 
constant  activity,  which  occasion  frequent  earthquake.-^. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  the  most  valuable  tropical  vegetables. 
The  farming  districts /urTi/sA  cattle  and  sheep  in  abundance.  This  country  con- 
tains few  mines ;  the  state  of  cultivation  is  therefore  much  better  than  in  the 
other  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  country-  more  populous. 

GuATEM.ALA,  the  capital,  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  but  has 
been  rebuilt  with  great  magnificence.  Chiapa  de  los  Indos  is  an  Indian  city, 
respectable  for  its  size  and  wealth. 

Balize  is  a  British  settlement,  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  at  which  mahogany  is 
procured. 

NATIVE  TRIBES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Only  three  centuries  ago  the  whole  of  North  America  was  a  drearj-  wilderness, 
occupied  by  the  native  tribe  of  Indians  Extensive  tracts  are  now  inhabited  by 
civilized  nations.  But  a  large  part  of  this  extensive  division  of  the  world  is  stiU 
occupied  by  savage  tribes,  although  nominally  included  within  civilized  gov- 
ernments. 

The  northern  and  north-eastern  coasts  are  inhabited  entirely  by  xhe  ' Esquimaux., 
who  derive  their  subsistence  chiefly  from  the  sea.  Most  other  Indians  of  North 
America  are  formed  into  distinct  tribes. 

The  interior  of  North  America,  from  the  borders  of  the  Esquimaux  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes,  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  various  tribes  of  th© 
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Knistenaux  and  Chippewayans  These  tribes  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  Mis- 
souri Territory,  and  extend  as  far  east  as  I^ake  3Iichigan. 

The  principal  tribes  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Potomac,  were  the 
Mohekanneews,  or  Mohcgaius,  and  the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations.  A  few  of  the 
Mohekanneews  still  remain  scattered  through  New  England  and  its  islands. 

The  most  important  tribes  in  the  United  States,  are  those  living  between  the 
Tennessee  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choc- 
taws,  and  Creeks. 

These  nations,  especially  the  Cherokees,  have  acquired  most  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  ;  and  many  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  whites,  with  v/hom  they 
have  intermarried.  They  are  friendly  to  our  government,  which  has  united  with 
missionary  societies  in  sending  teachers  and  mechanics,  to  give  them  instruction 
in  Christianity  and  the^arts  of  civilization.  Even  now,  there  are  many  among 
them,  who  are  well  educated,  and  possess  large  estates,  with  numerous  slaves. 

The  Soninoles  formerly  belonged  to  the  Creeks,  but  are  said  not  to  have  so 
good  a  character. 

In  Mexico,  and  west  of  Arkansaw  Territory,  several  powerful  tribes  are  found, 
who  use  horses,  taken  from  the  immense  herds  which  are  found  wild  in  that  region. 

The  nations  best  known  in  the  Missouri  Ttrritori/,  are  the  Sioux,  the  Pawnees, 
the  Ricarees,  and  the  Osages.  They  are  remarkably  tall,  robust,  and  ferocious, 
and  foiid  of  war.  Their  country  abounds  in  wild  animals,  furnishing  excellent 
skins  and  furs,  which  they  sell  to  the  whites. 

Several  missionary  stations  are  established  among  these  tribes,  with  favorable 
prospects  ;  and  also  among  those  who  have  removed  from  their  former  residence 
to  the  Arkansaw  Territory. 

Some  Indian  nations  in  Mexico  have  been  partially  civilized,  and  are  now 
governed  by  Catholic  priests.  Others  live  in  towns  by  themselves,  with  an  In- 
dian governor  appointed  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  Snake  Indians  are  a  mild,  inoffensive  race,  living  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  whaare  much  oppressed  by  those  around  them. 

The  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky  Moujiiains  are  very  little  known.  Many  of  them 
are  called  Flathead  Indians,  from  the  flatness  of  their  skulls,  produced  by  pressing 
their  heads  in  infancy. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  are  150,000  Indians  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Rocky  3lountains,  and  about  the  same  number  beyond  these  mountains  ;  all  of 
which  are  in  a  savage  state,  ignorant  of  Christianity,  and  .sunk  in  vice.  There 
are  probably  100,000  east  of  the  3Iississippi,  making  400,000  in  the  whole,  inclu- 
ding  those  who  are  removing. 

The  great  resemblance  of  the  American  Indians  to  the  Asiatics,  in  features  and 
customs,  renders  it  probable  that  they  came  from  Asia. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Tlie  West  India  Islands  form  an  extensive  curvilinear  chain,  from  the  south- 
eastern point  of  North  America,  to  South  America.  The  large  islands  are  trav- 
ersed by  a  range  of  mountains  already  described,  ("if  458)  which  renders  the  interior 
rugged.  The  Carihhee  Islands  contain  almost  a  continued  range  of  volcanoes 
and  volcanic  summits,  some  of  which  are  occasionally  active. 

The  soil  of  the  West  Indies  is  usually  very  fertile  on  the  plains,  and  luxuriant 
in  most  productions  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  Sugar  and  coffee  are  the  most  important, 
and  are  exported  in  large  quantities.  Cacao,  and  the  common  spices,  are  also 
raised  ;  and  great  quantities  of  oranges  and  other  tropical  fruits  are  among  their 
exports.  Maize,  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  raised  for  food ;  but  these  islands 
are  principally  dependent  on  other  countries  for  grain. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  delightful  in  winter ;  but  is  extremely  hot,  and  danger- 
ous to  strangers,  at  other  times.  It  is  described  particularly,  737.)  In  some  of 
the  elevated  tracts,  we  find  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  Temperate  Zone. 

St.  Domingo  contains  a  commonwealth  of  Africans.  The  other  islands  are 
divided  between  the  Spanish,  EngUsh,  French,  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Dutch-,  under 
the  direction  of  governors  from  their  respective  countries. 

The  following  table  exhibits  their  division,  their  size,  their  population  in  1823, 
according  to  Humboldt,  and  their  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  year. 

The  slaves  of  the  British  Islands  are  now  all  liberated. 
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WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 


Hayti  

Spanish  Islands. 
Cuba  ... 
Porto  Rico  .... 
Marguerite  .... 

Bintish  Islands. 
Jamaica  .... 
Trinidad      .       .       .  . 
Tobago        .'  . 
Grenada  .... 
Barbadoes  .... 
St.  Vincent  and  Grenadines  . 
St.  Lucia  .... 
Dominica     .        .        .  . 
Montserrat  .... 
Antigua  .... 
Kevis  ..... 
St.  Ciiristophers  . 
Virgin  Isles  .... 

Bahama  Is  

Bermudas  Is. 

Anguilla  and  Barbuda  . 

French  Islands. 
Martinique  .       .        .  . 
Gaudaloupe  and  dependencies 

Swedish  Islands. 
Si.  Bartliolemew  . 

Danish  Islayids. 
Santa  Cruz  .      • . 
St.  Thomas  .... 
St.  John's  .... 

Dutch  Islands. 
Curacoa 

St.  Eustatius  and  Saba 
St.  Martin  . 


Square 
milts. 


28,000 

56,000 
4,000 


6,400 
1,700 
140 

no 

166 
130 
225 
29 
78 
93 
20 
70 


370 
675 

60 

100 
40 
40 

600 
22 
90 


Total 
Inhabits. 


820,000 
943,000 
700.000 
229,000 
18,000 
726,000 
402,000 
41,500 
16,000 
29,000 
100,000 
28.000 
17,000 
20,000 
8,000 
40,000 
11,000 
23.000 
8,500 
15.500 
14,500 
2,500 
219,000 
99.000 
120,000 

8,000 

32,000 
7,000 
2,500 

11,000 
18,000 
6,000 


Ex.  to  U.  S. 
Dolls. 


281 .000 
256,000 
25,000 

626,800 
342,000' 
25,000 
14,000 
25,000 
79,000 
24,000 
13,000 
16,000  j 

6.500 
31,000 

9,000 
19,500 

6.000 
11.000 

5,000 

1,800 
178,000 
78,000 
100,000 

4,000 

27.000 
5.500 
2,.300 

6,500 
12,000 
4.000 


2,350,000 

6,950,000 
813,0j0 


1,860,000 


930,000 
185,000 

1,300,000 
950,000 


REPUBLIC  OF  HAYTI  OR  St.  DOMIXGO. 

St.  Domingo  is  the  second  island  in  size  in  the  American  Archipelago.  It  was 
formerly  divided  between  the  Spaniards  in  tlie  eastern  portion,  and  the  French 
in  the  western.  The  slaves  of  the  French  revolted,  and  after  destroying  the  white 
inhabitants,  established  two  independent  states,  which  have  since  been  united  in 
the  Republic  of  Hayti.  The  Spanish  portion  of  the  island  has  recently  becoma 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Haytian  government. 

The  West  Indian  range  of  mountains,  already  alluded  to,  IT  458,  passes  through 
this  island,  some  peaks  of  w  hich  are  said  to  be  6000  feet  liigh.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally fertile  and  well-watered;  and  nothing  but  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitant! 
has  prevented  its  being  one  of  the  most  productive  and  wealthy  of  the  West  Ind  a 
Islands.    Hides  are  an  important  article  of  export. 

The  people  of  the  Haytian  Republic  exhibit  a  commendable  degree  of  industry 
and  enterprise,  and  are  making  considerable  advances  in  arts  and  knowledge. 
Free  schools  and  a  college  have  been  established;  and  foreign  teachers  have  been 
employed  at  tlie  expense  of  the  government. 

Cape  Henry  is  the  capital  of  Hayti,  situated  on  a  fertile  plain.  Its  har- 
bor is  one  of  the  best  in  the  island.  Port  au  Prince,  on  the  western  side 
df  the  island,  has  a  good  harbor  also,  but  its  situation  is  low,  and  its  climate 
unhealtliy.    St.  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  late  Spanish  possessions,  was  the 
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first  city  built  by  Europeans  in  the  New  World.  It  has  now  become  a  place  of 
little  importance. 

SPANISH  ISLANDS. 

CUBA. 

Cuba  is  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  island  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  divi- 
ded by  a  central  ridge  of  mountains,  which  furnish  numerous  streams  to  the  plains. 
The  soil  exhibits  the  highest  degree  of  fertility.  Sugar  and  coffee  are  raised  to 
a  large  amount;  the  tobacco  is  more  valued  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and 
these  are  important  articles  of  export,  as  well  as  spices  and"  other  tropical  pro- 
ductions, and  hides.  This  island  also  contains  valuable  mines  of  copper  and  iron. 

The  commerce  of  Cuba  is  extensive  and  valuable,  and  it  is  increasing  in  popu- 
lation and  toealth.  It  is  more  deeply  engaged  in  the  importation  o(  slaves  than 
any  other  part  of  America. 

Havanna  is  the  capital,  situated  on  a  harbor  remarkable  for  its  size,  safety, 
and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications.  It  has  been  the  principal  seat  of  trade  for 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  neighboring  seas,  and  has  become  a  populous  and 
wealthy  city.  Matanzas  is  a  large  town  not  far  from  it,  which  has  a  flourishing 
trade,  especially  with  the  United  States.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  on  the  south-east- 
ern part  of  the  island,  has  a  good  harbor,  but  is  not  flourishing. 

PORTO  RICO. 

Porto  Rico  is  the  fourth  of  the  West  India  Islands  in  size,  and  resembles  the 
vest  in  climate,  fertility,  and  valuable  productions.  We  are  less  acquainted 
with  this  than  with  most  of  the  other  islands.  The  exports  in  1803,  were  stated 
at  9,000,000  of  dollars. 

St.  Juan,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  good  harbor,  on  the  northern  coast, 

BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica  is  the  third  of  the  West  India  Islands  in  size,  and  has  been  rendered 
perhaps  the  most  important  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  English. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  island,  as  of  those  before  described,  is  very  fine. 
The  grand  and  lofty  ridge  of  the  Blue  ^fountains  intersects  it,  and  descends  on 
each  side  into  fertile  plains,  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  a  tropical  landscape. 
The  variety  of  elevation  permits  the  cultivation  of  European  as  well  as  tropical 
plants.  The  products  of  agriculture  are  very  valuable,  and  are  exported  to  the 
amount  of  10,000,000  of  dollars  in  a  year. 

Spanish  Town,  or  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  situated  near  the  southern  coast,  is  the 
capital  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor.  Kingston,  the  commer- 
cial capital,  is  a  city  of  some  importance,  in  a  healthy  situation,  and  well  built. 
Port  Royal  was  formerly  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but  it  waa 
destroyed  three  limes  successively,  by  an  earthquake,  a  fire,  and  a  hurricane,  and 
is  now  important  only  as  a  naval  station. 

BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

The  Bahama  Isles  are  a  numerous  group,  extending  about  700  miles,  from 
Eouth-east  to  north-west.  A  large  number  are  mere  rocks  or  sand  banks,  termed 
keys.  Only  a  few  are  inhabited.  The  climate  is  fine,  but  the  soil  is  scanty  and 
barren.  Many  of  them,  particularly  Turks  Island,  abound  in  natural  salt  ponds, 
in  which  large  quantities  of  excellent  salt  are  formed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Cotton  and  salt  are  the  most  im\io\  tant  products.  New  Providence  is  the  seat 
of  government  and  contains  half  the  population. 

The  navigation  among  these  islands  is  so  dangerous  to  vessels  passing  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  a  large  class  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupied  entirely  in  look- 
ing out  for  wrecks,  and  bear  the  name  of  wreckers. 
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THE  BERMUDAS,   OR  SOMERS  ISLANDS. 
These  are  usually  classed  among  the  West  India  Islands,  although  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  rest.    The  group  is  supposed  to  contain  400  islands.    Many  are 
vei-y  small,  and  they  are  generally  mountainous  and  uncultivated,  but  abound  with 
fine  timber. 

St.  George  is  the  largest,  and  contains  the  capital.  The  climate  is  salubrious 
and  delightful,  almost  resembling  a  perpetual  spring;  and  they  are  often  resorted 
to  for  the  recovery  of  health.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  ship-build- 
ing and  navigation. 

CARIBBEE  ISLES. 

BRITISH  ISLANDS. 
Trinidad  is  the  most  southern  of  the  West  India  Islands.    Its  soil  is  fertile, 
and  its  surface  is  not  so  ranch  covered  with  mountains  and  rugged  tracts  as  some 
of  the  neighboring  islands.    Only  a  small  part  of  it  is  cultivated.    Port  Spain 
is  the  capital. 

Barbadoes  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  surface  is 
irregular  and  broken.  The  soil  is  fertile,  although  somewhat  impaired  by  long 
cultivation.  It  is  move  generally  cleared  of  forests  than  most  of  the  other  islands; 
and  therefore  enjoys  a  peculiar  salubrity  and  coolness  of  climate,  from  the  direct 
influence  of  the  trade  winds.    Bridg  etoicn,  the  capital,  is  a  well  built  place. 

St.  Vixcent  is  a  small,  elevated  island,  remarkable  for  its  vglcano,  the  Souf- 
friere  Mountain.  St.  Christophers,  or  St.  Kitts,  has  been  much  frequented 
hy  American  vessels.  The  soil  of  the  plains  is  remarkably  productive.  The  re- 
maining British  Islands  have  no  peculiarities  which  require  description. 

FRENCH  ISLANDS. 

Martinique  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  superior  in 
cultivation  and  produce  to  most  others.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  trade,  by  the 
riumber  and  safety  of  its  harbors.  St.  Pierre,  the  capital,  is  built  in  the  style  of 
old  European  cities,  and  resembles  them  in  its  conveniences  and  luxuries. 

Gtadaloupe  is  also  among  the  most  important  of  the  Caribbee  Isles.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  shallow  arm  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  rich  and  well 
watered.    Bas>ie  Terre,  the  capital,  is  a  well  built  town. 

Marie  Gallante  is  a  beautiful,  but  unhealthy  island,  only  a  small  part  of 
which  is  cultivated. 

SWEDISH,    DANISH,    AND   DUTCH  ISLANDS. 

St.  Bartholome Vv's  is  the  only  possession  of  Sweden  in  the  "West  Indies 
Its  shores  are  rocky,  and  difiicuk  of  approach.  Its  soil  is  fertile;  but  it  has  no 
water  except  that  of  rains,  which  is  preserved  for  drinking. 

Santa  Cruz,  or  St.  Croix,  is  the  principal  Danish  Island.  It  is  fertile,  nnd 
well  cultivated.  Christianstadt,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  other  Danish  islands,  St.  Thojias  and  St.  John's,  are 
of  little  importance. 

The  Dutch  possess  three  of  the  smallest  of  tlie  Caribbee  Isies  St.  El  sta- 
Tius  has  but  one  landing  place,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Curacoa  is  destitute 
of  springs.  St,  Martin's  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  salt  pi'«  The  industiy  and 
enterprise  of  the  Dutch  have  rendered  these  islands  (in  themselves  almost  worth- 
less) a  valuable  source  of  wealth,  as  places  of  deposit  and  sale  for  European  goods 

  I 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

6,500,000  sq.  m.  1.5,000,000  Inhab.  2  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  ra. 
South  America  has  been  aireadv  mentioned  as  possessing  unusual  grandeui 
in  its  natural  features;  and  an  account  has  been  given  of  its  physical  divisions, 
surface  and  waters,  which  renders  farther  description  unnecessary.  (See  page  68 
fo  72.)  It  is  unrivalled  for  its  richness  in  mineral  treasures.  (See  page  155  to 
168.)  Its  climates  have  all  the  diversity  which  elevation  can  give,  in  a  region 
xt^ding  from  ti'e  equator  almost  to  the  polar  circles.  (See  V  730, 733 — 5,  747.) 
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Its  vegetable  productions  are  distinguished  for  their  number,  value,  and  beauty; 
and  among  them  are  some  of  the  most  impox'tant  medicinal  articles,  such  as  the 
Peruvian  bark. 

The  population  of  South  America  consists  chiefly  of  independent  tribes  of 
Indians  in  the  interior,  and  of  Europeans  and  their  descendants  on  the  coast, 
mingled  with  the  Indians  whom  they  have  subdued,  and  negro  slaves.  The 
greater  part  of  the  territory  was  nominally  divided  between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  was  settled  from  those  countries.  All  these  colonies  have  now  established 
their  independence.  Brazil  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  and  is  now  governed 
as  an  empire  by  one  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal.  The  remainder  of  South 
America,  except  Guiana,  is  occupied  by  the  Spanish  colonies — La  Plata,  Chili, 
Peru,  Upper  Peru,  and  Colombia,  which  includes  New-Grenada  and  Venezuela. 
Guiana  is  still  a  dependent  country,  divided  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
tlie  Netherlands. 

The  state  of  Learning,  Education  and  Literarv  Institutions,  will  be  found, 
IT  1049, 1078,  1099— of  Agriculture,  1207— of  Roads,  1218— of  Cities,  1239— of 
Manufactures,  1242— 1247— and  of  National  Power,  1287. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  late  Republic  of  Colombia  is  noiv  divided  into  three  portions:  It  will  bo 
most  convenient  to  describe  it  under  the  natural  divisions  of  New-Grenada  and 
Venezuela,  which  have  always  been  retained  in  this  work. 

NEW-GRENADA. 

700,000  sq.  m.       2,000,000  Inhab.       3  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

New-Grenada  contains  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Andes.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
three  ridges  of  these  mountains,  which  produce  a  variety  of  grand  and  beautiftd 
scenery,  not  surpassed  in  any  country.  A  large  part  of  it  consists  in  elevated, 
fertile  plains,  on  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  reside.  The  eastern  part  spreads 
out  into  the  e:-;tensive  llanos  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  climate  varies  according  to  the  elevation, and  hence  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  remarkably  various  and  valuable.  The  lower  tracts  are  excessively 
hot  and  unhealthy.  The  isthmus  is  peculiarly  pestilential.  The  valleys  and  levd 
tracts  produce  the  most  valuable  tropical  vegetables;  while  tbe  table-lands  fur- 
nish the  grain  and  fruits  of  Europe.  New-Grenada  is  also  rich  in  mines  of  sil- 
ver, gold  and  precious  stones. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  low  state.  The  commerce  is  chieflj  in  the  produce  of 
mines,  and  tropical  plants.  Education  was  formerly  neglected,  but  is  now  im- 
proving. 

SAJfTA  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  metropolis,  is  situated  on  a  plain,  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  thus  enjoys  perpetual  spring.  It  is  a  w^ell  built  town,  contain- 
ing  a  university. 

Popayan  is  an  old  and  respectable  city  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mining  region, 
elevated  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Carthagena  is  one  of  the  principal  seaports 
of  New-Grenada,  and  has  an  extensive  trade.  Panama  and  Porto  Bello  are 
the  seats  of  an  important  trade  across  the  isthmus.  Panama  was  noted  for  its 
pearl  fishery. 

ECUADOR,   OR.  REPUBLIC   OF  THE  EQUATOR. 

That  part  of  New-Grenada  which  lies  south  of  the  River  Yupura,  has  beea 
formed  into  an  independent  republic,  under  the  name  of  Equador, 

Quito,  the  capital,  is  situated  only  a  few  miles  south  of  the  equator;  but  from 
an  elevation  of  6,500  feet,  it  has  a  temperate  and  delightful  climate.  It  is  on  the 
declivity  of  the  volcano  Pichinca,  which  is  so  steep  that  carriages  cannot  be  used 
in  its  streets.  It  is  traversed  in  some  parts  by  deep  chasms  or  crevices,  and  is 
peculiarly  subject  to  earthquakes.  Guayaquil  is  also  a  commercial  place,  and  a 
very  handsome  town.  All  the  seaports  of  New-Grenada  and  Equador  have  a  low 
situation,  and  a  very  unhealthy  climate. 

VENEZUELA,  OR  CARACCAS. 
500,000  sq.  m.       1,000,000  Inhab.       2  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
The  northern  part  of  Venezuela  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Andes,  which 
extends  along  the  coast  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  gives  it  a  great  inequality 
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of  surface.  The  southern  portions,  which  form  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  spread 
into  the  vast  plains  or  llanos,  which  have  been  already  described. 

The  soil  of  this  countrj'  is  generally  rich,  especially  in  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco, 
Its  temperature,  like  that  of  New-Grenada,  varies  with  the  elevation,  from  ex- 
treme heat  to  extreme  cold  ;  but  the  greater  part  has  a  fine  and  temperate  climate. 
The  productions  are  equally  various  and  rich. 

There  are  oo  mines  of  consequence  to  divert  the  inhabitants  from  agriculture, 
which  is  therefore  in  a  butter  stale  than  in  other  parts  of  South  America.  Still 
tljere  is  a  great  want  of  industry  and  enterprise,  in  improving  the  natural  ad- 
Tantages  of  this  fine  couniry.  Most  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
the  cultivation  of  cacao.  These,  and  the  usual  productions  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
furnish  articles  o(  export.    Oue-fiftli  of  the  inhabitants  only  are  whites. 

Caraccas,  the  metropolis  of  this  country,  is  situated  in  a  valley,  2,900  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  extremely  subject  to  earthquakes,  by  one  of  which  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  1812.  La  Guira,  its  seaport,  is  on  the  coast,  seven  miles 
from  the  city.    It  has  not  a  good  harbor;  but  its  commerce  is  important. 

Porto  Cavello,  on  the  west  of  La  Guira,  is  a  port  of  considerable  trade.  Cu- 
mana  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Venezuela,  w  ith  a  healthy  climate,  but  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes.  Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce  or  fisheries. 
Barcelona  is  chiefly  a  place  of  trade.  Angostura,  on  the  Orinoco,  is  also  a 
place  of  some  commerce. 

GUIANA, 

250,000  Inhab. 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  whole  tract  lying  between  the  Orinoco,  the  Cas- 
siqujari,  and  the  Amazon,  which  is  in  fact  a  vast  island,  enclosed  by  these  rivers 
and  the  ocean.    It  is  divided  into  the  Spanish  territories  on  the  north;  the  Bra- 
zilian on  the  south;  and  the  French,  Dutch,  and  English,  on  the  coast.    A  range  - 
of  mountains  separates  the  Portuguese  or  Brazilian  possessions  from  the  rest. 

This  country  has  been  but  partially  explored,  and  most  of  the  settlements  are 
on  the  coasts, "or  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  greater  part  is  occupied  by  the 
Indians,  some  of  whom  feed  on  human  flesh.  The  coast  is  low  and  flat.  The 
interior  rises  sometimes  into  mountains,  and  sometimes  spreads  into  vast  plains. 
It  is  generally  level  and  fertile.  The  climate  is  hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy.  The 
\ege\.ah\e  productions  are  peculiarly  delicious  and  luxuriant. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  territories  are  chiefly  unsettled.  The  British 
and  Dutch  colonies,  on  the  Essequebo,  Demarara,  Berbice,  and  SurinamRivers, 
form  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with  flourishing  plantations,  between  the  sea 
and  the  forests.  They  are  divided  by  numerous  canals  and  dikes,  and  well  culti- 
vated. Surinam  is  the  only  division  w  hich  now  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  French 
Guiana  is  less  improved  in  its  condition. 

Cayenne,  the  capital  of  French  Guiana,  has  a  large  convenient  port,  and  is 
noted  for  ilie  pepper  which  bears  its  name.  Paramaribo  was  the  capital  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  on  the  Surinam  River,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  a  fine  road  for  ships. 

JVeio- Amsterdam  is  the  chief  town  in  Berbice,  intersected,  like  the  Dutch 
towns  in  Europe,  by  canals.  Stabroek  is  the  principal  town  of  Demarara,  and 
the  centre  of  commerce  for  this  part  of  Guiana. 

BRAZIL. 

2,500,000  sq.  ms.       5,000,000  Inhab.       2  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Brazil  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  w  hole  territ-ory  of  the  United  States,  and  occu- 
pies about  one  third  of  South  America.  The  coast  is  sealed  by  Europeans;  but 
the  interior  is  a  vast  forest,  of  which  only  a  small  part  has  been  explored. 

The  soil  is  generallv  well  watered  and  'fertile,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  is 
beautiful.  The  climate  varies  from  the  Equatorial  to  the  Temperate.  The  inte- 
rior enjovs  the  peculiar  advantages  of  an  elevated  tract  in  a  warm  climate.  The 
productions,  both  of  the  Torrid  and  Temperate  Zones,  flourish  in  the  latitudes 
and  elevation  adapted  to  them.  Brazil  is  rich  in  mineral  /rm.sur^s,  supplying  a 
large  part  of  the  diamonds  of  commerce,  besides  other  precious  stones,  and  the 
precious  metals,  to  a  great  amount.  There  is  not  probably  any  country  in  the 
world  which  enjoys  greater  natural  advantages,  in  the  excellence  of  its  soil  and 
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climate,  the  luxuriance  and  variety  of  its  vegetable  productions,  rind  the  value  of 
its  minerals.  Yet  in  consequence  of  the  cliaracter  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  far 
behind  most  civilized  countries  in  improvements,  wealth,  and  power. 

The  people  are  excessively  indolent,  and  the  state  of  education  is  very  low 
passion  for  mining,  and  for  the  rapid  acquisiiion  of  wealth,  leads  to  the  neg 
lect  of  every  species  of  industry.  Almost  all  tiie  labor  is  performed  by  negroes. 
Agriculture  is  wretched,  and  manufactures  scarcely  exist  Commerce  iscarriea 
on  under  every  disadvantage,  from  the  want  of  enterp-"p  and  the  oppressive  re- 
strictions of  the  late  government,  which  monopolized  some  of  the  most  important 
branches.  The  roads,  the  cities,  the  houses,  the  food,  and  the  manner  of  living 
in  Brazil,  are  all  marked  with  the  effects  of  indolence  and  carelessness,  which 
deprive  the  people  of  many  of  the  comforts  enjoyed  in  less  favored  countries. 

Ilio  Janeiro  is  the  most  important,  populous,  and  commercial  city.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Its  harbor 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  has  an  extensive  foreign  commerce,  and  is  also 
the  great  mart  of  the  interior.  It  is  said  to  be  centuries  behind  the  European 
capitals  in  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador,  is  the  second 
citj'  of  Brazil  in  size  and  commercial  importance.  It  is  divided,  like  Quebec, 
into  a  lower  and  upper  town;  and  the  streets  have  so  sleep  an  ascent,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  carriages. 

Pernambuco  is  a  populous  and  commercial  town,  sometimes  considered  as  in- 
cluding the  town  of  Olinda,  not  fir  distant.  It  is  divided  into  three  poi  tions  by 
the  river  on  which  it  stands.  One  of  these  divisions,  called  Recife,  is  the'seat 
of  trade.  The  harbor  is  protected  by  a  singular  reef  of  rocks,  resembling  a  work, 
of  art,  with  a  narrow  passage,  which  admits  only  one  vessel  at  a  time.  Porto 
Seguro  is  a  considerable  town  on  the  coast. 

St.  Paul's  is  one  of  the  most  noted  towns  of  the  interior,  and  a  place  of  some 
refinement.  Villa  Rica  is  the  capital  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  the  centre  of  a  mining 
district  formerly  very  important.  Tejuco  is  the  capital  of  the  diamond  district. 
Villa  Boa,  near  the  centre  of  Brazil,  is  a  populous  and  flourishing  mining  town. 

PERU. 

480,000  sq.  ms.  1,500,000  Inhab.  3  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
Peru  is  a  long,  narrow  tract,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes.  It  is  divided 
into  High  and  Low  Peru.  L.ow  Peru  is  an  inclined  plane,  from  ten  to  twenty 
leagues  broad,  extending  from  the  ocean  to  the  first  chain  of  the  Andes,  or  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  coast.  Its  climate  is  excessively  hot  and  its  «oi/ sterile,  in 
consequence  of  the  entire  want  of  rain  ;  and  deserts  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues  in 
lengtii,  are  frequent  on  the  coast.  High  Peru  lies  between  the  two  principal 
ridges  of  the  Andes,  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea.  Its  c/imaie  is  there- 
^fnre  excellent.  The  surface  is  various,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  On  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  the  country  gradually  descends  into  the  exten- 
sive, grassy  [)lains  of  Brazil  and  Venezuela. 

The  vegetable  products  of  Peru,  comprise  those  of  tropical  and  temperate  cli- 
mates. The  Peruvian  bark  is  peculiar  and  highly  valuable.  The  mountainous 
districts,  which  are  loo  sterile  for  cultivation,  abound  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
mercury;  but  some  of  the  most  valuable  formerly  included  in  Peru,  now  belong 
to  Bolivia. 

Peru  is  thinly  populated,  and  there  is  a  total  want  of  good  roads,  bridges, 
and  canals,  to  facilitate  transportation.  Industry  is  discouraged  for  want  of  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  its  products  to  a  market,  as  well  as  by  causes  common  to 
other  parts  of  South  America.  Agriculture  is  nmch  neglected;  and  this  fertile 
country  is  entirely  dependent  on  others  for  its  supplies  of  bread.  Manufactures 
are  in  no  better  state.  So  many  valuable  articles  of  export  are  produced,  that  its 
commerce  is  still  very  important.  This  is  chiefly  with  La  Plata,  and  is  carried 
on  over  the  Andes. 

Lima  is  the  metropolis  of  Peru,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  commercial 
cities  in  South  America.  It  is  distinguished  for  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
Duildings,  the  luxury  and  ostentation  of  its  people,  and  the  rich  ornaments  of 
silver,  gold,  and  precious  Blones,  wiih  which  its  churches  are  filled     't  has  a 
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university,  and  there  ?s  a  taste  for  literature  among  many  of  the  inhabitants 
Callao,  aljnut  six  miles  distant,  is  its  port,  and  one  of  tlie  best  in  South  Americr. 

CuzcO;  the  ancient  capital  of  tlie  Peruvian  empire,  is  situated  in  the  interior, 
in  a  prov  ince  of  this  name.  It  has  many  fine  buildings,  and  retains  something  of 
its  former  magnificence.  Arequipa  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  cities  of 
Peru,  situated  on  an  elevated  plain.  Aranta,  its  port,  has  a  good  harbor,  but 
difficult  of  access.  Guamanga  is  well  built,  and  has  a  university.  Tarma  and 
Truxillo  are  small  towns,  tiie  capitals  of  the  two  provinces  of  the  same  name, 
north  of  Lima.  Guanca-  Velica  is  the  most  elevated  city  on  the  globe,  nearly 
three  miles  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  mercury, 
gold  and  silver. 

CHILL  ' 

170,000  sq.  ms.       1,100,000  Inhab.        6  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Chili  is  a  narrow  tract  lying  chiefly  on  tiie  declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  extend- 
ing about  1,200  miles  in  length,  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Only  eight 
or  nine  narrow  passes  exist  through  tiiis  barrier,  which  divides  it  from  the  rest  of 
South  America;  and  the  passage  over  the  Desert  of  Atacama  on  the  north  is 
almost  equally  difficult.  It  is  watered  by  120  rivers,  all  of  which  have  a  short 
course  and  rapid  current;  but  seveial  are  navigable  half  their  length  by  ships  of 
the  line.  It  is  commonly  divided  into  two  portions,  the  maritime  and  the  mid- 
hind  country.  The  maritime  country  is  intersected  by  three  chains  of  mountains, 
parallel  to  the  Andes.    The  midland  country  is  an  elevated  plain. 

The  climate  is  remarkably  fine  and  salubrious.  In  the  northern  provinces  \t 
rarely  rains,  and  thunder  is  scarcely  known  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
dews  are  abundant.  Volcanoes  are  numerous  among  the  Andes,  and  earth- 
quakes occur  several  times  a  year. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile,  particularly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes,  and  produces 
the  vegetables  of  Europe,  as  well  as  many  peculiar  to  this  country,  in  profusion — 
such  as  the  finest  grain,  vines,  and  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  Whole  forests  of 
apple,  peach,  and  pear  trees  are  found  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  portion 
of  Chili,  south  of  Conception,  is  possessed  by  independent  tribes  of  Indians,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fortress  of  Valdivia. 

The  Chilese  are  intelligent,  hospitable  and  humane.  They  appear  to  be  superior 
in  industry  to  most  other  inliabitants  of  South  America.  There  is  iitile  education, 
and  before  the  revolution  there  was  no  printing  press  in  tlie  country.  Agriculture 
is  conducted  with  all  the  skill  necessary  in  this  productive  region,  and  its  fruits 
are  very  abundant.  The  chief  labor  required  is  in  irrigation.  Manufactures  and 
mechanic  arts  are  in  a  low  state.  The  products  of  agriculture  and  mines  are 
exported  to  a  considerable  amount;  and  Chili  almost  supplies  Peru  with  wheat. 

Santiago,  or  St.  Jago,  the  capital,  is  finely  situated  near  tlie  mining  region, 
and  is  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  Chili.  Valparaiso  is  the  port  of  San- 
tiago.   It  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  a  considerable  amount  of  commerce. 

Conception  is  the  th'"d  city  of  Chili,  and  is  considered  the  metropolis  of  the 
southern  part.  Talcahuano,  'ts  port,  is  six  miles  distant,  and  has  a  fine  harbor. 
Coquimbo  and  Copiapo  have  gooJ  'un  bors.  Valdivia  has  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  coast;  but  it  has  no  cultivated  countiy  around  it  to  give  it  importance.  The 
city  is  five  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Chiloe,  and  the  adjacent  i^les,  are  inhabited  by  the  Chilotes,  a  very  ingen- 
ious race  of  Indians  subdued  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  island  of  Juan  Fernandes,  oft"  this  coast,  was  the  residence  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  whose  story  gave  rise  to  the  romance  of"  Robinson  Crusoe." 

THE  UNITED  PROVINCES  OF  LA  PLATA,  OR  BUENOS  AYRES. 

1,500,000  sq.  m.       2,500,000  Inhab.       2  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata  are  composed  of  a  number  of  States,  whose 
Doundaries  are  not  well  defined  or  settled. 

The  southern  part  of  L.?L  Plata  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Paraguay,  and  spreads 
out  into  an  immenfc  plain,  between  that  river  and  the  Andes  of  Chili.  The  unin- 
l\ahhed  pampas,  already  described,  extend  into  Patagonia  on  the  south  to  an  un- 
*uown  distance,  presenting  a  vast  expanse  of  waving  grass,  andafl'ording  pasture 
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to  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  The  At//a  which  occasionally  occur,  sel(V»m  rise 
more  than  500  feet.  Lakes  are  numerous.  The  northern  districts  arc  rough, 
mountainous,  and  barren,  but  rich  in  mineral  treasures. 

The  climate  of  this  extensive  region  is  varied  by  the  latitude,  but  still  more  by 
the  situation  of  the  ground.  The  plains  are  excessively  hot  in  summer.  The 
coast  has  a  temperate  climate,  and  water  freezes  but  slightly  in  the  winter.  The 
elevated  tracts  have  the  customary  varieties  of  temperature.  The  productions 
vary  with  the  climate,  including  those  of  tlie  Temperate  and  Torrid  Zones. 

The  people  of  La  Plata,  like  those  of  other  parts  of  South  America,  are  little 
cultivated  in  any  respect.  Agriculture  is  scarcely  attended  to.  Manufactures 
are  in  a  low  stale.  The  cattle  of  the  pampas,  and  the  mines  of  the  upper  prov- 
inces, furnish  the  chief  articles  of  export;  and  commerce  is  now  free  from  the 
restrictions  formerly  imposed. 

The  government  of  these  provinces  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  settled,  nor  the 
union  completed.  Great  efforts  are  now  made  in  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  knowledge  and  arts.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  country /ormer/y,  that 
a  person  educated  at  one  of  their  colleges  never  saw  a  printing  press,  until  he  vis- 
ited Buenos  Ayres  after  the  revolution.  With  the  greatest  exertion,  it  must  be 
long  in  arriving  at  the  state  of  improvement  common  to  European  countries. 

BuKNOS  Ayres  is  the  chief  city,  and' centre  of  trade,  of  the  southern  part  of 
South  America.  It  is  well  built  and  fortified,  and  is  increasing  in  wealth  and 
population.  The  River  La  Plata  is  here  thirty  miles  wide,  but  it  does  not  form 
a  safe  harbor,  on  account  of  the  storms  which  frequently  occur.  Cordova  is  a 
mart  for  the  trade  of  the  interior. 

MONTE  VIDEO. 

220,000  sq.  ms.       175,000  Inhab. 

Monte  Video  is  a  republic  formed  of  the  district  called  the  Banda  Oriental, 
formerly  a  part  of  La  Plata,  uiiich  lies  around  the  city  of  Monte  Video.  This 
countrv  has  a  mild  and  agreeable  climate,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit. 
Its  soil  is  fertile,  but  poorly  cultivated.    Its  commerce  is  considerable. 

Monte  Video,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  River  La  Plata,  120  ndles  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Its  harbor  is  the  best  in 
the  river,  and  its  trade  important.  Maldonado  is  a  fortified  town,  respectable 
for  its  commerce.  Florida  and  Colonia,  or  San  Sacramento,  are  of  less  im- 
portance. 

PARAGUAY. 

150,000  sq.  ms.       600,000  Inhab.       4  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Paraguay  was  a  province  of  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  but  is  not  connected 
with  the  new  republic.  It  is  an  independent  community,  composed  chiefly  of 
eivilizeJ  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  a  European  chief,  who  exercises  abso- 
lute authority.  Strangers  are  not  allowed  to  visit  it,  and  our  knowledge  of  its 
present  state  is  very  imperfect. 

It  is  a  level  region,  extremely  well  vjatered,  and  fertilized  to  a  great  extent 
by  annual  inundations.  Its  climate  is  generally  moist  and  temperate.  Its  vege- 
table productions  are  varied  and  valuable,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  matte,  a 
plant  which  is  used  like  tea  among  the  Chinese,  and  which  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  all  the  surrounding  countries.  Its  trade  in  this  and  other  productions 
is  important. — Assu.iiption  is  the  capital  of  Paraguay. 

BOLIVIA,  OR  UPPER  PERU. 
320,000  sq.  ms.       1,200,000  Inhab.       4  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  new  republic  of  Bolivia  embraces  the  provinces  which  were  formerly 
called  Upper  Peru.  It  is  an  elevated  region,  surrounded  by  the  Andes  and  their 
branches,  and  the  Brazilian  mountains,  giving  rise  to^.umerous  and  large  streams. 
Its  surface  is  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  in  some  parts  riesert%  Its 
climate  is  generally  cold  on  account  of  the  elevation,  and  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions few  and  scanty.  Still  there  are  some  districts  which  are  level  and  fertile; 
and  some  which  are  even  so  hot  as  to  produce  cotton. 

The  chief  wealth  of  this  country  consists  in  its  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  which 
have  long  been  celebrated  as  the  richest  in  the  world.    Its  commerce  in  the  pre- 
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cious  metals  is  immensely  valuable;  and  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  all  tlie 
luxuries  of  other  countries.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  trade  between  La  Plata  and 
the  western  coast. 

Pofosi  is  situated  in  a  cold  and  sterile  region,  but  its  mines  give  it  immense 
wealth  and  importance.  It  is  divided  into  the  city,  and  the  Ingenios,  or  labora- 
tories of  the  mines.  It  is  the  centre  of  all  the  commerce  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  the  interior  provinces,  and  is  immensely  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  Its  luxury 
and  dissipation  are  proportioned  to  its  wealth.  Charcas,  or  La  Plata,  is  a  neat 
city  in  a  fine  climate.  It  has  a  university,  two  colleges,  and  a  law  school.  L,a 
Paz  is  a  well-built  city,  in  a  fertile  but  cold  region.  It  is  remarkable  for  an 
almshouse,  said  to  be  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  South  America. 

INDEPENDENT  TRIBES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Native  Tribes  of  South  America  are  accustomed  to  gain  their  subsistence 
by  cultivation ;  and  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  renders  a 
small  spot  of  ground  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  tribe.  Hence  they  were 
always  more  numerous  tiian  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  territory;  and  they 
have  not  been  diminished  or  driven  away,  as  the  North  American  Indians  have 
been  by  the  cultivation  and  settlement  of  tlieir  hunting  grounds. 

The  independent  tribes  occupy  the  southern  projection  of  South  America,  usu- 
ally called  Patagonia;  and  the  central  regions,  termed  Amazonia. 

PATAGONIA. 

Patagonia  extends  from  the  pampas  of  La  Plata,  to  Cape  Horn.  It  has  never 
been  fully  explored  or  described.  Its  surface  is  varied  by  the  Andes,  which  pass 
through  it,  and  descends  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  pampas  on  the  north.  It  has 
the  climate  and  productions  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  northern  parts;  but  the 
southern  appear  to  have  all  the  inclemency  and  sterility  of  the  Frozen  Regions. 

Patagonia  is  inhabited  by  two  pnnr.ipal  nations  of  Indians,  each  divided  in*.o 
several  tribes.  The  Puelches  occupy  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  extend  for  some 
distance  into  the  interior.  The  JSIuiuches  are  in  the  western  section,  extending 
across  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific  Oce^xn.  Some  of  the  tribes,  especially  those  on 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  are  remarkable  for  their  stature,  and  generally  measure 
six  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  None  of  these  Indians  have  been  civilized.  They 
have  learned  the  use  of  horses  from  the  Spaniards,  and  sometimes  rob  the  cara- 
vans on  the  pampas.    They  exhibit  a  warlike  and  ferocious.  spi/nY. 

The  Araucaniaxs  of  Chili  are  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  all  the  In- 
dian nations  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  resembling  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  their  character,  and  particularly  in  tlieir  fondness  for  eloquence. 
They  are  more  intelligent  and  cultivatid  than  any  existing  tribe  of  natives. 

They  liave  maintained  their  independence,  by  a  series  of  bloody  wars  fur  tv.o 
centuries,  although  surrounded  by  the  Spaniards  of  Chili ;  and  their  ambassadors 
are  now  received  as  residents  at  the  Chile-e  capital.  They  have  acquired  many 
of  the  arts  necessary  to  subsistence,  and  exhibit  a  degree  of  literary  taste  which 
is  scarcely  found  in  any  other  natives.  They  are  divided  into  several  tribes  gov 
erned  by  hereditary  chiefs,  who  are  all  subject  to  a  General  elected  for  the  pur 
pose,  in  time  of  war.  Their  government  seems  to  be  administered  as  regularl} 
as  in  civilized  nations. 

The  Abiponks  are  an  independent  nation  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
La  Plata.  They  have  a  bold  and  warlike  disposition;  but  they  are  much  less 
cultivated  and  interesting  than  the  Araucanians. 

AMAZONIA. 

Amazonia,  although  not  a  political,  or  even  a  natural  division  of  South  Amer- 
ica, is  a  convenient  terra  to  designate  the  vast  wilderness  which  forms  the  inte- 
rior of  Brazil,  Peru,  Guiana,  and  Colombia,  lying  on  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco 
Rivers.  It  is  nominally  included  in  these  governments,  but  is  really  controlled 
by  numberless  tribes  of  Indians,  whose  character  is  scarcely  known,  and  whose 
territory  is  almost  unexplored.  The  climate  and  aspect  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
examined,  resembles  that  of  the  surrounding  regions 
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Some  of  the  natives  are  very  ferocious;  and  there  are  tribes  bordering  on  the 
European  settlements,  who  watch  and  hunt  for  the  whites  and  negroes  in  order  to 
feast  upon  their  flesh.  Others  exhibit  a  mild,  inofTensive  character.  The  OtO- 
macs,  and  some  other  tribes  on  the  Orinoco,  are  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  balls 
of  clay  to  appease  their  hunger,  when  other  food  is  scarce;  and  they  always  lay 
up  a  store  of  these  for  the  season  of  floods,  when  they  cannot  procure  fish.*  The 
Guarones  are  a  social,  hospitable  tribe,  who  inhabit  the  islands  in  the  delta  of 
the  Orinoco,  and  act  as  pilots.  During  floods,  they  lodge  in  dwellings  suspended 
from  the  trees. 

Guiana  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  powerful  and  hostile  nations  of  the  Carib- 
bees,  and  Arouacs,  or  Arowauks.  The  Caribbees  are  distinguished  for  pride, 
independence,  and  ferocity  of  spirit,  and  are  superior  to  most  tribes  around  them, 
in  arts  and  war.  The  Caribbee  Islands  were  probably  peopled  by  this  nation, 
and  the  other  West  India  Islands,  by  the  Arowauks.  The  Arowauks  are  mild 
and  gentle  in  their  disposition,  and  have  been  continually  subject  to  attack  and 
oppression  from  the  Caribbees. 

A  large  number  of  Indians  in  South  America  are  in  a  state  resembling  slavery, 
in  the  European  colonies;  and  have  all  the  degradation  and  vice  belonging  to 
slavery.  A  considerable  number  are  also  collected  in  distinct  communities, 
termed  Missions,  subject  to  the  government  of  the  whites.  Thejatter  bear  the 
name  of  civilized  Indians;  and  they  possess  more  skill  in  agriculture  and  arts, 
and  more  attacljment  to  a  settled  life  than  the  independent  tribes.  But  Humboldt 
observes,  that  they  should  more  properly  be  termed  subdued  Indians;  that  tliey 
are  often  as  destitute  of  Christian  knowledge  and  morality  as  the  free  tribes,  and 
only  substitute  the  stupid  indolence  and  other  vices  of  slaves,  for  those  of  savages 
The  Indians  in  the  province  of  Paraguay,  lying  east  of  the  river  Paraguay,  were 
instructed  and  civilized  by  the  Jesuits  with  great  care;  and  were  long  governed 
by  them.  They  now  hold  a  respectable  rank  as  an  independent  community,  both 
in  wealth  and  power. 

ISLANDS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Terra  del  Fuego  is  a  dreary  island,  crossed  by  a  chain  of  rocky  mountains, 
covered  with  snow.  Its  climate  is  iniensely  cold.  Its  inhabitants  at  the  south, 
are  ferocious;  at  the  north,  mild. 

The  Falkland  Islands  are  equally  sterile  and  cold. 

South  Georgia,  Sandwich  Land,  and  the  newly  discovered  South  Shetland 
Isles,  are  barren  rocks,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  These  islands  are  inhab- 
ited only  by  sea  fowls  and  seals,  and  are  resorted  to  for  the  pui-pose  of  killing 
seals,  aud  procuring  their  skins.  {See  IT  542.) 


EUROPE.  ' 

3,800,000  sq.  ms.       230,000,000  Inhab.       60  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world,  and  least  distin- 
guished for  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  features;  but  in  science,  arts,  and  improve- 
ments it  surpasses  all  the  rest.  In  modern  times,  it  has  been  the  central  point 
from  which  civilization  and  knowledge  have  extended  to  other  nations,  and  its  em- 
igrants have  peopled  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  globe. 

A  full  account  of  its  natural  divisions,  surface,  and  waters  will  be  found,  page 
93  to  104.  It  extends  from  the  Frozen  to  the  Tropical  Regions,  and  has  a  corres- 
ponding diversity  of  climates  and  productions.  {See  page  137, 140,  142,143 — 4, 
and  articles  on  vegetables  and  animals.)  It  comprises  numerous  and  valuable 
mines,  and  furnishes  almost  every  useful  mineral.  The  Government  and  Religion 
of  its  respective  portions,  will  be  found  under  those  heads,  and  on  the  Chart  of 
the  Inhabited  World.  The  state  of  Learning  is  described  page  198 — 200 — of  In- 
Btruction,  page  203 — 5 ;  and  of  Literary  Institutions,  page  207 — 9.   An  account  of 
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Agriculture  is  given  page  226—232 — of  Roads,  page  237—8 — of  Cities,  page  240 
— and  of  tlie  comparative  power  of  its  nations,  page  258. 

RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 
The  Russian  Empire  comprises  Russia  in  Europe,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  Si- 
beria, and  the  Caucasus.    It  also  stretches  across  to  the  continent  of  America, 
reaching  more  than  half  round  the  globe.    It  covers  nearly  half  the  surface  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  comprehends  one  ninth  of  the  inhabited  world. 

RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 

2,000,000  sq.  ms.       58,000,000  Inhab.       29  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Russia  occupies  the  eastern  half  of  Europe,  from  the  nortliern  to  the  southern 
extremity.  It  is  generally  a  level  country,  and  its  distinguishing  features  are 
vast  plains  and  majestic  rivers.  The  Valdai  hills,  south  of  Petersburg,  only  1200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  are  the  highest  ground  between  Finland  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Forests,  morasses,  and  salt  plains,  cover  vast  tracts  of  this  empire. 
Other  portions  are  fertile,  and  abound  with  excellent  pastures.  The  forests  are 
more  extensive  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

It  is  composed  of  two  great  declivities — one  descending  towards  the  Frozen 
Ocean — and  the  other  towards  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  northern  declir- 
ity  belongs  to  the  Frozen  Regions;  tlie  southern  extends  to  the  Cold,  Temperate, 
and  Warm  Regions.  The  cold  of  winter  is  greater  than  in  the  West  of  Europe, 
and  the  heat  of  summer  also  more  intense. 

This  country  contains  inhabitants  of  many  different  nations  and  languages,  of 
all  religions,  and  in  every  stage  of  civilization.  There  were  formerly  but  two 
classes  in  Russia — luxurious  and  ignorant  nobles — and  their  enslaved  peasants^ 
The  Russian  peasants,  or  '  boors,'  are  rude  in  their  manners,  fdihy  in  their  habits, 
and  almost  barbarians  in  the  state  of  their  knowledge.  They  have  great  skill  in  im- 
itation, but  little  invention.  Of  late  years,  a  middle  class  of  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers has  arisen  in  the  large  towns, consist  ingot  foreigners  and  emancipated  boors. 
Manufactures  are  in  a  low  state,  and  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  families;  but  duck 
and  other  cloths  of  hemp,  and  leathei',  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Agriculture  is  impracticable  in  the  northern  parts  of  Russia,  on  account  of  tlie 
climate,  and  every  where  imperfect.  The  raising  of  cattle  is  xhc principal  employ- 
ment of  the  people.    The  chief  exports  are  tallow,  hides,  leather,  iron,  and  hemp. 

Moscow  was  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  scat  of  immense  irade  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  a  well  as  from  the  various  nations  of  Tartary  and  Turkey.  It  was 
burned  in  1812,  but  has  been  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt. 

Petersburg,  the  modern  capital,  was  built  by  Peter  the  Great,  on  a  spot  at 
that  time  a  marsh.  Cronstadt,  on  an  island  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  its 
port,  and  the  station  of  the  royal  navy.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  foreign  conmierce 
for  the  empire,  and  the  seat  of  its  principal  scientific  and  literary  institutions, 
arsenals,  and  other  public  establishments. 

Riga  is  next  to  Petersburg  in  commerce.  Its  harbor  admits  ships  of  large  bur- 
den to  the  walls  of  the  town.  Archangel  is  the  most  northern  port  of  any  conse- 
quence in  Europe,  and  was  the  principal  one  in  Russia,  before  the  foundatio.i  of 
Petersburg.  It  still  carries  on  considerable  trade  during  the  summer;  but  its  har- 
bor is  frozen  during  a  large  part  of  the  year. 

Nicholaef  \i  the  chief  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  almost  surrounded 
by  the  River  Bog.  It  is  the  naval  station  for  the  Black  Sea,  and  has  extensive 
arsenals,  and  other  naval  establishments.  It  is  inferior  to  no  city  in  the  empire, 
except  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Odessa  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  and  most 
frequented  ports  in  the  Black  Sea.    Cherson  has  declined  in  prosperity. 

Abo  is  the  capital  of  Finland,  and  liie  seat  of  a  university.  Novgorod  is  only 
remai  kable  as  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  (he  sovereigns  of  Russia.  Some  re- 
mains of  former  grandeur  are  still  visible.  Kiev  was  the  cradle  of  the  Russian 
sovereignty.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  catacombs,  which  are  visited  by  pilgrima 
from  all  parts  of  tlie  empire.  Tula  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  seat  of  extensive  iron  works.  Tver  is  the  centre  of  the  extensive  inland 
navigation,  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Volga,  and  its  branches  and  canals. 

Smolensko  was  a  large  town,  nearly  destroyed  by  the  French  in  their  invasion 
of  Russia 
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Tcherchaskoy,  on  the  River  Don,  is  the  capital  of  the  Don-Cossacks.  It  is 
built  like  Venice  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  and  traversed  by  canals. 

POLAND. 

48,000  sq.ms.       4,000,000  Inhab.       83  Inhab.  to  asq.  m. 

A  small  remnant  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland  now  forms  a  distinct  state 
subject  to  the  emperor  of  Rui^sia.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  and  extensive 
marshes  are  numerous.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  but  much  of  it  is  best  adapted  to  grazing. 
Its  climate  is  cold  and  moist. 

The  people  are  ignorant,  and  rude  in  their  manners.  The  peasants  are  in  a 
state  of  wretched  poverty  and  vassalage.  The  nobles  are  haughty  and  oppres- 
sive. Agriculture  is  miserably  conducted;  yet  considerable  quantities  of  grain 
are  produced  for  exportation,  and  cattle  are  also  reared  for  this  purpose.  Man- 
ufactures are  in  a  low  state.    Commerce  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  foreigners. 

Poland  has  few  towns  of  importance.  Warsaw  is  the  capital,  but  is  destitute 
of  every  other  distinction  among  the  cities  of  Europe.  Cracow,  the  ancient 
capital,  is  now  a  free  town,  endowed  with  commercial  privileges.  Not  far  from 
it,  in  the  Austrian  territory,  are  the  salt  mines  of  IVielitzska.  Lublin  is  one  of  the 
largest  commercial  towns  in  the  south-east  of  Poland,  and  is  noted  for  three  annual 
fairs,  each  continuing  a  month,  to  which  Europeans,  Turks,  and  Arabs  resort. 

RUSSIA  IN  ASIA,  OR  SIBERIA. 

5,500,000  sq.  ms.       3,500,000  Inhab. 

The  climate  and  general  character  of  Northern  Russia,  extends  into  its  Asia- 
tic dominions.  Siberia  is  proverbial  for  its  intense  cold,  and  sterile  soil.  It  is 
enclosed  by  ciiains  of  mountains  on  three  sides — tlie  Ural  on  the  west,  the  Altaian 
on  the  south,  and  the  branch  called  the  Daourian,  Yablonoy,  and  Stanovoy  on  the 
east.  Its  surface  is  chiefly  composed  of  vast  plains,  or  steppes,  which  were  de- 
ecribed  T"  611.  The  peninsula  of  Kamschatka  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains through  its  whole  length,  whose  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
Many  ot  ihein  are  the  seats  of  volcanic  fires. 

The  general  c/maf«  is  that  of  the  Frozen  Regions — long  winters  of  intense  cold 
and  short  summers  of  great  heat  are  the  only  divisions  of  the  seasons.  The  northern 
regions  admit  of  no  cultivation;  the  middle  of  very  little;  but  some  districts  in 
the  south  are  capable  of  producing  grain. 

Wild  animals  are  nmnerous,  and  the  rivers  abound  with  fish.  From  these  the 
inhabitants  derive  their  chief  support.  The  furs  form  an  Important  article  of  ex- 
port. The  rich  mines  of  the  Altaian  Mountains  furnish  large  quantities  of  various 
metals  to  European  Russia,  and  form  an  important  part  of  tlie  resources  of  the 
empire. 

Siberia  is  inhabited  by  barbarous  and  savage  tribes,  who  make  no  effort  for 
improvement.  The  most  advanced  in  civilization  are  only  employed  in  feedir^ 
reindeer  or  cattle.  The  Russian  government  has  made  this  country  a  place  of 
banishment  for  state  criminals.  In  tliis  way,  and  by  the  emigration  of  a  few  co- 
lonists, some  towns  have  been  settled,  and  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
agricultural  and  mechanical  improvements.  The  actual  power  of  Russia  over 
many  of  the  Siberian  tribes  is  small;  but  some  of  iheni  furnish  large  numbers  of 
soldiers  to  the  army  in  war. 

The  Cossacks,  so  celebrated  for  conduct  and  prowess  in  the  late  wars  of  Eu- 
rope, were  originally  Poles,  who  settled  in  Russia,  and  now  have  an  independent, 
military  government.  They  have  some  education  among  them.  They  reside 
chiefly  in  the  steppes  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  The  Calmucks,  who  live  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  the  Caspian,  are  also  considerably  advanced  beyond  other 
barbarous  nations  of  Siberia  in  arts,  and  possess  large  flocks  and  herds.  The 
Yakuts  and  Tunguses  are  bss  improved.  The  Tschutkis  and  Samoiedes  are 
in  the  lowest  state  of  society,  and  have  much  resemblance  to  the  Esquimaux  of 
Worth  America  and  Greenland. 

Astrachan  is  the  port  of  Russia  for  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  a  place  of  considera- 
ble manufactures.  It  has  immediate  communication  with  Petersburg  by  the  Vol- 
ga and  its  canals.  It  is  also  the  great  emporium  of  trade  for  the  produce  of  Asia, 
and  has  an  assemblage  of  merchants  from  most  countries  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Ganges. 
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Tobolsk  is  the  metropolis  of  Western  Siberia.  One  fourth  of  its  inhabitants 
are  Tartars.  It  is  a  great  thorouglifare  for  caravans  engaged  in  the  trade  to  the 
east,  and  to  China,  but  is  not  a  place  of  much  commerce.  Irkutsk  is  the  principal 
town  in  Eastern  Siberia,  and  indeed  the  capital  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  splendid, 
prosperous  city,  possessing  an  extensive  trade,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  and 
amusements  of  Europe.  It  is  the  general  place  of  deposit  of  furs,  from  Ame- 
rica and  Eastern  Asia,  and  for  the  merchandise  of  the  Chinese  and  American 
trade.  Kiachta,  or  Kiakta,  on  the  River  Selinga,  is  the  seat  of  the  trade  between 
China  and  Russia,  and  is  inhabited  by  numerous  mercantile  agents.  The  great 
fair  is  held  in  December.  Okotsk  is  the  chief  port  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  the 
channel  of  intercourse  with  Kamschatka  and  America.  Yakutsk  is  the  most 
northern  town  of  Eastern  Siberia.  In  the  south-western  part  of  Siberia — Oren 
burg  on  the  River  Ural,  is  the  place  of  trade  with  Central  Asia;  Uralsk  is  the 
capital  of  the  Ural  Cossacks;  Derbend  is  a  fortified  port  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
with  a  limited  trade. 

The  Russian  settlements  have  lieen  extended  from  Asia  across  Beering's  Straits ; 
and  the  emperor  lays  claim  to  the  North  Western  Coast  of  America,  as  low  as 
the  52d  degree  of  latitude.  On  examining  the  whole  of  the  Russian  dominions, 
we  find  an  empire  stretching  through  200  degrees  of  longitude,  over  three  of 
the  quarters  of  the  globe,  covering  a  territory  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, and  embracing  80  different  nations.  But  its  population  is  not  dense,  and 
its  wealth  is  perhaps  less  than  that  of  some  other  countries.  Its  military  force  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  power  in  Europe.  Its  navy,  both  in  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Seas,  is  respectable,  and  it  ranks  among  the  first  of  European  states  in 
power  and  influence. 

THE  CAUCASUS. 

CIRCASSIA  GEORGIA  MINGRELIA. 

The  district  of  country  lying  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  along  the 
borders  of  the  Caucasus,  is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  distinct  nations,  most  of 
whom  are  tributary,  or  allied  to  the  Russians.  It  consists  of  vast  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, with  rough,  steep  ridges,  and  narrow,  fertile  valleys,  and  is  nowhere  level. 

The  Circassians  inhabit  the  northern  side  of  the  Caucasus.  They  are  a 
barbarous  people,  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  under  petty  princes;  and  are 
little  more  than  lawless  hordes  of  robbers. 

The  Georgians  are  a  more  interesting  people,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Caucasus.    They  are  civil  and  friendly  in  their  manncrs,\mi  fickle  and  turbulent. 

These  nations  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  females,  numbers  of  whom 
are  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Turks  and  Persians.  They  are  in  the  feudal  state  as  to 
government.  Their  religion  is  a  mixture  of  the  Mahometan  and  Christian  ;  but 
there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  pure  Christianity. 

Teflis  is  the  principal  tow  n  of  Geoi  gia,  remarkable  for  its  warm  baths.  It  is 
po.or  and  mean  in  its  appearance. 

MiNGRELiA  is  a  plain  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  well  watered 
and  fertile.    Its  people  resemble  those  of  Georgia. 

SWEDEN. 

180,000  sq.  ms.       2,500,000  Inhab.       14  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  ra. 

Sweden  is  remarkably  diversified  with  extensive  lakes,  numerous  rivers,  stu- 
pendous rocks  and  verdant  valleys.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  w  iih  for- 
ests, interspersed  with  small,  well  cultivated  farms,  and  resembling  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  in  the  aspect  of  its  scenery.  It  is  rugged  and  mountainous  in 
the  western  part,  but  level  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Hardly  one-thirtieth  part 
of  the  soil  is  capable  of  cultivation. 

The  cold  of  winter  is  severe:  but  the  climate  is  less  variable,  and  the  air  more 
clear  and  healthful,  than  in  many  warmer  countries.  The  government  is  free 
from  oppression ;  the  means  of  instruction  are  abundant ;  and  the  people,  gene- 
rally intelligent  and  well  educated.  The  higher  classes  of  Swedes  are  ostenta- 
tious and  luxurious,  but  brave,  hospitable,  and  very  sprightly.  The  peasants, 
especially  in  the  interior,  are  simple  and  kind  in  their  manners,  and  strictly  honest 
m  their  habits. 
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The  agriculture  of  Sweden  is  well  conducted,  but  does  not  supply  its  want«. 
Manufactures  are  insufBcient  for  domestic  consumption.  It  has  2,400  miles  of 
seacoast,  and  commands  one  shore  of  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic.  Its  commerce 
and  fisheries  are  extensive  and  important.  Its  chief  wealth  is  derived  from  iti 
mines,  which  produce  iron  and  copper  of  a  superior  quality.  Norway  is  under 
the  government  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  also  possesses  several  islands  in  tlie 
Baltic,  and  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  West  Indies. 

Stockholm,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  several  small  islands  and  peninsulas, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Lake  Maler  into  the  i5altie.  It  has  a  safe  and  commodi- 
cms  harbor,  and  extensive  trade.  Gottenburg  is  the  second  town  in  Sweden  in 
commerce  and  population.  It  will  soon  be  corHiected  by  a  canal  with  Stockholm 
nnd  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Carlscrona  is  a  seaport  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  principal  station  of  the 
Swedish  navy.  Fahlun  is  celebrated  for  its  copper  mines,  and  Dannemora  for 
the  principal  iron  mine  of  Sweden.  Upsal  and  Lund  contain  the  two  Swedish 
universities,  of  which  Upsal  is  the  most  celebrated.  Norkoping  and  Gefie  are 
places  of  considerable  trade, 

NORWAY. 

120,000  sq.  ms.       1,100,000  Inhab.       9  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  Norway  is  very  uneven,  presenting  a  succession  of  mountains 
and  valleys.  A  rugged  chain  of  mountains  separates  it  from  Sweden,  and  a  range 
of  rocky  islands  lines  the  seacoast.  The  scenery  is  more  diversified  than  that  of 
Sweden,  with  rocks,  precipices,  and  cataracts.  The  rivers  are  of  little  use  for 
navigation  on  account  of  their  numerous  falls.  In  the  interior,  the  climate  is 
intensely  cold,  but  the  air  is  serene  and  healthful ;  and  the  people  live  to  an  advan- 
ced age.  On  the  seacoast,  the  climate  is  moist,  and  milder  than  in  the  interior 
of  Germany. 

The  Norwegians  are  simple,  hospitaVjle,  and  industrious;  and  remarkable  for 
an  independent  spirit.  They  are  well  instructed  in  tlie  common  branches  of  edu- 
cation. Most  of  the  peasants  manufacture  their  own  clothing,  tools,  and  furniture. 

Not  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  this  country  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and 
most  of  the  grain  is  imported.  The  valleys  afTjrd  excellent  pasturage,  and  feed 
numbers  of  cattle  for  exportation.  The  principal  wealth  of  Norway  is  derived 
from  the  produce  of  its  fisheries,  the  timber  of  its  forests,  and  the  silver,  iron,  and 
eopper  of  its  mines,  which  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities. 

Bergen  is  the  most  populous  and  commercial  town,  and  has  been  generally 
considered  the  capital.  Christiania  is  superior  in  its  character  and  influence, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  public  authorities.  Drontheim,  the  ancient  capital,  is 
the  most  northern  city  'u\  Europe,  except  Tornea,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  Kongsberg  is  a  small  city,  entirely  supported  by  the  silver  mines  in  its 
vicinity.  Frcdericshall,  a  small  town  on  the  borders  of  Sweden,  is  celebrated 
for  many  sieges,  in  one  of  which  Charles  Xil.  was  killed. 

LAPLAND. 

Lapland  occupies  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe.  Although  divided  among 
different  governments,  it  is  considered  as  one  country  on  account  of  the  uniform  and 
peculiar  character  of  the  people.  North  Lapland  belongs  to  Norway;  South  Lap- 
land to  Sweden;  and  East  Lapland  to  Russia. 

The  country  along  t!ie  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  an  immense  plain,  covered  with  for- 
ests of  spruce  and  fir.  The  land  gradually  rises  into  a  central  ridge  of  high  moun- 
tains, and  thence  declining  towards  the  North  Cape.  The  winters  are  long,  and 
intensely  cold;  and  the  sun  does  not  appear  for  several  weeks.  The  climate  of 
the  seacoast  is  more  temperate.  The  summers  are  short,  but  the  perpetual  day 
produces  intense  heat. 

.  Vegetation  is  scanty,  and  grain  is  cultivated  with  great  difl^culty.  Herds  of 
reindeer  form  the  chief  support  of  the  people,  supplying  them  with  food  and 
tlothing,  and  serving  also  as  beasts  of  burden. 

The  Laplanders  are  a  dwarfish  and  barbarous  people,  with  little  knowledge, 
and  few  arts.  They  profess  Christianity ;  but  are  very  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  retain  many  Pagan  superstitions.  The  mountaineers  lead  a  wandering  life; 
and  those  on  the  seacoast  change  their  habitations  twice  in  a  year. 
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During  the  winter,  the  Laplanders  carry  on  some  traffic  with  the  Swedes,  at 
Toniea  and  other  towns  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  exchange  the  produce  of  their 
herds  and  fisheries  for  other  necessaries  of  life. 

DENMARK. 

22,000  sq.  ms.       2,000,000  Inhab.       91  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  comprises  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  together  with 
Zealand,  Funen,  and  the  other  islands  lying  in  the  Categate  Sound,  and  (he  Duch- 
ies of  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  extending  from  the  Eyder  to  ihe  Elbe.  The  free 
cities  of  Hamburg  and  Lubec,  lie  within  its  limits,  but  are  not  subject  to  its  power. 

Continental  Denmark  forms  a  long,  continued  plain,  interrupted  by  few  hills  or 
rising  grounds.  The  small  River  Eyder  is  the  only  one  of  importance,  but  lakes, 
rivulets,  and  brooks  are  numerous.  The  soil  of  this  kingdom  is  generally  fertile, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  southern  parts  are  well  cultivated^,  pro- 
ducing grain,  fruits,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  abundance.  The  atmos- 
pAcre  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year  is  thick  and  cloudy.  The  climate  is  more 
temperate  tiian  is  usual  in  this  latitude;  and  although  moist,  is  generally  healthy. 

The  Danes  are  an  honest,  industrious  people,  well  educated,  but  not  remarka- 
ble for  enterprise  or  improvement.  JSIanufactur es  are  so  little  advanced  among 
them,  that  many  articles  are  imported,  and  for  want  of  forests,  they  obtain  their 
timber  from  other  countries.  Denmark  is  favorably  situated  for  commerce.  Its 
trade  extends  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Some  ships 
are  sent  to  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  to  engage  in  the  whale  fishery,  and 
many  small  vessels  are  employed  in  the  herring  fishei  y,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Europe.  The  principal  exports  are  the  produce  of  these  fisheries,  and  great 
numbers  of  horses  and  cattle. 

Denmark  is  a  feeble  state,  and  the  principal  source  of  its  power  lies  in  the 
command  of  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic.  It  levies  a  toll  upon  all  ships  that  pass 
the  Sound,  which  is  generally  paid  at  Elsinore. 

CoPEXHAGEX,  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  king,  is  situated  on  a  fine  har- 
bor, on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  of  Zealand.  Altona,  on  the  Elbe,  is  the 
next  city  in  population  and  commerce. 

Elsinore  has  an  excellent  road,  generally  crowded  with  vessels  of  various  na- 
tions. Kiel,i\\e  capital  of  Holstein,  is  celebrated  fur  its  university.  It  is  situa- 
ted near  the  canal  which  unites  the  River  Eyder  with  the  Baltic. 

In  addition  to  the  territories  above  m.entioned,  Denmark  possesses  Iceland,  the 
Faroe  Isles,  and  Vv^est  Greenland. 

ICELAND. 

The  aspect  of  Iceland  is  extremely  rugged  and  dreary.  It  is  traversed  by  ran- 
ges of  mountains,  abounding  in  volcanoes;  its  surface  is  covered  with  immense 
tracts  of  lava;  and  torrents  of  mud  and  boiling  water  are  thrown  out  from  its 
spouting  springs. 

G^'cin  is  not  cultivated ;  frtes  are  unknown;  vegetables  are  few.  The 
support  of  the  people  is  derived  in  part  from  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  reindeer,  fed 
on  the  scanty  herbage  of  tl;e  valleys,  but  chiefly  from  the  fisheries.  The  down  of 
the  eider-duck  is  an  Important  article  of  export  from  this  island,  and  the  Faroe 
Isles.    Their is  turf. 

Their  manufactures  are  few  and  coarse,  and  insufScient  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. Their  commerce  is  small,  coitfined  chiefly  to  the  importation  of  grain,  tim- 
ber, and  other  necessaries.  'J'lie  people  are  siiiiple  and  hosp.itable  in  their  man- 
ners; honest,  industrious,  and  temperate  in  their  habits;  and  better  educated  than 
the  common  people  iu  almost  any  other  country  oT  Europe. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

120,000  sq.  ms.  24,000,000  Inhab.  200  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  embraces  England,  Scot- 
kind,  and  Ireland,  usually  termed  the  British  Isles.  The  British  Empire  includes 
numerous  foreign  possessions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia, 
containing  60  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  commerce,  wealth,  and  power,  it  is  no 
exceeded  by  any  empire  in  the  world. 


Counties  of  England. 


lofWjglit 


Four, 


Three  south-easternj? 


Questions. — What  are  the  six  northern  counties  of  England? 
bordering  on  Wales?    Three  south-western? 

Four  southern  (intermediate)  ?  Eight  eastern — four  larger,  being 
maritime;  and  four  smaller,  inland?  Twelve  midland  counties — five 
northern,  three  central,  and  four  southern?  Six  counties  of  South 
Wales  ?    Six  of  North  Wales  ? 

Mon'fA  abbr.  for  Monmouth.    West'^w/c/  for  Westmoreland. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

58,000  sq  ms.       14,000,000  Inhab.       240  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

England  has  a  great  variety  of  surface.  Some  parts  present  the  rugged  features 
of  a  niountainoiis  tract,  and  others  the  gloom  of  barren  moors  or  heaths;  but  the 
general  aspect  of  its  landscape  has  more  of  softness  and  l>eauty.  It  is  usually  level 
or  gently  undulating,  watered  by  copious  streams,  which  produce  a  beautifui  ver- 
dure. The  number  and  neatness  of  the  farms,  and  the  country  seats  of  the  weal- 
thy, add  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  scenery. 

A  range  of  mountains,  not  exceeding  3,S00  feet  in  the  highest  part,  traverses  the 
western  side  of  England,  from  Cornwall  to  Cumberland,  and  gives  a  mountainous 
character  to  Wales.  There  are  numerous  streams  and  canals,  which  extend  the 
advantages  of  inland  navigation  to  every  part  of  tlie  kingdom;  and  the  roads, 
bridges,  and  travelling  conveyances  have  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

The  coasi  is  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  harbors,  which  are  rarely  frozen 
in  winter,  and  present  evfery  facility  for  foreign  commerce. 

The,  peasantry  are  better  instructed  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  and  aro 
generally  industrious,  honest,  -.'.nd  frugal  in  their  habits.  The  sailors  and  soldiers 
of  England  are  distinguished  for  their  bravery  and  discipline;  the  merchants  for 
their  integrity  and  wealth;  and  mechanics  iuv  their  skill  and  industry.  Tn 
the  higher  classes,  there  is  an  unhappy  prevalence  of  luxury  and  corruption,  as 
in  most  of  the  continental  nations ;  and  foreigners  charge  them  with  a  haughty  re- 
serve of  manners. 

The  agriculture  of  England  is  more  improved  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  lis  population  is  dense,  and  it  is  de  pendent  in  some  degree  on  importa- 
tion {or  a  supply  of  grain.  In  the  variety  and  amount  oi  manufactures,  England 
is  unrivalled.  Its  fisheries  are  of  great  value,  and  its  commerce  of  vast  extent. 
From  these  sources,  wealth  is  continually  flowing  in,  with  a  rapidity  scarcely 
known  in  any  country,  except  those  which  furnish  the  precious  metals. 

London  is  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  admirably  situated  for 
trade;  and  in  population,  commerce  atid  wealth,  in  scientific,  literary  and  benevo- 
lent institutions,  it  is  the  first  city  of  the  civilized  world. 

Five  miles  below  London  is  Greenwich,  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
from  which  longitude  is  reckoned.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  the  Royal  Hospital 
for  disabled  seamen.  York  is  the  metropolis  of  the  north  of  England,  and  the 
eecond  city  in  dignity.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  magiiificent  Gothic  minster,  or 
cathedral.  Liverpool  is  next  to  London  in  commerce.  It  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  trade  with  America,  and  has  been  lapidly  increasing  in  population  and 
wealth.  Bristol  hoKls  the  next  rank  in  commerce,  and  carries  on  extensive  trade 
with  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  with  Europe  and  America.  Hull,  the  chief 
jDort  on  the  eastern  coast  nortli  of  London,  is  the  principal  channel  of  trade  to 
the  north-eastern  and  midland  districts  of  England.  It  is  also  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  Greenland  fishery.  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  is  particularly  celebra- 
ted for  its  coal  trade.  It  is  also  employed  in  foreign  commerce,  and  in  the 
Greenland  fishery.'  Exeter  is  a  commercial  town,  situated  on  the  southern  coast. 
It  is  the  metropolis  and  chief  emporium  of  the  west  of  England.  Yarmouth,  Tit 
the  mouth  of  the  Yare,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Xorfulkjis  important  as  a  seaport, 
and  has  the  largest  fishery  on  the  English  coast. 

Naval  Stations. — Portsmouth  is  the  chief  naval  station  of  Great  Britain; 
and  has  a  fine  harbor,  capable  of  receiving  the  whole  navy  at  once.  The  road  of 
Spithead,  between  the  harbor  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is"  the  chief  rendezvous  of 
the  navy.  Gosport,  on  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  contains  various  naval  estab- 
lishments, connected  with  Portsmoiuh.  Plymouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plym,  is 
second  only  to  Portsmouth  as  a  naval  station.  Chatham  is  also  a  naval  port  of 
consequence. 

Only  a  few  of  the  manufacturing  towns  can  be  enumerated.  Manchester  is 
the  second  place  in  the  kingdom  for  population,  and  first  in  manufactures,  espe- 
cially those  of  cotton.  Birmingham  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  metallic 
manufactures,  and  has  been  styled  "  the  toyshop  of  Europe."  Leeds  is  distin- 
guished for  its  cloths — Sheffield  for  its  cutlery — Norwich  for  its  worsted  stuffs— 
Leicester  and  Nottingham  for  stockings  and  hosiery — Worcester  for  its  wool- 
'ens,  and  especially  for  its  porcelain — and  Kidderminster  for  its  carpets. 
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Of  the  places  of  fashionable  resort;  Brighton  is  the  most  celcbratp<^  place  for 
sea-bathing;  Ramsgate,  Margate,  and  Scarborough  are  also  iniich  frequented. 
Among  tlie  mineral  springs  which  collect  visiters,  is  the  most  distinguished, 

and  has  gradually  become  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  dissipated  ciiies  in  Eng- 
land. Cheltenham,  Clifton,  Tunbridge- Wells,  Buxton,  Matlock,  and  Har- 
rowgate,  also  have  mineral  springs,  and  are  frequented  by  thousands  of  visitants 
annually. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  celebrated  for  their  universities,  and  owe  their 
population  and  importance  to  these.  Oxford  appears  like  a  city  of  palaces.  Cam- 
bridge is  inferior  in  elegance.  JVindsor  is  distinguished  for  its  magnificent  castle, 
which  has  long  been  a  favorite  residence  of  the  English  monarclis.  Canterbury 
was  the  first  seat  of  Christianity  in  England;  and  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
archbishop  of  the  kingdom.  Caernarvon  and  Caermarthen  are  the  principal 
towns  of  Wales. 

Of  the  islands  on  the  coast,  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  Anglesea,  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  is  distinguished  for  its 
copper  mines.  The  Isle  of  Man  contains  a  singular  people,  tenacious  of  their  an- 
cient customs,  and  still  governed  in  part  by  their  own  laws.  The  Scilly  Islands  are 
a  numerous  rocky  group,  off  the  Land's  End,  only  a  few  of  which  are  inhabited. 

SCOTLAND. 

30,000  sq.  ms.  2,400,000  Inhai).  80  Inh.  to  a  sq.  m. 
Scotland  is  a  rough  and  mountainous  country  in  tlie  north,  with  only  a  few  fer- 
tile valleys.  The  middle  division  is  intersected  by  the  Grampian  Hills,  40  to  60 
miles  wide,  which  furnish  good  pasturage.  The  soi(i/jC7'7?  and  south-eastern  parts 
spread  into  fertile  plains,  resembling  those  of  England.  Tlie  rivers  are  numerous, 
but  short  and  rapid,  and  unfit  for  navigation.  This  country  is  peculiarly  celebra- 
ted for  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  its  scenery.  The  climate  is  severe,  and 
storms  are  often  dreadful.  Neither  climate  nor  soil  is  favorable  to  tillage,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland  is  devoted  to  pasturage.  The  grains  chiefly  culti- 
vated are  oats,  rye,  and  barley. 

The  people  are  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  Highland  Scotch  appear 
to  be  descended  from  the  old  Britons,  and  retain  some  traits  of  former  rudeness. 
They  dislike  tillage,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  keeping  of  flocks  and  cattle. 
They  are  remarkable  for  a  bold,  and  even  lawless  spirit,  as  well  as  for  simplicity 
and  hospitality  of  manners. 

The  Lowland  Scotch  are  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  industrious,  probably 
superior  to  almost  any  nation  in  Europe  in  education,  and  integrity  of  character. 
They  hold  a  high  rank  in  literature.  Agriculture  has  been  much  improved  of 
late  years  in  Scotland.  Manufactures  are  in  a  flourishing  state,  especially  those 
of  cotton.    The  commerce  and  fisheries  are  important. 

Edinburgh  is  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  has  long  been  distinguished  as 
the  seat  of  science  and  literature.  It  has  few  manufactures;  but  it  carries  on  fin 
important  trade  thr9ugh  Leith,  its  seaport,  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 

Glasgow,  on  the  Clyde,  is  the  first  city  of  Scotland  in  population  and  in  com- 
mercial importance.  It  is  regularly  builtj  and  flourishing  in  manufactures  as  well 
as  in  trade.  It  has  much  intercoui'se  wiih  the  West  Indies  and  America.  Port 
Glasgow  is  20  miles  farther  down  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  Greenock 
is  the  chief  seaport  of  Scotland.  Its  commerce  is  extensive,  and  its  population 
has  increased  with  great  rapidity.  Paisley  is  noted  for  its  cotton  and  muslin  man- 
ufactures, which  give  employment  to  more  tlian  30,000  persons  in  the  city  and  vi- 
cinity. Dundee  is  a  commodious  port,  and  is  flourishing  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
Aberdeen  is  the  chief  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  consists  of  two  parts 
— the  new  town,  a  large  and  populous  seaport — and  the  old  town,  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  distinguished  for  the  university  of  King's  College.  Perth  is  one 
of  the  best  built  towns  of  Scotland,  except  Edinburgh.'  St.  Andrews  has  a  uni- 
versity. Berwick  is  a  border  town,  upon  the  Tweed.  Sterling  is  built  on  the 
Bteep  acclivity  of  a  rock,  about  80  miles  north  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  bees  dis- 
tinguished in  history. 

The  coast  of  Scotland  is  lined  with  numerous  islands,  most  of  them  rocky  and 
rough. 
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The  Hebrides,  or  Western  Isles,  are  300  in  number,  extending  180  miles  along 
ihe  western  coast  of  Scotland.    They  are  estimated  to  contain  70,000  inhabitants. 

The  Orkneys  on  tlie  north,  comprise  26  islands,  inhabited  by  an  industrious 
people.  Kirkwall,  the  chief  town,  is  distinguished  for  an  ancient  stately  cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  St.  3Iagnus. 

The  Shetland  or  Zetland  Isles,  are  the  most  northern  Scottish  Isles,  86  in 
number,  of  which  40  are  inhabited  by  21,000  people.  70  or  80,000  sheep  are  fed 
here,  and  wool  and  fish  are  exported.  The  aspect  of  these  islands  is  peculiarly 
rugged  and  bleak ;  and  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the  coast  present  some  of  the 
most  sublime  scenery. 

IRELAND. 

30,000  sq.  ms.        7,700,000  Inhab.        250  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Ireland  is  destitute  of  any  extensive  or  considerable  ranges  of  mountains,  but 
many  are  distributed  in  small  groups.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  with  hills^of  some 
height,  but  easy  of  ascent  and  cultivation.  It  is  generally  well  vjaiered  and  fer- 
tile. Its  bogs  and  morasses,  which  cover  one-tenth  of  the  surface,  partake  of  the 
general  irregularity,  but  are  unfit  for  cultivation. 

Ireland  abounds  in  lakes;  and  the  lougiis,  or  salt-water  lakes  are  so  numerous, 
that  every  part  of  the  country  has  easy  access  to  the  sea  Its  coast  has  many  fine 
harbors,  and  is  well  adapted  to  commerce.  The  climate  is  very  mild  and  moist, 
and  produces  a  beautiful  and  continued  verdure,  which  has  led  to  its  poetical  ap- 
pellation of  "  Green  Erin." 

The  Irish  peasantry  are  in  the  most  wretched  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  one- 
seventh  of  the  houses  are  inhabited  by  paupers.  Tliey  are  degraded  by  the  op- 
pression of  landlords,  and  their  stewards,  or  "  middle  men."  Their  cabins  and 
mode  of  living  are  scarcely  superior  to  those  of  the  American  Indians.  Two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics. 

Tillage  is  not  understood.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  very  rude  and 
ill  constructed.  Potatoes  and  oats  are  ihe  principal  crops  raised  for  food  by  the 
poor.  The  soil  is  best  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  Iri<h  are  most  successful  in 
grazing  and  dairy  husbandry,  and  produce  the  finest  beef  and  butter  which  is 
found  in  commerce.  The  manufacture  of  linen  and  muslin  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  these  are  important  articles  export. 

Dublin  is  the  second  city  of  the  British  Isles  in  extent  and  population:  and  is 
generally  reckoned  the  seventh  in  Europe.  It  is  tiie  emporium  of  Irish  commerce, 
and  the  scat  of  government.    Its  university  is  celeljrated. 

Cork  is  the  second  city  in  Ireland,  and  possesses  a  more  extensive  foreign  trade 
than  any  other  port.  Its  harbor  is  safe  and  spacious.  Limerick,  on  the  Shan- 
non, is  next  in  rank;  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  island. 
Its  manufactures  are  prosperous,  and  it  has  a  large  share  of  the  internal  and  for- 
eign trade  of  the  country.  IVaterford  is  a  populous  and  commercial  city.  Bel- 
fast is  also  important  for  iis  commerce,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  linen  trade. 

Kilkenny  is  a  neat  town,  remarkable  for  its  quarries  of  white  and  black  mar- 
ble, of  great  beauty.  Galway,  Londonderry,  and  Drogheda,  are  flourishing 
places  of  trade. 

FOREIGX   BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

In  addition  to  her  Indian,  American,  and  Continental  territories.  Great  Britain 
has  a  nunjber  of  insulated  foreign  possessions,  which  may  most  properly  be  de- 
scribed in  this  place. 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldcrney,  and  Sark,  are  small  islands  lying  on  the  coast 
of  France.  The  inhabitants  generally  speak  the  old  Norman  French;  and  have 
more  resemblance  to  the  French  than  to  the  English.  Their  internal  government 
is  regulated  by  their  own  laws. 

Heligoland  is  a  barren  rock,  opposite  to  the  mputh  of  the  Elbe,  inhabited  by  200 
Danish  fishermen,  and  occupied  by  a  British  garrison,  as  a  place  of  trade  in  war. 

Malta  is  a  celebrated  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  formerly  possessf-d  by  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  It  is  a  mass  of  rocks,  covered  with  a  liglit  soil;  but  it  con- 
tains a  population  of  6,000  to  the  square  mile.  It  is  a  very  im|>ortant  place  of 
rendezvous  and  deposit,  for  the  commerce  and  navy  of  Great  Britain. 

Gibraltar,  the  celebrated  fortress  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is 
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also  possessed  by  the  British.  It  is  a  mere  rock,  but  from  its  peculiar  structuro 
it  has  been  made  an  ahnost  impregnable  fortress.  Its  situation  renders  it  the  key 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  most  vahiable  possession  to  the  British  Empire. 

The  rock  is  surrounded  by  fortifications  at  every  accessible  spot,  and  is  even 
penetrated  by  galleries,  furnished  with  cannon,  which  form  a  battery  of  such  e.e- 
vation  and  strength,  that  it  cannot  be  injured  by  assailants  from  below.  The 
toion  is  situated  on  the  declivity,  near  the  foot  of  the  rock.  It  is  governed  en- 
tirely as  a  military  post;  but  it  is  a  free  port,  and  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  is 
the  resort  of  merchants  from  almost  every  paFt  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Europe, 
and  ten  languages  are  spoken  in  its  streets. 

St.  Helena  is  an  elevated  rock  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  British  into  an  impregnable  fortress.  It  is  import- 
ant as  a  place  of  refreshment  and  rendezvous  for  the  East  India  ships;  and  hag 
become  celebrated  as  the  prison  and  grave  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

HOLLAND. 

13,200  sq.  ms.         2,700,000  Inhab.         204  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Holland  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  countries  in  the  world.  Much  of  its  surface 
has  been  covered  with  water,  and  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  By  the  extraordinary 
industry  ofthe  Dutch,  it  has  been  drained  by  canals,  and  protected  by  dykes  or  banks 
which  still  require  incessant  labor  to  maintain  them. 

This  country  is  entirely  destitute  of  mountains  and  hills,  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  large  marshy  plain,  traversed  by  numerous  canals,  on  which  boats  and  ships  aj:e 
sailing  through  beautiful  fields. 

The  sod  is  rich  in  pasturage  ;  and  the  Dutch  cattle,  butter  and  cheese,  are  uncommonly 
fine.    The  climate  is  cold  and  damp,  and  very  little  grain  or  fruit  can  be  raised. 

The  Dutch  are  patieiit,  industrious,  and  neat,  beyond  any  nation  in  the  woild.  Their 
commerce  extends  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  their  manufactures  are  considerable. 
They  are  not  sprightly,  and  are  unusually  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  gain. 

Amsterdam  is  tlie  largest  and  most  commercial  city  of  Holland,  and  one  of  the  most 
commercial  in  Europe.  The  houses  are  built  on  poles  or  timbers  driven  deep  into  the 
earth,  on  account  of  the  marshiness  of  the  soil.  Rotterdam  is  next  to  Amsterdam  in 
commerce,  and  is  traversed  by  canals  which  admit  large  ships  into  the  centre  of  the 
eity  The  Hacrue,  is  a  beautiful  city,  and  the  seat  of  government.  Leydea  and  Utrecht 
are  celebrated  for  their  universities. 

BELGIUM. 

11,500  sq.  ms.         3,500,000  Inhab.  304  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  declared  themselves  independent  in  1831, 
under  the  name  of  Belgium. 

Belgium  is  a  beautiful  country,  generally  level,  but  diversified  with  gentle  swells,  and 
in  some  parts  hillv.  It  is  traversed  by  canals,  but  they  are  less  numerous  than  those  of 
Holland. 

Its  soil  is  fertile  and  so  highly  cultivated,  that  this  country  has  been  called  the  garden 
«f  Europe.    The  climate  is  mild,  and  favorable  to  grain  and  fruits. 

The  Belo-ians  have  industry  and  neatness  like  those  of  the  Dutch,  with  something  of 
the  sprightliness  of  the  French.  They  are  very  fond  of  religious  ceremoaies,  and  in- 
clined to  superstition. 

The  mamifactures  of  Belgium  are  numerous  and  important.  Those  of  linen  and  wool- 
len are  celebrated.    Its  commerce  was  formerly  important,  but  is  now  much  diminished. 

Brussei-s,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  distinguished 
for  its  manufactures,  and  especially  for  lace  and  carpets.  Antwerp  is  the  most  commer- 
cial place  in  Belgium.  '  Ghent  has  important  manufactures  of  cotton.  .  The  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  great  Britain,  was  signed  here  in  1814.  Ostend  is 
the  principal  port  on  the  sea  coast.    Louvain  has  the  principal  university  of  Belgium. 

GERMANY. 

Germany  is  divided  into  two  great  portions,  northern  and  southern.  The  line 
of  separation  is  the  Sudetic  Chain,  extending  from  AVestphalia  to  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  Almost  all  parts  of  Northern  Germany  are  flat,  and  the  rivers  run 
towards  the  north.  Southern  Germany  is  much  more  diversifiecl,  consisting  in 
part  of  extensive  plains — traversed  by  vast  ranges  of  mountains — and  bounded  on 
tiie  south  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps. 

The  climate  is  generally  temperate,  and  the  air  is  almost  every  where  salubri- 
ous, except  in  marshy  districts.  The  soil  is  various.  Sandy  plains  and  barren 
heaths  abound  on  the  north-west,  and  swamps  and  marshes  on  the  north-east. 
Grain  is  raised  in  the  north.  Agriculture  is  imperfect.  Good  wine  is  made  in 
particular  districts,  and  the  Rhenish  is  celebrated.  Manufactures  liave  ntade 
great  progress  in  Germany,  particularly  linen,  of  which  much  is  exported. 
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The  Germans  are,  generally  speaking,  sincere  and  faithful,  remarkable  for  in- 
dustry and  perseverance,  but  not  so  much  for  enterprise  and  activity.  They  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  extensive  researches  in  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts;  and  no  part  of  Europe  probably  can  boast  so  many  learned  men  and 
celebrated  authors. 

'  Germany  comprises  39  small  states  and  free  cities,  and  has  been  long  styled 
the  labyrinth  of  Geography.  Austria  and  Prussia  are  the  principal  powers  of  the 
confederation.  Of  the  remaining  states,  the  portion  south  of  the  River  Mayne  is 
occupied  by  the  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden.  The  northern  part  contains  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  Duchies  of 
Mecklenburg,  HoiStein,  Brunswick,  and  Oldenburg.  The  middle  portion  includes 
the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  most  of  the  small  states,  with  the  dominions  of 
Prussia. 

AUSTRIA. 

260,000  sq.  ms.       32,000,000  Inhab.       123  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  Austrian  Empire  comprises  a  number  of  distinct  kingdoms  and  states,  sub- 
ject to  a  single  monarch,  whose  power  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
is  intermediate  in  its  character  between  a  confederation  and  a  single  state.  A  part 
of  its  territories  belongs  to  the  German  confederation,  and  it  takes  the  first  rank 
in  the  diet  of  Germany.  It  is  one-third  larger  than  France,  and  twice  as  large 
as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

This  empire  contains  several  ranges  of  mountains,  enclosing  the  basins  of  sev- 
eral rivers,  and  the  steppes  and  plains  of  Hungary.  No  general  account  caa 
therefore  be  given  of  its  surface.  Its  soil  has  every  variety,  from  the  most  fertile 
to  the  most  barren.  About  one-third  is  waste  land;  and  \esg  than  half  of  the 
rest  is  cultivated.  IMost  of  the  empire  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  navigable  streams. 

The  climate  is  like  that  of  France,  biit  subject  to  greater  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  varies  from  that  of  the  warm  regions  on  the  south  to  that  of  the  cold  re- 
gions, connected  with  the  mountains,  on  the  north.  Its  productions  are  equally 
varied. 

There  is  no  less  diversity  in  the  language,  religion,  and  manners  of  the  inhab' 
Hants,  than  in  the  surface  of  the  empire.  The  ardent  and  refined  Italians  of 
Lombardy — the  cold  and  industrious  Germans  of  other  districts — the  simple  Bo- 
hemians— and  the  half  savage  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces,  are  all  sub- 
jects of  this  empire,  united  by  few  common  ties,  and  having  little  intercourse. 
We  must  therefore  expect  a  great  variety  in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the 
nature  and  products  of  their  employments.  They  generally  resemble  the  Germans 
in  industry  and  faithfulness,  but  are  in  a  low  stale  as  to  education. 

The  country  is  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  mines.  It  is  richer  in  mtn- 
erals  than  any  other  slate  in  Europe.  Tillage  is  not  well  conducted.  Mann- 
J'actures  are  imperfect,  and  insufficient  for  home  consumption.  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  are  the  principal  manufacturing  districts.  -'Austria  has  but  a  small  ex- 
tent of  seacoast,  and  a  limited  commerce.  The  army  is  large,  the  territory 
extensive  and  populous,  and  this  empire  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of 
Europe.  It  has  no  foreign  colonies;  but  the  Duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  Mo- 
dena,  and  Massa  are  dependent  states. 

Vienna  is  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  cities 
of  Europe  for  science,  arts,  commerce,  and  refinement. 

Prague  is  tlie  capital  of  Bohemia  and  the  second  city  of  Austria.  It  has  been 
tlie  scene  of  numerous  battles  and  sieges,  and  has  only  the  remnants  of  its  former 
magnificence  and  prosperity.  Buda  is  the  metropolis  of  Hungary.  Lemburg  is 
the  capital  of  Galicia,  in  Austrian  Poland.  It  has  much  commercial  importance, 
especially  as  the  great  thoroughfare  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Vienna.  Brunn  is  the 
capital  of  Moravia  and  the  centre  of  its  commerce.  Its  manufactures  are  exten- 
sive and  flourishing.  Pest  and  Buda  are  merely  separated  by  the  Danube,  and 
in  fact  form  one  city.    Pest  has  a  university  and  several  literary  institutions. 

Debretzin  is  the  principal  commercial  place  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hungary,  and 
the  seat  of  extensive  commercial  transactions.  Kp^emnitz  and  Schemnitz  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  principal  towns  in  the  mining  districts  of  Austria.  Tceplitz  is 
celebrated  for  its  warm  springs,  and  has  become  a  fashionable  resort.    Trieste  was 
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for  a  long  period  the  only  port  belonging  to  the  Austrian  Empire  Its  harbor  vs 
spacious,  and  its  trade  extensive. 

Venice,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  republic,  was  long  the  chief  maritime  power 
in  the  south  of  Europe;  but  its  commercial  greatness  has  declined;  its  manufac- 
tures have  been  rivalled  by  those  of  other  states;  and  its  population  is  greatly  re- 
duced. Milan  is  an  extensive  and  magnificent  city,  with  numerous  manufactures, 
and  considerable  trade.  Mantua  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  remark- 
able as  the  birth-place  of  Virgil.  Verona  is  a  large  city,  celebrated  for  a  mag- 
nificent amphitheatre,  built  by  the  Romans.  Padua  and  Pavia  are  ancient  cities, 
and  noted  for  their  universities.  Trent  is  celebrated  for  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil convened  in  it,  one  of  the  most  important  ever  held. 

PRUSSIA. 

106,000  sq.  ms.       13,000,000  Inhab.        123  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Prussia  has  generally  a  level  surface  and  barren  soil.  Some  parts  ^reproduc- 
tive, abounding  in  pasturage  and  furnishing  grain  for  exportation.  It  is  traversed 
by  a  number  of  navigable  streams,  connected  by  canals,  whicii  give  it  greater 
advantages  for  inland  navigation  than  are  enjoyed  by  most  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  western  parts  have  a  mild  climate;  the  eastern  are  cold,  from  the 
influence  of  the  winds  blowing  from  Russia. 

T^Ue  people  of  Prussia  Proper  are  brave  and  industrious,  and  particularly  fond 
of  military  life.  Every  child  is  now  well  instructed.  The  kingdom  embraces 
Poles  and  Germans  of  several  classes,  who  possess  a  great  variety  of  character 
and  customs.  The  peasants  of  the  eastern  provinces  are  in  a  degraded  state — 
many  in  slavery,  and  most  of  them  extremely  ignorant  and  miserably  poor. 

From  the  alluvial  character  of  Prussia  Proper,  it  has  no  mineral  treasures  of 
Talue  except  amber.    Its  manufactures  are  respectable.    Silesia  is  celebrated 
for  its  linens,  and  furnishes  some  important  minerals.    Its  exports,  (chiefly  of 
y    grain  and  other  raw  productions,)  are  about  one-seventh  of  those  of  England. 

The  importance  of  this  kingdom  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  number  and 
discipline  of  its  armies,  and  the  energy  of  its  government.  It  was  formerly  an 
electorate  of  Germany;  but  has  gained  a  large  accession  of  territorj',  and  now 
ranks  among  the  first  powers  of  Europe. 

Berlix  is  the  capital  of  Prussia,  distinguished  for  its  splendor  and  for  the  ex- 
tent of  its  manufactures.  A  few  miles  from  Berlin  is  Potsdam.,  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  king,  noted  for  the  royal  palace  it  contains. 

Dantzic  is  a  city  of  extensive  commerce,  situated  on  the  ^'ist!J!a,  only  five  - 
miles  from  its  mouth.    Konigshurg  is  a  place  of  considerable  inland  and  foreign 
trade,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.    Breslaw  is  the  capital  and  centre  of 
trade  for  Silesia.   It  has  considei  able  manufactures,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  university. 

Posen  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  the  seat  of  a  university.  Magde- 
burg is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Germany.  Halle  is  celebrated  for  its 
university.    Frankfort  on  the  Oder  has  valuable  manufactures  and  commerce. 

In  the  western  portion  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  Cologne  is  the  principal  seal 
of  commerce  on  the  Rhine,  and  manufactures  the  famous  Colonge  water.  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  30  miles  west  of  Cologne,  is  celebrated  for  two  treaties  of  peace  con- 
cluded here,  and  for  its  warin  baths.  Coblentz  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  trade  with  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

Anhalt  Dessau,  Ax'halt  Bernburg,  and  Anhai.t  Cothen  are  small 
Duchies  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  dominions.  They  are  not  distinguished  from 
that  country,  except  in  their  political  character. 

GERMAX  STATES. 

The  remainder  of  Germany  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  small  states.  Luxem- 
burg belongs  to  the  Netherlands,  and  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  to  Denmark.  The 
remainder  are  independent  states,  whose  situation  may  be  learned  from  the  follow- 
ing map.  The  greater  number  are  small  and  unimportant,  resembling  a  county 
of  the  United  States  in  extent  and  resources.  Bavaria  and  Baden  and  the  little 
state  of  Sigmaringen  are  Catholic  states.  Nassau  is  equally  divided  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  remainder  have  a  majority  of  Protestants,  and 
most  of  them  very  few  Catholics. 


ETolsteiiL^^^^  \  ^^^^ 
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SOUTHERN  GERMAN  STATES. 
The  surface  and  soil  of  these  states  are  various.    The  principal  natural 
tures  are  two  masses  of  mountains,  called  (he  Black  Forest,  and  the  Alp  (or  Alb,) 
both  of  them  cold  and  bleak  regions,  with  little  wood  or  verdure.    Otlier  parts  are 
covered  with  hills,  intersected  by  fruitful  vallevs. 

BAVARIA. 

27,000  sq.  ms.       4,000,000  Inhah.       148  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  ra. 

Bavaria  is  naturally  among  the  most  fertile  regions  in  Germany, — and  enjoys 
a  mild  and  healthful  climate.  Some  portions  produce  grain  for  exportation,  and 
vines  and  fruit  in  abundance.  In  other  portions  agriculture  is  very  backward, 
and  the  products  are  insufficient  for  the  inhabitants.  No  extensive  manufacturei 
exist:  but  many  articles  are  made  for  exportation.  The  commerce  of  Bavaria 
in  these,  and  in  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  in  cattle  is  considerable. 

The  people  were  formerly  very  ignorant,  and  learning  was  in  alow  condition; 
but  of  late  years,  by  the  care  of  the  government,  education  has  been  generally 
diflfused,  and  the  literary  institutions  have  been  raised  to  a  very  flourishing  state. 
Bavaria  possesses  a  small  territory  west  of  the  Rhine. 

MuxiCH,  tlie  capital,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  cities  of  Germany,  and  rap- 
idly increasing  in  population.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  most  valuable  manufactures 
in  the  kingdom,  and  a  place  of  much  lilerarv  distinction, 

Augsburg  holds  the  second  rank  in  population.  It  has  extensive  commercial 
transactions,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  important  events  of  the  re- 
formation. Raiishon  is  an  ancient  and  wealthy  city,  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade. 

WURTE3IBERG. 

7,700  sq.  ms.    1,600,000  Inhab.    200  Inh.  to  a  sq.  ra.  " 

Wurtemberg  resembles  the  rest  of  Germany  in  the  variety  of  its  surface^.  It  is 
watered  by  the  River  Neckar  and  its  numerous  branches.  The  soil  is  generally 
good  and  the  climate  mild.  Its  vegetable  productions  are  abundant,  and  its 
mountains  are  rich  in  minerals. 

Agriculture  and  manufactures  are  so  far  advanced,  as  not  only  to  supply  the 
demand  for  home  consumption,  but  to  furnish  articles  of  export.  Education  vca^ 
improvemeiits  have  been  generally  dilTused  by  the  late  sovereigns. 

Stutgard,  the  capital,  is  a  well  built  city  with  a  number  of  important  and 
benevolent  and  useful  establishments.  Uim,  on  the  Danube,  is  the  second  city 
of  the  kingdom,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  imperial  cities  of  Germany.  Its 
manufactures  and  trade  are  of  some  importance.  Tubingen,  south  of  Stutgard, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany,  long  noted  fjr  its  university. 

The  Principalities  of  Hohenzofleren  Heching  en  and  Hohenzolleren  Sig- 
marin^en  lie  within  the  limits  of  u'urtemberg.  Lichtenstein  is  on  its  borders,  on 
tlie  southeastern  shore  of  Lake  Constance.  Thevare  small  and  unimportant  ctates. 

BADEX." 

6,000  sq.  ms.    1,800,000  Inhab.    1S8  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  Baden  is  diversified.  Much  of  it  is  fertile.  >  The  climate  is 
agreeable  and  salubrious.  Its  vegetable  productions  are  abundant,  and  it  yields 
many  valuable  minerals.  Agriculture  has  lately  been  improved.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  neither  numerous  nor  extensive;  hvi  are  still  of  some  importance.  It 
exports  wine,  grain,  timber,  and  iron  to  some  extent. 

The  people  are  generallv  Lutheran.  Education  has  been  well  attended  to  of 
late;  and  knowledge  is  more  general  than  in  many  of  the  other  German  states. 

Carlsruhe  (or  Charles's  rest)  is  the  capital,  and  a  part  of  which  is  firiely 
Built,  with  its  streets  like  the  radii  of  a  circle.  Freyburg  contains  auniversity. 
Manheim  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Germany,  and  a  flourishing  place. 

Heidelberg  is  an  ancient  city,  celebrated  for  a  university,  recently  revived  by 
the  grand  duke.  This  place  has  also  been  noted  for  its  large  tun,  which  holds 
€00  hogsheads. 

MIDDLE  GERMAN  STATES. 
SAXONY. 

5,800  sq.  ms.    1,500,000  Inhab.    259  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
Saxony  is  separated  from  Bohemia  by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains.  The  climaU 
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IS  mild.  The  mountains  on  the  south  are  rich  in  mines.  The  forests  are  preser- 
ved with  care,  to  furnish  fuel  for  them,  and  the  valleys  only  are  cultivated.  The 
level  districts  of  the  north  are  fertile  in  grain,  and  agriculture  is  well  conducted. 

Saxony  has  made  greater  progress  in  manufactures  than  any  other  part  of  Ger- 
many, it  also  carries  on  extensive  commerce  with  the  neighboring  states.  The 
German  character  is  most  strong)}  marked  among  the  Saxons.  They  have  done 
much  in  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  elegant  arts.  The  common  schools 
are  numerous  and  well  conducted,  and  the  lower  classes  well  educated. 

Dresden  is  the  capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  arts  in  the  north  of  Germany.  It 
has  extensive  and  elegant  manufactures,  especially  of  porcelain. 

Leipsic  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities,  for  its  university  and  for  its  great 
fairs,  held  twice  a  year,  in  which  books  are  a  special  object  of  attention.  It  was 
the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  battle  between  the  French  and  allied  armies  in  1813. 
Freyburg,  near  the  mountains,  is  celebrated  for  its  school  of  mineralogy,  lately 
coaducted  by  the  distinguished  Werner. 

SAXON  STATES. 

SAXE  WEIMAR  COBURG  MEIXIXGEN  HILDBURGHAUSEN. 

These  states  are  crossed  by  a  branch  of  the  Erzgeberg  Mountains,  which  cover 
a  part  of  their  surface,  and  render  the  rest  uneven  and  hilly;  but  they  are  diver- 
sified with  valleys  and  plains. 

The  mountains  are  rich  in  mineral  treasures.  The  soil  varies  with  the  situ- 
ation, from  entire  barienness  to  great  fertility. 

The  government  of  these  states  is  more  free  than  that  of  the  Hessian  States, 
and  education  is  more  attended  to.  Agriculture  and  mining,  which  form  the 
chief  employments  of  the  people,  are  conducted  with  much  skill,  and  manufac- 
tures are  somewhat  advanced.  The  Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar  is  distinguished  as 
a  patron  of  learning;  and  that  state  is  superior  to  almost  every  other  in  Ger- 
many, in  arts,  sciences  and  literature. 

Each  state  has  a  capital  of  the  same  name.  The  late  Duchy  of  Gotha  is  now 
divided  among  the  three  remaining  Saxon  States. 

Weimar  is  a  large  town  containing  one  of  the  most  valuable  libraries  in  Ger- 
many.   It  is  much  resorted  to  by  strangers. 

Jena  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  in  1806;  but  is  most  distinguished  for  its 
university,  which  is  possessed  in  common  by  the  four  principal  Saxon  States,  and 
holds  a  high  rank  among  the  literary  institutions  of  Germany. 

Gotha  is  a  beautiful  town  si':uated  on  a  hill.  Coburg  is  a  large  town,  and 
has  an  extensive  trade.  Meit  ingen  and  Hildburghausen  are  small  towns 
of  little  consequence. 

REUSS    GREITZ,    REUS  j    LOBENSTEIN,    SCHWARTZBURG  RUDOL- 
STADT,    SCHWARTZBURG    SONDERHAU  SEN. 

The  three  first  of  these  elates  are  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Saxon  States 
and  resemble  them  in  all  ''mportant  particulars.  These  are  among  the  smallest 
states  of  Germany.    Sonierhausen  lies  in  the  Prussian  territories  on  tlie  north. 

NASSAU. 

1,774  sq  ms.       340,000  Inhab.         192  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
Nassau  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mayne.    The  surface  is 
almost  a  continued  series  of  hills  and  valleys,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  fine 
scenery. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  elevation.  Grazing  and  vineyards  are  the  chief 
branches  of  agriculture.  Grain  is  not  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home 
consumption;  but  fine  wines  are  made  for  exportation.  The  mountains  abound 
in  minerals,  and  this  duchy  is  particularly  noted  for  mineral  springs.  The  chief 
of  these  are  at  Selters,  or  Seltzer,  Ems,  and  Wisbadeo. 

Nassau^  the  capital,  is  a  small  town. 
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HESSIAN  STATES. 

HESSE  DARMSTADT  HESSE  CASSEL  HESSE  HOMBURG. 

4,483  sq.  ms.       733,000  Inhab.       163  Inliab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  Hessiai)  States  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Mayne,  in  several  separate 
portions,  surrounded  by  Baden  and  Bavaria,  the  Saxon  States,  and  Hanover  and 
Nassau.    Hesse  Cassel  lies  chiefly  on  the  River  Fulda. 

Most  parts  of  these  states  are  mountainous  or  hilly.  The  mountainous  re£;iona 
abound  in  timber  and  minerals;  but  are  ill  adapted  to  cultivation.  The  climate 
also  is  cold,  and  unfavorable  to  vegetation.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  very  fertile, 
and  have  a  milder  climate. 

Tkese  states  have  nominally  a  limited  government,  but  in  fact  arbitrary;  and 
the  people  are  much  less  improved  than  in  some  other  parts  of  Gerniany.  In 
Hesse  Cassel,  only  the  oldest  sons  of  clergymen  and  the  sons  of  nobles,  coun- 
selloi  s,  and  public  officers  are  allowed  to  receive  a  liberal  education.  More  at- 
tentiou/has  been  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  people  of  late;  and  seminaries 
have  been  established  in  these,  as  in  most  of  the  German  States,  for  the  education 
of  teacliers.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  are  in  a  low  state.  Hesse  Cas- 
sel exports  linen. 

Cassel,  on  the  River  Fulda,  is  the  capital  of  that  duchy.  Its  public  buildings 
are  numerous;  its  trade  and  manufactures  are  small.  Ilanau  is  one  of  the  most 
commercial  towns  of  Hesse  Cassel.  It  is  connected  with  the  River  Mayne  by  a 
canal. 

'  Marburg  is  a  considerable  town,  with  a  w,.ell  endowed  university,  in  which 
the  celebrated  Leander  Van  Ess,  the  friend  of  Bible  Societies,  is  a  Professor. 
Fulda  is  the  capital  of  one  division  of  Hesse  Cassel. 

Darmstadt  is  a  neat,  well  built  town,  increasing  in  size.  Mentz  or  May- 
ence,  is  an  ancient  fortified  city,  the  largest  and  finest  in  Hesse  Darmstadt. 

f^'orms  is  renowned  for  the  Diet,  before  which  Luther  was  summoned  to  an- 
swer for  heresy,  in  1521. 

HoMBURG  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  country,  at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains;  and 
is  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Homburg. 

Frankfort  o>"  the  3Iayxe,  is  a  free  city  lying  within  the  Hessian  Slates. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Germany  for  the  extent  and  amount  of  com- 
merce, and  is  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Diet.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
river;  and  its  territory  extends  for  some  distance  on  the  right  bank.  It  has  two 
annual  fairs,  frequented  by  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

COUNTY  OF  WALDECK. 
The  County  of  Waldeck  is  bounded  by  the  Hessian  States  on  the  south  and  east, 
and  resembles  them  in  character.    It  is  among  the  smallest  states  in  Germany. 

NORTHERN  STATES  OF  GERMANY. 

The  northern  states  of  Germany  are  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  states  of 
Brunswick,  Lippe,  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  and  the 
fi-ee  cities  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lubeck,  all  of  which  border  upon  Hanover, 
or  are  included  in  it. 

HANOVER. 

15,000  sq.  ms.        1,500,000  Inhab.        100  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  an  inheritance  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
is  governed  bv  him  through  a  viceroy. 

It  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  with  gentle  rising  grounds,  but  generally  des- 
titute of  mountains.  In  the  south  the  valleys  are  fertile.  In  the  north  there  are 
barren  heaths,  which  extend  into  Luneburg,  and  have  been  styled  the  Arabia  of 
Germany;  but  many  of  these  tracts  are  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  cli- 
mate is  not  good,  and  the  temperature  is  very  variable.  The  Hai'tz  Mountains 
ai'e  rich  in  mines,  which  are  extensively  wrought. 

The  people  have  preserved  much  of  the  simplicity  and  hospitality  of  the  an- 
cient Germans.    Instruction  ha«  been  much  neglected;  but  it  is  now  extending 
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by  the  influence  of  the  king,  and  schools  are  established  in  every  village.  Agri- 
culture is  in  a  low  state,  and  the  grain  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption.  The 
manufactures  are  neither  numerous  nor  important,  but  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
is  improving  in  all  respects,  by  the  aid  of  Great  Britain.  Cattle  and  horses  are 
exported. 

Hanover  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  derives  its  chief  importance  from 
this  circumstance.  Gottingen  is  the  second  town  in  consequence,  principally 
celebrated  for  its  university,  which  holds  a  high  rank.  Emden,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Eras,  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Hanover.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  considerable 
trade.  iMiieburg  and  Osnaburg,  are  capitals  of  the  provinces  of  the  same  name. 

BRUNSWICK. 

24,000  sq.  ms.       230,000  Inhab.       153  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Brunswick  lies  cliiefly  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Weser,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  separated  by  the  territory  of  Hanover.  The  northern  part  is  flat  and 
fertile.  The  southern  is  mountainous,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, which  are  covered  whh  forests. 

One-third  of  the  surface  of  this  duchy  is  under  cultivation,  and  one-third  is 
occupied  for  grazing.  The  remainder  is  covered  by  mountains,  forests  and  water. 

Brunswick,  the  capital,  has  several  institutions  for  education,  and  is  noted 
for  its  annual  fairs,  which  are  next  to  those  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort  in  impor- 
tance. Wolfenbuttel  is  a  large  and  fortified  town.  The  castle  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  dukes,  and  contains  a  noble  library. 

LIPPE  DETMOLD  LIPPE  SCHAUENEURG. 

These  principalities  lie  on  the  southern  border  of  Hanover,  on  the  River  Weser. 
They  resemble  the  surrounding  region  ia  all  important  respects. 
Detmold  is  a  well  built  town. 

DUCHY  OF  OLDENBURG. 

2,500  sq.  ms.       240,000  Inhab.       96  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

This  duchy  is  surrounded  by  Hanover.  It  is  entirely  a  flat  country,  greatly  re- 
tembling  Holland,  and  some  districts  require  dikes  to  protect  them  from  inunda- 
tion. In  some  parts  the  soil  is  rich;  in  others  it  is  either  marshy  or  sandy,  and 
produces  little.  The  grain  is  insufticient  for  the  inhabitants.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  in  attending  to  cattle,  and  jn  the  fisheries. 

Oldenburg,  the  capital,  is  a  fortified  town.  Tl>e  Ducal  house  of  Oldenburg 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Europe.  The  royal  families  of  Denmark  and 
Russia  are  descended  from  it. 

Bremen  is  a  free  city,  on  the  borders  of  Oldenburg,  and  included  also  in 
Hanover.    It  is  generally  well  built  and  has  an  extensive  commerce. 

Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  belonging  to  Denmark,  lie  north  of  Hanover  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Elbe,  and  include  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Lubeck. 

Hamburg  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  commercial  cities  of  Europe.  It 
covers  a  large  space  of  ground,  but  is  not  remarkable  for  beauty.  Its  manufac- 
tures ai-e  important.  By  means  of  the  Elbe,  it  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
interior  of  Germany;  and  is  the  great  emporium  of  its  commerce  with  foreign 
countries. 

LuBECK,  north-east  of  Hamburg,  is  situated  on  a  stream,  between  Holsteia 
and  Mecklenburg,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Baltic.  Its  trade  is  checked  by  il$ 
vicinity  to  Hamburg,  but  yet  is  considerable. 

DUCHIES  OF  MECKLENBURG. 

48,000  sq.  ms.       75,000  Inhab.       83  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  ra- 

MECKLENBURG  SCHWERIN^  AND  STRELITZ. 

Schwerin  lies  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  Strelitz  to  the  south-east  of  Schwerin. 
Both  duchies  are  generally  level,  or  moderately  uneven  in  their  surface,  and  con- 
tain numerous  lakes,  marshes,  and  barren  tracts  of  sand.  A  considerable  part  of 
them  is  also  covered  with  forests.  The  climate  is  cold  and  damp,  but  is  improving 
by  cultivation  and  draining.  The  people  are  principally  employed  in  agriculture 
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and  grain,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  their  chief  exports.  Manufactures  are  not 
flourishing. 

ScHWERiN,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  lake.  This 
town  and  Strelitz,  are  of  little  consequence,  except  as  tlie  capitals  of  the 
duchies. 

SWITZERLAND. 

15,000  sq.  ms.       2,000,000  Inhab.       133  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Switzerland  is  a  land  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  streams.  It  is  bordered  and 
traversed  by  the  Alps,  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Europe,  abounding  with  rugged  and 
sublime  scenery,  and  watered  by  numberless  torrents  descending^from  their  sides. 

The  summits  of  the  Alps  are  composed  of  inaccessible,  craggy  rocks,  destitute 
of  vegetation,  and  capped  with  ice  and  snow.  The  glaciers  are  estimated  to 
cover  1000  square  miles,  and  much  of  this  country  is  uninhabitable.  The  decliv- 
ities are  rough  and  cold,  and  admit  only  of  pasturage.  The  valleys  are  often 
fertile.    The  northern  part  is  somewhat  level. 

The  heat  is  often  excessive  in  the  valleys,  while  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains present  the  climates  and  plants  of  all  countries  of  Europe,  from  Italy  to 
Lapland.  On  one  side  of  the  hills,  summer  is  frequently  far  advanced,  while 
spring  has  scarcely  begun  on  the  other.  Storms  are  often  violent;  and  where 
different  climates  are  so  near,  there  are,  of  course,  frequent  and  sudden  changes. 

The  Sioiss  are  simple  and  hospitable  in  their  manners,  brave,  independent,  and 
faithful  in  their  disposition,  and  strongly  attached  to  their  native  soil.  Educa- 
iion  is  general ;  good  order  prevails  among  them ;  and  crimes  are  rare.  They 
are  skilled  in  agriculture;  but  their  crops  are  uncertain.  They  are  obliged  to 
import  some  of  their  grain,  and  depend  chiefly  on  the  breeding  of  cattle  for  sub- 
sistence.   In  some  districts,  they  are  almost  strangers  to  bread. 

Their  manufactures  are  various  and  of  considerable  amount,  and  are  exported 
to  Germany,  France,  and  the  iVetherlands,  by  means  of  iheir  rivers. 

The  tovons  are  neither  numerous  nor  large.  Tne  people  live  chiefly  in  villages 
and  hamlets  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Berne  is  usually  considered  as  the 
capital  of  Switzerland.  Berne,  Lucerne,  and  Zorich,  are  alternately  the 
seats  of  the  diet. 

Basle,  (or  Bale,)  and  Zurich  are  two  of  the  most  commercial  towns.  Zurich 
is  celebrated  for  its  university,  and  Basle  for  its  college.  Geneva  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  is  celebrated  tor  its  literary  institutions. 

Lausanne,  the  capital  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  is  an  interesting  town  on  the  side 
<^  the  Alps,  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Scaff/iausen  is  near  the 
celebrated  fall  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  trade  on  this  river  passes  through  it. 

FRANCE. 

215,000  sq.  ms.       33,000,000  Inhab.       150  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  ra. 

France  is  surpassed  by  no  country  in  Europe  for  climate  and  soil.  Its  surface 
is  generally  level  or  gently  undulating.  Its  climate  is  temperate,  dry,  and  salu- 
brious. It  yields  in  different  parts  the  fruits  of  the  warm  and  temperate  regions, 
and  is  especially  productive  in  grain. 

The  French  are  a  brave,  ingenious,  active  people,  polished  and  g&y  in  their 
manners,  but  generally  charged  with  looseness  of  morals.  A  large  part  of  the 
community  are  uninstructed;  but  there  are  many  distinguished  men  of  science, 
and  much  is  now  done  to  promote  univerh-ai  education. 

Agriculture  is  more  improved  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  but  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  England.  The  vineyards  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  ex- 
ports. Manufactur es  are  numerous  and  excellent,  but  not  so  extensive  as  those 
of  Great  Bi  itain.  _The  commerce  of  France  is  considerable,  and  extended  to 
every  part  of  the  globe.  The  resources  of  this  nation  are  great.  Its  army  is 
powerful  and  its  navy  respectable. 

Paris,  the  capital,  is  the  second  city  in  Europe  in  size,  and  probably  the  first 
in  splendor.  Il  is  the  metropolis  of  France  for  literature,  science,  and  taste,  as 
well  as-the  seat  of  government.  Versailles,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  is  a 
considerable  city,  containing  a  splendid  palace,  which  was  once  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  the  kings.  Havre  de  Grace,  or  Havre,  is  tlio  seaport  of  Paris,  at  the 
nouth  of  the  Seine,  and  is  the  channel  of  its  foreign  commerce. 
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Marseilles  is  the  richest  and  roost  flourishing  city  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  the  best  and  most  frequented  port  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  the  only 
channel  of  communication  between  France  and  the  Levant,  as  well  as  the  nortli- 
ern  coasts  of  Africa ;  and  is  the  great  outlet  for  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
ihe  southern  provinces.  Bordeaux  is  another  of  the  principal  seaports,  and  the 
shief  place  for  the  export  of  wines.  It  has  manufactures  of  importance.  Its 
tommerce  with  tlie  interior  is  very  considerable,  and  its  maritime  trade  extends 
.0  most  parts  of  the  globe.  Rochelle  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  with  the 
French  colonies.  Nantes  is  a  large  city,  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures, 
!ind  also  in  trade  with  the  interior  and  with  foreign  countries.  Brest  is  the 
chief  naval  station  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  principal  resort  of  the  channel  fleet. 
Its  harbor  is  almost  impregnable,  and  its  naval  arsenals  are  extensive.  Cherburg 
has  been  fortified,  and  furnished  with  an  artificial  harbor,  at  an  expense  of  25 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  same  purpose.  L'Orient  and  Rochefort  are  also  na- 
val stations.  Toulon  is  the  naval  station  for  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  the  second 
port,  in  this  respect,  in  the  kingdom. 

Lyons  was  formerly  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  long  been  celebra- 
ted for  its  silk  manufactures,  and  still  furnisiies  more  articles  of  silk,  than  all  the 
rest  of  France.  Rouen,  on  the  Seine,  is  an  important  city,  w  ith  numerous  manu- 
factures and  extensive  commerce.  The  tide  brings  up  vessels  of  200  tons  to  this 
place.  Lisle  (or  Z'/s/c,  so  called  from  ks  being  surroufvded  formerJy  with  marsh- 
es) was  the  capital  of  Flanders.  It  is  celebrated  as  a  strong  fortress,  and  is  a 
place  of  extensive  commerce.  Strasburg,  near  the  Rhine,  is  an  important  seat 
of  inland  trade.  Rheims  \s  a  large  city,  celebrated  as  the  place  of  coronation 
of  the  kings  of  France.  Amiens  was  remarkable  for  an  important  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  France,  in  1802. 

Orleans  is  an  ancient  and  celebi'ated  place,  and  an  important  deposit  of  arti- 
cles from  the  interior,  designed  for  foreign  trade.  Toulouse  is  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade,  on  account  of  its  situation  at  the  entrance  of  the  Canal  Roval  into 
the  Garonne.  Montpelier  is  much  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  and  has  an  excellent  school  of  medicine. 

The  Island  of  Corsica  is  a  pos.ses.'^ion  of  France.  It  is  covered  with 
lofty  mountains,  and  its  soil  is  stony  and  ill  cultivated.  The  principal  source  of 
wealth  is'in  the  timber  of  its  forests.  It  has  valuable  mines,  and  there  are  im- 
portant fisheries  on  the  coast;  but  the  people  have  too  little  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry to  improve  their  natural  advantages. 

Bastia  is  the  principal  town.  Ajaccio  is  distinguished  as  the  native  place  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte- 

SOUTHERN  EUROPE, 
SPAIN. 

180,000  sq.  ras.  14,000,000  Inhab.  78  Inhab.  to  a  sq,  ra, 
Spain  has  some  resemblance  to  SwitzerlaufI  in  the  mountainous  character  of  its 
surface.  It  is  traversed  by  several  rugged  cliains  from  east  to  west,  separated 
by  fertile  valleys  watered  with  numerous  streams.  The  two  Castiles  form  a  table- 
land in  the  centre  of  tlie  kingdom,  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  of  course  greatly  diversified,  and  adorned  with  fine  scenery. 

The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  rich  in  the  most  valuable  productions;  but  the 
state  of  cultivation  is  \x)or.  The  climate  is  one  of  the  hottest  in  Europe;  but  the 
air  is  dry,  serene,  and  healthy.  The  interior  is  very  cool  on  account  of  its 
height.  The  coasts  are  refreshed  during  a  part  of  tl)e  day  by  the  sea  breeze,  and 
sometimes  scorched  by  tlie  hot  winds  from  Africa. 

The  higher  classes  are  indolent  and  haughty,  but  are  praised  for  their  noble  and 
generous  spirit,  and  high  sense  of  honor.  The  peasants  are  ignorant  and  the 
nation  superstitious.  Bull-fights  are  a  favorite  amusement.  Agriculture  is  much 
neglected.  The  raising  of  sheep  is  the  most  considerable  branch.  Manufacturet 
are  in  a  low  state.  Silk  is  the  most  important.  The  commerce  of  Spain  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  other  nations.    Her  wealth  has  been  principally  derived 
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from  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  her  colonies  in  America,  most  of  which  have  be- 
come independent ;  and  this  kingdom  is  now  greatly  reduced  in  resources  and  power. 

Madrid  has  neither  commerce  nor  manufactures.  It  derives  its  importance 
only  from  l)einif  the  capital  of  tiie  Spanish  monarchy.  It  is  situated  in  a  sterile  re- 
gion, and  provisions  are  obtained  from  remote  provinces,  or  from  foreign  countries. 

Seville  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  the  seat  of  American  commerce; 
and  it  is  still  a  large  handsome  city,  respectable  for  its  manufactures.  Cadiz  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Europe.  It  is  the  great  emporium  of 
commerce  (especially  with  America,)  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  the  chief  station 
of  the  Spanish  navy. 

Barcelona  is  the  second  city  of  Spain  in  population,  and  one  of  the  first  in  man* 
iifactures,  commerce,  and  wealth.  Valencia  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures; 
but  its  trade,  although  considerable,  is  inferior  to  that  of  Barcelona.  It  has  no  harbor, 
and  the  vessels  unload  at  a  distance  from  the  town.  Its  university  is  the  first  in 
celel)rity  in  Spain.  Carthagena  is  another  flourishing  port,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Asdrubal,  die  Carthaginian  General.  JMalaga  is  a  large  city,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  capacious  harbor,  on  the  southern  coast.    Its  commerce  is  considerable. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  Corunna  is  noted  for  its  safe  and  s[)aciou3  harbor, 
and  is  the  principal  channel  of  communication  by  packets,  from  Spain  to  the 
American  colonies  and  England.  The  harbor  of  Ferrol  is  unrivalled  in  Europe 
for  extent,  depth,  and  safety;  and  is  an  important  naval  station.  St  Sebastian 
is  a  port  of  some  importance  on  the  northern  coast.  Saragossa  is  an  ancient 
city,  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  destructive  sieges  it  has  sustained.  Granada 
was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Moorish  empire  in  Spain.  Murcia,  Cordova, 
Badajos,  and  Toledo,  are  among  the  most  distinguished  ancient  cities.  Sala- 
manca has  long  been  a  disiiiiguisiied  seat  of  learning. 

Majorca,  Minorca  and  Idea,  are  fruitfid  islands,  inhabited  by  a  peaceful  and 
simple  people.  In  Minorca  is  the  fine  h.arbor  of  Port  Mahon,  now  the  chief 
resort  of  tiie  American  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean. 

PORTUGAL. 

84,000  sq.  ms.       3,500,000  Inhab.        108  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  Portugal  is  varied,  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  traversed  oy  the 
mountain  chains  which  cross  the  wliole  peninsula.  Many  portions  are  rugged  and 
stony.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile.  The  cold  is  often  severe  upon  the  moun- 
tains; and  tiie  heat  excessive  in  the  narrow  valleys.  Its  climate  is  generally  re- 
markable for  a  mild  and  agreeable  temperature,  produced  by  its  situation  lietweea 
the  mountains  and  the  ocean;  and  it  was  formerly  much  resorted  to  from  England 
for  the  recovery  of  health. 

The  Portuguese  are  friendly  and  hospitable,  but  generally  superstitious,  haughty, 
and  indolent.  The  peasants  are  in  a  state  of  vassalage — temperate  and  lively,  but 
generally  ignorant  and  very  backward  in  all  improvements.  Their  agriculture 
is  wretched.  Manufactures  are  generally  neglected.  The  commerce  of  Portu- 
gal is  considerable,  especially  in  the  productions  of  her  colonies.  The  principal 
productions  of  the  country /or  exportation, me  wines,  salt,  and  wool.  The  wealtK 
and  power  of  Portugal  are  small.    There  are  few  town^  of  importance. 

Lisbon  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  beautifully  situated,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus.  Oporto  is  the  second  coinmercial  town,  and  exports  great  quantities  of  the 
Port  (or  Oporto)  wine,  Setuval,  or  St.  Ubes,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  salt. 
Braga  is  the  principal  town  of  the  interior.  Coimbra  is  celebrated  for  its  university. 

ITALY. 

120,000  sq.  ms.  22,000,000  Inhab.  188  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
Italy  has  been  long  and  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  se- 
renity "of  its  air.  and  the  beauties  of  its  landscape.  It  is  a  narrow  peninsula,  lying 
between  the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  the  Gnlf  of  Genoa.  It  is  bounded  by  water  on 
all  sides  except  the  north,  where  it  is  sheltered  from  the  eold  winds  by  the  Alps. 
It  is  difirfed  through  its  whole  length  by  the  Appenines,  into  the  eastern  and 
western  declivities.  They  render  the  surface  irregular  and  waving,  and  p-o- 
duce  a  great  variety  of  picturescjue  scenery.    Between  the  Appenines  aiid  'lie 
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Alps  is  the  basin  of  the  Po,  which  is  not  exceeded  in  fertility  by  any  part  of 
Europe.  It  partakes  somewhat  of  the  cold  of  Swilzerland,  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  elevation  of  the  ground. 

Most  parts  of  Italy  are  remarkable  for  their  salubrity.  The  Maremma  is  a 
tract  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  from  the  borders  of  Naples  to 
Leghorn,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  pasturage.  Part  of  it  is  occupied  by  the 
Pontine  Marshes;  the  whole  has  so  pestilential  an  air,  that  it  is  scarcely  inhabit- 
ed; and  even  those  who  go  to  gather  the  harvests  often  perish  with  disease.  The 
influence  of  this  pestilence  is  said  to  be  extending;  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  city 
of  Rome  partake  of  it  at  certain  seasons. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
and  includes  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  Roman  States  occupy  the  middle  regions. 
The  basin  of  the  Po,  or  Lombardy,  forms  Austrian  Italy,  or  the  Lombardo-Vene- 
tian  kingdom.  The  north-western  portion,  formerly  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  is  in- 
cluded in  tiie  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which  embraces  the  island  of  the  same  name. 
The  Duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  Lucca,  and  Modena,  lie  near  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
between  Sardinia  and  the  Roman  States. 

NAPLES, 

OR  THE   KIN'GDOM  OF  THE   TWO  SICILIES. 

42,000  sq.  ms.    7,700,000  Inhab.    1S3  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  continental  portion  of  this  kingdom,  which  comprises  the  southern  half 
of  the  peninsula,  has  an  irregular  and  mountainous  surface,  but  a  fertile  soil  and 
warm  climate,  capable  of  producing  the  most  luxuriant  ueg-cfaiion. 

The  co?n  r;on  |Jeop/e  are  ignorant  and  indolent.  The  festivals  of  the  church 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  Licentiousness  and  vice  are  dreadfully  prev- 
alent. These  circumstances,  and  the  oppressive  character  of  the  government, 
lead  to  a  gross  neglect  of  agriculture.  There  is  little  manufacturing  industry, 
and  little,  if  any,  activity  in  commerce.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to 
the  island  of  Sicily.  Hence  this  fair  portion  of  Europe  does  not  supply  its  owa 
inhabitants  with  food;  and  poverty  and  beggary  are  no  where  more  extensive  or 
distressing. 

Naples,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  surpasses  every  city  of  Europe  in  ihe 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  appearance.  It  is  populous  and  flourishing,  but  not 
remarkable  for  extensive  manufactures  or  commerce. 

Bari  is  a  large  commercial  town  on  the  Adriatic,  where  the  kings  of  Naples 
were  anciently  crowned.  Reggio,  the  ancient  Rhegium,  is  a  place  of  some  size 
on  the  Gulf  of  Messina.  Capua  is  a  small  city,  but  ancient  and  celebrated. 
Lecce  is  a  trading  city,  near  the  soutii-eastern  extremity  of  Italy. 

Sicily  is  tiie  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  long  been  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  most  trenjendous  volcanic  eruptions.  The  volcanic  character 
of  the  whole  kingdom  subjects  it  to  frequent  eartl)C|uakes. 

Palermo  is  the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  royal 
family.  It  is  not  flourishing,  either  in  commerce  or  maniif ictures.  Messina  is 
a  large  city,  with  a  fine  harbor,  and  extensive  trade.  Catania  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  iMount  Etna,  and  has  been  destroyed  several  times  by  its  eruptions  and 
earthquakes;  but  it  is  now  h;indsomely  rebuilt.  Marsala,  on  the  western  coast, 
exports  mo?t  of  the  wine  called  Sicily-Madeira. 

2Vje  Lipari  Isles,  which  belong  to  this  kingdom,  are  twelve  in  number;  but 
four  only  are  inhabited.  On  one  of  these  is  the  great  light-house  of  the  Mediter 
raneaii — the  Volcano  of  Stromboli. 

ROMAN  STATES. 
17,500  sq.  ms.       2,500,000  Inhab.       143  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  Roman  States  have  the  same  variety  in  their  soil  which  has  been  describ- 
ed in  Naples,  and  the  people,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  are  in  the  same 
wretched  state.  The  mod<3rn  Romans  are  spiritless  and  ignorant,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  teri  itory  is  occupied  by  the  pestilential  Maremma,  and  Pontine  Marsh- 
es, or  by  desolate,  uncultivated  lands.  Pictures,  statuary,  mosaic-work,  and 
jewelry,  ai  e  almost  the  only  articles  sought  by  otlier  nations  from  these  states.  In 
these,  their  artists  are  still  unrivalled. 
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The  power  and  revenue  of  the  Pope  were  formerly  immense,  because  he  \vaa 
acknowledged  as  the  ruler  of  kings.  But  iiis  influence  is  now  very  small,  and 
ihis  country  is  almost  without  weight  in  the  political  scale. 

Rome  is  the  capital  of  these  states,  and  was  for  a  long  period  the  ecclesiastical 
capital  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  Its  ancient  magnificence  appears  only  ia 
its  ruins.  Its  wealth  is  wasted,  its  population  reduced,  and  its  power  and  influ- 
ence are  annihilated.  Its  commerce  is  trifling,  and  its  manufactures  are  almost 
confined  to  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  resort 
of  foreign  travellers  and  artists. 

Bologna  is  the  second  city  of  these  states,  the  seat  of  a  renowned  yniversity» 
and  a  celebraTeTt  academy  of  science.  Ftrrara  is  also  the  seat  of  a  university. 
Ancona  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  Ravenna  was 
anciently  a  seaport,  but  is  now  removed  three  miles  from  the  sea,  by  the  exteu-- 
sion  of  the  land. 

The  little  Republic  of  St.  Marixo  occupies  a  mountain  and  a  surrounding 
district  of  40  square  miles,  in  the  Roman  territory.  There  are  seven  thousand 
inhabitants,  of  a  simple,  industrious  character,  who  have  maintained  an  indepen- 
dent government  for  1000  vears. 

SARDINIA. 

29,000  sq.  ms.       4,000,000  Inhab.       13S  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  continental  portion  of  this  kingdom  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  Alps 
and  the  Appenines,  which  give  it  an  irregidar  surface,  and  render  tlie  scenery 
more  sublime,  and  the  climate  colder,  than  in  Southern  Italy.  On  the  east  it  de- 
scends gradually  into  the  Ijeautiful  plains  which  form  the  basin  of  the  Po.  In  Pied- 
mont, the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The  plains  produce  rice,  maize, 
and  other  grains,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive-yards.  The 
pastures  are  very  rich,  and  grazing  is  an  important  branch  of  their  liushandry. 

Savoy  is  a  rugged  province,  resembling  Switzerland  in  its  character,  and  lying 
among  the  loftiest  of  the  Alpsj  near  JNIount  Blanc  and  Mount  Cenis.  The  irreg- 
ularity of  the  surface  renders  cultivation  very  dilficult,  and  it  is  naturally  the 
poorest  country  in  Europe.  The  Savoyards  are  poorly  instructed;  but  their  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  sobriety,  enable  them  to  gain  a  comfortable  subsistence. 

The  mountains  of  Sardinia  are  very  rich  in  minerals.  Agriculture,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  well  conducted.  There  are  sunie  manufactures  of  value, 
and  the  commerce  of  Genoa  is  important.  Industry  is  a  more  common  quality 
than  in  the  south  of  Italv  ;  and  eftoi  ts  are  now  made  to  promote  instruction  among 
the  people.  With  these  advantages,  tnis  kingdom  holds -a  higher  rank  than  the 
states  in  the  south  of  Italy;  and  uhiike  thein,  is  improving  in  its  condition. 

Turin,  the  capital  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  is  a  handsome  city,  in  a  fine 
situation.    It  is  distinguished  for  its  manufactures  of  silk. 

Genoa  has  long  been  a  flourishliig  maritime  city,  and  probably  surpasses  any 
other  port  of  Italv  in  the  amount  of  its  commerce.  Nice  is  on  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  kingdom  It  is  so  shel- 
tered bv  the  Alps  that  its  climate  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and  it  is  often  resort- 
ed to  by  invalids.    Alexandria  is  a  large  and  we!l-*brtified  town  of  the  interior. 

The  Island  of  Sardinia  is  generally  fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  in 
abundance  all  the  vegetables  of  the  Warm  Region_s.  Even  cotton,  sugar,  and 
coftee  might  be  cultivated  in  the  valleys.  But  agriculture  is  in  a  wietched  state, 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  oppression  of  the  weaithy.  Extensive 
tracts  in  the  interior  are  entirely  waste;  and  others  more  exteusive  are  covered 
with  forests,  and  abound  in  wild  animals. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  sea-coast  resemble  other  Italians.  Those  of 
tlie  interior  are  shepherds,  in  a  half-barbarous  state,  clothed  in  leather  and  goat 
skins.  They  acknowledge  no  law,  and  are  accustomed  to  go  armed,  to  protect 
themselves  from  tlie  l)anditti  of  the  mountains. 

CAGLiARiand  Sassari  are  the  principal  towns.  The  former  is  the  residence 
of  the  viceroy,  and  a  place  of  considerable  commerce. 

LOMBARDY. 

This  portion  of  Italy,  now  belonging  to. Austria,  and  styled  the  Lombardo-Ve- 
netian  kingdom,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  rich,  well  watered,  and  highly 
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cultivated  plains,  and  i3  deservedly  called  the  garden  of  Europe.  Its  climate  is 
severe  in  winter,  but  so  hot  in  summer  as  to  produce  rice. 

The  people  are  among  the  most  industrious  in  Italy.  Agriculture  is  conduct- 
ed in  the  most  skilful  manner.  Manufactures  are  in  a  thriving  state,  and  the 
commerce  with  the  surrounding  countries  is  extensive  and  profitable.  This  coun- 
try is  also  distinguished  for  tlie  state  of  literature  and  arts,  and  is  one  of  the 
'most  flourishing  portions  of  Italy.  Its  towns  have  been  described  under  the  head 
of  Austria. 

DUCHIES  OF  TUSCANY,  MODENA,  PARMA,  AND  LUCCA. 

All  these  duchies,  except  Lucca,  are  dependent  on  Austria. 

Tuscany  is  probably  the  most  prosperous  among  the  states  of  Italy.  Its  got)- 
ernmcn^  is  absolute,  but  mildly  administered ;  and  free  from  much  of  the  gross 
corruption  prevalent  in  the  other  states.  Its  territory  is  small,  but  fertile,  well 
cultivated,  and  thickly  inhabited.    Olive-yards  and  vineyards  are  numerous. 

The  people  are  generally  industrious  and  enterprising,  and  commerce  and  7nan- 
ufactures  are  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  celebrated  Leghorn  hats  are  made  in 
this  duchy,  and  employ  large  numbers  of  women  and  children.  There  is  an  air  of 
comfort  and  neatness  among  the  peasantry,  which  is  not  seen  in  the  south  of  Italy ; 
and  the  same  wretched  poverty  is  not  visible  here,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  Naples. 

Florence,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  Europe.  It  is  distinguished  as  a  seat  of  science  and  arts.  Its 
manufactures  and  trade  are  considerable. 

Leghorn  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  seaports  of  Italy,  and  has  an  extensive 
commerce,  especially  with  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  of  Africa.  Pisa  is  an  an- 
cient and  decayed  city,  thinly  peopled.  Sienna  is  also  an  ancient  city,  and  the 
seat  of  a  university. 

The  little  island  of  Elba,  which  belongs  to  this  duchy,  is  fertile  and  salubrious. 
It  is  best  known  as  the  temporary  residence  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon. 

MoDENA,  Parma,  and  Lucca,  are  very  small  states,  resembling  Tuscany  in 
their  general  aspect,  character,  and  state  of  improvement. 

MoDENA  is  governed  by  the  Archduke  Francis,  an  Austrian  Prince,  who  is 
also  heir  to  the  duchy  of  Massa  Carara,  after  the  death  of-the  present  Duchess. 
Modena,  tlie  capital,  has  a  university  with  a  fine  library. 

Parma  is  possessed  by  the  Empress  iMaria  Louisa,  the  widow  of  Napoleon. 
The  duchy  gives  name  to  "the  celebrated  Parmesan  cheese.  Parma,  its  capital, 
has  a  university,  but  not  of  much  celebrity. 

Lucca  belongs  lo  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  her  heirs.  The  capital  city,  Luc- 
ca, has  a  university,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  baths. 

IONIAN  ISLES. 

The  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece  form  a  republic  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain,  styled  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Isles. 

Cephalonia  is  the  largest  of  these  islands.  Corfu  is  the  seat  of  government. 
Zante  is  remarkable  fur  its  fertility  and  its  beautiful  scenery.  The  small,  rocky, 
but  celebrated  island  of  Ithaca  is  among  these. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Greeks  and  Italians,  ingenious  and  active  in 
their  character.  They  export  consideral^le  quantities  of  wine,  oil,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, and  dried  fruits.  The  government  resembles  tliat  of  England,  with  a  com- 
missioner deputed  by  the  king  at  its  head. 

GREECE. 

16,000  sq.  ms.       6.35,000  Inhab.       40  Inhab.  lo  a  sq.  m. 
A  portion  of  the  Ancient  Greece  has  now  become  independent  of  Turkey,  and 
comprises  the  peninsula  of  the  IMorea,  and  the  province  of  Livadia,  togetlier  with 
Negropont,  and  several  smaller  islands.    It  contains  many  remains  of  splendid 
ancient  buildings. 

The  surface  of  the  main  land  is  lx;autifully  diversified  with  hills  and  mountains 
and  valleys;  and  sometimes  spreads  into  extensive  plains.  The  climate  is  gen- 
erally mifd  and  delightful,  and  the  soil  ricli  in  grain,  cotton,  and  the  fruits  ofthe 
Warm  Regions — but  both  vary  with  the  elevation  and  face  of  the  country. 

The  Greeks  are  lively,  intelligent,  and  eager  for  knowledge  and  improvements. 
They  have  founded  schools  and  colleges,  and  are  rapidly  rising  from  the  igno- 
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ranee  and  degradation  produced  by  their  subjection  to  the  Turks.  They  are 
among  the  most  commercial  people  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  country  was  laid 
waste  by  the  late  war;  and  agriculture  and  manufactures  are  in  a  low  state. 

Athens,  once  so  celebrated,  but  now  reduced  to  a  village,  is  selected  as  the 
capital  of  Greece. 

Nauplion,  or  Napoli  de  Romania,  the  late  capital,  is  a  fortified  and  impor- 
tant place  with  a  small  population.  IVipolitza  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
Turks.  Patras  is  a  small  place  of  great  commercial  activity.  The  modern 
Athens  is  a  poor  village,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  stand. 

Negropont  is  a  large  island,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  channel,  in  some 
parts  only  600  feet  wide.  The  central  regions  are  mountainous,  but  the  rest  is  fertile. 

The  islands  on  the  European  side  of  the  jiEgean  Sea,  are  called  the  Cyclades 
and  Sporades,  most  of  which  belong  to  Greece.  Among  these  are  Andres,  one 
of  the  largest;  Paros,  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  Parian  marble.  Antiparos, 
remarkable  for  its  grotto ;  and  Santorini,  which  bears  the  mark  of  volcanic  origin. 

Hydra  is  a  small,  rocky  island,  whose  inhabitants  have  become  w^ealthy  by  com- 
merce. Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  city  of  Greece. 

TURKISH  EiAIPIRE. 

The  Turkish  Empire  comprises  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  divided 
from  each  ether  by  the  Grecian  Archipelago  or  ^gean  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  JNIar- 
mora,  but  very  similar  in  climate,  productions,  and  the  character  of  the  people. 
TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 
180,000  sq.  ms.       9,500,000  Inhab.       53  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Turkey  in  Europe  was  the  Ancient  Greece,  and  stiil  abounds  in  the  ruins  of 
temples  and  other  remains  of  classical  antiquity.  Its  surface  is  mountainous, 
interspersed  with  beautiful  and  fertile  valle\s.  The  soil  yields  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  vines,  &c.  in  profusion,  and  almost  without  cultivation.  The  climate  Is 
various  in  different  parts,  according  to  their  elevation,  but  it  is  generally  delight- 
ful, as  described  under  the  head  of  the  Wfirm  Regions. 

The  Turks  are  grave,  honest,  and  hospitable  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers ; 
yet  haughty,  su|  erstitious,  revengeful,  and  vicious  in  their  habits.  Indolence  is 
their  most  strik  ng  trait.  They  despise  and  neglect  agriculture;  and  some  of 
tlie  most  fertile  egions  of  the  globe  are  hence  left  comparatively  desert.  Manu- 
factures  also  a  e  generally  at  a  low  ebb.  The  co?n7werce  of  Turkey  is  consider- 
able, and  is  chi  fly  carried  on  by  the  ships  of  other  nations. 

CoNSTAXTiN  )PLE  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  now 
the  capital  of  th  whole  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  third  city  in  Europe  in  popula- 
tion.   It  has  a  line  harbor,  and  is  frequented  by  the  ships  of  many  nations. 

Adrianople  is  the  second  city  in  importance, and  was  formerly  the  metropolis 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe.  Sophia  holds  the  next  rank.  Belgrade  is 
noted  for  its  fortifications,  and  forms  the  frontier  post,  and  military  deposite  for 
the  northern  portion  of  the  empire.  Bucharest  is  a  flourishing  town.  Jassy  is 
the  capital  of  Moldavia  and  the  residence  of  its  prince,  or  hospodar.  Salonica 
IS  the  next  town  to  Constantinople  in  commercial  importance. 

The  iEgean  Sea  is  studded  with  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  still  belong 
to  Turkey. 

The  largest  is  Candia,  tne  ancient  Crete,  which  lies  across  the  opening  of  this 
sea.  Much  of  it  is  covered  with  rocky  mountains,  but  it  has  a  large  portion  of 
fertile  soil  and  a  fine  salubi  ious  climate.  Candia,  the  capital,  is  a  commercial 
place.    The  most  northern  island  is  Mitylene,  the  ancient  Lesbos. 

Scio,  or  Chios,  is  about  100  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  a  rocky,  moun- 
tainous surface,  but  a  fine  climate,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  wine  and  fruits.  Sa- 
mos  contains  some  of  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity. .  Patmos  is  a  sterile  rock, 
distinguished  as  the  place  where  the  apostle  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse. 

Rhodes  is  celebrated  for  its  ancient  commerce  and  naval  power.  Its  climate 
IS  delightful;  and  the  soil  might  be  made  very  productive,  if  a  better  government 
encouraged  industry. 

The  island  of  Cyprus,  o'n  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  may  properly  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  is  the  most  important  island  of  the  Levant.  It  waa 
once  distinguished  for  its  fertility  and  population,  and  its  wine  is  still  celebrated. 
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ASIA. 

16,000,000  sq.  ras.       470,000,000  Inliab.       30  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

This  largest  and  most  populous  division  of  the  world,  has  been  the  scene  of 
the  most  important  events  in  its  history — the  crfealion  of  mankind — the  renewal 
of  the  race  after  the  deluge — and  the  death  of  the  Savior.  It  is  one  of  the  richest 
portions  of  the  globe,  and  has  long  supplied  other  countries  with  the  most  valua- 
ble productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

The  physical  geography  of  Asia  is  described,  page  104  to  111.  The  southern 
portions  belong  to  the  Equatorial  Regions — the  northern  to  the  Cold  and  Frozen 
Regions,  as  described  under  these  heads,  and  the  middle  to  the  Tropical  and  Warm 
Regions,  with  the  exception  of  the  lofty,  cold  table-land  of  Tartary  and  the  north-, 
ern  parts  of  China,  mentioned  IT  713.  The  Physical  Chart  will  exhibit  the  lines 
of  division  more  accurately  than  a  description. 

The  Government,  Religion,  and  state  of  Civilization  of  different  portions  are  very 
various,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Chart  of  the  Inhabited  World,  and  the  corres- 
ponding articles.  The  state  of  Learning  is  described,  page  196-7 — of  instruc- 
tion, IT  1080-7— of  Literary  Institutions,  iril30-6— of  Agriculture,  page  224-25 — 
of  Roads,  V  1212 — of  Cities,  IT  1235-6 — of  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  those  articles — and  of  National  Power,  IF  1285. 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

500,003  sq.  ras.       11,000,000  Inhab        22  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Turkey  in  Asia  comprises  the  ancient  Asia  3Iinor,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land, 
the  scene  of  most  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  It  presents  nu- 
merous remnants  and  memorials  of  antiquity,  of  deep  interest. 

The  surface  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is  much  diversified.  Lofty  chains  of  mountains 
are  divided  by  deep  and  extensive  valleys.  Some  portions  are  covered  whh  for- 
ests, and  others  in  the  south  are  desolate  wastes  and  sandy  deserts.  The  climate  is 
like  that  of  European  Turkey,  varied  in  some  parts  by  the  elevation  of  the  ground. 

The  general  character  of  the  Turks  is  similar  to  that  already  described.  There 
are  numerous  wandering  tribes  of  Turcomans  among  the  mountains,  in  a  state  of 
barbarism,  who  claim  the  right  of  plundering  all  that  pass  through  their  territory, 
and  invade  and  rob  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 

The  state  of  agriculture  is  more  wretched,  if  possible,  than  that  of  European 
Turkey.  Manufactures  are  in  a  low  state,  and  tiie  celebrated  Turkish  carpets, 
leather,  silks,  and  Damascus  sword  blades,  are  the  chief  articles  made  for  exporta- 
tion.   Trade  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Armenian  and  Greek  merchants. 

Aleppo,  the  capital  of  Syria,  was  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  but  in  1822  it 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Damascus  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  River  Pharpar.  It  is  the  resort  of  cara- 
vans from  Persia  and  India,  and  the  seat  of  considerable  manufactures  and  trade. 

Smyrna  is  the  chief  port  for  foreign  commerce.  Its  harbor  is  filled  with  ves- 
sels of  all  n,ations.  Bursa  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths.  Acre,  and  Jaffa^ 
the  seaport  nearest  Jerusalem,  were  noted  for  the  attacks  of  the  French,  under 
Buonaparte. 

Bagdad,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Caliphs,  is  the  emporium  of  the  Indian,  Persian, 
and  Aral)ian  commerce.  Its  appearance  is  mean,  and  its  heat  in  summer  is  scorch- 
ing. About  50  miles  south  of  Bagdad,  on  the  Euphrates,  are  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Babylon,  consisting  of  a  few  vast,  but  shapeless  masses  of  brick. 

Jerusalem  is  associated  with  all  that  is  venerable  and  dear  to  Christians.  Many 
memorials  of  the  great  events  transacted  here  still  remain;  and  the  city  possesses 
something  of  its  former  magnificence.  It  is  the  resort  of  numerous  Christian  pilgrims, 
who  suffer  every  species  of  exaction  and  oppression,  from  the  Turkish  government, 
PERSIA. 

480,000  sq.  ms.       11,000,000  Inhab.       24  inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
This  ancient  and  celebrated  country  has  scarcely  the  shadow  of  its  former  great- 
ness. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  barren  or  desert  plains,  crossed  by  ridges  of  mountains, 
interspersed  with  salt  lakes,  and  traversed  by  a  few  streams,  some  of  which  are 
lost  in  the  sand.    The  only  fertile  portions  are  in  the  vales  of  the  Euphrates, 
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and  other  rivers.  The  provinces  on  the  Caspian  are  more  productive  than  thh 
rest,  but  have  a  very  unheakliy  air.  The  climate  is  generally  warm  and  dry; 
but  varies,  as  already  described,  from  exlreiiie  heat  to  extreme  cold.  The  pro- 
ductions  are  also  various.  The  rich  valleys  furuisli  almost  all  that  are  valuable. 
The  orchards  abound  in  fine  fruit,  and  the  moist  regions  with  delicate  flowers. 

The  Persians  are  chiefly  resident  in  the  valleys.  They  are  gay,  polished,  and 
hospitable;  but  destitute  of  industry  and  enterprise.  The  mountains  and  deserts 
are  occupied  by  the  Iliats,  or  wandering  shepherds,  who  have  plundered  and  deso- 
lated many  tracts  that  were  formerly  cultivated  and  fertile. 

Agriculture  is  discouraged  by  tlie  incursions  of  these  robbers.  Manufactures 
are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Commerce  is  scarcely  attended  to.  Persia  lias  no 
army  of  any  consequence,  except  the  cavalry  of  the  mountain  tribes,  who  engage 
in  war  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  It  has  been  protected  from  conquest  by  the  wide 
deserts  on  its  borders,  more  than  by  its  own  strength. 

Ispahan  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia,  and  is  still  the  first  commercial 
city  of  the  empire.  It  was  formerly  of  immense  size,  and  the  principal  mosques 
and  palaces  are  now  very  grand;  but  its  walls  are  levelled  with  the  ground;  its 
6uburl)s  deserted,  and  a  traveller  may  ride  through  it  for  miles,  and  see  nothing 
but  ruins.     Tauris,  another  ancient  capital,  is  also  reduced. 

Teherax,  the  modern  capital,  is  a  new  city,  inhabited  by  the  king  and  his 
court  and  army  during  the  winter,  but  having  only  a  small  permanent  nopulation 

Shiraz  is  considered  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  extensive  com- 
merce, and  is  celebrated  for  its  delightful  climate,  and  beautiful  environs,  as  well 
as  for  its  colleges  and  learned  men.  Bushire  and  Bassorah  are  the  principal 
seaports  of  Persia ;  but  are  small  places,  of  a  mean  appearance. 

EAST  PERSIA. 

410,000  sq.  ms.       14,000,000  Inliab.       34  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

East  Persia  comprises  the  country  of  Beluochislan  on  the  coast  and  the  king- 
dom of  Afghanistan  in  the  interior,  divided  into  thejjrovinces  of  Cabul,  Canda- 
har.  Balk,  Herat,  and  Scgistan.  Cashmere,  which  formerly  l>eionged  to  Afghan- 
istan, is  now  possessed  by  tlie  Seikhs. 

The  surface,  soil,  and  climate  of  East  Persia  are  much  varied.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  overspread  with  barren,  parched  wastes,  like  those  of  Persia.  No 
river  move,  than  two  feet  deep  is  found  in  a  course  of  1800  miles,  from  the  Indus 
to  Persia.  Some  parts  are  crossed  by  mountains  and  table-lands,  and  the  country 
generally  ascends  towards  the  Himmaleh  3Iountains.  Yet  here,  in  the  midst  of 
scorching  heats,  we  find  tracts  so  elevated  that  the  winters  are  severe,  and  the 
plants  of  Europe  flourish. 

The  soil  is  generally  barren,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  well  watered  and  produc- 
tive.   The  valley  of  Cashmere  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fertility. 

The  Afghans  and  the  Bcloochees  resemble  the  Arabs  in  their  bold,  warlike 
character,  and  roving  habits.  The  Brahoos,  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beloo- 
chistan,  are  a  mild,  industrious  and  peaceful  race.  Agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures  are  little  attended  to.  The  shawls  of  Cashmere,  however,  are  celebrated  for 
their  unrivalled  beauty..  The  principal  trade  of  Afghanistan  is  in  horses.  The 
whole  country  is  thinly  settled.  The  union  of  the  ditierent  parts  of  this  kingdom 
is  very  feeble;  and  the  Afghans  are  only  powerful  from  their  superior  courage 
and  activity,  and  the  weakness  and  indolence  of  their  neighbors. 

Cabul  is  an  ancient  city,  but  mean  in  its  appearance.  It  has  extensive  trade 
with  Tartary,  Persia,  and  India.  Peshaicer  is  one  of  the  residences  of  the  king 
of  Cabul.  it  is  a  large  city,  and  the  resort  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  East. 
Herat  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  East  Persia,  and  has  a  very  exten- 
sive trade.  Candahar  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  commerce.  Kelat,  the 
capital  of  Beloochisian,  is  a  populous  city. 

INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 

7,000,000  Inhab. 

Independent  Tartary  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  tribes,  who  are  subject  to  no 
foreign  power,  and  have  no  comuxon  head.  It  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  moun- 
tains and  deserts,  and  on  the  fourth  by  tlie  Caspian  Sea.    Its  surface  is  in  socae 
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parts  level  and  barren;  and  in  others  diversified  and  fertile.  Its  climate  is  that 
of  the  warm  and  dry  regions  already  described. 

Tlie  inhabitants  are  of  the  European  race.  They  are  divided  into  barbarous 
and  half-civilized;  and  some  seem  to  be  in  an  intermediate  state  of  society. 
Agriculture  is  little  practised.  There  are  some  manufactures,  and  a  few  of 
very  fine  articles.  The  care  of  flocks,  horses,  and  camels,  occupies  the  people, 
and  a  settled  life  is  the  abhorrence  of  most  of  them. 

This  country  presents  tlie  memorials  of  former  civilization,  in  the  ruins  of  cities 
and  ancient  buildings.    It  has  still  some  towns  of  consequence. 

Bukaria,  or  Bokharia,  is  a  large  city,  and  a  considerable  place  of  trade.  It 
contains  many  colleges  for  instruction  in  the  Mahometan  law.  Samarcand  was 
formerly  a  celebrated  seat  of  science;  but  retains  little  of  its  ancient  splendor. 
Khojund  is  larger  Uian  Samarcand.  Koukan,  the  residence  of  a  sovereign,  is 
superior  to  either. 

CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

5,-500,000  sq.  ms.       180,000,000  Inhab.       33  Inhab.  to  a  sq  m. 
The  Chinese  or  Tartar  Empire,  comprises  China,  Chinese  Tartary,  Tibet, 
and  a  few  dependent  territories.    Its  extent  is  great,  and  its  population  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  empire  in  the  world. 

CHINA. 

1,500,000  sq.  ms.       150,000,000  Inhab.       100  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  China  is  traversed  by  the  branches  of  the  Altaian  Mountains  in 
the  western  parts,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great  table-land  of  Tartary. 
On  the  north,  it  is  divided  from  Tartary  by  the  celebrated  Chinese  wall,  erected 
m  vain  to  defend  the  empire  against  the  Tartars.  This  is  so  broad  as  to  admit 
several  persons  to  ride  abreast,  and  extends  1500  miles  in  length,  over  lofty  moun- 
tains and  considerable  rivers. 

The  inland  navigation  of  China  is  extensive  and  important.  The  soil  of  so 
extensive  a  country  must  be  very  various.  It  reaches  from  the  Hot  to  the  borders 
of  the  Cold.Regioiis,  and  has  every  corresponding  variety  of  climate  and  produc- 
tions; wliicli  renders  it  in  some  degree  independent  of  other  nations.  popu- 
lation is  very  dense,  and  is  estimated  by  some  at  380  millions. 

The  Chinesn  are  delicient  in  invention,  but  remarkalile  for  their  skill  in  imita- 
tion, and  tiieir  patient  indu-itrv.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture,  and  no 
ground  is  left  waste.  3Ianufactures  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  excellent. 
Commerce  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  w  ith  the  eastern  coast  and  islands  of 
Asia;  Init  tlie  principal  trade  is  with  the  ships  of  foreign  nations,  in  tea,  silks, 
cotton,  and  porcelain.  Tea  is  a  peculiar  product,  which  is  exported  to  a  large 
amount  to  civilized  countries.  China  abounds  in  large  cities,  but  we  know  only 
the  namps  of  most  of  them.    The  number  of  walled  tnwns  is  said  to  be  4,000. 

Pekin  (or  the  northern  court)  is  probably  the  most  extensive  and  populous 
city  in  the  world.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  enjperor,  w  hose  palace  forms  an  impor- 
tantseclion  of  it.    It  is  divided  into  two  portions;  the  Tartar  and  the  Chinese  city. 

Nankin,  the  former  residence  of  the  emjjeror,  is  the  second  city  of  China.  It 
is  distinguished  for  its  maimfactures,  especially  of  the  cotton  cloth  called  nankeen. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  a  tower  covered  with  porcelain,  200  feet  high.  Canton 
is  the  principal  port  of  China,  and  the  oidy  one  at  wliich  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans are  allowed  to  trade.  Foreigners  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  walls,  but 
remain  in  the  suburbs.  All  these  cities  probably  exceed  London  in  population. 
Macao  is  a  Portuguese  town  on  an  island,  in  the  Bay  of  Canton.  It  is  the  only 
settlement  allowed  to  Europeans. 

Formosa  is  a  large  island  on  the  coast,  with  a  fine  climate  and  fertile  soil;  a 
part  of  which  is  possessed  by  the  Chinese. 

Hainan  is  an  island  of  considerable  extent,  enriched  w  ith  mines  of  gold.  A 
part  of  it  is  subject  to  China;  and  the  rest  is  possessed  by  an  independent  people. 

The  LoocHOO  Isles  are  a  cluster  of  36  islands,  imperfectly  known ;  only  one 
of  which,  the  Great  Loochoo,  is  of  large  size.    The  coast  is  surrounded  with 
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coral  reefs,  but  has  some  exceUeni  harbors.  The  soil,  climate,  arrd  scenerj,  are 
remarkably  fine.  The  people  are  a  different  race  from  tlie  Chinese,  and  distin 
guished  for  honesty  and  hospitality.    Agriculture  is  conducted  wiih  neatness 

CHIN1::SE  TARTARY. 

2,000,000  sq.  ms.         6,000,000  Inhab.         3  Inhab.  lo  a  sq.  m. 

The  greater  part  of  Chinese  Tartary  i^?  situated  on  tlie  central  table-land  of  Asia, 
enclosed  between  the  Himmaleh  and  the  Altaian  Mountains,  and  the  Belur  Tag. 
Much  of  it  is  a  sandy  desert;  and  (he  whole  tract  is  so  cold  and  dry  from  its  ele- 
vation, as  to  be  ill  adapted  to  agriculture.    Some  parts  of  it  however  are  fertile. 

It  has  been  little  explored  by  Europeans.  It  seems  to  be  ir?/m6t7c<Z  almost 
entirely  by  wandering  tribes,  whi  live  in  tents  of  felt,  and  subsist  by  grazing. 
They  have  the  usual  characteristics  and  habits  of  barbarous  nations.  The  east- 
era  portion,  or  Mandshuria,  contains  a  number  of  cities,  whose  names  only  are 
known,  and  is  more  fertile  and  civilized. 

Chenyang  is  »he  capital  of  the  Mandshur  Tartars  on  the  east, and  cotflains  a 
palace  for  the  Emperor  of  China.  Yarkund  is  the  chief  emporium  of  trade  in  the 
western  part.    Cashgar  k  the  residence  of  the  Chinese  viceroy. 

TIBET. 
12,000,000  Inhab. 

Tibet  lies  between  the  Himmaleh  Mountains  and  the  table-land  of  Tartary.  It 
fs  one  of  the  most  elevated  countries  on  the  globe,  and  the  centre  of  the  Asiatic 
ranges.  The  general  aspect  is  thai  of  an  assemblage  of  mountains  and  deserts. 
Its  limits  are  not  •well  ascertained.    Its  government  is  tributary  to  Cnina. 

The  cold  of  winter  is  so  intense,  and  the  air  so  dry,  that  the  people  preserve 
their  meat  through  the  winter  without  salt.  The  climate  is  uniform  and  healthy. 
Its  extreme  dr\ness  renders  vegetation  scanty,  except  in  the  period  of  the  rains. 
In  some  parts,  however,  large  herds  of  cattle  are  fed  in  the  pastures,  and  wild  ani- 
mals and  wild  fowl  are  remarkably  numerous.     Wheat  is  raised  with  dithculty. 

Like  many  other  barren  countries,  Tibet  is  rich  in  minerals.  It  is  distin- 
guished as  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Lama,  the  object  of  idolatrous  worship  through- 
out a  large  part  of  Asia. 

Lass  A  is  the  capital,  and  the  residence  of  the  Lama.  Its  appearance  is  that  of 
a  great  collection  of  temples,  some  richly  ornamented ;  and  it  is  crowded  with 
worshippers  from  all  parts  of  Asia.    It  is  also  the  residence  of  the  Chinese  viceroy. 

JAPAN. 

270,000  sq.  ras.        15,000,000  Inhab.       55  Inhab.  to  a  sq  m 

The  Empire  of  Japan  includes  ihe  islands  of  I\i])hon,  Jesso,  Kii!siu,and  others 
smaller,  which  are  adjacent.  The  general  aspect  of  these  islands  is  rugged  and 
irregular.  The  i>arrow  valleys  are  the  principal  regions  of  fertility.  Some  of  the 
mountains  are  so  lofty  as  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  coast  is  rocky 
and  precipitous,  surrounded  with  shallows  and  whirlpools,  and  subject  to  storms, 
which  render  the  navigation  dangerous.  The  climate  is  liable  lo  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  nature  of  the  country  renders  earthquakes  frequent.  The  chief 
natural  riches  of  Japan  are  its  minerals,  particularly  gold,  copper,  and  sulphur. 

The  Japanese  are  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  and  industrii;  and  education 
IS  very  general  among  them.  They  are  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  any 
other  nation  of  Eastern  Asia.  ^griCM/iure  is  attended  to  with  peculiar  care ;  and 
every  spot  which  admits  it  is  tilled.  There  are  few  quadrupeds,  ehher  domestic 
or  w  ild.  The  manufactures  of  the  Japanese  are  numei  ous.  Their  work  in  met- 
als is  excellent;  and  their  varnished  ware,  called  Japan,  has  not  been  rivalled. 

The  Japanese  refuse  to  trade  wiih  any  other  nation  than  the  Dutch  and  Chi- 
nese, and  will  receive  ambassadoi  s  from  no  other.  They  do  not  allow  foreigners 
to  examine  the  country,  and  our  information  is  therefore  defective  in  many  res- 
pects.   The  wealth  of  Japan  appears  very  great. 

Jeddo  is  the  capital  of  the  empire,  inhabited  by  the  king,  and  by  a  great  num 
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ber  of  princes  from  the  provinces,  who  are  compelled  to  reside  here  half  the  year. 
It  is  a  magnificent  city,  the  seat  of  flourishing  manufactures  and  extensive  trgde. 

Meaco  was  the  ancient  capital.  It  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Dairo,  or  spir- 
itual emperor,  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  capital  of  the  empire.  It  is  also 
distinguished  for  its  manufactures  and  comn:erce.  Nangasuki  is  a  large  and 
commercial  seaport  on  the  island  of  Kiusiu.  It  is  tne  only  place  at  which  the 
Dutch  are  permitted  to  trade,  and  even  here,  they  are  subjected  to  the  most  hi»- 
miliating  and  vexatious  restraints. 

ARABIA. 

1,000,000  sq.  ms,  12,000,000  Inhab.  12  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 
Arabia  is  a  region  of  deserts,  traversed  by  ridges  of  mountains,  and  scarcely 
watered  by  a  single  stream.  It  was  here  that  the  Israelites  wandered  forty  years, 
and  were  fed  with  manna.  The  whole  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  is  a  desert  plain, 
called  the  Tehama,  extending  to  the  mountains.  The  valleys  are  the  otily  well- 
watered  and  fertile  regions.  The  province  of  Yemen,  in  the  south-west,  is  highly 
cultivated  and  productive.  The  climate  of  Arabia  is  intensely  hot  on  ihe  plains, 
and  cold  on  the  mountains.  It  produces  the  fruits  of  tlie  Torrid  Zone  in  abun- 
dance. 

The  Bedouins, ot  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs,  inhabit  the  interior,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  hospitality  towards  those  who  visit  them,  and  tlieir  lawless 
habit  of  plundering  all  others.  They  have  little  communication  w  ith  those  around 
them,  and  derive  subsislence  from  their  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  asses. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  are  more  advanced  in  civilization.  Agriculture 
is  very  rude.  Manufactures  are  few  and  imperfect.  The  Bahrein  Isles  of  tha 
Persian  Gulf  have  a  pearl  fishery  of  co?isiderable  value.  A  constant  trade  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  caravans  of  camels  across  tlie  desert;  but  of  course  very 
limited,  from  ttie  mode  of  conveyance.  The  horses  of  Arabia  are  so  noted  for 
ewiftness  and  fire,  that  great  numbers  are  exported.  Tlie  coffee  and  sums,  frank- 
incense, myrrh,  &c.  of  this  country,  are  also  much  efiteemed^ 

Mecca,  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet,  is  t^garded  as  the  capital,  and  is  a  weH 
built  city.  It  occupies  a  narrow  valley,  in  the  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren  country. 
It  contains  the  famous  Caaba,  and  derives  great  wealth  from  the  concourse  of  pil- 
grims who  visit  it.  frnm  pvpiy  part  of  tlic  M-ahoineiun  world.  Jedda,  or  Jidda, 
is  its  seajxjrt.  Medina,  is  a  neatly  built  town,  only  celebrated  for  the  tomb  of 
Mahomet.  The  mosque  which  contains  it  is  magnificent,  supported  by  400  col- 
umns of  black  marble,  and  lighted  by  .300  lamps  continually  burning.  Sana  is 
considered  the  largest  and  most  populous  city  of  Arabia.  Mocha  is  the  chief 
seaport  of  Arabia,  and  the  seat  of  its  trade  with  Europe.  Its  coflee  is  particu- 
larly celebrated. 

INDIA. 

India  comprehends  the  two  peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia,  which  are  east  of 
Arabia,  divided  by  the  Ganges,  into  India  v/ithin  the  Ganges,  or  Hindoostan, 
and  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  or  Farther  India. 

Both  the  peninsulas  of  India  are  remarkable  for  the  number  and  size  of  their 
rivers,  whose  waters  and  inundations,  united  with  the  heat  of  the  climate,  make 
them  the  most  fertile  countries  on  earth. 

The  term  East  Indies,  is  also  used  very  common.j  for  the  whole  of  south-east- 
ern Asia,  including  China  and  the  Asiatic  Isles. 

HINDOOSTAN. 
1,000,000  sq.  ms,       120,000,000  Inhab.       120  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Hindoostan  is  an  extensive  and  beautiful  country,  "the  pride  of  Asia  and  the 
garden  of  the  worki."  Most  of  it  is  an  immense  plain,  furnished  with  nunr-srous 
streams  from  tlie  snows  of  the  Himmaleh  on  the  north.  Some  parts,  however, 
between  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  are  desert.  Extensive  tracts  of  marsh,  called 
jungles,  are  also  numerous,  which  are  so  hot  and  moist,  as  to  produce  only  canes 
and  thick  under-wood,  the  residence  of  wild  beasts.  Yet  it  probably  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  fertile  land,  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  of  equal  extent. 

It  has  a  tropical  climate,  which  on  the  table-land  of  the  Gauts,  and  the  sides 
of  the  Himmaleh,  is  rendered  temperate  by  elevation.   It  is  thickly  populated,  hj 
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an  indolent,  degraded  people.  The  Hindoos  are  excessively  superstitious;  mild 
and  servile  to  superiors,  cruel  to  women  and  inferiors,  and  described  by  the  best 
informed  travellers,  as  destitute  of  moral  honesty.  They  are  diyided  into  several 
castes — the  Bi-amins  or  priests,  soldiers,  merchants,  and  sudras  or  laborers.  The 
different  castes  never  intermarry,  or  even  eat  and  drink  together,  and  are  devoted 
to  particular  employments.  Those  who  by  any  neglect  of  superstitious  observances 
lose  their  caste,  are  treated  like  beasts. 

Their  agriculture  is  imperfect,  both  in  its  instruments  and  operations.  Rice 
is  the  chief  article  of  cultivation,  and  is  raised  without  any  care  but  to  cover  it 
with  water  at  the  proper  seasons.  The  cotton  Tnanuyac^ure*  of  Hindoostan  have 
been  long  celebrated,  for  their  fineness  and  beauty,  although  carried  on  with  very 
rude  instruments.  In  some  articles  they  have  never  been  rivalled.  The  inland 
commerce  is  very  extensive;  and  conducted  by  the  natives.  The  foreign  com- 
merce,  chiefly  in  cotton  goods,  is  carried  on  entirely  by  foreigners. 

Hindoostan  has  no  political  character  as  a  nation,  but  is  occupied  by  a  num- 
ber of  independent  powers.  Major  Rennel  divides  the  region  between  tlie 
mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  into  finir  portions.  1.  Gangetic  Hindoostan, 
or  the  north-eastern  part  watered  by  the  Ganges.  2.  Sindetic  Hindoostan,  or 
that  portion  watered  by  the  Sinde  or  Indus  in  the  west.  3.  Southern  Hindoos- 
tan, south  of  the  River  Kistna;  and  4.  Central  Hindoostan,  including  the  region 
intermediate. 

Gangetic  Hindoostan  is  possessed  almost  entirely  by  the  British.  They  also 
occupy  most  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  part  of  that  of  Malabar,  and  the 
whole  of  Southern  Hindoostan  belongs  to  them  and  their  allies.  They  have  53 
millions  of  subjects  in  these  territories,  and  17  millions  more  belong  to  allied  na- 
tions. All  this  population  is  governed  by  30,000  Europeans,  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  East  India  Company. 

Sindetic  Hindoostan  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Afghans  of  Cabul;  and  Central 
Hindoostan,  extending  from  the  western  branches  of  the  Ganges,  to  Southern 
Hindoostan,  and  from  the  Arabian  Sea  nearly  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  occupied 
by  the  native  tribes.    The  Mahraitas  are  the' most  numerous  and  powerful. 

Hindoostan  abounds  in  large  cities.  Delhi,  the  ancient  capital,  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  It  was  once  very  large  and  magnificent,  but  is  greatly 
reduced.  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  British  India,  is  now  the  chief  city  of  Hin- 
doostan. It  is  a  mixture  of  European  palaces  and  Asiatic  huts.  It  is  admirably 
situated  for  commerce,  on  the  Hoogly,  an  outlet  of  the  Ganges,  and  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive trade  with  the  interior,  and  with  foreign  countries.  It  is  inhabited  by 
merchants  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

Madras  is  the  capital  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  south  of  India.  It  has 
a  low,  sandy  shore,  without  a  harbor,  and  the  anchorage  is  unsafe.  Bombay  is 
the  capital  of  the  British  possessions  in  western  India.  It  is  situated  on  a  small 
island  near  the  coast,  and  has  extensive  commerce,  particularly  with  Persia  and 
Arabia 

Surat  is  among  the  most  populous  and  commercial  cities  of  British  India. 
Goa  is  a  populous  citv  and  territory  belonging  to  the  Portuguese.  It  is  divided 
into  the  old  city,  the  noted  seat  of  the  inquisition;  and  the  new  city,  near  the  sea, 
in  which  the  trade  is  carried  on.  Pondicherry,  on  the  opposite  coast,  85  miles 
south  of  Madras,  is  a  French  possession.  It  was  once  the  most  splendid  European 
settlement  in  India,  and  is  much  better  situated  than  Madras.  It  is  now  greatly 
reduced.  Of  the  cities  of  the  interior — Poonah  is  the  modern  capital  of  the  Mah- 
rattas;  Hydrabad  is  the  capital  of  the  dominion  of  Nizam, and  the  chief  market 
for  diamonds;  Nagpour  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  this  name,  and  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  3Iahratta  States  on  the  east;  Lucknoio,  on  a  branch  of  the  Gan- 
ges, is  the  capital  of  the  Oude;  Seringapatam,  is  the  capital  of  Mysore,  celebra- 
ted for  its  foi'tress,  and  its  siege  by  the  British. 

Benares  is  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  India,  and  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
learning  and  a  sacred  city.  It  is  crowded  with  persons  who  come  here  to  end 
their  days,  regarding  it  as  the  sure  path  to  heaven.  Serampore,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Calcutta,  is  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  which 
employs  a  number  of  persons  in  translating  and  printing  the  scriptures  in  the  lan- 
guages of  India. 
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NEPAUL  AND  BOOTAN. 

Nepaul  is  a  kingdom  of  Hindoostan, on  the  declivity  of  the  Himmaleh  Moun- 
tains, consisting  of  a  series  of  mountain  cliains,  separated  by  deep  valleys,  and 
forming  the  steps  from  those  lofty  peaks  to  the  plains. 

The  reo-ion  on  the  southern  borders  oftiie  kingdom,  is  level  and  fertile,  but  hot 
and  pestilential.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  country  is  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  enjoys  the  climate  of  the  south  cf  Europe.  It  is  abundantly  water- 
ed; and  under  careful  cultivation  yields  large  crops  of  grain.  The  sides  of  the 
faills  are  terraced.  The  country  is  populous.  KAT.nANDOO  is  the  capital,  sit- 
uated in  the  valley  of  Nepaul  proper. 

BooTAN  is  a  small  state,  resembling  Nepaul,  which  is  tributary  to  Tibet- 

CEYLON. 

The  Island  of  Ceylon  is  celebrated  fjr  cinnamon,  a  production  almost  peculiar 
to  it.  Its  coasts  a.ie  occupied  by  tlie  British.  The  interior  is  the  native  king- 
dom of  Candy,  and  was  long  saved  from  conquest  ty  the  pestilential  nature  of  its 
climate;  but  it  is  now  subdued,  and  the  whole  island  is  sui)ject  to  Great  Britain. 

Ceylon  is  a  mountainous  inland,  traversed  by  ranges  wliKih  rise  gradually  to- 
v/ards  the  interior.  It  is  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  produces  the  finest  fruits, 
as  well  as  spices.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  furnishes  large  quantities  of  the 
precious  stones.  The  most  extensi\ e  pearl-fishery  in  the  world,  is  carried  on 
upon  its  coast.    The  rent  of  it  for  one  season  amounted  to  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Candy,  the  native  capital,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  a  place  of  no  beauty, 
and  of  little  importance.  Columeo  is  the  British  capital,  and  tlie  chief  town  oa 
the  coast.  It  has  no  harbor.    The  climate  is  rendered  pleasant  by  the  sea  breezes. 

Trincomaly  is  oee  of  the  most  important  harbors  of  India,  and  is  the  naval 
station  for  this  part  of  the  British  possessions.  It  has  little  trade.  Point  dt 
Galle,  on  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  island,  is  more  populous  and  com- 
mercial. Jaffna,  on  the  northern  extremity,  has  a  salubrious  climate,  and  is  a 
favorite  residence  of  Europeans. 

CHIN-INDIA.  [Farther  India.) 
Chin-India  is  Jtt'irfec?  into  Assam,  Burmah,  and  3Ialadca  on  the  west;  Siana 
in  the  middie;  and  on  the  east,  the  Empire  of  Anam  or  Tonkia,  which  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  part,  including  Tonkin,  Cochin  China,  Siampa  and 
Cambodia  on  the  coast,  and  Laos  in  the  interior.  Chin-India  is  distinguished 
for  the  numl)er  of  its  streams  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  It  is  also  remarkable 
for  the  size,  beauty,  and  docility  of  its  elephants. 

BURMAH,  OR  THE  BURMAN  EMPIRE. 

279,602  sq.  ms.       11,000,000  Inhab.       40  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  Burman  Empire  includes  Ava,  Pegu,  and  some  smaller  states,  subdued  by 
the  Burmans.  It  extends  on  the  north  lo  China  and  Assam;  on  the  south  and 
east,  its  boundaries  are  not  well  known. 

Its  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  well  watered.  It  has  a  more  temperate  and 
healthful  climate  than  Hindoostan;  and  in  the  north  the  country  is  so  elevated 
as  to  produce  wheat. 

The  people  are  lively,  intelligent  and  brave,  and  far  advanced  in  civilization. 
In  many  of  their  customs  and  laws,  however,  they  are  excessively  barbarous  and 
cruel.  Their  agriculture  consists  chiefly  in  irrigation.  Their  minerals  are 
valuable,  especially  the  precious  stones.  Tlieir  manufactures  are  respectable, 
and  their  commerce  important.  Tlie  Burman  Empire  is  the  most  powerful  of 
Chin-India,  and  its  government  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  energetic  in  Asia. 

The  residence  of  tlie  emperor  was  removed  to  Ummerapoora,  m  17S3;  but 
in  1822,  it  was  again  transferred  to  Ava,  four  miles  distant,  and  this  city  is  now 
re-built  as  the  capital. 

Pegu  was  formerly  a  city  of  considerable  size  and  consequence;  but  is  now  re- 
duced.    Arracan  is  the  capjtal  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  lately  a  part 
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of  Burmal),  now  possessed  by  the  British.    Rangoon  is  the  principa  seaport  o 
tlie  empire,  and  (he  only  place  where  Europeans  are  perniitled  to  trade.  Promt 
18  a  more  populous  city. 

ASSAM. 

Assam  is  an  independent  country,  lyin^;  l)etween  Tibet  and  Bengal,  containing 
about  60,000  square  miles.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  watered  by  the  Burrainpooter, 
or  Brahmapootra,  and  its  branches.  Its  climate  is  very  uniieaiihy.  Its  mineral 
treasures  are  considerable.  It  c-irries  on  commerce  with  Bengal.  T\\eptople 
are  unwilling  to  admit  strangers  into  their  country,  and  our  iuformation  is  there- 
fore limited.    Ghergang  is  the  capital. 

SIAM. 

The  Kingdom  of  Siam  lies  in  an  extensive  vale,  watered  by  the  River  Meinam, 
and  enriciied  by  its  inundations.  It  is  hounded  by  two  ranges  of  mountains, 
which  divide  it  frotn  Bm  mah  on  the  west,  and  Laos,  and  the  empire  of  Anam  on 
the  east.  Little  is  known  of  the  interior.  The  land  on  the  river  is  very  fertile, 
and  vegetation  of  every  kind  luxuriant;  but  the  back  country  \s  mountainous  and 
unproductive. 

Siam  is  not  very  thickly  populated  The  people  are  mild  and  courteous,  but 
cunning  and  avaricious.  They  have  been  praised  however  for  honesty,  and  for 
their  affection  and  kindness  to  relatives.  They  are  more  advanced  in  the  arts, 
tnan  most  of  the  nations  around  tnem.  They  have  been  robbed  of  some  of  their 
pa=se?sions  by  the  Burmans. 

Siam,  called  by  the  natives  Juthia,  is  the  capital,  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Meinam.    Its  wails  are  extensive. 

MALACCA. 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca,  or  Malaya,  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  covered  with  extensive  forests  and  marshes,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior.  Its  rivers  are  numerous,  but  short.  It  has  a  tropical 
climate.  JVui/s  are  excellent ;  but  grcfi??  is  not  raised  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  home  consumption,  and  is  imported  from  Bengal  and  Siam.  Northern  Ma- 
lacca is  in  part  dependent  on  Siam.  The  southern  portion  is  occupied  by  in- 
dependent tribes. 

The  principal  inhabitants  are  the  INIalays,  who  are  marked  for  the  ferocity  of 
their  chaiacter,  and  the  softness  of  their  language.  Piracy  is  their  chief  occupa- 
lion.  In  the  mountains  there  is  a  different  race  of  £a^a5es,  resembling  the  ne- 
groes of  New -Guinea. 

Malacca,  the  principal  place,  i.*i  a  large  town,  possessed  by  the  British.  It 
is  the  seat -of  an  Anglo-Chinese  College.  Pulo  Penang  is  an  island  on  the 
western  coast,  now  occupied  by  the  British  as  a  place  of  trade. 

EMPIRE  OF  ANAM. 

From  the  accounts  of  recent  travellers,  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  Farther 
India,  east  of  Siam,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Tonkinese,  has  been  again 
subdued  by  the  King  of  Cochin  China,  and  united  into  one  empire,  called  the 
Empire  of  Anam.  The  accounts  are  contradictory  in  some  respects,  and  the  state 
of  things  uncertain.  But  it  is  at  least  convenient  to  consider  this  empire  as  a  geo- 
graphical division,  erabi  acing Tonkin, Cochin  China,  Siampa,  Cambodia  and  Laos 

COCHIN  CHINA. 

Cochin  China  is  a  long  plain,  included  l^etween  the  sea,  and  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains not  far  distant  fi  om  it.  It  is  extremely /er/i/e  in  all  the  tropical  productions 
The  sea-coast  abounds  with  gelatinous  animiij?,  legarded  as  delicacies,  and  fur- 
nishes the  edible  bird's  nests,  which  are  much  valued  in  China.  It  is  also  rich  in 
minerals.  The  people  are  lively,  active,  and  intelligent.  Both  agriculture  and 
trade  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  "the  females.    The  commerce  is  principally  with 
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China,  to  whicj  sends  great  quantities  of  sugar,  and  especially  of  candied  sugar. 
The  French  are  the  principal  European  nation  who  trarle  here.  The  reigning 
prince  is  brave  and  intelligent,  and  pursues  an  enlightened  policy.  He  has  formed 
a  respeclahle  navy,  has  a  large  army,  disciplined  in  the  European  manner,  and 
has  llius  been  able  to  subdue  surrounding  states. 

Hue  Is  the  royal  residence  and  has  very  extensive  fortifications. 

Faifo,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Turon,  is  the  seat  of  trade  for  Cochin 
China. 

TONKIN. 

Tonkin  is  a  kingdom  surrounding  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  formerly  a  pai't  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

It  consists  of  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  chiefly  tribu- 
taries to  the  great  river  Saigong,  on  u  hich-all  the  principal  towns  are  situated.  Its 
soil  is  fertile  in  all  the  tropical  productions;  and  even  tea  is  raised,  but  of  a  quality 
inferior  to  that  of  Cliim*.  It  is  surrounded  on  tlie  north  and  west  by  mountains, 
and  the  breezes  from  ihem,  and  from  the  sea,  moderate  the  heat  of  the  climate. 

The  people  have  a  more  rude  and  vigorous  character  than  the  Chinese.  Com- 
merce cannot  be  carried  on  to  much  advantage  with  them,  and  is  chiefly  conducted 
Dy  merchants  from  China  and  Siam.  Silks  and  lacquered  ware  are  their  chief 
articles  of  trade,  and  are  of  a  fine  quality. 

Cachao  or  Kesho,  the  chief  city,  is  situated  on  the  river  Sankoi,  about  80  miles 
from  the  sea.  Hean  is  a  considerable  town,  20  miles  below,  where  the  Chinese 
merchants  reside;  and  near  the  sea  is  Domea,  where  the  Dutch  and  English 
usually  stop. 

CAMBODIA. 

Cambodia  occupies  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  extends  about 
400  miles  north.  It  is  loatered  by  a  river  o(  (he  same  name,  and  has  se\eral  fine 
harbors.  The  coast  is  in  general  flat,  and  overgrown  with  wood.  The  vale  is 
bordered  by  moiiiilainous  districts  on  the  east  and  west.  The  soil  is  extremely 
fertile.  It  produces  many  medicinal  plants,  among  which  is  the  peculiar  color- 
log  gi'iii,  called  Cambodia  or  Gamboge.  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  and  cattle 
abundant. 

The  country  is  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Cochin  Chinese,  Malays,  Japanese, 
and  Portuguese.  They  carry  on  very  little  traffic,  except  by  land,  with  neigh- 
Doring  countries. 

Saigon,  the  capital,  is  on  the  River  Dornai,  a  branch  of  the  Catnbodia  River. 
Cambodia,  or  Levek,  another  large  city,  is  situated  on  the  river  Cambodia. 

SIAMPA. 

Siampa  occupies  the  coast  of  Farther  India,  between  Cambodia  and  Cochin 
China.  It  is  barren,  intensely  hot,  and  very  unhealthy  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year. 

The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  of  a  peculiar  race,  allied  to  those  of  Laos  and 
other  kingdoms  of  the  interior. 

LAOS. 

Laos  is  a  distinct  kingdom,  north  of  Cambodia,  extending  from  12°  to  18*^ 
of  latitude,  between  Cocliin  China  and  Siam.  The  accounts  given  of  this  coiuitry 
are  contradictory.  All  agree  in  describing  it  as  poorly  cultivated,  and  thinly 
inhabited.  The  villages  are  generally  smaH,  and  most  of  the  people  live  a  wan- 
dering life.  It  is  traversed  by  the  River  Mecon,  or  Cambodia.  It  is  nominally 
tributary  to  the  Empire  of  Anam ;  but  it  is  so  difficult  of  approach,  and  has  bo 
pestilential  a  climate,  that  its  subjection  is  imperfect. 
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AFRICA. 

11,000,000  ?q.  ms.       110,000,000  Inhab.       10  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Africa  was  once  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  science  and  ait,  but  it  is  now  most 
noted  for  its  burning  deserts — its  fierce  and  noxious  animals — and  the  ignorance 
and  barbarism  of  its  inhabitants. 

Its  physical  aspect  has  been  described,  page  111  to  115.  It  lies  chiefly  in  the 
Equatorial  and  Tropical  Regions,  and  its  climate  and  vegetable  productions  will 
be  found  under  those  heads,  in  tlie  appropriate  articles.  Gold  is  the  principal 
mineral  of  value  in  commerce.    (See  IT  826.) 

The  Religion,  Government,  and  State  of  Society,  are  exhibited  on  the  Chart, 
and  illustrated  in  the  appropriate  articles.  The  state  of  Learning  and  Education 
is  described,  page  196 — and  IT  1080 — of  Agriculture,  page  224 — of  Cities,  111237 
—of  Manufactures,  IT  1242-3,  1246,  1252— of  Commerce,  IT  1271,  1275— and  of 
National  Power,  IT  1237. 

NORTHERN  AFRICA. 
BARBARY  STATES. 

Barbary  occupies  the  northern  projection  of  Africa,  including  Morocco,  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  It  is  traversed  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  its 
prominent  features  have  been  described.   IT  625. 

The  northern  declivity  is  watered  and  fertilized  by  numerous  streams,  which 
are  generally  too  short  to  be  useful  for  nav  igation.  The  climate  and  productions 
are  like  those  of  Southern  Europe.  The  southern  declivity  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives "  the  dry  country."  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  but  partakes  of  the  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  Sahara. 

Barbary  is  strikingly  distinguished  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Europe  by  the 
number  of  its  noxious  anma/s.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  scorpion  and  many 
serpents  of  peculiar  venom,  of  the  hyena,  ;uid  the  fierce  Numidian  lion;  and  the 
harvests  are  often  destroyed  by  the  myriads  of  locusts. 

The  predominant  race  in  this  country  are  the  Moors,  or  Mahometan  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  who  resemble  the  Turks  in  character.  The  interior  is  occupiedhy 
the  Brebers  and  Bedouins.  The  Brebers  speak  a  distinct  language,  and  appear 
to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  generally  subsist  by 
husbandry,  and  some  of  them  are  settled  in  villages.  They  are  but  partially  con- 
verted to  Mahometanism,  and  not  entirely  subject  to  the  Moors.  The  Arabs  or 
Bedouins  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  from  whom  they  are  probably  de- 
tjcended,  in  their  wandering,  pastoral  life,  and  lawless  independence. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  produces  a  diversity  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
country.  The  interior,  occupied  by  the  wandering  trii)es,  is  almost  destitute  of 
cultivation.  Some  of  the  tribes  reside  in  subterranean  habitations,  excavated 
in  the  mountains,  and  so  concealed  as  not  to  be  discovered  by  a  traveller.  The 
state  of  agriculture  is  universally  poor,  as  in  Turkey.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the 
principal  crops.  Manufactures  are  few  and  iin~perfect.  The  situation  of  the 
Barbary  States  has  led  the  people  to  more  enterprise  and  commerce,  than  is  usual 
in  Mahometan  nations.  They  supply  Europeans  with  wax,  wool, and  other  raw 
productions,  in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods;  and  trade  with  these  to  Cen- 
tral Africa,  for  gold,  gums,  and  slaves. 

Piracy  was  formerly  the  chief  resource  of  the  Barbary  powers,  and  great  num- 
bers of  captive  Europeans  and  Americans  were  enslaved.  So  much  were  they 
once  dreaded,  that  the  United  States,  and  most  commercial  nations  of  Europe, 
paid  them  an  annual  tribute  under  the  name  of  a  present,  to  secure  their  friend- 
ship, but  their  power  is  now  reduced,  and  declining;  and  their  depredations  are 
chiefly  confined  to  shipv^-recked  vessels.  Their  governments  are  described,  ir946, 
948. 

MOROCCO. 

300,000  sq.  ms.       14,000,000  Inhab.        46  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  ni. 
The  empire  of  Morocco,  or  Marocco,  (the  ancient  Mauritania,)  the  most  western 
of  the  Barbary  States,  is  composed  of  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco,  Fez,  and  Tali- 
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let.  The  soil,  though  sandy,  is  generally  fertile.  Pasture  is  excellent;  g;rain 
might  be  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  exportation;  and//'Mt7s  are  very  abund- 
ant and  fine. 

T^ie  government  is  a  despotism  of  the  most  absolute  kind ;  the  emperor  practis- 
es such  oppression  as  to  discourage  every  species  of  industry.  Agriculture  is 
wretchedly  conducted.  The  only  manufacture  of  importance  is  that  of  Morocco 
leather.  Commerce  is  limited  by  unwise  restrictions,  and  is  diminishing  in  value. 
The  population  of  this  empire  has  been  slated  at  fourteen  millions,  but  it  is  proba- 
bly much  less.  Many  of  the  tribes  of  Brebers  and  Arabs  in  the  interior,  are  not 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  emperor. 

Morocco  is  an  extensive  city,  situated  on  a  fertile  plain,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  It  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance.  Mo- 
gadore,  or  Souara,  is  its  seaport,  and  is  the  principal  seat  of  foreign  commerce 
for  the  empire.    It  is  situated  on  a  flat,  barren  plain  of  sand. 

Fez,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  is  a  large  city,  the  principal  resort  of 
the  Brebers  and  Arabs  for  trade.  Both  this  city  and  Morocco  are  great  marts  for 
the  trade  to  Soudan.  Mequinez  is  the  largest  city  of  the  empire,  distinguished 
for  the  superior  politeness  and  hospitality  of  its  people.  Tangier  is  the  place  of 
trade  with  Spain  and  the  south  of  Europe.  Ceuta  is  a  fortress  possessed  by  the 
Spaniards,  nearly  opposite  to  Gibraltar. 

ALGIERS. 

90,000  sq.  ms.       2,-500,000  Inhab.       28  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Algiers  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Numidia.  Its  territory  is  thinly  peo- 
pled, and  in  some  parts  desert.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  climate 
fine.  It  was  governed  by  a  despotic  chief,  usually  chosen  by  the  soldiery,  and 
deposed,  or  executed  at  their  pleasure. 

The  oppressive  and  precarious  character  of  the  government  was  a  check  to  in- 
dustry and  prosperity ;  yet  the  Algerines  have  exhibited  much  enterprise.  They 
formerly  maintained  a  naval  force  for  piracy,  which  rendered  their  name  a  terror 
to  Europe;  but  their  power  and  consequence  were  greatly  impaired,  by  tlie 
repeated  and  successful  attacks  of  the  English  and  Americans,  provoked  by  their 
outrages.  The  English  compelled  the  Dey  to  stipulate,  that  he  would  no  longer 
enslave  any  captive  of  Christian  nations,  and  the  French  have  takeu  possession 
of  the  country,  and  now  hold  it  as  a  colony. 

The  coral  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Algiers  is  valuable,  and  has  been  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  French.  The  resources  of  the  Algerine  government  have  been 
principally  derived  from  oppressive  exactions  at  home,  and  robberies  abroad. 

Algiers,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  piracy.  Its  har- 
bor is  artificial,  and  is  strongly  fortified.    Its  commerce  is  considerable. 

Bona  is  a  seaport,  with  a  good  harbor,  and  some  trade.  It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal resorts  of  the  coral  fishers.  Constaniina  is  a  large  city  of  the  interior, 
abounding  in  the  remains  of  ancient  art. 

TUNIS. 

70,000  sq.  ms.       4,000,000  Inhab.       57  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Tunis  (the  ancient  Africa  Propria,)  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  o(  the  Barbary 
States.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  lar^e  peninsula,  stretching  into  the  Mediterrane- 
an, within  100  miles  of  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Few  countries  are  more  highly  fp- 
vored  as  to  natural  beauty  and  fertility ,  than  the  cultivated  tract  extending  200 
miles  from  the  coast.  It  is  watered  by  the  River  Mejerdah,  whose  banks  are 
the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  parts  of  the  regency.  The  western  part  of 
Tunis  is  thinly  inhabited.  The  interior  is  an  arid  and  less  fertile  region,  and  is 
constantly  occupied  by  tributary  A»abs,  who  are  otherwise  independent. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  administered  more  liberally,  and  commerce 
is  more  encouraged  and  more  extensive,  than  in  any  other  state  of  Barbary.  The 
inhabitants  are  more  attached  to  industry  and  trade  than  to  piracy,  and  their  sit- 
uation is  favorable  for  commerce  with  Europe.  The  exports  are  grain,  and  the 
fruits  and  products  of  the  Warm  Regions,  together  with  the  gold,  gums,  &c.  ob- 
tained from  Soudan. 

TtjNis,  the  capital,  is  a  large  city,  and  about  ten  miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Carthage.    It  is  situated  on  an  extensive  bay,  whicli  furnishes  excellent  anchorage 
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TRIPOLI. 

100,000  sq.  ms.       1,500,000  Inhab.       15  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Tripoli,  (ilie  aircient  Ti  ipolis,  so  called  from  ils  three  rliief  cities,)  io  an  arid, 
thinly  peopled  countiy,  abouiiding  in  die  remains  of  anii(|iiity. 

On  tlie  coast  it  is  fertile;  in  some  parts  it  is  entirely  desert;  and  generally  af- 
fords but  a  scanty  subsistence  to  its  iniiabitants.  \\.s  climate  is  saliiLri<Ais,  and 
its  productions  resemble  those  of  Souihern  Europe.  The  date  is  extensively 
cultivated  for  food;  and  domestic  animals  are  raised  in  considerable  nii'ubers  for 
exportation. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  most  civilized  of  the  Barbary  States.  Its  piracies  have  been 
checked  in  the  same  manner  as  in  others.    Its  commerce  is  of  some  importance 

Tripoli,  the  capital,  is  a  regular,  well  built  city,  more  cleanly  than  others  in 
Barbary. 

Barca,  the  ancient  LyBia,  is  a  country  on  the  east  of  Tripoli,  subject  to  its 
government.  The  coast  is  productive  and  well  peopled.  Derna,  its  capital,  is 
noted  for  an  expedition  under  the  American  General  Eaton,  in  1S05,  against  the 
Tripolitan  government. 

The  Kingdom  of  Fezzan  is  a  large  oasis  in  the  northeru  part  of  the  Saha- 
ra, tributary  to  Tripoli.  It  is  a  tract  of  sand,  producing  no  crops  without  artifi- 
cial watering.  Dates  are  the  principal  article  of  food.  Few  domestic  animals 
but  the  camel  can  be  sustained. 

The  people  possess  little  energ)-  of  character,  and  are  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  arts.  This  kingdom  is  principally  important  as  the  centre  of  trade,  for 
tlie  caravans  which  cross  the  deserts.  Mourzouk,  the  capital,  is  a  small  mud- 
walled  town. 

EGYPT 

180,000  sq.  ms.       4,000,000  Inhab.       22  Inhab.  to  a  sq.  m. 

Egypt  was  long  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  science,  and  its  pyramids,  obelisks, 
and  temples,  present  some  of  the  most  wonderful  monuments  of  human  art.  It  is 
now  reduced  in  all  respects. 

The  greater  part  of  Egypt  consists  of  a  narrow  fertile  vale,  traversed  by  the 
Nile,  and  Iwunded  ou  each  side  by  barren  rocks  and  mountains.  The  soil  in 
general  is  so  rich  as  to  require  no  manure.  The  agriculture  is  of  the  simplest 
kind,  the  chief  articles  of  produce  being  wheat  and  barley.  In  the  Delta,  rice  is 
the  chief  grain,  and  with  maize  and  lentils,  forms  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  climate  is  excessively  hot  in  summer;  but  the  air  and  temperature  are  de- 
lightful in  the  winter  months.  It  is  peculiar,  in  the  extreme  rareness  of  rain, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  almost  constantly  clear. 

The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  Mahometans,  and  have 
the  usual  character  of  ^lahometans.  There  are  many  of  the  Copts,  or  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  are  Christians.  Tiiey  are  an  ingenious  people, 
almost  the  only  class  possessed  of  education,  and  are  principally  employed  in 
public  and  commercial  transactions. 

There  are  a  few  articles  of  77ia?JM/ac^wre,but  none  of  much  importance;  It  has 
always  been  the  channel  of  extensive  commerce  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  which 
is  carried  on  by  Isrge  caravans.  This  country  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  low 
state  in  arts  and  improvements.  The  present  Pacha  is  a  man  of  enlarged  views 
and  energetic  character,  w  ho  is  in  effect  independent  of  Turkey,  and  is  endeavor- 
ing to  introduce  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  civilized  nations  into  his  dominions. 

Cairo  exceeds  any  other  city  of  Africa  in  magnitude  and  splendor.  It  is  there- 
sort  of  merchants  from  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  and  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Alexandria  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  site  is 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  old  city.  It  is  the  cliief  place  of  trade  between  Eu- 
rope and  Egypt.  Rosctta  is  a  modern  commercial  town  of  some  importance,  on 
the  western  mouth  of  tlie  Nile.  Damietla,  on  the  eastern  branch,  has  an  exten- 
sive commerce  with  Syria  and  Cyprus.  Siout  is  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  a  place  of  trade. 

Coseir  is  a  small  port,  the  seat  of  trade  between  Arabia  and  Egypt 
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SENEGAMBIA. 

The  region  lying  on  the  River  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  extending  to  their 
sources,  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  small  states,  which  have  been  grouped 
together  under  the  name  of  Senegambia.  ' 

The  coast  is  here  flat  and  sandy.  East  of  this  is  a  region  somewhat  argilla- 
ceous, and  very  fertile,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  mountainous  district.  Senegam- 
bia is  generally  well  watered.  The  climate  and  productions  are  such 
as  belong  to  the  Equatorial  Regions. 

The  principal  states  are  Cayor  and  Walloo,  on  the  coast;  Foola-Toro,  Bon- 
dou,  Bambouk,  Foota-Ja1lo,  ^landing,  and  Karta,  in  the  interior. 

FooTA-ToRO  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  kingdoms.  It  is  well 
watered;  much  of  it  is  fertile;  and  the  population  is  dense. 

Bambouk  is  a  country  of  mountains.  It  produces  large  quantities  of  gold, 
and  not  only  furnishes  most  of  that  which  is  carried  down  the  Senegal  and  Gam- 
bia, but  sends  considerable  quantities  to  the  east  and  south.  Many  of  its  valleys 
are  fertile. 

Foota-Jallo  is  also  mountainous,  and  has  therefore  a  variety  of  climate  and 
productions.  Teemboo,  its  capital,  is  considered  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  this 
portion  of  Africa. 

The  principal  tribes  of  Senegambia,  are  the  Jaloffs,  Foulahs,  Feeloops  and 
Mandingoes. 

The  Jaloffs,  who  occupy  'he  coast,  are  esteemed  the  most  courageous  tribe  of 
Negroes  in  this  region.  The  Foulahs,  who  are  possessed  of  a  number  of  king- 
doms, are  distinguished  from  other  Negroes  by  their  superior  form  and  features; 
and  iiave  more  of  an  olive  complexion.  They  lead  a  pastoral  life,  and  have  a 
higher  character  for  humanity,  honesty,  industry,  and  civilization,  than  any  other 
tribe  of  this  region.  Both  these  tribes  are  chiefly  Mahometans.  The  Feeloops, 
on  the  south  of  the  Gambia,  are  a  wild  unsocial  race. 

The  Man  din  goes,  are  the  most  iiumeious  tribe  of  Negroes  in  the  western  re- 
gion of  Africa;  and  are  spread  along  iJie  banks  of  the  Niger,  Senegal,  and  Gam- 
bia.  They  are  gay,  lively,  inquisitive,  and  cunning.   Many  of  them  are  Mahom- 

SIERRA  LEONE,  AND  LIBERIA. 

The  district  of  Sierra  Leone  is  distinguished  for  a  colony  formed  by  the  Brit- 
ish African  Society,  as  an  asylum  for  slaves  recaptured,  and  a  source  of  civiliza- 
tion and  knowledge  to  Western  Africa.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  number  of 
lions  in  the  ireigliboring  sierras,  or  chains  of  mountains. 

It  IS  fertile  and  populous;  but  cultivation  has  made  little  progress.  Tropical 
productions  abound,  and  the  forests,  fields,  and  rivers,  furnish  an  ample  supply  of 
food,  with  very  little  labor.  The  native  tribes  have  the  general  character  of  the 
African  race.  The  colony  has  a  population  of  12,000,  chiefly  composed  of  lib- 
erated Negroes,  taken  from  captive  slave-ships.  They  are  placed  under  the  in- 
Btruction  of  missionaries.  Their  schools  and  churches  exhibit  as  interesting 
an  appearance,  as  those  of  any  country. 

Freetown,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
River. 

Liberia  is  a  settlement  lately  commenced  at  Cape  Mesurado,  by  the  American 
Colonization  Society.  It  is  designed  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the  free  Africans 
and  emancipated  slaves  of  the  United  States.  It  contains  about  2,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  in  a  prosperous  state.  Monrovia,  the  chief  town,  has  a  flourishing  trade. 

UPPER  GUINEA. 

The  coast  of  Upper  Guinea  is  divided  into  the  Grain,  the  Ivory,  the  Gold,  and 
the  Slave  Coast. 

The  Grain  Coast,  is  so  called  from  the  pepper  it  furnishes,  and  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  the  Portuguese,  Avho  first  began  to  trade  here. 
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The  Ivory  Coast  abounds  in  ivory;  but  has  no  good  harbor.  Boats  meet  the 
canoes,  and  exchanges  are  made  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  on  account  of  the 
surf.  It  is  populous,  and  thickly  settled  with  villages.  The  inhabitants  are 
said  to  be  the  most  savage,  thievish,  and  revengeful  upon  the  African  coast.  They 
will  not  permit  Europeans  to  reside  in  the  interior. 

The  Slave  Coast  extends  from  Rio  Volta  to  the  Bay  and  River  of  Lagos.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  two  considerable  Rivers  Yakin  and  Euphrates,  running  par- 
allel to  each  other  and  to  the  sea,  and  rendering  intercourse  very  convenient.  Of 
all  the  coasts  yet  explored,  this  is  the  best  cultivated.  The  whole  country  rises 
gradually  from  the  sea,  is  covered  with  luxuriant  and  perpetual  vegetation,  culti- 
vated fields,  groves,  and  innumerable  villages.  In  industry  and  agriculture,  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  equal  the  Chinese. 

The  Gold  Coast  is  situated  immediately  under  the  equator,  and  furnishes 
large  quantities  of  gold  in  trade.  The  principal  kingdoms  are  Dahomey,  Benin, 
and  Ashantee. 

DAHOMEY,   BENIN,  ASHANTEE. 

Dahomey  is  a  productive  and  powerful  kingdom.  The  most  arbitrarv*  forms 
of  despotism  are  mild  compared  with  those  of  this  country,  founded  on  an  idola- 
trous veneration  for  the  king.  T\\e  people  are  peculiarly  ferocious.  The  king's 
bed  chamber  is  paved  with  skulls,  and  the  roof  ornamented  with  the  jaw-bones  of 
chiefs  whom  he  has  slain  in  battle. 

Abomey,  the  capital,  like  other  native  cities  of  Africa,  is  merely  a  large  col- 
lection of  huts. 

Be XIN  extends  from  Rio  Lagos  to  Rio  Formosa.  It  is  well  furnished  with 
rivers  and  estuaries;  but  their  banks  are  very  imhealthy. 

AsHAXTEE  is  an  extensive  territory  of  Western  Africa,  immediately  behind 
the  states  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Its  name  had  scarcely  l  eached  Europeans,  whea 
its  armies  were  lately  seen  descending  to  the  coast,  and  subduing  all  before  them 
In  military  skill  and  valor,  in  arts  and  intelligence,  the  Ashantees  are  decidedly 
superior  to  any  other  inhabitants  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
the  whole  will  fall  under  their  dominion.  Great  armies  assemble  at  a  moment's 
warning,  which  furnishes  evidence  that  the  population  is  dense.  The  magnifi- 
ceiice  displayed  in  their  camp,  when  visited  by  the  English,  and  the  dignity,  and 
courtesy  of  "deportment  both  of  the  king  and  his  otScers,  indicated  a  degree  of 
civilization,  much  superior  to  lh;it  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

The  only  instrument  of  husbandry  among  the  Ashantees,  is  the  hoe.  They 
cultivate  rice  and  the  sugar  cane.  Fine  cotton  grows  spontaneously,  and  tropical 
fruits  are  abundant.  Their  cattle  are  large,  but  their  horses  small.  They  are 
bad  horsemen,  and  sometimes  ride  oxen.  They  have  a  loom  like  the  European, 
and  manufacture  fine  cloths  with  brilliant  colors.  They  also  work  in  metals 
and  leather,  with  considerable  skill. 

Coomassic,  the  capital,  is  said  to  have  a  popula-ion  of  100.000.  The  houses 
are  well  built  and  neat.  The  streets  are  all  named,  and  a  captain  has  the  charge 
of  eacli. 

In  all  the  kingdoms  of  Guinea,  at  the  death  of  the  king,  a  great  number  of 
his  slaves  are  buried  alive  with  him,  or  are  massacred  to  attend  him  in  the  other 
world.  In  Dahomey  and  Ashantee,  human  sacrifices  are  made  with  a  frequen- 
cy, and  to  an  amount  scarcely  paralleled;  and  the  horrid  scene  is  regarded  as  a 
pastime. 

LOWER  GUINEA. 

CONGO,   LOANGO,   ANGOLA,  BENGUELA. 

Congo  is  an  extensive  country  south  of  the  River  Zaire.  The  eastern  frontier 
is  composed  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  inhabited  by  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
Giagas,  w  ho  make  frequent  and  desolating  incursions.  The  vegetable  productions 
are  abundant.  Congo  enjoys  a  happy  exemption  from  scorpions,  musquetoes,  and 
most  venomous  animals.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  a  rude  iron  hoe,  yet  the 
crops  are  excellent.  Mats  are  the  covering  of  their  houses,  their  bedding,  and  tlieir 
clothing.  The  people  appear  to  possess  less  energy  and  reflection  than  most  other 
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natives  of  ifrica,  but  are  li\'ely,  good  humored,  and  hospitable  in  their  disposi- 
tion. 

LoAVGc  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Zaire,  and  extends  more 
than  400  miles.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  very  fine,  never  subject  to  violent  winds 
or  hurricanes;  and  vessels  may  safely  anchor  on  its  coast.  Rain  occurs  rarely, 
and  is  never  violent,  and  vegetation  is  chiefly  watered  by  heavy  dews.  The  soil 
is  generally  very  fertile.  The  coast  is  high,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  vege- 
tation.   The  lakes  abound  with  fish,  and  the  forests  with  game. 

Angola  is  a  part  of  Congo.  It  is  resorted  to  only  for  slaves  of  the  inferior 
order,  of  which  40,000  are  annually  sold,  chiefly  to  the  French. 

Benguela  is  a  region  south  of  Angola,  inhabited  by  a  rude  and  barbarous 
race.  The  atV  is  vei-y  unwholesome.  Strangers  are  advised  not  to  land;  and 
those  who  sm-vive  attempts  to  reside  there,  resemble  men  coming  from  the  tomb, 

CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Central  Africa  may  be  divided  into  two  portions — Soudan,  or  Nigritia,  cora- 
iprising  the  kingdoms  on  the  Niger;  and  the  regio:i  south  of  the  Jibbel  Kumra, 
sometimes  called  Lower  Ethiopia.  The  latter  has  been  so  little  explored,  that  no 
account  can  be  given  of  its  geography, 

SOUDAN,  OR  NIGRITIA. 

The  region  lying  on  the  Niger  is  so  well  watered  by  this  sti*eam  as  to  render 
It  fertile.  Its  climate  is  so  warm,  that  it  produces  all  the  luxuries  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  Its  trees  are  (he  largest  known  upon  the  globe;  and  its  forests 
peculiarly  majestic.  It  is  divided  into  a  numlier  of  small  states,  few  of  which 
have  been  explored,  or  even  visited  by  white  men.  The  population  is  chiefly 
composed  of  iXegroes,  more  mild,  but  less  active  than  their  Moorish  neighbors. 

Bambarra  is  a  large  and  powerful  kingdom,  bordering  on  Manding.  It  is 
generally /<?rfi7e,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  shea,  or  vegetable  butter-tree.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  3ioo!s  and  Negroes.  It  appears  to  be /jopw/ous, 
and  has  a  considerable  share  o{  commerce.  Sego,  its  capital,  has  30,000  inhab- 
itants.   Sansanding  is  the  seat  of  considerable  trade,  especially  in  salt. 

To.MBUCTOO  is  described  as  an  extensive  and  powerful  kingdom.  The  people 
are  intelligent,  and  considerably  advanced  in  the  arts.  Tombuctoo,  the  capital, 
has  been  celebrated  as  the  centre  <»f  commerce  for  Soudan,  and  the  resort  of  nu- 
meroiis  caravans  from  tlie  eastern  and  northern  coasts, 

HoussA,east  of  Tombuctoo,  is  also  a  kingdom  of  importance.  The  people 
are  intelligent,  and  have  considerable  skill  in  agriculture  and  inan-iifactures. 

Kassina  is  east  of  Hous^a,  and  tributary  to  it.  It  extends  to  the  borders  of 
Fezzau.  The  people  are  said  to  have  some  skill  in  tlie  arts.  They  carry  on  com- 
merce with  the  northern  coasts.  Asben  is  a  country  north  of  it,  which  seems  to 
be  included  in  its  territories.    Agades,  its  capital,  is  a  place  of  great  trade. 

BORNOU  is  an  extensive  fertile  tract;  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  of 
this  region.  Bergoo,  and  Baghermi,  are  its  tributaries.  It  has  a  considerable 
army,  said  to  contain  60,000  cavalry.  The  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
merchants  of  Fezzan.  The  name  of  Wangara,  signifying  marsh,  was  formerly 
applied  to  a  low,  swampy  region,  supposed  to  absorb  the  waters  of  the  Niger. 
It  is  now  ascertained  that  there  is  a  large  lake  in  this  region,  called  the  Lake  of 
Tchad.    It  has  not  been  fully  explored. 

Darfur  and  Kordofan  fill  up  the  interval  between  the  kingdoms  of  Sen- 
naar  and  Abyssinia,  and  Bornou.  Agriculture  is  here  the  chief  branch  of  in- 
dustry, and  wheat  is  raised.  The  people  carry  on  a  commerce  with  Egypt,  and 
have  considerable  intercourse  with  Mecca.  They  are  ignorant  of  everything  but 
the  Koran,  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  very  dishonest.  Their  caravans  oftea 
include  1000  men  and  2000  camels.  Their  king  is  a  great  merchant.  He  is  now 
tributary  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  Cobbe,  the  capital  of  Darfur,  is  a  considerable 
place,  and  well  situated  for  trade.    It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  foreign  merchao^fl. 
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NUBIA. 

Nubia  is  an  extensive  country,  lying  south  of  Egypt  on  the  Nile.  It  consists 
ahnost  entirely  of  sandy  and  rocky  deserts,  vvliere  pillars  of  sand  are  frequently 
seen  n)oving  with  the  wind,  and  the  pestilential  simoom  often  blows.  The  imme- 
diate banks  of  the  Nile,  althougli  above  the  level  of  the  river,  are  rendered  pro- 
ductive by  irrigation.  The  water  is  raised  by  means  of  wheels.  The  eastera 
bunk  is  the  most  fertile. 

The  climate  is  intensely  hot  in  summer,  but  so  dry  that  it  is  very  healthy;  and 
the  plague  is  not  known  here. 

Nubia  is  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  now  subject  to  the  Bashaw  of 
Egypt.  It  is  inhabited  by  numberless  independent  tribes — some  carrying  on  trade 
in  towns;  others  attending  to  agriculture;  and  a  still  greater  number  wandering 
over  its  wastes.  There  is  a  corresponding  variety  of  character.  The  people  of 
Berber,  on  the  bordcMs  of  Egypt,  through  whose  territory  every  traveller  passes, 
are  of  Arabian  origin.  They  are  noted  for  their  intemperance,  treacherj-,  and 
ferocity.  The  natives  of  Nubia  are  more  like  Arabs  than  Negroes.  They  are 
'n  a  barbarous  state,  but  sustain  a  much  better  character  than  the  Berbers.  They 
ture  employed  as  porters  in  Cairo,  and  are  esteemed  for  their  honesty. 

Dhurra,  a  species  of  large  grain,  and  tobacco,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
cultivation.  There  are  no  fruit  trees  except  the  palm.  The  principal  trade 
of  Nubia  is  in  slaves.  Five  thousand  are  supposed  to  be  brought  hither  annually, 
of  whom  one-half  are  sent  to  Arabia. 

Dongola,  on  the  Nile,  is  the  capital  of  a  petty  kingdom  on  the  west  of  Nubia. 

In  Nubia  Proper,  there  are  but  few  groups  of  houses  that  deserve  the  name  of 
toions.  Ibrim  is  a  small  place  on  a  hill  near  the  INile.  Derr,  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  kashefs  or  chiefs,  is  now  considered  the  metropolis.  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  Egypt  in  dates. 

Suakem,  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  possessed  by  the  Turks.  It  was  formerly  a  place 
of  great  commerce;  but  is  now  supported  only  by  the  caravans  which  pass  through 
it  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  Mecca  and  Arabia. 

The  splendid  remains  of  ancient  temples,  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  this  region.  They  are  peculiar  in  being  generally  excavated  from  the 
solid  rock.  The  most  magnificent  yet  discovered,  is  that  of  Ipsambul,  between 
Syene  and  Ibrim. 

SENNAAR. 

Sennaar  is  included  between  Nubia  on  the  north,  Abyssinia  on  the  south  and 
east,  and  Darfur  on  the  west.  A  great  part  of  it  is  enclosed  between  the  Nile, 
and  its  eastern  branch  the  Taccazze,  and  occupies  the  ancient  Isle  31eroe,  tlte 
centre  of  Ethiopia.  It  was  a  kingdom  formed  by  a  body  of  Negro  invaders,  who 
drove  away  the  Arab  inhabitants,  but  is  now  tributary  to  Egypt. 

The  surface  is  level,  and  remarkably  fertile  for  some  distance  from  the  banks 
of  the  river.  It  \s  ne\ev  overflowed.  At  the  time  of  the  rains  it  assumes  a 
beautiful,  verdant  aspect;  but  soon  after  they  cease,  it  becomes  barren  and 
scorched.  There  are  many  tracts  which  are  perpetually  desert.  Dhurra  is  the 
principal  grain  in  use.  Sennaar  produces  few  articles  of  commerce;  but  the 
people  are  extensively  employed  in  the  trade  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  Egvpt. 

The  despot  of  Sennaar  has  an  army  of  14,000  Negro  troops  around  his  capital, 
who  are  called  Nuba.    Kordofan  is  tributary  to  Sennaar. 

Sennaar,  the  capital,  is  a  populous  place  of  considerable  trade. 

Shendy  is  a  trading  town  of  800  or  1,000  houses,  and  has  many  wealthy  inhab- 
itants.   It  is  the  largest  in  this  part  of  Africa,  except  Cobbe  and  Sennaar. 

ABYSSINIA. 

Abyssinia  is  a  mountainous  country,  but  the  elevations  are  not  considerable, 
except  on  the  borders.  The  declivities  are  gentle,  and  afford  fine  situations  for 
tillage,  and  the  erection  of  towns. 
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The  climate  is  on  the  whole  fine,  from  the  coolness  and  purity  of  the  mountain 
Air.  The  valleys,  however,  are  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  Wheat 
is  raised  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  higher  tracts;  but  a  very  small  grain, 
called  teff,  is  the  common  food  of  the  people.  The  domestic  animals  are  like 
those  of  Europe.  Bees  are  every  where  raised,  and  honey  is  an  important  arti- 
cle of  food. 

The  Abyssinians  profess  Christianity,  but  retain  many  Jewish  rites  and  many 
Pagan  and  barbarous  customs.  They  are  generally  ignorant  and  brutal  in  their 
character  and  manners.  It  is  common  to  eat  raw  flesh,  cut  from  the  living 
animal,  in  its  warm,  palpitating  state.  Agriculture  is  extremely  rude,  and  the 
plough  is  only  a  crooked  branch  or  root  of  a  tree.  The  most  necessary  monu/ac- 
tures  are  carried  on,  but  very  imperfectly.  They  have  some  commerce,  both 
witii  the  interior  and  with  foreign  countries,  and  send  abroad  gold,  ivory  and  slaves. 

The  government  is  feeble,  often  resisted  by  its  own  officers,  and  by  the  savage 
tribes  within  its  borders.  Civil  wars  are  perpetual,  and  human  life  is  no  more 
regarded  than  that  of  brutes. 

The  Gallas,  on  the  south,  have  overrun  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom.  Indeed 
it  is  now  really  divided  into  several  independent  states,  of  which  the  kingdom  of 
Tigre  is  the  principal. 

GoNDAR,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  hill.  It  is  generally  mean  in  its  appear- 
ance, but  it  has  some  fine  buildings,  erected  by  the  Jesuits,  during  a  period  when 
they  had  much  influence.  Axum  was  the  ancient  capital,  and  has  a  splendid 
church.  Masuah  is  mean  in  its  appearance,  but  is  the  only  place  of  foreign  trade. 
Adowa  is  a  town  of  importance  as  the  seat  of  trade  for  the  interior. 

EASTERN  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

This  coast  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  near  the  close  of  the  fifteentk 
century,  and  is  little  known  to  any  other  nation.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
they  publish  no  accounts  of  their  discoveries  and  possessions.  The  descriptions 
given  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  in  many  respects  contradictory;  and  when  all  false 
or  doubtful  statements  are  rejected,  little  remain?  to  be  said  concerning  them. 

The  Kingdom  of  Adel  is  said  to  be  a  fertile  country,  and  it  is  famed  for 
tnyrrh  and  frankincense.  It  is  divided  among  several  tribes,  continually  at  war 
with  Abyssinia.    Zeila  appears  to  be  the  principal  town. 

Ajan  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  ivory,  ambergris,  and  gold. 

Brava  is  a  little  aristocracy  which  pays  tribute  to  the  Portuguese. 

Melinda  is  a  Mahometan  state,  partially  dependent  on  the  Portuguese.  The 
capital  city,  Melinda,  has  a  beautiful  situation  and  appearance,  and  contains  ma- 
ny splendid  mosques  and  Portuguese  churches.  It  is  inhabited  by  rich  merchants, 
and  the  exports  are  various  and  valuable. 

ZaxNguebar  is  said  to  be  a  marsiiy  and  unhealthy  country,  abundant  in  ele- 
phants. It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Mocus,  partly  Pagans  and  partly  Mahorae 
tans.  The  little  Kingdoms  of  Q,uiLOA,and  Mombaza,  were  formerly  subject  to 
th_e  Portuguese,  but  are  now  independent.  The  Kingdom  of  Mozambique  com- 
prises most  of  the  country  subject  to  the  Portugueie,  extending  from  Cape  Del- 
gado  to  Cape  Corrientes.  The  soil  is  luxuriant  and  fertile.  There  are  wild 
Leasts  of  various  kinds,  and  the  elephants  are  so  fierce  and  destructive,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  kindle  large  fires  round  their  fields,  to  prevent  thena 
from  devouring  the  crops.  The  country  is  rich  in  gold,  which  is  washed  down 
by  the  rivers  in  great  quantities,  and  is  the  chief  article  of  commerce. 

The  city  of  Mozambique,  the  capital  of  all  the  Portuguese  possessions,  was 
once  large,  but  is  now  much  reduced. 

The  Coast  of  Sofala,  lying  between  the  River  Zambeze  or  Cuama,  and 
Cape  Corrientes,  is  watered  by  that  river,  and  by  the  rivers  Sofala  and  Inhambane, 
whose  names  are  also  applied  to  the  country  on  their  banks. 

MocARANGA  is  a  kingdom  of  the  interior,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  on  the  coast.  The  soil  of  this  country  is  said  to  be  fertile,  though 
exposed  to  great  heat.  The  mountains  in  the  interior  are  covered  with  perpet- 
ual snow. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

South  Africa  is  the  region  surrounding  the  Cape  of  Goo<l  Hope,  and  extend 
northward  to  the  frontiers  of  Congo  and  Mozambique.  The  Hoitentuts  near  the 
Colony  of  the  Cape,  are  in  a  lower  state  of  civilization  than  any  other  people  ia 
Africa.  More  improvement  is  found  among  the  Caffres,  and  still  more  in  the 
Boshuanas,  and  other  tril)es  of  the  interior. 

COLOXY  OF  THE  CAPE. 

Three  successive  ranges  of  mountains  divide  the  Colony  of  the  Cape,  as  de- 
scribed IT  639.  Tlie  plain  next  the  sea  has  a  deep  and  fertile  soil,  well  waterecl 
by  numerous  rivulet?,  covered  with  grass  and  a  Ijeautiful  variety  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  Rains  are  frequent,  and  the  climate  mild  and  agreeable.  The  second 
terrace  contains  large  tracts  of  arid  desert ;  and  the  third  region,  called  the  Great 
Karoo,  is  destitute  of  almost  every  trace  of  vegetation^  and  unoccupied  by  men  or 
animals. 

Beyond  the  Great  Karoo,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Snowy  3Iountains,  there  is  an 
excellent  grazing  country,  where  cattle  are  raised  in  large  numljers  for  the  Colo- 
ny. The  settlement  is  deluged  with  rain  in  the  cold  season,  but  it  has  scarcely 
a  shower  in  the  hot  mouths,  and  is  parched  by  a  perpetual  dcy  wind.  The  chan- 
ges are  frequent  and  sudden.  The  best  of  grain,  wine,  and  fruits,  for  the  supply 
of  the  colony,  nre  produced  within  tl)e  distance  of  one  to  three  days  jouruev  front 
Cape  Town.  Potash  is  made  fi  om  a  plant  which  grows  in  great  abundance. 
Salt  is  formed  in  numerous  salt  lakes,  by  the  mere  heat  of  the  sun.  A  large  ex- 
tent of  ground  is  covered  with  natural  plantations  oi  cioes. 

The  agriculture  of  this  colony  is  wretciied,  14  or  16  oxen  being  iced  to  dra\r 
an  unwieldy  plough,  that  only  skims  the  surface. 

The  Colonists  are  generally  ignorant;  many  of  tlieni  approach  the  natives  in 
tlieir  liabrts.  Even  the  industrious  ZJafc.^ here  grow  extremely  indolent,  and  keep 
great  numbers  of  Hottentot  slaves,  who  have  iittle  else  to  do  than  smoke,  eat,  and 
sleep,  like  their  masters.  The  British  settlers,  who  have  recently  become  uumerous, 
have  improved  very  much  the  stale  of  sociei). 

Cape  Town  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  contains  many  good  buildings, 
Constantia  is  celebrated  for  its  wiiTe  of  peculiar  excellence.  Bethelsdorp  is  a 
missionaiy  station,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Hottentots. 

NATIVE  TRIBES. 

Caffraria,  or  the  Coimtrv  of  the  Caffres,  extends  norih  from  the  Great  Fisli 
rfver,  which  separates  it  from  the  Colony  of  the  Cape.  The  Caffres  are  a  fine 
race  of  men,  and  have  not  a  Mnt*  of  the  African  Negro  in  their  countenance  or 
person.  Although  in  a  barbarous  state,  they  are  superior  in  intelligence  and 
arts  to  the  tribes  around  them.  Their  cows  are  larger  and  haiKlsomer  than 
those  of  the  Colony,  and  their  oxen  are  remarkable  for  size  and  strength,  and  are 
Bsed  as  horses.  The  men  take  care  of  the  cattle,  and  tlie  women  till  the  ground. 
They  cannot  coMnH>eyond  100,  and  have  not  a  vestige  of  writing.  Their  lan- 
guage is  soft  and  harmonious. 

The  Boshuanas  are  a  tribe  uho  inh-cd)it  a  large  territory  in  the  interior  of 
South  Afi  ica,  estimated  from  10  to  15,000  in  number.  Tliey  are  evidently  of  the 
stock  of  tlie  Caffres.  The  men  pursue  hunting  ;  the  loomen  and  slaves  laken  pris- 
oners in  war,  cultivate  the  ground. 

The  Bosjesmans,_  or  Byshmen,  a  tribe  of  Hottentots,  inhabiting  the  inaccessi- 
ble mountains  north  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape,  are  among  the  mosi  oegraded 
people  known.  A  deadly  hostility  has  long  been  maintained  between  ihem  and 
the  Colonists,  by  a  series  of  mutual  injuries,  plunders,  and  murders 

They  are  described  as  the  ugliest  of  all  human  beings,  and  dwarfish  in  size. 
They  have  no  bonds  of  society.  E;ich  leaves  his  companions  wher*  he  pleases. 
The  stronger  take  the  wives  and  projjerty  of  the  weaker.  They  have  '.'ttle  inter- 
course with  each  other;  their  language  is  poor;  and  much  of  their  conversation 
is  carried  on  h\  gestures.  They  raise  neither  corn  n(jr  cattle.  Roots,  serpents, 
lizards,  and  insects,  furnish  them  with  food  when  they  fail  in  hunting,  rs'oihing 
disgusts  their  smell  or  taste,  and  they  pass  their  nights  in  holes  like  beasts.  They 
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tive  in  a  state  of  continual  voarfare,  and  plunder  and  destruction  are  their  chief 
employments. 

The  Corannas,  or  Corans,  north  of  the  Bushmen,  apply  a  little  to  agriculture. 
They  have  no  fixed  habitations.  The  richest  man  of  the  kraal  is  the  leader  of 
the  party,  and  their  spokesman  on  all  occasions;  yet  he  has  no  commanding  au- 
thority. They  are  distinguished  for  training  their  oxen,  which  are  attended 
with  as  much  care,  and  used  in  tiie  same  manner,  as  horses  among  us. 

In  advancing  towards  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  there  is  evidence  of 
greater  civilization.  The  Matchappcs  are  much  more  improved  than  the  nations 
south  of  them.  They  manufacture  articles  of  iron  and  copper,  till  the  ground, 
and  construct  their  huts  and  clothing  in  a  neat  and  skilful  manner.  Their  capi- 
tal is  Latakoo,  which  was  supposed  in  1813  to  contain  7,000  inhabitants.  It 
was  said  that  the  tribe  had  more  than  a  thousand  outposts,  or  stations  of  persons 
attending  to  their  cattle. 

The  Mashoic'S  succeed  the  Matchappes  on  the  north.  The  Mar<fotzees,  north 
of  the  Mashow=,  seem  to  be  still  more  advanced  in  arts.  They  obtain  iron  and 
copper  from  tiis  ore,  and  work  it  with  considerable  skill.  Their  metallic  arti- 
cles are  sent  into  all  the  surrounding  country.  They  also  make  pottery  with 
much  skill  and  taste,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  painting.  Kurrenchani,iheit 
capital,  contains  about  16,000  people. 

The  Namaquas  and  Damaras  are  two  other  tribes,  on  the  sliores  of  the  At- 
.antic  and  the  Orange  River. 

Their  employments  and  support  arise  froni  their  cattle;  and  they  frequently 
endeavor  to  plunder  each  other.  An  affection  subsists  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, which  is  unusual  among  savages.  Old  age  and  infirmity  are  common 
among  them,  and  appear  therefore  to  receive  attention,  instead  of  leading  to  cru- 
elty and  desertion.    Strangers  also  have  been  kindly  treated  among  these  tribes. 

AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

ISLANDS   WEST  OF  AFRICA. 

The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  are  nine  in  number,  situated  nearly  id 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  exhibit  strong  marks  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  are  subject  to  earthquakes.  (See  IT  298 — 9.)  Tliey  have  a  delightful  c/t- 
tnate,  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  wines  and  fruit?  are  exported  to  a  considerable 
amount.    They  are  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  venomous  animals. 

The  Madeiras.  Madeira  is  the  principal  island  of  this  group,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Portuguese.  It  is  well  watered  and  peopled.  Its  climate  is  free 
from  the  scorching  heats  of  summer,  as  well  as  the  chills  of  winter.  Madeira  is 
principally  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wines,  which  are  exported  by  English 
merchants  to  a  large  amount.    Funchal  is  the  capital. 

The  Canaries  are  a  group  of  lofiy  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  famous  for 
their  wines,  fruits,  and  Canaiy-birds.  Teneriffe  is  noted  for  its  lofty  peak, 
which  rises  far  above  the  clouds.  Santa  Cruz  is  a  large  town,  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  island. 

The  Cape  Verd  Islands  do  not  enjoy  the  healthy  climate  or  fertile  soilof 
the  Azores  and  3lHdeiras,  and  are  chiefly  noted  for  their  exports  of  salt  and 
hides.  They  belong  to  Portugal.  The  island  of  Fogo  has  a  volcano.  Goree 
is  a  small  island,  near  Cape  Verd,  now  subject  to  France. 

Islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. — St.  Matthews  and  Ascension  be- 
long to  Portugal.  Ascension  is  an  uninhabited  rock,  but  is  visited  by  ships  to 
procure  turtles.  Princess  Island  is  fertile,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  and  a  cott- 
siderable  village  on  the  northern  shore.  Fernando  Pa  is  a  fertile  island  belong 
ing  to  the  British,  and  recently  settled  by  them. 

St.  Helen'a  is  a  rocky  island,  accessible  only  at  a  single  spot,  in  a  narrow 
valley  or  chasm,  in  which  Jamestown  is  built.  The  inhabitants  do  not  exceed 
3000,  and  are  supplied  with  grain  and  most  of  their  provisions  by  the  ships  of 
the  East  India  Company,  whose  property  it  is.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  prison 
and  grave  of  Napoleon. 
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ISLANDS   SOUTH   OF  AFRICA. 
Kerguelen's  Land  is  also  called  the  Island  of  Desolation,  on  account  of  its 
•terility. 

Amsterdam  and  5"^.  Paul's,  are  frequented  only  on  account  of  the  seal-fishery. 
On  the  south-west  is  Tristan  d'  Acunha,  which  is  covered  with  trees. 

ISLANDS   EAST   OF  AFRICA. 
MADAGASCAR. 

Madagascar  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  islands  in  the  world, 
ranking  with  the  largest  states  uf  Eui  ope,  except  Russia,  in  extent.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  a  central  ridge  of  mountains,  which  are  rich  in  minerals.  The  coun- 
try is  generally  well  watered  by  the  streams  which  descend  from  them,  and  luxu- 
riant in  the  productions  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  four  millions,  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
tribes  of  various  races — Malay,  Arabian,  and  African.  Some  of  them  are  sav- 
age; others  are  acqnainted  with  writing,  and  several  of  the  arts  of  civilization. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  kings  has  recently  received  English  teachers,  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  knowledge  among  his  people;  and  has  engaged  to  abolish 
the  slave-trade,  which  has  been  carried  on  there  to  a  great  extent.  Tananarive, 
his  capital,  is  an  extensive  and  well  built  town.  About  300  miles  from  it  is  Tama' 
tave,  a  port  of  some  trade.  Foul-point  is  the  port  most  visited  by  Europeans. 
Port  Dauphin  was  a  French  settlement  of  some  importance,  now  abandoned. 

East  of  Madagascar  are  the  small  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  which  are 
valuable  as  places  of  resort  and  refreshment  for  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  is  possessed  by  the  British.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  rugged,  irregular  mountains.  It  produces  ebony,  and  other  valuable 
species  of  wood,  and  tropical  plants,  among  which  is  an  interior  kind  of  cloves. 

Bourbon  belongs  to  France.  It  is  composed  of  two  mountains;  one  of  which 
18  a  volcano,  in  continual  action,  and  serving  as  a  light-house  to  mariners.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  island  is  a  volcanic  desert.  Some  parts,  however,  have  a 
fertile  soil,  a  pure  air,  and  a  delightful  climate. 

The  Comoro  Isles,  are  a  small  group  north  of  Madagascar,  mountainous,  but 
fertile,  and  well  peopled.  Socotra  is  subject  to  an  Arabian  chief,  and  is  only  no- 
ted for  the  superior  quality  of  its  aloes.  The  Amirante  and  Make  Isles  are 
small  rocky  groups  of  little  importance. 


OCEANICA, 
OR  THE  MARITLME  WORLD. 

Oceahica  is  formed  into  three  principal  divisions. — The  islands  lying  near- 
est to  Asia  are  styled  the  East  India  Islands,  Indian  Archipelago,  or  Ma- 
laysia. New-Holland  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  called  Australia — and 
the  remaining  small  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  grouped  together  under  the  name  of 
Polynesia. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  races  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
Oceanica,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  each  continent.  The  prevalent  race  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  and  Polynesia  are  the  Malays,  and  they  appear  mingled  with 
the  Papuan  race  in  Australia.  The  languages  of  these  divisions  are  also  closely 
connected  with  the  Malay.  The  natives  are  intelligent  and  lively,  existing  in 
different  states  of  civilization,  and  varying  in  their  character  from  great  ferocity 
to  unusual  mildness.  The  Javanese  are  most  advanced  in  arts  and  knowledge, 
and  next  to  them  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  in  other  islands. 

The  Papuans  are  the  prevalent  race  of  Australia,  and  also  inhabit  the  interior 
of  the  larger  Asiatic  Islands,  and  of  Malacca.  They  are  uniformly  among  the 
most  degraded  and  savage  of  the  hiunan  race. 

The  Indian  Archipelago  and  Polynesia  lie  between  the  tropics,  and  their  cli- 
mate resembles  that  of  other  islands  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  diminishing  in  heat  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  continent.  In  the  Asiatic  or  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, the  plants  and  animals  resemble  those  of  Southern  Asia.  But  in  going 
eastward,  the  bread-fruit  and  taro-root  are  found,  and  are  used  in  place  of  rice  for 
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(bod.  Few  animals  are  found  in  the  islands  of  Polynesia;  and  Australia  is  al- 
most peculiar  in  its  vegetable  and  mineral  productions. 

MALAYSIA,  OR  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO, 

OR  EAST   INDIA  ISLES. 

These  islands  have  generally  a  volcanic  character,  and  are  liable  to  frequent 
eruptions  and  earthquakes.  They  are  usually  mountainous  and  elevated  in  the 
centre.  The  shores  are  frequently  low  and  swampy,  and  excessively  unhealthy. 
The  interior  is  generally  covered  with  forests,  and  the  islands  abound  with  beasts 
of  prey,  and  other  animals,  similar  to  those  of  Southern  Asia.  They  furnish 
tlie  precious  metals  in  considerable  quantities.  Pepper  and  rice  are  generally  the 
most  important  products.  Cotton  is  raised  in  abundance  for  clothing — and  most 
of  the  spices  of  commerce  are  obtained  from  these  islands.  A  peculiar  product 
IS  the  glutinous  bird's  nests,  large  quantities  of  which  are  sold  to  the  Chinese 
at  an  extravagant  price,  and  are  esteemed  the  most  luxurious  article  of  food. 

It  is  common  throughout  these  islands  to  build  houses  and  towns  upon  posts, 
to  avoid  the  floods  of  the  rainy  season;  and  they  are  sometimes  erected  on  rafts, 
and  floated  from  place  to  place. 

These  islands  are  divid^d-into  five  principal  groups — the  Sunda  or  Sumatran 
Isles,  includir)g  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  adjacent  islands — the  Bornean  Isles  and 
the  Celebezean  Isles,  (connected  with  Borneo  and  Celebez) — the  Spice  Islands 
and  the  Philippines. 

SUMATRA. 

Sumatra  is  the  largest  of  the  Sumatran  Chain,  or  Sunda  Isles.  It  is  traversed 
by  a  ri'Jge  of  mountains.  Mount  Op/nr,  the  highest  summit,  is  13,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  productions  are  valuable ;  but  the  people  are  savage  and  Pagan,  and  gene- 
rally too  little  improved  to  use  them  in  commerce.  The  kingdom  oi'  Ac heen  on 
the  north-west,  has  some  trade  with  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  It  has  a  capital  of 
the  same  name.  The  English  had  a  settlement  at  Bencoolen,  which  they  have 
recently  ceded  to  the  Netherlands,  together  with  all  their  claims  in  Sumatra,  ia 
exchange  for  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Hindoostan.  In  the  interior  of  the  island, 
there  are  tribes  of  cannibals. 

Banca,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  is  remarkable  for  extensive 
mines  of  tin. 

JAVA. 

Java  is  a  valuable,  fertile  island,  subject  to  the  Dutch.  It  abounds  in  forests, 
and  its  scenery  is  beautifd.  It  is  intersected,  like  Sumatra,  by  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, which  produce  a  fins  salubrious  air  in  the  interior.  They  are  abrupt  and 
precipitous  on  the  south,  and  the  country  is  rugged.  On  the  north  the  declivity 
is  gradual  and  descending  into  swamps  upon  the  coast,  vvhich  render  it  very  un- 
healthy. 

The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  highly  cultivated.  The 
Javanese  are  well  acquainted  with' many  arts,  and  carry  on  a  lucrative  frade 
with  the  Chinese. 

Batavia,  the  metropolis  of  the  Archipelago,  presents  an  assemblage  of  vari- 
ous nations  and  languages,  and  is  (he  seat  of  very  extensive  commerce.  The  Chi- 
nese are  the  most  numerous  inhabitants.  The  situation  is  low,  and  the  streets 
are  traversed  by  filthy  canals,  which  render  the  air  pestilential.  The  population 
is  reduced  from  160,000  to  47,000.  Samarang,  Solo,  and  Surabaya,  are  all 
snore  populous  cities. 

CELEBEZ. 

Celebez  is  a  long,  but  irregular  and  narrow  island,  of  which  very  little  is 
known.    The  Dutch  control  the  whole,  and  have  a  settlement  at  Macassar. 
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Only  the  Chinese  are  permitted  to  trade  here.  There  are  numerous  amalliM- 
lands  around  Celebez,  resembling  it  in  character.  The  whole  group  are  said  to 
abound  in  poisonous  plants. 

BORNEO. 

Borneo  is  probably  the  largest  island  in  the  world  except  New-Holland.  The 
interior  is  little  known.  The  greater  part  of  the  coast,  especially  on  the  north, 
consists  of  swamps,  covered  with  thick,  forests.  The  settlements  on  the  shore, 
are  occupied  by  Malays,  and  Macassars  from  Celebez.  The  ourang  oulang  is  an 
amma/ almost  peculiar  to  this  island. 

SPICE   ISLANDS,    OR  MOLUCCAS. 

Gilolo  is  the  largest  of  these,  which  is  230  miles  in  length.  The  natives  are 
industrious,  and  acquainted  with  weaving.  Ceram  produces  clove-trees,  and 
large  forests  of  the  sago-palni,  wliose  produce  forms  an  article  of  export.  Am- 
boyna  is  a  beautiful  island,  the  residence  of  the  governor.  Banda  or  Lantoir, 
is  the  chief  island  of  a  group,  iu  which  the  nutmeg-tree  is  found.  The  3/o/ucca« 
strictly  so  termed,  are  only  five  small  islands,  of  which  Ternate  is  the  most  im- 
portant.   The  boa  serpent  is  found  here,  30  feet  in  length. 

THE   3IANILLAS   OR  PHILIPPINE  ISLES. 

The  Philippine  Islands  resemble  others  in  the  Archipelago  in  their  climate,  as- 
pect, soil,  and  productions.  They  belong  to  Spain,  and  a  very  lucrative  com- 
merce was  formerly  carried  on  with  them,  liirough  Acapulco  and  Vera  Cruz,  in 
Mexico.  The  government  has  restrained  private  industry,  and  has  thus  dimin- 
ished the  prosperity  of  these  islands,  and  rendered  them  comparatively  unproduc- 
tive. Some  parts  are  still  under  native  kings.  All  these  islands  are  subject  to 
earthquakes,  and  to  the  destructive  effects  of  the  lufFoons,  683.) 

Luzon  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  group,  but  is  only  cultivated  on 
the  coast.  It  contains  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  possessions,  which  is 
a  well-built  and  fortified  city.  The  number  of  Christian  inhabitants  is  computed 
at  12,000.  JSIindanao  is  next  in  size  to  Luzon.  The  people  are  addicted  to 
piracy,  and  the  island  is  much  less  under  the  control  of  the  Spaniards.  On  the 
southern  side  is  a  volcano,  which  burns  incessantly.  Samboang  is  the  principal 
Spanish  settlement. 

This  group  contains  other  small  islands,  too  numerous  for  description. 


AUSTRALIA. 

This  division  of  the  world  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Papuan  race.  It  abounds 
in  fish,  animals,  and  vegetables,  which  differ  remarkably  from  those  of  other  parts 
of  the  world.  There  are  few  or  no  beasts  of  prey,  and  most  of  the  animals  are 
of  the  Kangaroo  kind.  The  islands  have  been  so  little  explored,  that  the 
account  of  them  is  necessarily  imperfect.  Their  physical  geography  has  been 
already  described  page  116. 

PAPUA,  OR  NEW-GUINEA  NEW-BRITAIN  NEW-IRELAND  SOLO- 

MON's   islands  NEW-HEBRIDES,    AND  NEW-CALEDONIA. 

All  these  islands  lie  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  have  its  appropriate  climate 
and  productions.  They  are  generally  fertile.  Papua  is  remarkable  as  the 
residence  of  the  bird  of  Paradise,  whose  feathers  are  a  valuable  article  of  trade 
with  the  Chinese  and  Malays.  New-Caledonia  is  a  large  but  barren  island. 
The  New-Hebrides  comprise  several  clusters  of  islands.  All  these  islands  are 
pessessed  by  the  Papuan  race;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  Europeans  to  visit  them 
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NEW  HOLLAND. 

New  Holland  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  nearly  equal  to  Europe  in  size; 
and  is  classed  by  some  Geographers  among  the  continents.  In  many  points,  it  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  our  country.  It  has  day  in  our  night,  and  summer 
in  our  winter.  Its  north  winds  are  hot  and  its  south  winds  cold.  Among  its 
animals,  are  quadrupeds  that  walk  on  two  feet;  others  that  have  the  bill  of  a  bird; 
and  few  that  have  not  some  peculiarity. 

The  northern  parts  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  southern  but  partially  explor- 
ed. The  eastern  coast  is  bordered  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  western  by  the 
Darling  Range,  with  several  subordinate  ranges,  leaving  only  a  narrow  declivity 
towards  the  sea.  The  longest  rivers  yet  found  flow  west,  from  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, probably  emptying  on  the  southern  coast.  One  of  these,  the  Darling 
River  is  extremely  salt. 

The  soil  on  the  coast  is  not  very  fertile.  In  advancing  towards  the  interior,  it 
is  better.  West  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  are  numerous,  extensive  plains,  some  of 
which  are  covered  v.  ith  fine  pasturage,  and  others  are  mere  deserts  in  dry  seasons, 
and  marshes  at  other  times.  The  northern  parts  have  the  climate  of  the  Tro- 
pics. The  southern  parts  are  extremely  hot  and  liable  to  severe  drought  in  sum- 
mer;  but  temperate  and  healthful  at  other  seasons.  They  produce  the  grains  and 
fruits  of  southern  Europe. 

The  natives  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  society,  without  agriculture,  government, 
or  religion.  The  southwestern  part  of  New  Holland  is  occupied  by  the  Brit- 
ish, under  the  name  of  IVew  South  Wales.  It  was  originally  settled  by  crim- 
inals sent  from  Great  Britain ;  but  numerous  free  settlers  have  gone,  and  the 
moral  state  of  society  is  as  good  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

-<4§-ricu//ure  is  well  conducted;  hut  grazing  is  the  most  profitable  branch, 
and  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  in  great  numbers.  Manufactures  are  begun,  and 
commerce  is  flourishing. 

Sidney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  on  Port  Jackson,  is  a  flourishing 
place,  with  10,000  inhabitants.  Its  harbor  is  excellent,  and  its  commerce  con- 
siderable. It  has  manufactories,  ship  yards,  banks,  and  fine  public  buildings,  and 
seven  literary  societies,  a  college,  and  a  botanical  garden.  Paramatta,  not  far 
from  it,  has  an  observatory  and  a  mission  school,  iii  which  the  natives  have  been 
found  capable  of  improvement.  Newcastle,  in  the  north  of  the  colony,  is  distin- 
guished for  its  rich  mines  of  coal.  Bathurit,  the  first  settlement  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, contains  2000  inhabitants.  A  new  colony  has  recently  been  planted  on  the 
western  coast,  near  Sevan  River;  where  a  church,  school,  and  public  library 
have  already  sprung  up  in  the  wilderness. 

VAN   DIEMEN's  land. 

Van  Diemen^s  Land  is  a  large,  mountainous  island,  abounding  in  lakes, 
streams  and  excellent  harbors.  Its  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Its  climate  is  more 
temperate  and  healthy  than  that  of  New  Holland.  Its  productions  are  like  those 
of  the  Northern  United  States. 

The  natives  are  more  savage  than  those  of  New  Holland.  The  white  popula- 
tion is  respectable  and  improving.  Agriculture  is  well  conducted,  and  the  towns 
and  villages  thriving. 

Hobartstown,  the  capital,  is  a  well  built  and  flourishing  place. 

New-Zealand  enjoys  a  fine  temperate  climate,  like  that  of  France.  The 
people  are  tall  and  well  formed,  and  more  civilized  than  any  others  in  Australia. 
They  exhibit  a  brave  and  generous  temper,  but  they  are  ferocious  in  their  enmity, 
and  feast  on  human  flesh.    Christian  missions  are  now  established  among  them. 


POLYNESIA. 

The  islands  of  Polynesia  have  a  delightful  cli7nate, a.nd  abound  in  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  taro-root,  and  other  nutritious  vegetables.  They  have  no  domestic 
animals  but  the  swine  and  the  dog,  and  both  are  used  for  food. 

The  natives  are  more  mild  and  polished  in  their  manners  than  most  other  bar 
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barous  nations;  but  dishonest  and  licentious  in  their  character.  Human  sacri' 
fices  and  the  destruction  of  infants  were  formerly  general  among  them. 

ISLANDS  NORTH  OF  THE  EQUATOR. 

The  Pelew  Islands,  and  the  Carolines  are  remakable  for  their  fine  cli- 
mate, and  are  often  resorted  to  by  ships,  as  places  of  refreshment.  The  Pelew 
Islanders  are  very  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  are  superior  to  most  other  natives 
of  Polynesia  in  honesty  and  chastity. 

The  Ladro.ves,  or  Isles  of  Robbers,  received  their  name  from  the  character 
of  the  people;  who  have  been  accustomed  to  practice  piracy,  especially  upon  the 
Chinese  vessels. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  are  the  most  important  group  north  of  the  equator. 
They  are  ten  in  number,  lying  about  3000  miles  west  of  Mexico.  Hawaii,  or 
Ovvhyliee  is  the  largest,  containing  about  4000  square  miles,  and  90,000  inhabi- 
tants. Its  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  18,000  feet,  and  one  of  them  is  among 
the  most  remarkable  volcanoes  in  the  world.  Oahu  or  Woahoo  is  the  most  Ijeau- 
tiful  and  fertile  of  the  islands.  These  Islands  are  the  resort  of  ships  engaged  in 
the  whale  and  seal  fisheries,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  t\\e\  furnish  large  quan- 
tities of  sandal  wood  for  the  Chinese  trade.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
185,000. 

The  natives  practice  agriculture,  and  exhibit  much  ingenuity  in  some  manu 
factures.  They  have  improved  in  the  arts  by  intercourse  with  Europeans.  The 
king  has  formed  a  small  navy,  and  carries  on  a  profitable  trade  «ilh  foreigners. 
His  ^a/ace,  modes  of  living,  and  dress,  are  in  the  European  st}le.  The  people  of 
these  islands  have  thrown  away  their  idols,  and  Christian  missionaries  from  the 
United  States  are  now  employed  in  communicating  religious  and  other  useful 
knowledge.  One-fourth  of  the  whole  population  now  attend  the  schools  estab- 
lished by  them.  The  king  and  his  court,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  have  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  the  general  state     morals  is  greatly  Improved. 

ISLANDS   SOUTH   OF   THE  EQUATOR. 

The  Friendly  Islands  include  the  Fejee,  and  several  other  detached  isl- 
ands. The  natives  are  remarkable  for  their  neatness  and  skill  in  cultivating  and 
enclosing  their  lands. 

Tongatahoo  is  the  largest  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  It  is  often  stained  with  tlie 
blood  of  human  victims,  although  these  islands  are  remarkably  free  from  wars. 

The  Navigator's  Isles  are  the  most  important  and  fertile  group  vet  dis- 
covered in  Southern  Polynesia.  The  natives  are  uncommonly  tall  and  stout,  and 
remarkable  for  a  ferocity  of  character  scarcely  found  in  any  other  part  of  Polyne- 
sia. Still  they  are  industrious  and  ingenious,  and  exhibit  much  skill  in  some  of 
their  manufactures. 

The  Marquesas  are  said  to  be  distinguished  for  the  fair  complexion  and 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  people. 

The  Society  Isles,  of  which  Tahiti  (Otaheite)  is  the  largest,  have  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  others  in  Polynesia.  They  are  fertile  and  beautiful,  but 
none  of  them  are  so  large  as  Hawaii. 

These  islands  present  the  first  example  of  a  people  converted  to  Christianity  in 
modern  times — an  event  accomplished  by  the  labors  of  Christian  missionaries, 
through  a  long  series  of  discouragements  and  dangers.  The  people  are  now  as 
much  distinguished  by  their  regard  for  religion  and  morality,  as  they  once  were 
for  idolatry  and  licentiousness ;  and  are  advancing  in  knowledge  and  arts. 
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The  following  artide  loas  inserted  during  the  yluthor's  absence,  to  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  Structure  of  the  Earth,  page  20,  of  the  Mod- 
ern Geography. — It  is  retained  for  the  convenience  of  those  instructors  who 
adopt  the  peculiar  system  of  Geology,  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Geology  ia  that  science  which  shows  the  structure  of"  the  earth,  and  the  ma- 
terials which  compose  its  surface,  as  far  as  man  has  penetrated  into  the  interior. 

It  is  found  that  rocks  lie  over  each  other  in  a  certain  order. 

Geologists  make  five  classes  of  rocks,  viz: — 

Primitive,  Transition,  Secondary,  Superincumbent,  and  Alluvial. 

It  is  supposed  by  Geologists,  that  the  materials  of  the  earth  must  have  been 
at  some  former  period,  in  a  fluid  state;  that  minerals  v.ere  deposited  from  this 
state,  the  heaviest  taking  the  lowest  place;  and  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  once 
covered  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 

Every  rock  consists  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  homogeneous  minerals; 
fill  other  minerals,  found  in  rocks,  are  considered  as  accidental,  and  the  study  of 
them  is  called  Mineralogy. 

The  simple  minerals,  which  form  what  is  called  the  Alphabet  of  Geology,  are 
Quartz,  Feldspar,  Mica, "Talc,  Hornblende,  Argillite  or  Slate,  Limestone,  Gyp- 
sum, and  Chlorite. 

First  Class.  Primitive  Rocks  include  those  compound  rocks,  which  never 
contain  any  i;etri factions,  nor  any  coal  or  salt.  The  strata  are  nearly  perpendic- 
ular: they  are  the  lowest  rocks  which  have  been  discovered,  and  it  is  suj)poscd 
they  were  formed  before  the  creation  of  vegetables  or  animals. 

The  rocks  belonging  to  this  class  are. 

Granite,  Gneiss,  iMica  Slate,  Hornblende  Rock,  Talcose  Rock,  Granular 
Quartz. 

Granite  is  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica;  it  is  found  in  vast  quanti- 
ties in  many  countries;  it  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  many  of  the  highest 
mountains;  it  forms  a  siliceous  soil,  not  favorable  to  vegetation,  and  makes  a 
beautiful  and  durable  building  stone. 

Gneiss.  This  rock  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  granite,  viz.  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  mica;  but  the  mica  is  arranged  in  parallel  layers. 

Mica  Slate  is  composed  chiefly  of  qu:irtz  and  mica;  the  mica  usually  predomi- 
nates.   It  disintegrates  more  rapidly  tiian  granite  or  gneiss. 

Hornblende  Rock  consists  of  Hornblende  and  feldspar;  when  the  feldspar  is 
in  disseminated  masses,  it  is  called  Sienite.  The  predominant  color  of  the  rock, 
is  green,  sometimes  inclining  to  brown.  The  Sienite  variety  is  suscei)tible  of  a 
high  polish,  and  forms  beautiful  pieces  for  ornament. 

Talcose  Rock  is  an  aggregate  of  talc  and  fine  grains  of  quartz,  and  generally 
some  mica.    It  is  a  slaty  l  ock,  and  of  a  silver-gray  color. 

Granular  Quartz,  is  made  uj)  of  grains  of  quartz,  without  any  appearance  of 
cement;  when  white,  its  sand  is  used  in  making  glass. 

Granular  Lime  Rock  is  made  up  of  grains  iiaving  a  crystalline  appearance ;  it 
receives  a  high  polish,  and  is  much  used  for  monuments,  pillars,  and  in  building. 

Sparry  Lime  Rock  is  made  up  of  fine  grains  of  carbonate  of  Hm  it  resem- 
bles Nova  Scotia  plaster.  From  this  stratum,  nitrogen  gas,  in  vast  quantities,  is 
supposed  to  issue. 

Primitive  Argillite  is  a  homogeneous  rock,  of  a  slaty  structure.  It  is  used 
for  roofing  buildings. 

Second  Class.  Transition  Rocks  include  those  rocks  lying  over  the 
primitive,  which  sometimes  contain  shells,  but  never  any  petrifactions  of  land 
animals  or  vegetables. 

The  rocks  belonging  to  this  class  are, 

Transition  Argillite,  Calciferous  Sand  Rock,  Metalliferous  Lime  Rock,  Gray- 
wacke,  and  Old  Red  Sand  Stone. 

Transition  Argillite  is  a  soft  homogeneous  rock,  mostly  of  a  bluish  or  dark 
color.  It  composes  the  rocks  of  the  Cohoes  Falls.  There  seems  to  be  very  little 
difference  between  this  and  the  Primitive  Argillite,  and  it  is  thought  proper  by 
6ome  geologists  to  include  them  all  in  one  class. 
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Calciferous  Sand  Rock  is  composed  of  grains  of  quartz  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Metalliferous  Lime  Rock  is  of  a  gray  or  slate  color.  It  derives  its  name 
from  being  often  found  to  contain  silver  and  other  metals. 

Graywacke  is  an  aggregate  of  sand  cemented  by  clay;  it  often  contains  scales 
of  talc  and  mica.  The  color  is  usually  gray.  This  rock  constitutes  most  of  the 
Catskill  and  Alleghany  mountains. 

Old  Red  Sand  Stone  is  an  aggregate  of  angular  grains  of  quartzose  sand,  held 
together  by  a  *ferrugineous  argillaceous  cement.  It  forms  a  loose,  red  soil:  it 
is  valuable  for  building;  when  wrought,  it  is  called  Free  Stone.  It  forms  the 
bank  of  Connecticut  River. 

Third  Class.  Secondary  Rocks.  These  lie  above  the  transition,  and  ap- 
pear like  deposites,  composed  of  grains  which  once  belonged  to  primitive  rocks. 
They  contain  petrifactions  of  animals  and  plants. 

The  rocks  of  this  class  are, 

Millstone  (jrit,  Saliferous  Rock,  Gray  Band,  Ferriferous  Slate,  Ferriferoi:a 
Sand  Roc  k,  Calciferous  Slate,  Geodiferous  Lime  Rock, Coriiitiferous Lime  Rock, 
and  Pyritiferous  Rock. 

Millstone  Grit  is  a  coarse,  harsh  aggregate  of  sand  and  pebbles;  the  color 
is  gray  or  reddish.    It  is  used  for  mill^lone.«. 

Saliferous  Rock  constitutes  the  iloor  of  all  the  salt  springs  in  the  western 
coimtry.    It  is  used  in  Rochester  as  a  building  stone. 

Gray  Band  is  a  hard,  fiae-grained  gray  rock,  so  couspact  that  it  may  be  cor. 
sidered  homogeneous. 

Ferriferous  Slate  is  a  hard  siliceous  rock,  lying  over  iron  ore.  It  often  ap- 
pears in  the  bod  of  the  Western  Canal. 

Calciferous  Slate.  This  rock  often  contains  carbonate  of  lime;  it  e;i)braced 
beds  of  plaster  and  shell  limestone;  it  foruis  by  disintegration  the  be?t  of  soils. 

Geodiferous  Lime  Rock.  The  name  is  given  on  account  of  smal!  c  uities 
which  it  cuntaias,  called  geodss.  This  rock  is  found  at  Lockoort,  and  iagara 
Falls. 

Cornitiferous  lAme  Rock  is  made  up  of  layers  of  shell  limestone,  containing 
beds  of  horn  stone:  from  this  circiiinslance  it  receives  its  nan^e — the  Latin  word 
cornu,  signifvi  ig  a  horn.    This  rock  is  reniarkable  for  its  numerous  caverns. 

Pyritiferous  Rock  is  a  calcareous  gray  rock  abounding  in  iron  pyrites. 

Fourth  Class.  Superincumbent  Rocks  include  those  hornblende  rocks 
which  lie  over  other  rocks,  in  a  non-conformable  position;  they  are  considered 
by  mauy  geologists  as  of  volcanic  origin.    These  rocks  are. 

Amygdaloid,  or  Basalt,  and  GfeensloriC  Trap. 

Amygdaloid  is  an  aggregate  of  hornblende  particles;  color  is  dark  gray,  or 
brown. 

Greenstone  Trap  is  an  aggregate  of  liornblende  and  feldspar.  This  rock 
forms  the  Palisadoes,  on  the  Hadscm  river. 

Fifth  Class.  Alluvial  includes  deposites  which  are  made  of  broken  strata, 
consisting  of  clay,  sand  and  pebbles.  This  class  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
viz: 

Antediluvial,ht(oYe  the  flood;  Diluvial,  ai  the  flood;  and  Postdiluvial, 
after  the  flood. 

Plastic  Clay,  of  a  white,  or  gray  color;  it  contains  some  siliceous,  but  no  cal- 
careous matter;  it  contains  gypsum  and  fullers'  earth. 

Marly  Clay  consists  of  a  stift'blue,  or  blackish  clay,  and  calcareous  matter: 
it  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  at  Albany. 

Bagshot  Sand  consists  of  loose  porous  sand,  of  a  brown  color.  The  barren 
soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  is  mostly  composed  of  this  sand. 


It  is  recommended  to  teachers  of  this  book,  to  procure  a  small  cabinet  of  mni- 
erals.  The  whole  number  of  specimens  which  form  a  complete  system  of  Geology 
is  only  about  thirty,  and  so  common,  as  to  be  easily  obtained. 


*  Partaking  of  the  properties  of  iron 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Although  facts  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  human 
knowledge,  yet  some  persons  find  their  recollection  of  past  oc- 
currences too  indistinct  and  uncertain,  to  afford  much  light  for 
the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  can 
rely  on  the  correctness  of  their  knowledge,  and  command  the 
confidence  of  those  whom  they  may  v/ish  to  persuade.  The 
superiority  of  the  latter  appears  to  me  to  result,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, from  their  having  acquired  a  habit,  not  possessed  by  the 
former,  of  associating  with  events  the  time  and  the  place  in 
which  they  happened,  if  in  teaching  history,  we  can  fix  this 
habit  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  while  we  give  him  a  knowledge 
of  its  facts,  we  shall  have  accomplished  two  important  objects  at 
the  same  time. 

To  locate  the  events  of  history,  requires  a  knowledge  of  an- 
cient geography.  This  the  pupil  may  obtain,  either  by  examin- 
ing maps  as  he  proceeds  with  his  history,  or  by  studying  them 
before  he  commences.  But  to  require  him  to  find  on  his  map 
all  the  cities,  mountains,  &c.  of  which  he  reads,  when  he  does 
not  know  in  what  country,  or  in  what  quarter  of  the  globe  they 
are  situated,  is  to  waste  his  time,  and  to  discourage  him  in  the 
outset  from  forming  the  habit  which  we  wish.  This  he  easily 
acquires,  when  ancient  geography  is  the  introductory  study. 
Not  that  we  expect  the  mind  of  the  scholar  in  either  ancient  or 
modern  geography  will  contain  at  once  the  name  of  every  place. 
He  does  not  so  much  learn  to  do  without  his  maps,  as  to  use  them 
with  ease  and  pleasure. 

The  habit  of  locating  facts  once  acquired,  improvement  in 
geography  and  in  the  history  of  past  or  passing  events,  will  go 
on  and  mutually  aid  each  other.  The  event  will  be  remem- 
bered from  the  place,  and  the  place  from  the  event.  By  a 
knowledge  of  geography  the  reasoning  powers  are  enabled  to 
assist  the  memory,  both  in  receiving  and  retaining  historical 
events.  The  pupil  will  be  able  of  himself  to  fill  up  a  sketch, 
whether  imperfect  from  a  defect  in  original  information  or  sub- 
sequent forgetfulness.  Suppose,  for  instance,  he  learns  that 
Alexander  the  Great  went  on  an  overland  expedition;  in  the 
course  of  which,  he  fought  a  battle  at  Granicus,  another  at 
Issus,  and  afterwards  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in 
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Lybia;  by  a  moment's  recurrence  to  the  picture  of  the  map  in 
his  mind,  he  will  know  that  Alexander  must  have  passed  through 
the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  INIedi- 
terranean,  through  Syria  and  Egypt.  He  will  perhaps  con- 
jecture of  himself  that  he  founded  those  cities  on  his  route 
which  are  called  by  his  name,  and  easily  remember,  that  he  took, 
in  his  way.  Tyre  and  Gaza. 

The  systems  of  Ancient  Geography  which  I  examined,  were 
not  adapted  to  my  peculiar  views.  I  therefore  arranged  one 
for  the  use  of  my  pupils,  the  same  which  forms  the  basis  of  that 
which  is  here  offered  to  the  public.  The  works  which  I  exam- 
ined, contained  catalogues  of  names,  that  the  pupil  is  expected 
to  learn  from  the  book;  or  which  he  will  learn  in  this  way  if 
permitted,  rather  than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  searching  them 
out  upon  the  maps.  The  consequence  of  this  will  be,  that  he 
will  associate  them  with  that  page  of  his  book  from  which  he 
learned  them,  rather  than  those  places  on  the  map  to  which  they 
belong.  Were  learners  never  to  see  the  names  of  places  till 
they  see  them  on  their  maps,  the  association  of  the  name  with 
the  place  would  be  more  perfect.  With  this  view,  I  wished  the 
pupils  of  my  school  to  have  nothing  more  to  aid  them  in  study- 
ing their  maps,  than  a  set  of  questions,  which  would  lead  them 
to  form  this  association,  and  which  would  also  assist  their  teach- 
er, by  enabling  the  class  definitely  to  understand  what  they  were 
required  to  learn;  these  questions  should,  however,  be  accom- 
panied by  explanations  of  those  parts  of  the  maps,  which  would 
otherwise  be  obscure. 

With  respect  to  the  succession  of  events,  without  particular 
care  to  prevent  it,  the  study  of  ancient  geography  will  tend  to 
confuse  instead  of  enlightening  the  learner.  Descriptions  of 
places,  as  they  were  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  are  almost 
unavoidably  set  in  books,  without  any  other  distinction  of  time, 
than  the  general  terms  ancient  and  modern;  while  all  ancient 
empires  and  cities,  whether  coexistent  or  not,  are  placed 
together  on  the  maps.  But  the  terms  ancient  and  modern,  as 
applied  to  geography,  can  no  more  be  contrasted  than  a  point 
and  a  line ;  the  one  referring  to  the  present  merely,  the  other, 
to  that  long  course  of  ages,  during  which  those  numerous  im- 
portant changes  in  society  took  place,  which  it  is  the  business 
of  history  to  describe.  ^laps,  of  historical  or  progressive  geog- 
raphy, are  pictures  of  things  in  a  changing  state;  and  such,  to 
be  accurate,  can  take  in  but  a  single  point  of  time.*  Con- 
sidering these  circumstances,  it  became  a  problem  with  me,  to 


*  For  a  further  illustration  of  these  principles,  see  article  on  Difficulties  occiu^ 
rmg  ia  the  study  of  Aacieat  Maps,  &c. 
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find  ^ome  method  of  introducing  my  pupils  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory, Dy  which  they  might  habitually  acquire  clear  ideas  of  the 
dates  ot  events,  while  they  were  learning  their  places;  and  to 
solve  this  has  been  a  leading  object  of  that  part  of  the  work 
which  they  are  required  to  study  after  the  questions  on  the 
maps. 

Although  of  the  three  ideas,  an  event,  its  place,  and  date,  the 
event  is  the  most  important,  yet  it  is  the  visible  representation  of 
the  piace,  with  which,  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  impres- 
sion, we  should  seek  to  associate  the  event  and  its  date. 
Hence  the  importance  of  requiring  the  student  to  examine  his 
maps  frequently,  while  he  is  studying  historical  facts.  In  chro- 
nological charts,  events  are  connected  with  the  time  in  which 
they  happened  by  means  of  visible  objects,  as  colours,  &c., 
but  the  associations  are  arbitrary;  whereas,  in  the  method  here 
proposed,  the  visible  object  with  which  the  fact  is  connected,  is 
the  true  geographical  representation  of  the  place  in  which  it 
happened. 

To  mention  in  an  elementary  work,  many  names  of  objects 
without  explanation,  appears  to  me  calculated  to  injure  the 
mind  of  the  young  pupil,  by  repressing  his  natural  curiosity  to 
understand  the  thino-s  which  are  brouoht  under  his  considera- 
tion,  and  giving  him  a  habit  of  being  satisfied  with  mere  words. 
On  this  principle,  I  have  sometimes  preferred,  as  my  limits  are 
,  not  extensive,  to  mention  fewer  objects,  and  to  give  a  more  full 
idea  of  these. 

In  the  description  of  places,  I  have  omitted  the  enumeration 
of  such  as  are  celebrated  for-some  particular  event,  partly  from 
the  same  principle,  and  partly  from  my  design  to  present  facts 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  order  of  time.  These  enumerations 
generally  present  mere  glances  at  detached  passages  of  history 
and  fable,  which  are  too  apt  in  this  way  to  be  mingled  together 
in  the  mind  of  the  learner. 

The  pupil  who  follows  the  method  here  adopted,  v/ill,  how- 
ever, be  obliged  to  learn  a  much  greater  number  than  ordinary, 
of  celebrated  places  connected  with  the  circumstances  for  which 
they  are  noted.  But  they  are  arranged  in  a  different  order. 
Those  celebrated  by  their  connexion  with  the  events  of  profane 
history  are  found  with  the  chronology;  and  those  with  sacred 
and  fabulous  in  distinct  articles. 

This  work  not  being  designed  for  a  book  of  reference,  but 
solely  for  learners,  we  have  not  made  a  point  of  giving  complete 
lists  of  modern  names  corresponding  to  ancient.*    The  true 


*  In  this  edition  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  insert  the  names  of  the  more 
important  modern  places  corresponding  with  the  ancient.     In  teaching  this 
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method  of  teaching  these  is  to  oblige  the  pupil  to  compare  the 
ancient  with  the  modern  maps.  Many  questions  should  be  given 
with  a  view  to  this  object.  Besides,  if  the  modern  place  corres- 
ponding to  the  ancient  is  important,  the  pupil  will  have  learned 
it  already  from  the  modern  map.  If  it  is  not,  why  burden  his 
memory  to  learn  it  at  all?  It  is  of  consequence  to  him  to  un- 
derstand where  were  Platea  and  Pharsalus,  because  he  cannot 
otherwise  comprehend  the  movements  of  the  armies  which 
engaged  upon  their  plains;  but  it  does  not  much  concern  liim 
to  know,  by  what  names  the  obscure  villages  may  be  called, 
which  now  occupy  these  venerable  sites. 

Persons  who  have  in  their  youth  read  history  without  method, 
will  feel  with  the  author,  that  they  have  lost  much  by  not  being 
taught  some  such  plan,  as  is  laid  down  in  the  directions  for 
making  maps.  In  reviewing  the  long  line  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  history,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
that  in  each  point  which  composes  it,  we  should  have  clear  ideas 
of  every  remarkable  contemporaneous  event.  At  the  same 
time,  every  person  possessed  of  historical  knov/ledge,  must  be 
sensible  that  there  are  in  his  Inind  certain  points  of  time,  from 
which,  like  eminences  in  a  road,  he  can  look  abroad  and  discover 
the  remarkable  objects  there  existing  together;  and  that,  were 
it  otherwise,  his  knowledge  would  run  into  one  confused  mass. 
In  this  plan,  we  erect  these  eminences  for  the  pupil,  that  thus 
they  may  be  made  at  proper  intervals,  and  that  by  contemplating 
them  in  early  youth,  the  impressions  may  be  permanent.  We 
plant  him,  as  it  were,  upon  one  of  these  spots  of  time;  v/e  de- 
tain him  upon  it  till  he  has  collected  every  important  tact,  and 
we  oblige  him  to  delineate  it  in  a  manner  sensible  to  the  eye, 
and  giving  him  ever  after  a  command  of  the  whole  at  a  single 
glance. 

work,  an  inconvenie^ice  lias  been  experienced  in  regard  to  pupils  who  are  not  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  modern  geography,  and  instructers  will  sonietiiiies 
obligee!  to  admit  such  into  their  classes.  The  principles  laid  down  in  the 
introduction  are,  however,  still  belic\ed  to  be  correct.  Another  reason  for 
giving  mo  Icrn  names  corresponding  with  the  ancient,  is,  that  having  ado[)ted 
the  method  of  teaching  geography  by  exercising  the  pupils  in  drawing  maps,  the 
modern  names  assist  the  teacher  without  injuring  the  progress  of  the  learner. 
Our  pupils  draw  on  their  slates  or  black  boards  the  outlines  of  their  map,  such  ;ls 
coasts,  rivers,  &c.,  making  the  usual  characters  for  cities  and  towns,  but  omitting 
die  names;  which  in  explaining  their  wotk  they  give  to  their  teacher  C-.nni  recol- 
lection. This  process  is  repeated  till  the  map  is  drawn  wholly  from  the  idea  in 
the  mind.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  method  does  not  permit  the  pui>il  to  get 
his  lesson  without  actually  understanding  his  maps;  while  the  list  of  names  in 
the  book  will  prove  to  the  teacher  a  convenient  reminiscence.  For  those,  how- 
ever, who  prefer  the  method  of  teaching  contera|)lated  by  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  a  set  of  questions  will  accompany  the  Atlas. 


THE  ANCIENT  WORLD   ACCORDING  TO  STRABO. 


ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  only  portions  of  the  earth  known  to  the  ancients,  were 
those  lying  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  comprehending  the 
southern  and  largest  part  of  Europe,  the  northern  of  Africa, 
and  the  south-western  of  Asia. 

By  the  ancients  are  here  meant  all  those  from  whom  we  de- 
rive our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  world,  as  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews. 

The  principal  geographers  among  the  Greeks  were  Herodo- 
tus, Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy;  and  among  the 
Romans,  Pliny.  Of  Jev.ish  writers,  the  sacred  historians  and 
Josephus  afford  us  the  most  geographical  information. 

The  limited  notions  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  the  extent 
of  the  earth,  may  be  seen  from  the  engraved  sketch  of  the  map 
of  Strabo.  They  supposed  that  the  continent  on  which  they 
resided,  constituted  the  world;  and  that  it  was  enclosed  on 
every  side  by  an  ocean,  which  approached  so  near  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  to  cut  off  about  half  of  what  is  now  known  to 
be  the  extent  of  the  eastern  continent.  It  was  a  dispute  iii 
Greece,  whether  mount  Olympus  or  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphos,  was  the  exact  centre  of  the  world.    It  was  the  world 
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here  described  that  Alexander  was  ambitious  to  conquer,  and 
of  which  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  make  their  city  the 
sovereign. 

The  maps  ofD'Anville  and  other  modern  authors,  which  are 
studied  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  ancient  geography,  are  often 
called  ancient  maps;  but  they  are  in  reality  modern  maps,  to 
which  with  great  study  and  care,  the  ancient  names  of  seas, 
countries,  kc.  have  been  annexed.  Because  the  great  features 
of  nature  are  permanent,  the  moderns  conclude  that  whatever 
notions  the  ancients  might  have  entertained  concerning  the 
several  divisions  of  land  and  water,  they  were  in  reality  of  the 
same  form  and  exten*  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times.  What 
these  notions  were,  at  as  late  a  period  as  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  may  be  knov.n  from  the  map  of  Strabo. 
By  examining  this  map  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  in  many  cases  to  decide,  what  are  the  real  portions  of 
the  earth  to  which  the  ancient  names  belong;  and  the  impossi- 
bility in  other  cases  of  determining  the  boundaries,  where  the 
name  is  not  doubted.  These  points  have  caused  disputes  among 
the  learned,  many  of  which  are' now  unsettled.  Among  these 
there  is  one  respecting  the  situation  of  a  portion  of  land,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  island,  which  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  an  ancient 
navigator,  discovered  to  the  north  of  Britain,  and  called  Thule. 
As  it  is  now  known  that  there  are  a  number  of  islands,  as  well 
as  portions  of  the  continent,  to  which  the  description  given  by 
Pytheas  may  be  applied,  it  becomes  questionable  which  is 
meant.  Some  of  the  learned  maintain  that  it  was  Iceland, 
others,  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  others,  that  of  Scandinavia; 
but  the  most  prevalent  opinion,  at  this  time,  is,  that  it  was  the 
Shetland  Islands. 

The  only  countries  of  which  the  ancient  geographers  had 
tolerably  correct  notions,  were  those  around  the  eastern  section 
of  the  ^Mediterranean;  and  as  they  went  from  these,  their  ideas 
generally  became  more  and  more  confused  and  erroneous.  It 
was  gravely  debated  whether  Italy  was  a  square  or  triangle. 
Spain  was  said  to  form  a  rectangle,  of  which  the  Pyrenees 
running  north  and  south,  were  the  eastern  boundary.  Julius 
Csesar  supposed  the  form  of  Britain  to  be  triangular.  The 
southern  part  of  India  was  not  known  to  be  a  peninsula.  The 
Caspian  Sea  was  thought  to  be  a  Bay  of  the  great  Northern 
Ocean,  and  the  Ganges  to  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  which,  till  after 
the  discovery  of  America,  was  believed  to  wash  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia. 

Although  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known  to 
some  of  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  yet  in  general 
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their  ideas  on  this  point  were  very  imperfect,  until  after  tliej 
became  corrected  by  an  acquaintance  with  astronomy.  Some 
thought  the  earth's  figure  concave,  others  a  plain;  some,  that 
it  was  quadrangular,  others,  oblong.  It  was  the  general  opin- 
ion that  all  countries  south  of  the  equator  were  rendered  unin- 
habitable by  intense  heat.* 

The  ancients  had  even  more  extravagant  notions  concerning 
the  inhabitants  of  distant  countries,  than  of  the  countries  them- 
selves. Having  by  some  means  obtained  an  idea  that  some 
singular  race  of  beings  inhabited  a  particular  region,  when, 
from  improvements  in  geography,  it  was  ascertaiaed  that  no 
such  beings  were  in  that  region;  authors  unwilling  to  relin- 
quish the  idea  of  their  existence,  supposed  that  the  place  of 
their  residence  had  been  mistaken,  and  assigned  them  another 
location.  For  example,  the  ancients  believed  that  there  existed 
a  race  of  female  warrior^*,  called  Amazons.  At  first,  they 
were  supposed  to  reside  near  Colchis;  next,  the  ancient  writers 
placed  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Tliermodon.  Strabo 
supposed  that  they  dwelt  in  the  valleys  of  Caucasus;  Ptolemy, 
<m  the  banks  of  the  Volcra.  The  writers  of  the  middle  aojes 
placed  them  in  the  obscure  regions  of  Scandinavia;  and  finally 
after  the  discovery  of  the  western  continent,  they  were  located 
in  the  heart  of  South  America;  and  their  name  has  been  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  most  majestic  river  of  the  world. 

The  pupil  here  introduced  to  the  study  of  ancient  geogra- 
phy, is  supposed  already  to  understand  that  of  modern.  But 
in  many  particulars  the  student  learns  them  both  at  the  same 
time,  because  the  two  studies  partially  coincide.  To  enable 
him  to  ascertain  in  what  respect  the  geography  of  ancient  times 
is  the  same  as  that  of  modern,  a  simple  and  comprehensive  rule 
may  be  given. 

In  geographical  description,  whatever  is  the  work  of  nature 
may  be  considered  pernument,  whatever  is  the  work  of  art, 
cfiangino:. 

The  divisions  of  land  and  water,  such  as  continents,  ,seas, 
islands,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  are  formed  by  the  Creator;  and 
we  find  them,  at  the  earliest  date  of  geographical  information, 
with  a  few  comparatively  unimportant  exceptions,  the  same  as 
at  present. 

That  the  great  features  of  nature  have  undergone  important 
changes,  in  some  remote  age,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
mountains  are  found,  which  contain  such  vast  quantities  of  pe- 


.  *  The  Hotted  lines  on  the  map  of  Srrabo,  mark  tlie  limits  of  what  the  ancicDt* 
sapposed  to  be  the  habitable  part  of  the  world. 
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'  .rified  marine  productions,  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  must 
lave  once  constituted  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  But  at 
vhat  time  or  in  what  manner  these  changes  were  produced,  we 
ire  left  to  conjecture,  since,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  took 
[3lace  previous  to  the  date  of  historical  or  geographical  records. 
The  most  important  of  those  known  in  history  are  detailed  in  a 
-iubsequent  page. 

The  names  which  different  portions  of  land  and  water  receive, 
'■.he  division  of  the  earth  into  countries,  the  collection  of  families 
and  tribes  under  one  common  government,  their  cities,  temples, 
palaces,  &c.  being  the  work  of  man,  are  subject  to  great  and 
frequent  changes.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  different  parts 
of  the  earth  and  sea  have  in  most  instances  changed  their  names. 
Empires  have  passed  away.  Of  the  most  famous  cities  of 
antiquity,  some,  like  Troy  and  Memphis,  are  so  entirely  de- 
molished, that  no  vestige  remains  to  mark  the  place  where  they 
stood.  Some,  like  Babylon,  offer  a  few  melancholy  remains, 
barely  sufficient  to  identify  their  situation;  while  others,  like 
Athens  and  Palmyra,  present,  in  their  mouldering  palaces  and 
temples,  the  most  striking  picture  of  the  instability  of  the  works 
of  man. 


ABBREVIATIONS,  &c. 


The  following  words  and  abbreviations  are  used  on  ancient 
maps,  to  denote  the  natural  divisions  of  the  earth,  &.c.*  - 


Pr.  or  prom.  (Promontorium)  ------       a  Cape. 

Sin.  or  Sinus     -       --       --       --       --    a  Bay. 

Ins.  or  Insula  an^Tsland. 

Mare  or  Pontus  a  Sea. 

Mens     -       --       --       -       -       --       -a  Mountain. 

Fr.  or  Frelum   -       .       .    a  Strait. 

Jjac.  or  Lacus        -       --       --       --       -a  Lake. 

Fl.  or  Flunien  a  Ptiver. 

Cher,  or  Chersonesus  a  Peninsula. 

Val.  or  Vallum  a  Wall. 

Via        -       --       --       --       --       -a  Way  or  Road. 


-    a  Gate  or  Strait. 


*  It  seems  more  proper  in  works  designed  for  pupils  who  are  not  studying  the 
dead  languages,  that  the  English,  rather  than  the  Latin  phraseology  should  be  used  : 
but  in  so  many  ancient  maps  the  latter  prevails,  that  we  liave  thought  it  best  that 
enough  of  our'mai)s  should  have  the  Latin  terminations,  to  accustom  pupils  to  the 
use  oTthem.  For  the  same  reason,  both  the  Latin  and  English  are  given  in  the 
first  part  of  the  sketch  of  countries  in  the  book. 
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COUNTRIES  KNOWN  TO  THE  ANCIENTS: 

Arranged  according  to  the  Historical  Epochas  in  which  they  6c- 
came  known.* 


[The  first  map  of  the  Atlas  connected  with  this  work,  exhibits 
one  main  feature  of  its  plan,  which  is  in  progressive  geogra- 
phy to  connect  by  association -time  with  place.] 

Countries  known  at  the  close  of  the  First  Epocha,  b.  c.  IGSl."]* 

Which  in  the  earliest  periods,  included  the 
country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
p,  , ,  I  and  is  supposed  to  have  contained  the  garden 

^  1  of  Eden.     This  name  was  afterwards  re- 

stricted to  the  country  south-west  of  the  Eu- 
.  phrates. 

Assyria, 
Babylonia, 
Syria, 

Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, 
Colchis, 
Asia  Minor.J 
Persia, 
Susiana, 
Media, 
Aria, 

Bactriana, 
Arabia, 

Egypt. 

Ethiopia, 


Now  Turkey  in  Asia. 


Sicyon, 


Now  included  within  the  bounds  of  Persia; 
— Bactriana  was,  however,  partly  within  the 
present  limits  of  Independent  Tartary. 

Retain  their  ancient  names. 

Now  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 

A  city  of  Greece,  the  earliest  founded  of 
any  in  that  country.  Greece  was  not  gener- 
ally known  till  a  later  period. 


*  See  Map  No.  1. 

t  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  chronological  division  of  ancient  time 
into  Epochas,  see  article  on  Chronology. 

X  The  term  *'  Asia  Minor"  was  not  in  use  among  the  ancients;  but  the  coai> 
try  ^vas  called  Asia. 
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Countries  which  became  known  during  (he  Second  Epocha 
ending  b.  c.  1491 

Greece  or  Grsecia,  ^ 

Thrace  or  Thracia,    >  Now  Turkey  in  Europe. 
Illyricum.  ) 

Part  of  Sarmatia.  Southern  part  of  Russia. 
Cannan.  Part  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 


Third  Epocha^  ending  b.  c.  980. 
Italy  or  Italia.  Italy. 

Canaan  changed  its  name  during  this  epocha  to  Palestine. 


Fourth  Epocha,  ending  b.  c.  752. 

Carmania,  )  ^^^^  ^^^^.^ 

(jredrosia  3 
India,  Hindoostan. 
Libya.  Libya. 

C  Was  founded  during  this  Epocha,  but 
Carthage  or  Carthago  <  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated  was 

(  not  known  till  a  later  period. 


Fifth  Epocha,  ending  b.  c.  356. 

Scythia,  ^    Siberia  and  northern  part  of  the  Chi- 

Sogdiana,  /         t?  • 

^  °   .  o         i  nese  ii.mpn*e. 

Country  of  the  Sacee.  )  ^ 

Maesia.  Servia  and  Bulgaria  in  Turkey  in  Europe. 

(    Wallachia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia  and 

I  a  part  of  Hungary. 
Gaul  or  Gallia,  including  Helvetia.    France  and  Switzerland 
Sarmatia.  Northern  part  of  Russia. 


Sixth  Epocha,  endijig  at  the  Christian  Era 
Spain  or  Hispania.  Spain 
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Britain  or  Brittannia 
Hibernia. 
Cimbria. 

Germany  or  Germania, 
Rhaelia, 
Noricum, 
Vindelicia, 
Pannonia. 

Scandinavia  or  Scandia 
Mauritania. 
Gaetulia. 


and  Caledonia.    England  and  Scotland 
Ireland. 
Denmark. 

Germany  between  the  Rhine  and 
Vistula. 

>  The  country  of  the  Grisons. 
'  Austria,  Steria,  Carinthia,  Suabia, 
and  Bavaria. 
Norway  and  Sweden. 
Morocco  and  Algiers. 
Southern  part  of  the  Barbary  States. 


Concerning  the  remote  eastern  and  northern  countries  of 
Asia,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  any  correct  data,  on  which 
to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  time  in  which  they  became  known. 
It  is  certain  that  what  few  ideas  the  ancient  geographers  had 
of  them  were  confused  and  incorrect. 

-It  may  be  presumed  that  the  seas  became  known  about  the 
same  time  with  the  countries  to  which  they  are  contiguous 
Of  these,  many  retain  their  ancient  names. 


The  Atlantic  Sea,  or 
Mare  Atlanticum. 
The  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Mare  Mediterraneum  or 
Interior  Sea,  or 
Mare  Internum. 
Red  Sea,  or 
Sinus  Arabicus. 
Caspian  Sea. 
Persian  Gulf 
Euxine  Sea,  or 
Pontus  Euxinus. 
JEigddan  Sea,  or 
Mare  ^gaeum. 
Adriatic  Gulf,  or 
Sinus  Adriaticus. 
Sea  of  Aquitania,  or 
Oceanus  Aquitanicus. 
German  Ocean,  or 
Oceanus  Germanicus 
Gulf  of  Codanus,  -or 
Sinus  Codanus. 


^  Now  Atlantic  Ocean. 

or  "I  Is  now  called  the  Mediterra- 
!  nean  Sea.  The  eastern  part  in 
.'very  ancient  times  was  called 
J  the  Great  Sea. 

I  Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf. 

Caspian  Sea. 
Persian  Gulf 

I  Black  Sea, 

I  Archipelago. 

I  Gulf  of  Venice 

I  Bay  of  Biscay. 

I  German  Ocean,  or  North  Scx^ 

>  Baltic  Sea 
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EUROPE. 

Europe,  although  inferior  in  extent  to  Asia  and  Africa,  hag 
ever  been  superior  to  them  in  the  learning,  power,  and  genius 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Of  the  empires  mentioned  in  ancient  history,  those  whose 
seats  were  in  Asia  and  Africa,  seldom  extended  into  Europe, 
while  those  whose  seats  were  in  Europe,  were  frequently  car- 
ried by  conquests  over  large  countries  belonging  to  Asia  and 
Africa. 

GREECE.* 

To  the  student  in  elegant  literature.  Ancient  Greece  is  the 
most  interesting  of  all  countries.  The  human  mind  appears  to 
have  taken  its  loftiest  flights  from  this  region.  In  respect  to 
language,  that  most  wonderful  of  all  human  inventions,  the 
learned  agree  that  the  ancient  Greeks  excelled  all  other  nations. 
They  originated  many  of  the  sciences,  and  were  pre-eminent 
in  the  elegant  arts  of  oratory,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture. 

With  the  science  and  elegant  literature  w^hich  we  derive 
from  the  Greeks,  we  find  associated  many  of  the  ancient  names 
of  iheir  cities,  rivers,  &c.,  which  thus  become  more  interest- 
ing to  us  than  the  modem. 

Greece  included  that  country  which  lay  between  the  Adriatic 
and  Ionian  seas  on  the  west,  and  the  ^gean  Sea  on  the  south- 
east. Illyricum  was  considered  a  country  separate  from 
Greece,  till  annexed  to  it  by  Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  five  large  divisions  of  Greece  were  Peloponnesus,  Grse- 
cia  Propria,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus. 

Subdivisions. 

Argolis    ^  \     Whose  chief  cities  were  Argos  (Argo).f 

\  Epidaurus,  JVanplia,  (Napoli). 
J  (  SpoHa  (Misitra,  see  description  of  cities^ 

J^ACONiA.      ^  Epidaurus  (INIalvasio  Vecchio). 
Messenia.      Messene,  Pylos  (Navarin). 
Elis.  Olijmpia,  Elis,  Cyllene. 

(  Sicyon,  the  oldest  city  in  Greece,  Corinth, 
i  situated  on  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  of 
AcHAiA.       {  Corinth,  between  the  Corinthian  and  Saro- 
I  nic  Gulfs,  having  the  port  of  Lechseum  on 
I  the  former  and  Cenchreae  on  the  latter. 
Arcadia      \  Mantinea,  (Tripolizza),  Tegcea  Megalopolis, 
(Leondri),  Orchomene. 


•  See  Map  No.  4. 

t  The  modern  names,  when  inserted,  are  enclosed  in  parentheses 
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C     Aliens  (Athens  or  Setines,  see  descrip- 
Attica.       <  tion  of  cities),  Panormus,  Marathon,  (Ele- 

(  usis). 
Megaris.  Me^ara* 

C      Thebes  (Thiva  or  Thebes,  see  description 
BcEOTiA.      <  of  cities),  Jlulis,  Leuclra,  Platea,  Lebadea, 

(  (Livadia). 
Phccis.  Delphi,  Elatea. 

C    JVaupadus  (Lepanto),  Thermopijlcs,  con- 

1  sidered  as  the  key  of  Greece ;  its  celebra- 
LocRis.       {  ted  pass  is  only  sixty  paces  broad.    It  af- 
fords room  but  for  a  single  carriage  between 

I  Mount  CEta  and  the  Malian  Gulf. 

Doris. 

Etolia.         Calydon,  Themiiis. 
Pelasgiotis;  so  called^ 

from  the  Pelasgi,  who  >  Larissa,  GomneSj  Heraclea, 
inhabited  it.  ) 
Thessaliotis.  Pharsalia. 
Phthiotis. 
.Magxesia. 

PiEONIA. 
PlERIA. 

Emathia. 

MyGDOxXIA. 

Amphaxites. 
Chalcidice. 
Edonica. 

SiNTICA. 


Melibcea. 


Berea,  Edessa,  Pella. 
Thessalonica  (Saloniki). 


Apollonia  (Polina),  Ohjnthus,  Stagira. 
Ainphipolis,  (Jemboli),  JVeapolis,  Philippic 


Argos. 


Actium, 

Buthrotum  (Butrinto). 


U2    [  ACARNANIA. 

§  I  Thresprotia. 
^  I  Chaonia. 
W  IMolossis. 

Gulfs. — Strymon  (Contessa),  Thermcean  (Salonica),  Pelas- 
gian  (Volo),  Malian  fZeiton),  Saronic  (Egina),  Argolis  (Ne- 
poli),  Laconic  (Colokythia),  Messenian  (Coron),  Cyparissus 
(Arcadia),  Corinthian  (Lepanto),  Ambracia  (Arta.) 

The  gulfs  of  Peloponnesus  indented  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  resembles  a  leaf,  and  from  that  of  a  mulberry  it  has  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Morea. 


*  Euclid  was  a  native  of  Megara.  There  being  a  war  between  Megara  and 
Athens,  Euclid  went  thither  in  one  night,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  la  U»C 
dress  of  a  woman,  to  visit  Socrates,  his  former  instructer. 

B2 
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Promontories. — Jlmpelos,  Siinium,  near  which  was  a  mine 
of  silver,  from  which  the  Athenians  derived  an  immense  reve- 
nue.   Scyllccum,  Malea  (St,  Angelo),  Ttnarum,  (Matapan) 
Araxum. 

Islands. — In  the  ^gean  Sea, west  of  Thessaly,  were  several 
small  islands,  among  which  were  Haloncssus  (Dromo),  Prejpan- 
Vius,  Scopetas,  (Scopetus,)  and  Sciathus  (Sciathe). 

The  large  island  of  Euboea  (Negropont),  was  separated  from 
he  continent  by  the  straits  of  Euripus,  which  were  so  narrow 
as  to  admit  a  bridge  to  be  built  over  them.  The  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  was  here  said  to  be  seven  times  in  a  day  and  night. 
In  the  Saronic  Gulf  were  Salamis  (Colouri,)  and  Egina  (En- 
gia.)  These  were  surrounded  by  smaller  islands,  which  ren- 
dered the  navigation  dangerous. 

East  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  the  Cyclades,  so  called  from 
being  in  the  form  of  a  circle  round  Delos.  The  chief  of  these 
Islands  were,  JVaxos  (Naxia),  which  was  fertile  in  wines.  Pa- 
ros,  distinguished  for  its  beautiful  white  marbles  :  Andros  (An- 
dro),  Tenos  (Teno,)  Mijconeis,  (Myconi),  Ceos,  Cijthnos  (Ce- 
phanto),  and  Melos. 

The  Island  of  CytJiera  (Cerigo,)  was  south  of  Laconia. 

In  the  Ionian  Sea  were  ZacynUius  (Zante),  Cephalenia  (Ce- 
falonia),  Ithaca  (Theaki),  Corcyta  (Corfu),  and  Leucadia  (Lef- 
kathia,  or  St.  Maura).  This  island  was  formerly  a  peninsula. 
On  the  southwest  point  of  it,  a  white  rock  projects  into  the  sea, 
which  gave  name  to  the  island.* 

Creta  or  Crete  (Candia),  was  the  largest  island  belonging  to 
Greece.  It  was  mountainous  and  woody,  with  fertile  valleys 
interspersed.  It  produced  chalk,  and  was  thence  called  Creta. 
It  was  once  famous  for  its  hundred  cities,  of  which  the  principal 
were  Gnossus  [Candia.),  Gortina  and  Cydonia. 

Mountains. — The  distinguishing  feature  of  Arcadia  was  its 
mountains.  The  principal  were  Mount  Menalus,  Erymanthus, 
Stymphaliis,  and  Cyllene.  In  Laconia  was  Taygetus  (Moun- 
tains of  the  Mainotes).  In  Gra^cia  Propria,  was  Pentellicus, 
celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries.  Hymettiis  for  producing 
honey,  and  also  the  mountains  of  CithcBron,  Hellicon  and  Par- 
nassus. 

Thessaly  was  surrounded  by  mountains.  In  the  east  were 
Ptlion  and  Ossa ;  on  the  north,  Olympus;  on  the  west.  Pin- 
diis,  and  on  the  south,  Othrys  and  CEta.  Mount  Ilhos  was  in 
Macedonia. 


*It  was  flibled  thai  a  leap  into  the  sea  from  this  rock,  was  a  cure  for  the  passioQ 
•f  love;  hence  it  was  called  the  Lover'' s  Leap. 


ITALIA  OR  ITALY. 
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The  Jlcro  Ceraunii  mountains  in  Epirus,  are  so  called  from 
their  tops  being  sh  uck  with  thunder.  They  were  surrounded 
by  rocks  which  projected  into  the  sea,  and  were  dangerous  to 
mariners;  from  this  place  was  the  shortest  passage  to  Italy. 

Rivers. — In  Peloponnesus  were  the  Inaclius,  Eurotas,  Al- 
pheus,  and  Peneiis  (Belvidere).  The  Crathis  received  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Styx* 

In  Graecia  Propria  the  Evenus  (Fidari),  was  in  Etolia;  the 
Cephissus  which  emptied  into  Lake  Copais,  the  Jisojpus  and 
Thermoddon  in  Boeotia;  in  Attica,  Athens  was  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ilissus  and  Cephissus. 

In  Epirus  were  the  Acheron  and  Cocytus  near  Lake  Aver- 
sce?iMS.t 

In  Thessaly,  the  Jlpidanus  and  Enipeus  emptied  into  the 
Peneus.  From  Larissa  to  the  ^gean  sea,  the  Peneus,  en- 
closed between  Mount  Ossa  and  Olympus,  was  narrow  and 
rapid.  Along  this  passage  was  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Tempe^ 
distinguished  for  its  delightful  temperature  and  picturesque 
acenery. 

In  Macedonia,  the  principal  rivers  were  the  Strymoji  (Jeur- 
boli),  Axius  (Vardar),  Erigon,  Haliacmon,  and  Echtdorus^ 
said  not  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  army  of  Xerxes  with 
water 

ITALIA  OR  ITALY,  t 

Ancient  Italy,  next  to  Greece,  is  the  most  interestmg 
country  of  which  history  gives  an  account. 

TJie  arts  and  sciences,  originating  among  the  Greeks,  were 
by  them  taught  to  the  Romans ;  and  through  this  channel,  have 
been  conveyed  to  us. 

The  Roman  empire,  at  its  greatest  extent,  was  the  most 
powerful  which  the  world  has  yet  witnessed;  and  Rome,  its 
capital,  the  most  populous  and  splendid  city. 

Civil  Divisions. — The  three  large  divisions  of  Italy  were 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  Italia  Propria  and  Magna  Graecia.  Cisalpine 
Gaul  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  east  by  the 


*  These  waters  were  said  to  be  so  cold  and  deadly  that  they  proved  fwtal  to 
those  who  tasted  them.  Thoir  wonderfid  properties  suggested  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  river  of  hell,  especially  as  it  disappearetl  a  little  below  its  fountain  head. 

t  From  these,  it  is  supposed  Homer  look  his  names  of  the  infernal  rivers 

X  See  Map  No.  3. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  ITALIA  PROPER. 


Adriatic  Gulf;  on  the  South  by  the  river  Rubicon,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Rubicon  to  the  Gulf  Ligusticus,  and  the  GulfLigus- 
ticus;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Alps.  Italia  Propria  extended 
from  the  Rubicon  to  the  Gulf  of  Urias.  The  southern  part,  for 
a  short  time  only,  retained  the  name  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  wag 
then  included  in  Italy  proper. 

The  chief  divisions  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  were 
Venetia    \     Whose  principal  cities  were  Tergeste  (Trieste), 

'   I  Pataviiim  (Padua),  ^Qquileia. 
Lingones,   Ravenna  retains  its  ancient  name. 
Boii,  Muiina  (]Modena). 

Liguria,      Genua  (Genoa),  JVicoee  (Nice). 
Taurini,      Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turin). 
Insubres,    Mediolanum  (Milaii),  Ticinium  (Pavia). 


DIVISIONS  OF  ITALY  PROPER. 

(  Florentia  (Florence),  Portus  Herculis  (Leg- 
l  horn),  Veii. 

C  Rome  (see  description  of  cities),  Tibur  (Tivoli), 
<  where  is  the  great  cascade  of  the  Anio,  Alba  Lo7iga, 
(  Appii  Forum,  Praneste. 

JVeafolis  (Naples),    Cumce  Puteoli,  Capua 
(Capua),  Herculaneum^  Pompeii. 
Lucania,  Pcestum. 

Bruttium,  Rhegium  (Reggio),  Sijbaris. 

Hijdruntum    (Otranto),  Brundusium, 
able  for  the  excellence  of 
these  two  places,  was  the 
^  Greece. 

Fenusia  (Venosa),  the  Cannm. 


Etruria, 


Latium, 


Campania, 


Calabria, 


remark- 
its  harbour.  From 
shortest  passage  to 


Apulia, 
Picenum. 
Umbria,  Spoietium  (Spoletto). 

Gulfs. — Ligusticus  (Genoa),  Crater  (Naples),  Pcestanus 
(Salerno),  Laiis  (Polecastro),  Tarentum  (Tarento),  Urias 
(Manfredonia),  Tergeste  (Trieste),  Adriatic  Sea  (Gulf  of 
Venice). 

Rivers. — Padus  (Po).  Its  branches  were  the  Trtbia,  Ta- 
vus,  Gabellas,  Rlienus  (Rheno),  Mincius  (^Nlincio),  Addua 
(Adda),  Ticimis  (Ticeno).  Besides  the  Padus  and  its  branch- 
es, were  the  Arnus  (Arno),  Tiberis  (Tiber),  Liris,  MetauruSj 
Aujidus,  Rubicon 


BRITANNIA  INCLUDING  CALEDONIA. 
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Islands. — Sicily,  from  its  triangular  figure,  sometimes  called 
Tinnacria,  is  the  largest  and  most  important  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; and  was,  fi-om  its  fertility,  formerly  called  the  gra- 
nary of  the  Roman  empire.  Its  chief  cities  were  Syracuse^ 
(Syracuse),  Hybla,  famous  for  its  honey.  Messana  (Messina), 
Panormus  (Palermo),  Catana  (Catania),  Agrigentum,  and 
Lilyb(£um.  Mount  ^tna  retains  its  ancient  name.  The  other 
islands  adjacent  to  Italy,  were  Sardinia  or  Iclinusa,  Corsica 
or  Cyrnus,  Ilva  (Elba),  which  last  abounded  in  iron. 

The  »3Eo/ice  or  Vidcania.  Lipari  Isles,  famous  for  the  vol- 
cano of  Stromholo  or  Sirongylcz  (Stromboli),  and  Melitt  (Mal- 
.a). 

Lakes. — The  lakes  of  Italy  were  more  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  than  their  extent.  The  principal  were  Verbanus  (Mag- 
iore),  Larius  (Como),  Benacus  (Gardo),  Fucimis  (Celano), 
and  Tlirasy menus. 

Pro3io.\tories.  —  HercuUs  (Spartivento),  Japygium  (Cape 
Di  Leuco). 

On  the  Italian  side  of  the  straits  of  Messina,  anciently  called 
Fretuni  Siculum,  was  Scylla,  a  rocky  point,  and  on  the  Sicilian 
side  was  Charybdis,  a  vast  whirlpool 


BRITANNIA  INCLUDING  CALEDONIA* 

This  country  was  also  called  Albion,  from  the  white  rocks  on 
Its  coast.  It  was  divided  by  the  Romans,  who  effected  the  con- 
quest of  the  southern  part  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  Era, 
into  Britannia  Romania,  or  Roman  Britain,  and  Britannia  Bar- 
bara, or  Barbarous  Britain.  The  last  was  the  northern  part, 
and  was  also  called  Caledonia.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Cale- 
donians and  Picts,  so  called  because  they  painted  their  bodies. 

The  Scoti  or  Scots  are  not  mentioned  by  writers  till  some 
centuries  after  the  Christian  Era,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Ireland. 

The  Caledonians  preserved  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island,  their  wild  independence;  for  which  they  were  not  less 
indebted  to  their  poverty  than  their  valour.  The  Romans,  who, 
though  masters  of  the  fairest  and  most  wealthy  part  of  the 
globe,  had  taken  much  pains  to  subdue  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  turned  with  contempt  from  these  northern  regions,  which 


*  See  Map  No.  2. 
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GALLIA  OR  GAUL 


they  described  as  a  country  of  gloomy  hills,  assailed  by  wintry 
tempests;  of  lakes  concealed  in  a  blue  mist;  and  of  cold  and 
lonely  heaths,  over  which  the  deer  of  the  forest  were  chased 
by  a  troop  of  half  naked  barbarians. 

When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  it  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  independent  states.  At  that  time,  they  had 
hardly  any  thing  answering  to  our  ideas  of  a  city  or  town. 
Their  dwellings,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Germans,  were  scat- 
tered sometimes  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  and  sometimes  on 
the  skirts  of  a  wood,  according  as  their  object  was  water  or 
game. 

The  walls  built  by  the  Romans  were  chains  of  forts,  to  se- 
cure their  conquests  against  the  Caledonians.  That  of  Anto- 
ninus extended  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  Clyde;  that 
of  Adrian,  from  Solway  Frith  to  the  Tyne. 

The  four  principal  tribes  of  Britain  were,  the  BriganteSy 
Silures,  Iceni,  and  Belgcc.  The  sections  of  the  country  which 
each  inhabited,  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  tribe. 

Mountains. — The  Grampian  Hills  were  the  only  ones  to 
which  the  Romans  gave  names. 

Seas. — Brilanicus  Oceanus  (English  Channel),  Verginium 
Mare  (St,  George's  Channel),  Mare  Hibernicus  (Irish  Sea). 

SxRAiTix. — Fretum  Galliciim  (Straits  of  Dover). 

Rivers. —  Thamesis  (Thames),  Sahrina  (Severn). 
Cities  and  Towns. — Lonclineiim  (London),  Eboracum 
(York),  Aqiice  Solis  (Bath),  Venta  Belgarum  (Winchester), 
Debris  (Dover),  Jllalra  Castra  (Edinburgh),  Verulanium  (Ve- 
rulam),  Lemanis  (Lime,)  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  Csesar 
first  I'anded. 

Islands. — Ilibernia  (Ireland),  whose  capital  was  Eblana 
(Dublin),  Veciis  (Wight),  Capiterides  (Islands  of  Scilly),  fa- 
mous in  former  days  for  tin;  Mona  (Anglesea),  Ebudes  (He- 
brides), Orcades  (Orkney  Islands). 

Promontories.  —  Bolerium  (Land's  End),  Ocrinima  (Liz- 
ard's Point). 


GALLIA  OR  GAUL. 

The  Greeks  called  this  country  Galatia.  The  Romans 
named  it  Gallia;  its  inhabitants  gave  it  the  name  of  Celtica 
The  Romans  considered  it  as  being  divided  by  the  Alps  into 
two  parts,  of  which,  that  nearest  Rome  was  called  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  that  beyond  the  Alps,  Transalpine  Gaul. 


HISPANIA  OR  SPAIN. 
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Gallia  Cisalpina  comprehended  the  northern  part  of  Italy  ^ 
Gallia  Transalpina,  France,  Holland,  Switzerland,  aad  a  part 
of  Germany. 

Gallia  Transalpina  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  four 
provinces. 

^  (      Vienna,  (Vienne),  Massilia  (Merseilles), 

JNarbonensis,  ^  y^^^^^  (Toulouse),  Forum  Julii  (Frejus). 

T  (     Lutetia  (Paris),  Genabum  (Orleans),  Z<M£r- 

'  I  annum  (L<yons). 
Aquitania,       Burdigala  (Bourdeaux) 
Belgica,  Duvidorum  (Metz). 

Mountains. —  Vogesus  (Vosges),  Jura. 

Rivers. — Rhine  (Rhenus),  Rhone  (Rhodaus),  itger  (LoireV 
Garumma  (Garonne),  Sequana  (Seine),  Scaldis  (Scheldt), 
Mosa  (Meuse). 

HTSPANIA  OR  SPAIN. 

This  country  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  Iberia,  and  also  from 
its  remote  situation  towards  the  west,  Hesperia.  It  was  divi- 
ded by  the  Romans  into  two  provinces,  Citeriour  and  Ulteri- 
our,  nearer  and  farther,  that  is,  from  Rome.  Hence,  in  Roman 
history,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  two  Spains.  At  a  later 
period,  ihe  emperor  Augustus  divided  it  into  three  provinces, 
the  Ulteriour  into  Betica  and  Lusitania,  and  to  the  Citeriour 
he  gave  the  name  of  Tarraconensis. 

f     Tarraco  (Tarragona),  EmpoHce  (Ampu- 
Cities  of        !  rias),  Pompelo  (Pampeluna),  Car/Ziogo  JVbt'a 
Tarraconensis,    1  (Carthagena),  JVumantia,  Saguntum  (Mor- 

Lviedro),  Segovia, 
■p    .  (     Hispalis  ^{SeviWe) ,  Gades  (Cadiz),  Cor- 

I  duba  (Cordova). 
Lusitania,  C 

now  <  Osilippo  (Lisbon) 

Portugal,  ( 

Rivers. —  Tagus  (Tajo),  Ibeyms  (Ebro),  B(Btis  (Guadalquiv- 
ir), Jlnas  (Guadiana),  Minius  (Minho),  Durius  (Douro). 

Straits, — Frelum  Herculaneum  (Strait  of  Gibraltar). 

Mountains. — Pyrenees,  which  retain  their  ancient  name. 

Islands. — Beleares,  Majors  Minor,  and  Petyuse,  (Majorca, 
Minorca,  and  Ivica.) 

Promontories.  —  Sacrum  (Cape  St  Vincent),  Jlrtahrum 
/"Cape  Finisterre). 
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GERMANY,  SCANDINAVIA,  &c. 


GERMANY. 

Germany  included  the  country  between  the  Rhenus  and  the 
Vistula,  having  the  sea  on  the  north,  and  the  Danube  on  the 
south.  The  Germans  had  no  regular  cities.  They  were  not 
allowed  even  a  continuity  of  houses.  But  in  their  villages, 
each  house  stood  detached,  with  a  vacant  space  around  it;  the 
inhabitants  were  annually  removed  from  one  place  to  another, 
that  they  might  not  lose  their  military  spirit  by  acquiring  a  taste 
for  agriculture. 

The  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans  appear  to  have  been 
similar  to  those  of  the  American  Indians.  The  forests  and 
morasses  were  filled  with  a  hardy  race  of  barbarians,  who  de- 
spised life  when  separated  from  freedom.  The  principal  of 
these  were  the  Allemani,  from  whom  Germany  is  called  in 
French  Allemagne. 

Among  the  natural  features  of  ancient  Germany,  its  forests 
were  distinguished. 

Its  principal  rivers  were  the  Visurgis  (Weser)..  Mbis  (Elbe), 
Viadrus  (Oder),  Vistula  (Vistula),  and  Ister  (Danube). 

SCANDINAVIA,  called  also  SCANDIA. 

Of  this  country,  the  ancients  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  large  island  or  collection  of  islands.  Mod- 
ern writers  on  Ancient  Geography  are  therefore  necessarily  at 
a  loss  with  respect  to  its  precise  boundaries.  Most  writers  con- 
fine the  name  to  the  peninsula  west  of  the  Baltic,  together  with 
the  territory  north  of  that  sea;  but  others  say  that  Scandinavia 
included  also  the  country  lying  east  of  the  Baltic,  and  that  it 
comprehended  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Finland. 

COUNTRIES  EAST  AND  NORTH  OF  GREECE.^ 

THRACE  was  a  wild  country,  fertile  only  in  places  near  the 
sea,  and  inhabited  by  nations  addicted  to  rapine.  In  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Roman  Empire,  during  the  age  of  Dioclesian 
and  Constantine,  Thrace  was  formed  into  many  provinces. 
That  part  which  extended  to  the  Propontis,  was  called  Europa. 
West  of  Europa  the  province  of  Hsemimontus  extended  to  the 
Hebrus.  Rhodope  bordered  upon  the  ^gean  Sea.  Thracia 
was  the  country  towards  the  sources  of  the  Hebrus. 


♦For  these  countries  see  Maps  No.  2  and  3 


COUNTRIES  EAST  AND  NORTH  OF  GREECE. 
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Its  principal  cities  were  Byzantium  or  Constantinople,  (see 
description  of  cities,)  lAjsimachia,  JEgos,  Potamos,  SestoSf 
Heraclea,  Apollonia,  Berea,  Hadrianopolis  (Adrianople),  Tra- 
janopolis,  Pliilipopolis,  JVicopolis,  JVeapolis. 

The  gulf  of  Melas  extended  into  the  southern  part  of 
Thrace. 

Islands. — South  of  Thrace  were  Samothrace  (Samothraki), 
and  Thasos  (Tasse).  Thasos  was  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 
white  marbles. 

Rivers. — The  Hebrus  (Maissa),  and  its  branches;  and  the 
Oestrus  (Nesto). 

Mount  HcEiniis  separated  Thrace  from  Moesia.  From  the 
top  of  this  mountain,  it  is  said,  the  Euxine  and  Adriatic  Seas 
were  both  visible.    Rhodope  was  in  the  western  part. 

MCESIA  extended  from  the  Euxine,  between  Mount  Hsemus 
and  the  Danube,  to  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Savus. 
Mossiawas  divided  into  superior,  including  the  western,  and  infe- 
rior, the  eastern  part. 

Cities. — Singidunum  (Belgrade),  JVicopolis,  (Nicopoli), 
Odessus,  Marcianopolis. 

Rivers. — latriis,  CEsciis  (Esker),  Timacus  (Timok),  and 
Margus  (Morava),  branches  of  the  Ister  (Danube). 

DACIA  occupied  the  country  south  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains and  the  Tyras,  and  north  of  the  Danube.  Its  western 
boundary  was  the  Danube;  its  eastern  the  Tyras  and  Euxine. 

Its  chief  city  was  Ulpia  Trajana  or  Sarmigezethus. 

The  branches  of  the  Ister  in  Dacia  were,  the  Tibiscus  (Tiess), 
Margins  (Maros),  Ararus  (Siret),  Pyretus  (Pruth). 

PANNONIA  extended  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, from  the  mouth  of  the  Savus  to  Noricum.  Its  northern 
and  eastern  boundary  was  the  Danube;  southern,  Illyricum; 
western,  Noricum. 

Its  principal  cities  were  Vindobona  (Vienna),  Arrabona  and 
Sirmium. 

This  country  received  the  Dravus  (Drave),  as  it  issued  from 
Noricum,  and  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Savus  (Save). 

ILLYRICUM  was  on  the  Adriatic.  Its  chief  divisions  were 
Liburnia  and  Dalmatia. 

Cities. — Epidaurus,  Salona,  Andetrim,  Metulmn. 

NORICUM  bordered  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Danube, 
from  Pannonia  to  the  mouth  of  QEnus. 

Its  principal  cities  were  Juvavum,  Lauriacum,  and  Virunum. 

C 
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ASIA— ASIA  MINOR. 


RHCETIA  was  west  of  Noricum,  bordered  on  the  south  by 
the  Alps,  and  on  the  west  by  the  same  mountains,  as  far  as  to 
Lake  Brigantinus.  From  this  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  QEnus 
was  Vindelicia. 

Tridenlum  was  the  principal  city  of  Rhcetia. 

Brigantia  (Bregentz)  was  on  lake  Brigantinus  (Constance,^ 
in  Vindelicia. 

ASIA. 

Asia  has  in  some  respects  been  honorably  distinguished 
from  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  Tracing  backward  the 
course  of  history,  we  should  be  led  by  sacred,  as  well  as  by 
profane  writers,  to  believe  that  it  was  here  the  human  race  had 
their  first  origin;  and  it  was  here  that  the  founder  of  a  religion 
which  has  already  spread  over  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  the 
earth,  lived  and  died. 

ASIA  MINOR.* 

This  name  was  unknown  to  the  ancients;  but  the  country  it 
denotes  was  divided  into  many  independent  kingdoms.  Asia 
Minor,  in  its  ancient  state,  is  interesting  to  readers  of  profane 
history,  but  still  more  to  those  who  study  the  sacred.  Here  St. 
Paul  wandered  through  many  perils  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  and  here  by  his  ministry  some  of  the  earliest 
churches  were  founded. 

Divisio7is  of  Asia  Minor. 

Cities  and  Towns. 

Trapezus  (Trebizond)  Amisus,  Amasea 
(Amisea),  Cerasus,  CoirMna. 
Sinope,  Jlmastris,  Gangra. 

Heraclea,  JVicomedia,  Hadmanopolis , 
Priisa  (Bursa),  Apamea,  JVicos  (Nice). 
Chalcedon. 

Cifzicus,  ApoUonia,  Pergamiis. 
Ilium,  or  Troy.    (It  was  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Simois  and  Scaman- 
der),  Assos. 


Countries. 
PONTUS, 
Paphlagonia, 

BiTHYNIA, 

Mtsia. 
Troas, 

.^OLIA. 


•  See  Map  No.  3 


ASIA  MINOR. 


C     Smyrna  (Smyrna,)   Ephesus  (Ephesu3, 
loNiij  '    \  see  description  of  cities,)  Clazomene,  Co' 

(  lophon,  Mycale,  Miletus. 
Caria,  Halicarnassus,  Cnidus. 

Lycia,  Patara,  Xanthus. 

Pamphylia  and  )  p  ^^^.^^^^ 

PiSIDIA,  ^         5    '  ' 

(Cilicia  was  so  surrounded  by  mountains 
that  it  had  but  few  passages,  and  these  very 
narrow).     Tarsus,  Anliochia,  Issus. 
Cappadocia,         Mazaca,  or  Cesarea. 
Armenia  Minor. 

-p  (     Apamea,  Thymhryum,  Hierapolis,  LaO' 

l:'HRYGiA,  ^  ^.^^^^  Colossce. 

Isauria,  )  j^^^i^^  Lustra,  Derbe. 

l^YCAONIA,  )  '      J         '  , 

Lydia,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  Thyatira. 

Galatia,  Gordium. 

Mountains. — The  mountains  of  Taurus  extended  through 
the  southern  part  of  Asia  Minor.  And- Taurus  and  Amanus 
were  in  the  eastern  part.  Cy torus,  in  Paphlagonia;  Mounts 
Olympus,  Cragus  and  Anti-Cragus,  in  Lycia;  another  Olym- 
pus in  Bithynia;  Mount  Ida,  in  Troas;  Mycale,  in  Ionia. 

Promontories.— Ca?'am6is  (Karempi),  Jasonium,  Sigeum^ 
Ledum,  Trogyllium,  Sacrum,  Anemurium. 

Gulfs  and  Bays. — Bay  of  Amisus,  Gulf  of  Adramyttium, 
Smyrna,  Glaucus,  Bay  of  Issus. 

Islands. — The  islands  in  the  east  part  of  the  -^gean  Sea, 
were  called  Sporades ;  and  commonly  annexed  to  Asia,  though 
peopled  by  Greeks.  Near  Lycia  is  the  island  of  Rodes,  or 
Rhodus.  The  other  Islands  are  Cos  or  Coos,  Paimos  (Pal- 
mossa),  where  St.  John  wrote  his  Revelations,  Samos,  Icaria, 
(Nicaria),  Lemnos,  Scios,  (Scio,  famous  for  its  wines,)  Lesbos, 
whose  chief  city  was  Mitylene,  by  which  name  the  island  is  now 
called. 

Rivers. — Ilalys  (Kizil-Ermak,  or  Red  River,)  Ins,  Ther- 
modon,  Parthenius,  Rhyndacus,  Esopus,  Granicus,  Sangaius, 
Caictis,  Herunis,  or  Hermiis  (Sarabat),  Meander,  (celebrated 
for  its  winding  course),  Xanthus,  Limyrus,  Cestrus,  Eurymedon, 
Sams,  Pyramus. 

There  was  a  river  named  Melas,  in  Pamphylia;  likewise 
one  in  Cappadocia.  There  were  rivers  named  Lycus  in  Pontus, 
Bithynia,  and  Phrygia. 
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COUNTRIES  BETWEEN  THE  EUXINE  AND  CASPIAN 
'  SEAS.* 

These  countries  were  mountainous,  but  extremely  fruitful. 

COLCHIS  extended  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
from  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  to  Pontus.  Its  principal  cities 
were  Phasis,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name;  Cyia,  M.a, 
Dioscurius,  Pityus. 

IBERIA  had  Mount  Caucasus  on  the  north.  A  range  from 
Caucasus  separated  it  from  Colchis,  and  another  from  Albania 
Harmozica  was  its  principal  city. 

ALBANIA  extended  from  Iberia  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its 
principal  city  was  Albania  Pylce. 

Rivers. — Jlraxes-  (Arras),  Cijrus  (Kur). 

ARMENIA  was  south  of  these"countries:  Jlrtaxata  (Ardesh) 
was  its  capital;  the  other  towns  were,  Tigranocerta  and  Amida 
(Diarbeck). 

Mountains. — JS^iphates  and  Ararat  were  the  principal. 
The  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  take  their  rise  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Ljake  Arsissa  (Lake  Van)  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Ar- 
menia. 

COUNTRIES  BETWEEN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
AND  THE  EUPHRATES.! 

SYRIA.  This  country  had  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north.  It 
extended  along  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  Tyre,  and  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  river  Euphrates.  It  was  di- 
vided into  Syria  Prima,  Syria  Secunda  or  Salutaris,  Phoenicia 
Proper,  Phoenicia  Libani,  and  Syria  Euphratensis.  Comma- 
gene  was  a  part  of  the  Euphratensis.  Coeloe-Syria  was  a 
name  given  to  that  part  of  Syria  Lybani  w^iich  lay  between  the 
ridges  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus. 

Cities  and  Towns. — Antiochia  (Antioch>  Selevcia,  Daphne, 
(celebrated  for  its  groves  of  cypress  and  laurei,  and  cool  foun- 
tains) Bercea  (Alleppo),  Samosata,  Zeagma,  Hierapolis,  Alexan- 
dria (Scanderoon),  Damascus,  Balbec  or  Heliopolis  iBalbeck), 
Palmyra  in  very  ancient  times,  Tadmor.  Tijre  and  Sidon 
retain  their  ancient  names;  (Tyre  was  famous  for  its  uurple 
dye). 

Rivers. —  Orontes,  Eleufheris,  Lycus. 


*  See  Map. 


t  See  Maps  No.  2  and  5 
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Mountains. — Libanus,  Anti-Lihanus. 

The  island  of  Cyprus  was  west  of  Syria.  Its  principal  cities 
vrere  Salamis,  Aniallius,  and  Pap/ios;  Mount  Olympus  was  in 
ihe  western  part. 

PALESTINE  was  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  or  that 
country  which  extended  from  Joppa  to  Gaza. 

JUJDEA,  and  afterwards  the  Holy  Land,  were  names  given 
to  the  country  which  extended  from  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  to  this 
country  many  modern  writers  have  extended  the  name  of 
Palestine. 

This  was  a  country  of  mountains  and  valleys,  hills  and  plains. 
The  soil,  though  at  present  barren,  was,  in  ancient  times,  fer- 
tile, producing  plentifully  grass  for  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  ser- 
vice of  man. 

This  country  was  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
Judah,  Simeon,  Benjamin,  Dan,  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  ZabuloUy 
Issaclier,  JVaphtali,  Jisher,  Gad,  Reuben. 

The  Moabites  were  west  of  the  lake  Asphaltites>  The  Am- 
monites east  of  Peraea.  Idumsea,  or  the  Land  of  Edom,  was 
south  of  Palestine. 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  Judea  was  di- 
vided into  four  kingdoms. 

C     Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,   Gaza,  Gath,  AscaloUj 
JuD^A,       <  Azotus,  Ekron,  Ephraim,  Gophna,  Emmaus,  En- 

l  gaddi,  Hebron,  Jericho. 
Samaria      \     "^^PP^^  Lydda,  Cesarea,  Sychar,  Sichem,  Sa- 
'  '     \  maria,  or  Sebaste. 

C      Canaan,  JVazareih,  Tiberias,  Genesareih,  Beth- 
GALTLiEA,    <  saida,  Capernaum,  Jotapata,  JS'^ain,  Ptolemais,  or 
(  c^cco (Acre),  Chorazen,  Cesar ea-Philippi. 
t     Decapolis  included  the  cities  of  Scythopolis^ 
Per^a,       <  Gadara,  Hippos,  Pella,  Diam,  Gerasa,  Phila- 
(  delphia,  Abila,  and  Capitolais. 
Rabbath  Moab  was  the  principal  city  of  the  Moabites. 
Lakes  and  Rivers. — Lake  Asphaltites,  from  its  stagnant 
waters,  is  now  called  the  Dead  Sea.    This  lake  is  so  salt,  that 
neither  animals  nor  vegetables  can  live  in  it.    It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  place  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  once  stood.  It 
was  united  to  thfe  Sea  of  Tiberias,  or  Lake  of  Galilee  by  the 
river  Jordan.    The  other  streams  were  the  river  Arnon  and 
brook  Kedron. 

Mountains. — Herman,  Gilead,  Abarim,  JVebo,  Pisgahj  Geri 
zim,  Seir,  Carmel,  Tabor. 
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ARABIA.* 

The  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  divisions  of  Arabia  were 
Arabia  Petrea,  Arabia  Felix,  and  Arabia  Deserta. 

The  land  of  Uz,  Midian,  and  the  country  of  the  Sabai,  wero 
in  Arabia. 

Ciiies. — Macaraba  (Mecca),  Madian,  Elana,  Eziongeber^ 
Petrce,  Sabatha,  Mariaba.  Tyloswas  an  island  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  famous  for  its  pearl  fishery. 

ORIENTAL  COUNTRIES. 

MESOPOTAMIA  was  situated  between  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  called  in  Scripture  Aram.  According  to 
Strabo,  it  was  fertile  in  vines. 

Ciiies. — Edessa,  JVicepliorium,  Is  or  Eiopolis,  JVisibis. 

The  Mygdonius,  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  was  the  princi- 
pal river  of  Mesopotamia. 

ASSYRIA  was  called  by  some  of  the  ancients,  Adiabene, 
and  by  some  Aturia  or  Atyria. 

Provinces.  Cities. 
CoRDUENE,  ^ 

Aturia,  |     JVinus  or  JVineveh,  (see  description  of  cities,) 

Adiabexe,      <j  Seleucia  {^agdat),  Ctesiphon,  Demetrius,  Opis, 
Garam^ei,       j  Arbela,  Gaugamela. 
Chalonitis,  1^ 

Rivers. — Lycus  or  Zabiis,  Caprus,  Physctis,  Gyndes,  Clio- 
aspes. 

The  Zagros  mountains  separated  Assyria  from  Media 

Cities. 

ChIldea,  C  Babylon  or  Babel,  (see  description  of  cities) 
Babyloxia,  )  Bologesia,  Alexandria. 

MEDIA. — The  northern  parts  of  this  country  lying  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  extremely  cold  and 
barren,  but  the  southern  were  more  fertile.  It  was  divided 
into  several  provinces. 

Provinces.  Cities. 

Atropatexe, 
Commisexe, 
Articene, 
Sabiene, 
Matiaxa, 

In  the  western  part  of  Atropatene  was  a  salt  lake,  called 


Ecbatana,  (Hamadan)^  Gaza,  Hecatom- 
pylos,  Caspii,  PyloR,  Rages. 


*  See  Map  No.  2 
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Svanta  or  Marcianus.  Many  plains  in  the  southern  part  of  Me- 
dia were  also  covered  with  salt. 

SUSIANA  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Elymais,  and  Cis- 
sia.    Its  capital  was  Susa,  called  in  Scripture  Shusan. 

PERSIA  was  anciently  called  Elam.  The  kingdom  of  ancient 
Persis  at  its  greatest  extent,  included  all  the  countries  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  above  2,800  miles,  and  from  Pontus  to 
the  shores  of  Arabia,  above  2,000  miles.  The  province  of 
Persis  or  Persia  Proper  is  now  Ears.  Its  principal  cities  were 
PtrsepoUs  (Estakar,  see  description  of  cities),  Aspadana  (Ispa- 
han), Pasagardce. 

Carmania,    >     Cities. — Hminosia,  Carmana. 

(jrEDROSIA,  ^ 

.Aria,  Arlicoana  or  Aria  Alexandria  (Candahar). 
Bactriaxa,  Bactra  (Balk). 

c.  ^     Maracanda  (Samarcand),  Gahce,  Alexandria 

SOGDIAXA,     <  /    i     /V     •  A\ 

'    I  or  tijrescluda  (Krojund). 
Hyrcaxia,  Hijrcanin,  Zadracarta,  Sijringis. 

INDIA.  This  extensive  country  was  divided  by  Ptolemy  and 
the  ancient  geographers  into  India  wilhin  and  India  beyond  the 
Ganges.  The  first  division  answers  to  the  modern  division  of 
Hindoostan;  the  last  to  the  Birman  Empire,  and  to  the  do- 
minions of  Pegu,  Siam,  Sec.  India  took  its  name  from  the 
Indus,  which  formed  its  western  boundary.  The  peninsula  of 
Malaya  was  knovrn  by  the  name  of  Aurea  Chersonesus. 

Cities. —  Taxila,  Aornos,  Caspira  (Cashmere),  Serinda, 
Sogdi,  Alexandria,  JWjsa. 

Rivers. — The  principal  branches  of  the  Indus  were  the 
Ilydaspes,  Ace.sina,  Hydraoies,  and  Hyphasis.  The  Condochates 
and  Jomanes  were  branches  of  the  Ganges. 

Gulfs. — Barygazenus  (Cambay),  Great  Bay  or  Magnus  Si- 
nus (Siam.) 

Islands. — Salice  or  Taprobana  (Ceylon).  Jabadii  ^Su- 
matra). 

SCYTHIA  was  a  general  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  and  was  divided  by  them 
into  Scythia  within  and  Scylhia  beyond  Imaiis.  Scythia  within 
Jmaus  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Rha  and  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  on  the  north  by  unknown  countries,  on  the  east  by  part 
of  the  chain  of  Imaus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  country  of  the 
Sacae,  by  Sogdiana  and  the  Caspian.  Scythia  beyond  Imaus 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  unknown  countries,  on  the  west 
by  Imaus,  on  the  south  by  India,  and  on  the  east  by  Serica. 
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A  cor  siderable  nation  of  Scythia  was  the  Massagetae  or  Great 
Getae,  whose  principal  dwelling  was  north  of  the  Jaxartes. 
South-east  of  these  was  the  great  nation  of  the  Sacse,  and  north 
of  the  Sacae,  were  placed  the  Seres,  whose  country  was  Serica. 

The  Annibi  mountains  correspond  with  the  Altain.  Its  chief 
city  was  Issedon. 

But  little  was  known  of  the  Sinae,  placed  east  of  Serica,  or  the 
tribe  of  the  name  placed  east  of  India. 

SARMATIA.  This  country  was  divided  into  European  and 
^Asiatic  Sarmatia;  the  first,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ocean, 
on  the  west  by  Germany  and  the  Vistula,  and  extended  to  the 
Euxine  on  the  east,  being  parted  from  Asiatic  Sarmatia  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  Palus  Moeotis  and  Tanais.  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia extended  from  the  Tanais,  bounded  south  by  the  Euxine 
sea  and  mountains  of  Caucasus,  around  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Caspian  sea.  In  the  east  its  rivers  were  the  Rlia  (Wolga), 
Rhymicus,  and  Daix,  which  fell  into  the  Caspian.  In  the  west 
was  the  Hypanis  which  fell  into  the  Euxine. 


AFRICA. 

The  state  of  learning  and  civilization  in  some  parts  of  Africa, 
was  much  better  in  ancient  than  in  modern  times. 

AFRICA  PROPER  included  the  celebrated  republic  of  Car- 
thage, which  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
was  superior  to  Rome  itself  in  respect  to  many  of  the  arts,  par- 
ticularly that  of  navigation.  Besides  Carthage,  its  cities  were 
Zama,  Utica,  Adrumetum,  Tunis,  Thapsus,  Capsa. 

The  river  Bagradas  passed  through  this  country  and  Nu- 
midia. 

EGYPT,  a  little  before  the  Christian  era,  was  one  of  the  first 
countries  of  the  ancient  world,  and  in  point  of  commercial  im- 
portance it  exceeded  all  its  contemporaries.  It  was  distinguish- 
ed for  its  superiority  in  science  and  art,  and  for  its  canals,  pyra- 
mids, and  other  public  works,  whose  unrivalled  grandeur  is  at- 
tested by  the  ruins  which  still  exist. 

Divisions.  Cities  and  Towns. 

Alexandria,  (see  description  of  cities),  JVi- 
copolis,  Pelusium,  Heroopolis,  Latopolis,  Jlr- 
sinoe  (Suez).  From  this  place  a  canal  was 
cut  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile 


Lower  Egypt.  < 


BABYLON 
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Memphis,  (see  description  of  cities,)  Ptole- 
mais,  (Girge),  Coptos,  Syene,  Thebes  or 
Diospolis,  (see  description  of  cities). 


Divisions.  Cities  and  Towns. 

Heptanomis 

OR 

Thebais 

OR 

Upper  Egypt, 

NUMIDIA  was  separated  from  Mauritania  by  the  river 
^mpsagas.     Cirta  was  its  capital. 

MAURITANIA,  (from  which  the  Moors  derive  their  name), 
was  the  seat  of  numerous  Roman  Colonies,  established  on  its 
coasts. 

LYBIA  was  properly  the  country  bordering  on  the  great 
Syrtis.  The  name  was  used  by  the  Greeks  for  the  whole  of 
Africa.    Its  divisions  were  Cyrenaica,  and  Mm^arica. 

TRIPOLIS  lay  between  the  Syrtis  Major  (Gulf  of  Sidra), 
and  the  Syrtis  Minor,  (Gulf  of  Cades).  It  received  this  name 
from  its  containing  three  principal  cities;  Septis,  (Ea,  (Tripoli)^ 
and  Sahrata. 


CITIES. 

View  of  the  most  Important  Cities  of  the  Ancient  World. 

Babylon  was  long  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  world. 
The  walls  built  of  large  bricks,  cemented  by  bitumen,  were  350 
feet  high,  87  feet  thick,  and  60  miles  in  circumference.  The 
form  of  the  city  was  a  square,  its  sides  subtending  the  four 
cardinal  points.  The  towers  on  the  walls  were  only  250  in 
number,  several  places  being  surrounded  by  marshes,  and 
therefore  sufficiently  secure  without  towers.  There  were  100 
gates — 25  on  each  side,  all  of  solid  brass.  From  these  ran 
straight  streets  intersecting  one  another,  and  dividing  the  city 
into  squares.  Around  these  squares  stood  the  houses,  sepa- 
rated by  certain  intervals,  and  three  or  four  stories  high.  The 
space  in  the  middle  of  each  square  was  generally  laid  out  in 
gardens,  but  pasture  grounds  for  cattle  were  reserved. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  stood  the  Temple  of  Belus,  a 
massy  square  edifice,  half  a  mile  in  extent  every  way.  The 
river  Euphrates  flowed  through  it,  and  over  this  river  was  a 
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bridge  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length.  At  the  end  of  the 
bridge  were  two  palaces  that  communicated  with  each  other 
by  a  vault  built  under  the  channel  of  the  river.  Before  the 
bridge  and  vault  could  be  built,  a  lake  37  miles  square  and 
35  feet  deep,  was  dug  to  receive  its  waters.  After  this  was 
completed,  the  river  was  again  permitted  to  flow  in  its  ancient 
channel. 

The  hanging  gardens  were  works  scarcely  less  stupendous. 
They  are  said  to  have  contained  a  square  extendmg  400  feet 
on  each  side.  They  consisted  of  terraces  rising  one  above 
another,  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre,  and  carried  up  to  the 
height  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  These  terraces  were  sup- 
ported on  arches,  and  were  watered  from  the  Euphrates  by 
means  of  engines.  Large  trees  grew  upon  them,  and  they 
had,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  woody  mountain,  in- 
termixed with  the  most  beautiful  flowers  and  plants  of  all 
kinds.' 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  are  found,  by  modern  travellers,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hellah.  They  consist  chiefly  of  immense  piles 
of  bricks  cemented  by  bitumen,  some  of  which  stretch  along 
the  plains  1650  feet,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  60  feet.  By 
far  the  most  stupendous  and  surprising  ruin  is  called  by  the 
Arabs,  "  Birs  JYimrod,'^  hy  some  supposed  to  have  been  the 
tower  of  Belus.  It  is  a  mound  or  hill  of  ruins,  198  feet  in 
height  and  2280  feet  in  circumference. — On  its  summit  is  a 
solid  pile  37  feet  in  height,  formed  of  fine  burnt  bricks,  covered 
with  inscriptions. 

NixEVEH  exceeded  all  the  early  cities  of  Asia,  except 
Babylon.  Its  walls  were  100  feet  high  and  so  broad  that  three 
chariots  could  be  driven  on  them  abreast.  They  were  48 
miles  in  circuit  and  defended  by  1500  towers;  each  200  feet 
in  height.  Some  vestiges  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  are  supposed 
by  late  travellers,  to  exist  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  op- 
posite Mosul. 

Jerusale3i  was  built  on  four  hills,  Sion,  Acra,  Moriah,  and 
Bezetha,  or  Kainopolis,  that  is,  the  new  town.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  triple  wall,  about  8  miles  in  circumference. 
On  Moriah  stood  that  magnificent  building,  the  temple,  which 
was  also  a  kind  of  fortress.  The  city  was  situated  on  a  stony 
soil,  and  the  country  around  it  for  several  miles  being  dry  and 
barren,  it  was  not  well  supplied  with  water.  Its  principal 
fountain  was  called  Siloa,  or  Gihon.  The  modern  city  which 
is  built  on  the  ruins  of  Kainopolis,  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  ancient 
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Palmyra  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Tadmor  in  the  Desert, 
built  by  Solomon.  Its  splendid  ruins,  which  mark  its  former 
magnificence,  consist  of  temples,  palaces,  and  porticoes,  of 
Grecian  architecture,  scattered  over  an  extent  of  several  miles. 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  temple  of  the  Sun. 

Balbeck  or  Heliopolis  had  also  a  most  magnificent  temple 
of  the  Sun,  the  ruins  of  which  form  the  most  conspicuous  object, 
imidst  the  gloomy  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 

Persepolis,  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  exhibits  in  its 
t;xtensive  ruins,  some  traces  of  its  ancient  splendour.  These 
^^re  found  near  Estakar. 

Ephesus,  now  a  mass  of  ruins,  was  an  illustrious  Greek  city, 
if  ere  was  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  which  was  220  years 
m  building,  and  which  was  burnt  on  the  night  that  Alexander 
was  bojn,  by  one  Erostratus,  who  determined  to  do  something 
for  which  his  name  should  be  remembered.  It  rose  however 
from  its  ruins,  with  superior  splendour.  It  was  225  feet  in 
length  and  200  in  breadth.  The  roof  was  supported  by  127 
columns  60  feet  high. 

Thebes  or  Diospolis,  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
and  from  the  extent  of  its  astonishing  ruins,  it  must  have  been 
27  miles  in  circumference.  At  Luxor,  the  largest  village  on 
the  ruins,  stands  the  temple  of  Memnon,  which,  although  less 
extensive  than  several  other  temples  of  this  city,  is  now  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation. 

The  European  traveller,  on  entering  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  is 
struck  with  the  peculiar  features,  and  colossal  dimensions  of 
every  thing  about  it.  The  smallest  pillars  of  the  temples  are 
seven  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter — some  of  the  largest,  eleven. 
Huge  images  of  stone,  sometimes  of  100  feet  in  height,  placed 
in  different  postures,  obelisks,  sphinxes,  and  other  ruins,  which 
tower  above  the  surrounding  palm-trees,  make  him  "  feel  as  if 
he  had  entered  a  land  of  giants." 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  15  miles  south  of  the  Delta, 
was  Memphis,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Egypt.  Since  the 
fifteenth  century  even  its  ruins  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Near  this  place  are  the  Pyramids.  These  stupendous  fab- 
rics, according  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  are  forty  in  num- 
ber. Three  of  them  are  larger  than  the  others.  The  largest 
is  about  500  feet  in  height,  and  covers  eleven  acres  of  ground. 
In  the  vicinity  was  the  lake  Moeris,  at  the  south  of  which  was 
the  famous  labyrinth  that  was  said  to  contain  3000  chambers. 
This,  as  well  as  the  pyramids,  was  used  for  burying  places  for 
the  kings. 
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ALEXANDRIA,  CARTHAGE,  &c. 


Alexandria.  The  plain  of  Alexandria  was  first  laid,  and 
the  city  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  situated  about 
twelve  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  between  Lake 
Mareotis  and  the  island  of  Pharos,  which  was  joined  to  the  main 
land  by  a  mole  or  causeway,  near  a  mile  long,  with  a  bridge  at 
each  end  of  it.  The  beautiful  and  regular  form  of  this  great 
city,  second  only  to  Rome,  comprehended  a  circumference  of 
fifteen  miles.  The  commodities  of  India  and  the  East  were 
diffused  from  the  port  of  Alexandria  over  the  Western  world. 
It  was  distinguished  for  its  schools  of  theology,  philosophy,  and 
physic,  but  it  owned  its  more  lasting  fame  to  its  splendid  li- 
brary This  collection  consisted  of  700,000  volumes,  and  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  642.  Its  population  was 
300,000  free  inhabitants,  besides  an  equal  number  of  slaves. 
Its  modern  name  is  Scanderia,  though  its  ancient  name  is  more 
common  among  Europeans. 

Carthage,  with  its  ports,  comprehended  a  space  of  25  miles 
in  circumference     But  few  of  its  ruins  are  now  remaining. 


ATHENS. 
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Ruins  of  Athens  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter. 

Athens  was  the  most  distinguished  city  of  Greece,  and  is 
more  deserving  our  particular  attention,  than  any  other  city  of 
the  ancient  world,  if  we  except  Rome;  and  even  Rome  derived 
from  Athens  the  elegant  arts,  by  v/hich  it  v/as  embellished. 

Athens  at  first  consisted  of  a  citadel  built  on  the  top  of  a  high 
rock,  seven  miles  and  a  half  round,  called  Cecropia  from  Ce- 
crops,  its  founder  and  first  king.  When  from  the  increase  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  lov/er  grounds  were  occupied  by  buildings, 
the  citadel  was  called  Acropolis,  or  the  upper  city;  the  build- 
ings on  the  plain,  the  lov.cr  city. 

In  the  citadel  were  several  magnificent  edifices,  the  chief  of 
which  v.-as  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Parthenon,  vvhich  was 
burnt  by  the  Persians  and  rebuilt  by  Pt  i  iclcs.  It  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  remains  of  anti- 
quity.   It  is  2>29  feet  long,  101  broad,  and  G9  high. 

Of  the  temples  in  the  lower  city,  the  most  remarkable,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  most  magnificent,  in  the  ancient  world,  was 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  It  was  supported  on  marble  columns, 
the  first  that  vvcre  constructed  at  Athens,  and  was  half  a  mile 
in  circuit.  On  an  eminence  called  the  hill  of  Mars,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  citadel,  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  that  cel- 
ebrated council,  called  the  Areopagus. 

Athens  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ilisus  and  Cephi- 
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SPARTA  —  THEBES  —  B  YZA  NTIUM. 


sus;  but  it  had  three  harbors  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  which  were 
joined  to  the  city  by  two  walls,  called  the  long  walls.  One  of 
these  was  five  miles  in  length,  the  other  not  quite  so  long. 

There  were  several  Gymnasia,  or  places  of  exercise,  in  and 
near  Athens,  the  principal' of  which  were  the  Academy,  the 
Lyceum,  and  the  Cynosarges. 

A  Gymnasium  was  a  large  edifice  fit  to  contain  many  thou- 
sands of  people  at  once,  with  proper  places  for  the  youth  to  per- 
form their  various  exercises,  and  apartments  for  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  all  the  professors  of  the  liberal  arts  to  deliver 
their  lectures,  surrounded  by  a  garden  and  sacred  grove. 

The  Academy  was  just  without  the  v/alls  of  the  city  near  the 
Cephisus.  Near  it  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Plato,  had  his 
residence  on  a  farm  belonging  to  himself,  and  in  it  he  taught 
his  scholars;  which  were  hence  called  Academics. 

The  Lyceum  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  Aristotle,  the  scholar  of  Plato,  having 
returned  to  Athens,  afler  superintending  the  education  of  Al- 
exander the  Great,  chose  the  Lyceum  as  the  place  of  his  school. 
Aristotle  taught  those  who  attended  him,  walking,  in  the  Peri- 
patos  or  walking  place  of  the  Lyceum;  hence  his  followers 
were  called  Peripatetics. 

The  Cynosarges  lay  a  little  north  of  the  Lyceum  on  a  rising 
ground.  The  most  noted  philosophers  who  taught  here,  were 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  and  Zeno  the  founder  of  the  sect  called 
Stoics. 

By  an  account  taken  under  Demetrius  Phalereus,  soon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  amounted  to 
440,000,  of  whom  much  the  greater  part  were  slaves. 

Sparta,  of  which  a  few  ruins  are  found  near  the  modern 
Misitra,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  IMount  Taygetus.  It  was 
six  miles  in  circumference,  the  houses  sm^all 'and  without  orna- 
ment, not  built  close  together,  but  divided  into  difierent  villages 
according  to  the  Jincient  manner  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  not 
surrounded  by  vralls,  till  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Thebes  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  five  miles  rnd  a  half  in 
circumference,  having  seven  gates. 

Byzaxtiu3i  was  made  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Em.pire  by  Con- 
stantino the  Great  A.  D.  330.  Among  the  causes,  which  in- 
duced him  to  prefer  it  to  Rome,  was  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the 
situation. 


ROME 
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It  occupied  a  point  of  land  between  the  Propontis  and  a  long 
cove,  which  formed  an  excellent  harbor.  Constantine  greatly 
enlarged  its  limits,  and  made  it  resemble  Rome  by  covering 
seven  hills.  What  was  the  ancient  city,  is  now  occupied  by 
the  seraglio. 


Coliseum,  or  Amphitheah'e  of  Titus. 
Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus  on  the  Mons  Palatinus  or 
Palatine  hill.  By  degrees  it  was  extended  to  cover  six  other 
hills,  Mons  Gapitolinus,  Quirinalis,  Viminalis,  Esquilinus,  Coe- 
lius,  and  Aventinus.  Its  walls  were  13  or  14  miles  in  extent, 
and  it  "had  37  gates.  The  Palatine  hill  was  the  residence  of 
the  kings  and  emperors.  On  the  Capitoline  were  the  Capitol, 
and  the  Tarpeian  Rock  from  whence  condemned  criminals  were 
thrown.  At  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  was  the  Forum, 
where  the  people  listened  to  the  liarangues  of  their  orators. 
Along  the  Tiber  was  the  Campus  Martins,  where  they  assem- 
bled to  give  their  votes,  and  where  the  youth  performed  their 
exercises.  The  aqueducts,  which  supplied  Rome  with  water, 
were  carried  over  valleys  for  many  miles,  supported  on  brick 
arches  reared  at  prodigious  expense.  Some  suppose  the  su- 
burbs of  ancient  Rome  to  have  been  so  extensive,  that  including 
them  the  city  was  50  miles  in  circuit:  but  that  they  were  inha- 
bited only  by  people  of  inferior  rank,  as  no  remains  of  splendid 
edifices  are  found  without  the  walls.  The  number  of  its  in- 
habitants in  the  reign  of  Trajan  is  supposed  to  have  been  four 
millions. 
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The  ancient  wall  is  generally  preserved  and  exhibits  a  great 
variety  of  materials  and  workmanship,  in  the  repairs  of  different 
ages.    Some  of  the  gates  arc  still  in  use. 

A  great  part  of  the  modern  city  is  built  on  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  and  most  of  the  space  within  the  walls  is  now  covered  with 
ruins,  or  laid  out  in  gardens  and  vineyards, 

Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  most  important  empire  with 
which  history  presents  us.  It  was  enriched  by  its  sovereigns 
with  the  spoils  of  the  numerous  and  populous  countries  Avhich 
they  conquered.  The  immense  obelisks  of  a  single  block  of 
granite,  which  were  transported  from  Egypt,  still  remain  to  show 
the  vast  labor  and  expense  which  they  incurred  to  adorn 
Rome  with  the  trophies  of  a  conquered  w:orld.  Had  we  no  evi- 
dence of  its  opulencG  and  splendor  but  the  accounts  of  histo- 
rians, v/e  sholild  conr-ider  these  exaggerated;  but  tljey  are  fully 
confirmed  by  the  numerous  ruins  of  magnificent  structures, 
with  which  the  modern  city  abounds, 

Tlie.Pantheon  is  the  only  entire  specimen  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture v/hich  lias  survived  the  wreck  of  ages.  Its  immense 
dome  150  feet  in  diameter,  its  beautiful  marble  pillars  of  a  sin- 
gle piece  42  feet  in  height,  and  its  ma-ssy  doors  of  brass,  still 
remain  in  their  original  state. 

The  baths  of  Dioclesian  and  Caracalla  furnish  noble  speci- 
mens of  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  such  edifices  in  ancient 
Rome,  They  contained  not  only  baths  and  an  immense  basin 
for  swimming,  but  around  them,  libraries,  rooms  for  refresh- 
ments and  halls  for  exercise,  places  of  amusement  and  even 
temples.  The  baths  of  Dioclesian  cover  a  great  extent  of 
ground,  and  a  single  hall  now  forms  a  church  of  considerable 
size.  The  baths  of  Caracalla  occupied  a  square  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  length  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth,  and  its  halls 
surpass  most  modern  churches  in  loftiness  and  size.  The  spe- 
cimens of  statuary  found  in  these  ruins  are  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  with  the  paintings  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus, 
fully  prove,  that  the  elegance  of  these  ornaments  corresponded 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  buildings. 

The  mausoleum  of  Adrian  forms  the  modern  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  the  tomb  of  xVugustus  is  so  capacious  that  it  is  used 
as  a  theatre.  From  the  hill  of  the  ancient  capitol  you  see  on 
one  side  the  Palatine  Mount,  covered  with  the  majestic  ruins 
of  the  palpce  of  the  Ccesars.  On  the  other,  is  the  triumphal 
column  of  Trajan,  towering  to  the  height  of  120  feet.  In  front 
are  the  Forum  and  the  Sacred  Way,  with  the  ruins  of  six  tem- 
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pies  and  three  magnificent  triumphal  arches.  The  arches  of 
Constantine  and  Severiis  are  still  almost  entire. 

The  Sacred  Way  terminates  with  the  Coliseum;  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  monuments  of  Rome.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian,  and  sometimes  of  Titus;  because 
it  was  built  by  these  two  princes.  It  is  more  than  1600 
feet  in  circumference  and  was  capable  of  containing  100,000 
spectators.  It  consists  of  four  stories;  the  lower  adorned  with 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  the  next,  of  the  Ionic,  and  the  two 
upper,  of  the  Corinthian.  In  this,  and  other  similar  edifices, 
were  exhibited  the  battles  of  gladiators  with  each  other,  and 
with  wild  beasts;  and  probably  on  this  very  spot,  thousands  of 
martyrs  were  exposed  to  the  ra<jc  of  ferocious  animals,  and  shed 
their  blood  for  the  religion  of  Christ. 

From  these  facts,  we  gain  instruction,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  manners  of  the  people  in  those  ages,  but  also  concerning 
the  disposition  of  their  rulers. 


Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  considerable  towns  near  Na- 
ples, were  overwhelmed  by  a  dreadful  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
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HERCULANEUM  AND  POMPEII. 


A.  D.  79.*  Herciilaneum  was  discovered  in  1713,  and  Pom- 
peii about  40  years  after.  Herculaneum  is  covered  with  a  masa 
of  solid  lava  to  the  depth  of  GO  or  70  feet,  on  which  the  modern 
vilhige  of  Portici  is  built;  and  the  excavations  are  entirely 
subterranean. 

Pompeii  was  buried  in  a  sjiower  of  sand  and  ashes,  which 
formed  a  hill  over  its  ruins,  now  covered  with  vineyards.  A 
passage  has  been  excavated  through  this  hill,  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  wall  of  the  city,  several  streets  have  been  opened 
to  the  light,  and  numerous  public  edifices,  private  dwellings, 
and  sepulchral  monuments,  have  been  discovered.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a  recent  traveller,  "We  have  already  seen  many  of 
the  monuments  of  the  pride  and  power  of  the  ancient  Romans; 
but  we  had  never  before  been  adra'itted  into  their  domestic  re- 
tirements nor  permitted  to  judge  of  their  wants  or  their  com- 
forts." Their  dv/ellings,  gardens,  and  shops,  their  baths,  tem- 
ples, theatres,  and  halls  of  justice,  remain  in  the  state  in  which 
they  were  left;  and  some  contained  the  skeletons  of  the  unhappy 
occupants  in  the  attitude  of  fiight,  or  in  places  of  concealment. 
Furniture,  kitchen  utensils,  instruments  of  art,  and  even  a  li- 
brary of  books,  and  some  articles  of  food  and  clothing  reduced 
to  charcoal,  still  remain  for  our  inspection. 

The  houses  are  built  in  the  style  still  common  in  the  east, 
usually  of  one  story,  and  without  chimneys,  with  a  central  court 
often  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  The  chambers  are  small, 
but  lofty,  usually  opening  into  the  court,  and  receiving  all  their 
light  through  the  door.  They  seldom  communicate  with  each 
other.  They  were  finished  with  great  neatness,  the  floors 
usually  paved  with  Mosaic  work,  and  the  walls  colored  or- 
adorned  with  paintings  often  exhibiting  their  amusements  and 
their  vices.  The  streets  are  narrov/,  often  only  6  or  8  feet  in 
width,  and  never  more  than  24.  They  are  furnished  with  side- 
walks for  foot-passengers,  and  like  modern  Naples,  awi  paved 
with  lava.  The  deep  traces  worn  by  the  cart  wheels  prove  the 
antiquity  of  the  city  when  it  was  destroyed.  At  the  corners  of 
the  streets  there  were  reservoirs  of  water  or  public  fountains, 
most  of  which  are  still  remaining.  IMany  of  the  statues  which 
adorned  their  temples,  theatres,  and  public  places,  have  been 
preserved.  Sometimes  the  household  gods  were  found,  and  in 
one  instance  a  private  chapel,  with  its  altar  and  its  deity. 


*  The  plan  and  description  of  Pompeii,  and  tlie  account  of  the  present  pfate  of 
RoiDG,  were  furnished  by  Mv.  Woodbridgc,  who  visited  those  cities  in  1821. 
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"  These  venerable  objects  seem  to  come  forth  as  from  their 
omb,  where  no  modern  hand  could  have  disturbed  them,  to 
instruct  us  concerning  the  times  in  which  they  were  interred." 

Explanation  of  the  Plan. 

As  this  is  tlieonly  ancient  city  whose  plan  and  buildings  have  been  so  fully  ex- 
hiliited  in  modern  times,  it  appears  to  claim  partictdar  description. 

Without  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city  is  an  Amphitheatre  of  considerable  size,  in 
gold  preservation,  which  is  not  included  in  the  present  plan.  It  is  common  to  en- 
ter the  rniiH  on  the  southern  side,  at  the  u)arine  gate,  which  opens  into  the  court 
O.  This  is  si!p,posed,  from  the  arms  foimd  in  it,  and  the  rude  in>crij)tions  on  the 
walls,  to  have  i)een  the  IMililary  Quarters  or  Guard  House.  The  first  olijects  of 
interest  are  the  two  theatres,  the  comic  theatre  at  N,  and  the  tragic  at  M.  The 
stage  and  the  seals  for  spectators  are  still  partially  preserved. 

From  th('se  theatres  you  pass  to  the  Poriico,  as  it  is  termed,  at  G,  a  square  sur- 
ro'.m.Iefl  with  a  colonnade.  It  contains  the  fotmdaiinn  of  a  temple  at  H,  proba- 
bly of  Hercules.  Near  this,  the  temple  of  Isis,  /,  stid  preserves  a  nimiber  of  col- 
umns, with  its  shrine,  its  altars,  the  place  wheie  the  ashes  of  sacrifices  were  de- 
posited, and  the  ffunlain  where  the  priests  usually  performed  theii'  abliilioiis.  The 
temple  of  Esculapius,  K,  is  less  couiplete.  At  a  little  distance  from  these  build- 
ings, is  the  Forum,  F,  surrounded  with  tem]dps  and  halls  of  justice.  At  C  is  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  and  at  D,  that  of  Venus.  In  the  latter,  the  columns  of  tlie  por- 
tico, and  the  shrine  witli  its  beautif.d  mosaic  pavement,  are  in  good  preservation. 
At  Jtl  is  tiie  Basilica  or  judg:nent  hall,  surrounded  with  columns — the  jucrgment 
seat  at  one  end,  with  a  dungeon  b<  neat  h  it,  and  the  rostrum  or  pulpit  for  the  orator 
on  one  side.  Near  it  are  several  large  buildings,  probably  designed  for  public  of- 
fices; and  ia  front,  several  pedestals  fjr  statues.  The  whole  forum  was  under- 
going repairs  at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  ;uid  the  work  appears  as  if  leil  at  the 
moment.  A  column  half  finished,  a  ca[;i!al  v\hose  ornaments  just  begin  to  pro- 
ject from  the  n)arble,  a  wall  half  laid,  seem  indications  of  the  recent  presence  of 
the  architects,  and  sad  monuments  of  their  sadden  flight. 

From  this  interesting  spot  you  pass  tlirough  sevcial  streets  of  dwellings,  with 
shops  of  jewellers,  apofhecai  ies,  sfirgcons,  grocers,  bakers,  &c.  indicated  by  the 
inslriunenis  or  emblems  of  their  business;  and  at  the^Hlistance  of  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  marine  gate,  you  pass  out  <.f  the  northern  gate  <:f  the  citv.  Here 
you  enter  the  street  of  tombs,  lined  on  each  side  with  sepulchral  monuments, 
some  of  considerable  beauty. 

The  last  object  of  interest,  on  this  side  of  the  city,  is  th.e  hoi!se  of  Marcus  Arri- 
us  Diomcdes,  or  as  some  suppose,  the  villa  of  Cicero,  A,  a  more  extensive  and  ele- 
gant piivale  dwelling,  than  any  whicli  has  been  discovered.  It  is  of  two  stories, 
with  a  guriien  and  fish  pond  on  one  side,  and  very  extensive  cellars  aroiind  it.  In 
the  garden,  two  skeletons  were  found  in  the  altiiude  of  flight,  one  carrying  a  lamp 
and  keys,  the  other  following  with  a  vase  of  jewels  and  coins.  In  the  cellars  a 
number  of  skeletons  were  disco\ered,  whose  fornis  had  left  a  mould  in  the  asheg 
around.  Not  (uore  than  ninety  skeletons,  in  all,  have  been  found  in  Pompeii, one 
of  which  was  fastened  in  the  stocks,  in  the  military  quarters. 


When  the  student  has  learned  and  recited  the  above  article  in  detail,  let  him 
answer  the  following  (juestlons. 

Of  which  of  tlie  cities  described  was  the  circumference  greatest  1  IMenlion  the 
circumference  (  f  some  of  the  others  in  the  order  of  their  size.  Which  cities  had 
the  greatest  number  of  towe.'sl  Which  ciiy  is  m<;st  important  from  its  connexion 
with  sacred  historyl  Which  is  supposed  to  have  bien  the  rich.est  city  in  the 
wcrldl  Whicli  was  the  capital  of  the  greatest  empire!  Which  the  most  distin- 
guislied  for  the  elegant  ailsl  Which  for  the  strength  ol  its  walls  and  towers,  and 
the  labor  bestowed  on  the  works  in  and  around  hi  Desci  ibe  some  of  those 
works.    Which  cities  present  extensive  ruins'?    In  w  hich  two  is  the  most  disiin- 
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guished  ruin,  the  temple  of  tlie  Sun?  In  wliatcily  are  the  ruins  of  a  more  gigar> 
tic  structure  tlian  in  any  otherl  What  is  the  size  of  (lie  pillars  and  olhet  ul)jects 
found  in  these  ruins'?  Describe  the  most  distinguished  among  tlie  ruins  of  Ro- 
man edifices — among  those  of  Athens.  From  what  ruins  do  we  get  some  know- 
ledge of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  ancients'? 


EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  MAPS. 

Difficulties  occurr  ing  in  the  Study  of  Ancient  Maps,  stated  and 
explained  by  Examples.^ 

1st.  2Vie  general  appellation  of  countries  frequently  ch  anged. 
Examples.    As  Syria  repeatedly  passed  from  one  empire  to 
another,  the  general  appellation,  v/hich  it  had  in  common  with 
other  countries,  would  at  one  time  be  the  Assyrian  Empire,  at 
another  the  Roman,  &lc. 

The  western  parts  of  Asia  Minor  belonged  at  different  times 
to  all  the  great  empires  of  the  ancient  world. 

2d.  The  particular  names,  by  which  countries  are  distinguished 
in  History,  have  also  undergone  changes  during  the  time  taken  in 
by  the  Ancient  Maps. 

Persia,  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
changed  its  name  for  that  of  Parthia,  which  it  retained  for  some 
centuries,  and  then  changed  again,  and  took  its  ancient  appel- 
lation of  Persia. 

The  southern  part  of  the  Grecian  peninsula  was  called  in  very 
ancient  times,  Hellas,  but  it  lost  this  name  and  took  those  of 
Peloponnesus  and  Grsecia  Propria. 

When  the  Lydians  are  first  mentioned  in  Ancient  History, 
they  are  found  inhabiting  a  small  territory  on  the  shores  of  the 
^gean  Sea,  the  name  of  which  they  had  changed  from  Ma3onia 
to  Lydia.  They  were  driven  from  this  to  the  interior;  and  the 
country,  which  they  left,  again  changed  its  name  and  was  called 
Ionia,  while  they  altered  the  name  of  the  country  to  which  they 
went,  to  Lydia.  A  part  of  what  is  now  called  France,  before 
it  had  the  name  of  Gaul,  was  called  Celtica. 

Some  other  changes  of  ancient  names  are  the  following: 
Illyricum  changed  to  New  Epirus. 

Scotia  to  lerne.  then       to  Hibernia. 
Hesperia  to  Italia. 

Aran  to  Syria. 

Ionia,  in  Greece,  to  Achaia. 

Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,      to  Doris. 
Magna  Graecia  to  Italia  Propria. 


*  See  Introduction. 
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Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  Cappadocia. 

Cilicia  to  Mysia. 

Daunia  to  Apulia 

Isle  of  Phaeacia  to  Corcyra. 

Isle  of  Samos  to  Cephalenia. 

3d.  Empires  and  Countries  retaining  the  same  name  changed 
their  boundaries ,  and  at  some  period  of  time,  contemplated  by  the 
ancient  maps,  were  much  larger  than  at  others. 

B  C. 

2300,  The  Babylonish  Empire,  founded  by  Nimrod,  con- 
sisted of  the  cities  of  Erech,  Accad,  Calneh,  and  Babel. 
Some  time  after,  it  comprised  all  the  country  included 
within  the  southern  bend  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 
800.  This  empire  included  Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria, 
and  Media. 

700.  It  took  in  all  these  countries  except  Media,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Armenia,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land,  except  that 
part  occupied  by  the  tribes,  of  Benjamm  and  Judah. 

The  Lydiax  Empire  at  first  consisted  of  a  small  tract 
of  country  in  the  v/est  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  ^ga3an  Sea, 
1100.  since  called  Ionia.    Being  deprived  of  this,  the  Lydians 
-  removed  into  the  interior  and  occupied  a  small  territory, 
whose  capital  was  Sardis. 

562  Under  Crossus  it  included  all  Asia  Minor  between  the 
-^gaean  Sea  and  the  river  Halys. 

The  Median  E^ipire  under  Dejoces  included  a  small 
tract  of  country  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  of  which  Ecba- 
tana  was  the  capital.  It  was  a  part  of  the  country  now 
called  Irak  Ajami. 

536.  Under  Cyrus  it  included  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia, 
Chaldsea,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Bactriana,  Syria,  and 
the  Grecian  Empire  in  Asia.  Cambyses  enlarged  it  by 
the  addition  of  Egypt. 

The  Grecian  Empire  comprised  that  part  of  Turkey 
south  of  lat.  37""  and  west  of  long.  37^  from  London. 

333.  In  the  time  of  Alexander,  it  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Greece,  took  in  Thrace,  Illyricum,  Moesia,  the  whole  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  a  part  of  India  and  a  part  of  what  is 
now  called  Independent  Tartary. 

752.  The  Roman  Empire  at  first  consisted  of  Rome,  then  a 
small  city.  It  extended  gradually  till  it  became  the  larg- 
est empire  of  the  world 
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The  nations  which  compose  this  empire,  and  the  order  of  time  in  which  ihey 
were  continered,  may  l)e  seen  from  the  engraving  prefixed  to  tliis  work.  Tlie  for- 
niation  of  ilie  Roman  Empire  being  illustrated  by  the  river  Amazon.  The  follow- 
ing question';  are  to  be  am^wered  from  it. 

What  mitions  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  during  the  ffth  Epocha  mention- 
ed in  tlie  cln  onology,  that  is,  from  the  founding  of  Rome,  753  B.  C.  to  356  B.  C  1 
Mention  them  in  the  order  of  lime  in  which  they  were  ctmquered,  which  is  the 
same  order  as  tiie  streams,  by  which  they  are  set  down,  fall  into  the  Amazon, 
going  from  the  source  towards  its  mouth. 

What  coimtries  "were  subdued  by  the  Romans  during  the  sixth  Epocha,  that  is, 
from  356  B.  C.  to  the  Christian  eral  jNIention  them  as  before,  in  tlie  order  of  time 
in  which  they  were  subdued.  What  countries  were  subdued  by  the  Romans 
from  the  Chi  istian  era  to  A.  D.  107,  at  which  time  (Trajan  being  emperor)  the 
Roman  Empire  was  at  its  greatest  extentl  What  were  t!ie  two  most  important  of 
these  (^ontiuestsl  Which  two  of  tlie  branches  of  the  Amazon  are  the  most  im- 
portant as  to  the  length  and  numb.er  of  tributary  stiearnsl  (The  names  of  the 
countries  set  down  on  them  constitute  the  answer  as  to  these  conquests.)  What 
countries  were  included  in  the  Carthaginian  empire  at  the  time  of  its  junction 
with  the  Romanl  What  with  Greece^  Let  the  student  find  the  names  of  the 
tributary  streams,  which  fall  into  the  ]\Lideira  and  Negro,  which  rivers  represent 
Carthage  and  Greece  on  the  engraving. 

4th.  Cities,  rivers,  Sfc.  as  well  as  Countries,  changed  their, 
names,  and  at  different  periods  of  time  contemplated  by  the  ancient 
maps,  icere  known  hij  different  appellations. 
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Tad  am  or  a 

Byzantium 

Bagdat 

Alexandria 

Thebes 

Thinis 

Calneah 

Latopolis 

Cyreschata 

Is 

Samaria 

Sichem 

Aco  or  Aeon 

Gordium 

Baalbek 

Emmaus 

Epidamnus 

Alexandria 

Chorazin 

Jebus 

Salem  changed 


in  Syria 
in  Thrace 
in  Assyria 
in  Hyrcania 
in  Upper  Egypt 
in  Upper  Egypt 
in  Assyria 
in  Lower  Egypt 
in  Sogdiana 
in  Mesopotamia 
in  Judea 
in  Judea 
in  Syria 
in  Asia  Minor 
in  Syria 
in  Judea 
in  lllyricum 
in  Susiana 
in  Judea 
in  Judea 
to  Jerusalem  or 


to  Palmyra. 

to  Constantinople. 

to  Ctesiphon. 

to  Antiochia. 

to  Diospolis  Magna 

to  Ptolemais. 

to  Ctesiphon. 

to  Babylon. 

to  Alexandiia. 

to  Eiopolis. 

to  Sebaste. 

to  Neapolis. 

to  Ptolemais. 

to  Julianopolis. 

to  Heliopolis. 

to  Nicopolis. 

to  Dyrrachium. 

to  Antiochia. 

to  Julius. 

to  Salem  and  from 

Hierosolyma 
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Alexandria  near  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon,  under  its 
Arabian  princes  was  Hira,  ^nd  in  history  is  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Alamundari. 

5th.  Places  are  freqnenthj  knoivn  by  different  names  at  the 
same  time. 

Jerusalem  was  called  Hierosolyma  and  Cadytis. 

Heroopolis  in  Lower  Egypt  was  the  Pithom  of  Scripture, -the 
Patumus  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Auris  of  Josephus. 
^    Antiochia  in  Syria  was  also  called  Theopolis. 

EXAMPLES  OF  RIVERS. 

Vardanius  or  Hypanis  of  Asia. 
Xanthus  or  Scamander. 
Phasis  or  Araxes  of  Armenia. 
Lycus  or  Zabus,  Zabatus,  or  Zerbis  of  Assyria, 
6th.  The  same  name  is  frequenllij  applied  to  several  differerU 
places. 

EXAZVIPLES  OF  COUNTRIES. 

loNiA  w^as  a  name  given  to  the  country  which  bordered  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  also  to  a  country  of  Asia  Minor  which 
lay  on  the  ^gean  sea. 

Hesperia  is  the  ancient  name  of  Spain  and  also  of  Italy. 

Doris  was  a  northern  state  of  Graccia  Propria,  and  also  a 
country  m  tne  southern  part  of  Caria. 

Arcadia  was  a  name  given  to  Hepta-nomis,  the  central  divi- 
sion of  Egypt,  and  to  the  central  state  of  Peloponnesus. 

Scotia  was  an  ancient  name  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Iberia  was  an  ancient  appellation  of  Spain,  and  of  a  country 
east  of  Colchis. 

Six.E,  a  country  east  of  Serica  and  another  of  the  same  name 
east  of  India. 

EXAMPLES  OF  CITIES. 

Cities  frequently  received  the  names  of  their  founder,  or  of 
their  conqueror, 

Alexander  the  Great  was  famous  both  for  conquering  cities 
and  for  founding  them,  and  his  Avhole  route  on  his  great  expe- 
dition is  left  strewed  v*'ith  those  of  the  name  of  Alexandria.  It 
is  said  that  he  founded  twenty,  which  were  called  Alexandria, 
besides  a  number  whose  names  Vv'ere  changed  to  this  after  he 
conquered  them  The  principal  of  these  are  enumerated 
below. 

Antiochus  and  Seleucus  were  family  names  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  and  hence  there  are  many  cities  in  and  about  that  coun 
try,  which  had  the  name  of  Antiochia,  and  Seleucia. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  applied  to  a  numbei  (  f 
cities,  with  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found. 

1st  Alexandria  in  the  western  part  of  Troas,  2d  on  the 
Euphrates  in  Babylonia,  3d  on  the  northern  part  of  Syria  Pro- 
pria, 4th  in  the  southern  of  Asia,  5th  in  the  northern  part  of 
Hyrcania,  6th  on  the  Oxus  in  Sogdiana,  7th  on  the  Jaxartes, 
8th  in  India  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Indus,  9th  near  Can- 
dahar,  10th  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus,  11th  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Persia,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Venhend,  12th  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  in  Susiana. 

1st  Antiochia  in  the  northern  part  of  Syria  Propria,  2d  in 
the  northern  part  of  Caria,  3d  in  the  northern  part  of  Pisidia, 
4th  in  the  southern  part  of  Cilicia,  5th  in  the  northern  part  of 
Bactriana,  6th  on  the  Euphrates  in  Assyria,  7th  on  the  Tigris 
in  Susiana, 

1st  Seleucja  in  Syria  Propria,  2d  in  the  Holy  Land,  3d  ia 
Pisidia,  4th  in  Silicia,  oih  in  Babylonia. 

Troja  or  Troy  in  Troas,  and  in  Egypt. 

Augusta  in  Gaul,  on  the  Sequana,  2d  on  the  Garumna. 

Latopolis  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  Lower  Egypt. 

Thebes  in  Bceotia,  in  Upper  Egypt  and  in  Troas. 

Athex^  or  Athens  in  Attica  and  in  Pontus. 

ArtTos  in  Arg-olis  and  in  Acarnania,  both  on  rivers  named 
Inachus. 

Panor3Ius  in  Epirus,  Attica,  Achaia,  3Iysia,  Sicily,  nnd 
Crete. 

Pella  in  Macedonia,  Palestine. 

LarissA  in  Thessaly,  Troas,  Syria,  Assyria. 

Laodic^a  in  the  western  part  of  Phrygia. 

Laodicea  Combusta  in  the  eastern  part. 

Laodic-t:a  Libani  and  Laodica^a  in  Phoenicia. 

NicxA  m  Gaul,  Macedonia,  I^ocris,  Bythyma,  India. 

Orchomene  in  Arcadia,  BcRotia. 

Afamea  in  Babylonia,  Syria,  Phrygia. 

Heraclea  Sintica,  in  Macedonia. 

Heraclea  in  Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  Thessaly. 

Epidaurus  in  Illyricum,  Argos,  Lycaoriia 

examples  oy  rivers. 

IxACHUs  in  Argolis,  Epirus. 
Pexeus  in  Elis  of  Peloponnesus,  Thessaly. 
Cephissus,  two  in  Bocotia,  one  falls  into  Lake  Copais. 
other  into  the  ^g'ean  Sea. 

Hebrus  in  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor 
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Lycus  in  Pannonia,  Assyria,  Bithynia,  Caria,  Phrygia, 
Pontus,  Armenia,  Syria,  European  Sarmatia. 
Acheron  in  Epirus,  Egypt,  Lucania. 
Indus  in  India,  Caria. 

EXAMPLES   OF  MOUNTAINS. 

Olympus  in  Thessaly,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  Cyprus. 
Ida  in  Troas,  Creta. 


BARBAROUS  NATIONS. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Era,  a  number 
of  barbarous  nations  inhabited  Europe.  Some  account  of 
those  tribes  which  were  most  restless,  powerful,  and  warlike,  is 
necessary  to  prepare  us  for  the  study  of  ancient  history.  The 
scholar  might  naturally  be  surprised,  to  find  history  describing 
these  tribes  in  different  places  from  those  assigned  them  on  his 
map.  But  he  should  be  led  to  consider,  that  they  were  mostly 
in  a  wandering  state,  and  that  the  place  on  the  map  v/here  the 
name  of  the  tribe  is  found,  is  frequently  not  the  representation 
of  their  permanent  residence,  but  sometimes  of  the  situation  in 
wliich  they  were  first  known,  and  sometimes  merely  that  where 
they  sojourned  for  a  time. 

Of  the  tribes  which  were  unsettled  and  roving  in  their  habits, 
those  wiiich  figure  most  in  ancient  history,  from  being  most 
powerful  and  warlike,  were  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals. 

The  GoTHs  are  said  to  have  migrated  from  Scythia,  to  Scan- 
dinavia at  an  early  period.  Leaving  this  country,  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Sarmatia,  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  the 
Sinus  Codanus.  They  then  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the 
same  country,  where  they  divided  into  two  tribes,  the  Ostro- 
goths and  Visigoths.  Of  these  the  Visigoths  were  the  most 
powerful.  The  Visigoths  overran  Dacia,  Thrace,  Mcesia,  Ma- 
cedonia, Illyricum,  Italy  and  the  Roman  provinces  between 
Italy  and  the  Danube,  became  masters  of  Rome,  and  settled  in 
Gaul.  When  expelled  from  this  country  they  went  to  Spain, 
where  in  the  eighth  century  they  were  overthrown  by  the  Moors, 
and  were  incorporated  with  that  nation. 

The  Huns,  after  leaving  Scythia,  deprived  the  Goths  of  their 
possessions  in  Sarmatia,  traversed  the  northern  part  of  Greece, 
established  themselves  in  Germany,  and  overran  the  northern ' 
part  of  Gaul  and  Italy.    Their  empire  in  the  eighth  centuvv 
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was  destroyed  by  the  Franks,  and  they  mingled  with  the  sur- 
rounding nations. 

The  V  andals  were  originally  from  Scandinavia.  They  first 
settled  in  those  parts  of  Sarmatia  which  lay  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Codanus.  After  they  had  made  several  encroach- 
ments on  the  Roman  territories,  they  united  with  the  Alans  and 
Suevi,  and  leaving  Germany  they  passed  through  Gaul  together, 
but  on  entering  Spain  the  Vandals  separated  from  the  Alans 
and  Suevi,  and  settled  for  a  time  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  They  next  invaded  Africa,  and  proceeded  through 
Mauritania,  Numidia,  and  Africa  Proper.  From  thence  they 
crossed  the  Jlediterranean,  passed  through  Sicily,  and  besieged 
and  took  Rome.  They  then  returned  to  Africa,  where  their 
kingdom  in  the  sixth  century  was  overturned  by  the  Romans. 

The  three  most  warlike,  powerful,  and  roving  nations  after 
these  were  the  Alaxs,  Heruli,  and  Gepid.e.  The  Alans  emi- 
grated from  Scythia.  They  crossed  Sarmatia,  allied  themselves 
with  tlie  Vandals,  and  continued  with  that  nation  till  the  sepa- 
ration in  Spain;  after  which  they  took  oossession  of  the  south- 
western part  of  Lusitania.  The  Heruli  and  Gepidae  originally 
inhabited  Scanduiavia.  The  Heruli  were  first  settled  in  Sarma- 
tia, north  of  the  Vandals,  and  afterwards  near  the  Palus  Mseotis. 
Again  crossing  the  continent  towards  the  west,  they  sought,  as 
is  supposed,  a  peaceful  home  in  the  Isles  north  of  Scotland. 

The  Gepioa},  on  leaving  Scandinavia,  their  native  land,  es- 
tablished themselves  on  the  Codanus,  east  of  the  Goths,  and 
afterwards  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais.  Compelled  to  follow 
their  conquerors,  the  Huns,  they  traversed  Gaul,  but  regaining 
their  treedom,  they  dwelt  in  Illyricum  and  Dacia.  Here  they 
remained  till  destroyed  in  the  sixth  century  by  the  Lombards. 
The  Suevi  anciently  inhabited  Germany.  After  leaving  the 
Vandals,  tliey  dwelt  in  the  northern  part  of  Lusitania,  till  over- 
thrown in  the  sixth  century  by  the  Goths. 

Other  tribes  still  less  roving  in  their  disposition,  although 
brave  and  powerful,  were  the  Lo:.ibahds,  Burgundians, 
Franks,  and  Saxones.  The  origin  of  the  Lombards  may  be 
traced  to  Scandinavia.  They  first  settled  in  Germany,  and  af- 
terwards erected  their  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Vv^lien, 
in  the  eio;hth  century,  it  v/as  destroyed  by  the  Franks,  it  in- 
cluded all  the  country  north  of  Eeneventum.  The  Burgun- 
dians  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  near  the  Codanus. 
Tlicy  migrated  to  Gaul,  and  founded  a  considerable  kingdom, 
%  hich  in  the  sixth  century  was  destroyed  by  the  Franks.  Tne 
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original  scat  of  the  Franks  was  between  the  Saia  and  Mulda, 
branches  of  the  Elbe.  They  afterwards  possessed  the  country 
which  lay  between  the  Visurgis  and  Rhenus;  and  erected  a 
kingdom  in  Gaul  by  conquering  and  uniting  with  themselves 
V   many  of  the  nations  before  noticed. 

The  Saxones  first  inhabited  Germany.  At  the  time  of  theii 
invading  Britain,  they  possessed  the  northern  circles  of  Ger- 
many, and  most  of  the  provinces  of  Holland. 

There  were  other  barbarous  tribes  inhabiting  Germany:  the 
Catti,  Chauci,  Cherusci,  Quadi,  Narisci,  Frisii,  Venedi,  Vin- 
dili,  Lygii;  who  were  particularly  distinguished  for  their  gloomy 
and  terrific  appearance,  and  the  Cimbri,  who  inhabited  the 
country  now  called  Denmark,  Vvhich  was  called  from  them 
CimbriGe.    The  Bastarnae  were  in  Tyras. 

The  fo«r  principal  tribes  of  Britain  were  the  Brigantes, 
Silures,  Iceni,  and  Belgae. 

Several  small  tribes  also  inhabited  Italy,  the  "principal  of 
which,  were  the  Sabini,  Fidennse,  Volsci,  Rutuli,  Vientes,  and 
Veneti. 

The  Saracens,  who  overran  the  northern  part  of  Africa, 
%vcre  followers  of  Mahomet,  who  in  the  sixth  century  founded 
the  sect  called  by  his  name. 

The  Moors  or  Mauri  were  a  party  of  Saracens  who  invaded 
Spain,  and  v.ho  were  so  called  from  their  country  Mauritania. 

Some  general  remarks  occur  in  reviewing  this  account  of 
the  ancient  and  barbarous  tribes.  Their  progress,  we  per- 
ceive, has  generally  been  from  north  to  south.  It  was  from 
Scythia,  and  Scandinavia  (hence  called  the  northern  hive)  that 
those  swarms  of  barbarians  issued  which  overran  and  finally 
subverted  the  Roman  Empire. 

If  we  contrast  the  situation  of  the  moderns  and  ancients,  we 
shall  see  the  great  advantages  which  we  possess  over  them,  in 
consequence  of  our  superior  geographical  knowledge;  and  we 
shall  perceive  the  aptness  of  that  common  metaphor,  which 
represents  knowledge  as  light,  and  ignorance  as  darkness. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  situation  of  those  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  who  resided  on  its  confines  at  the  time  when 
barbarous  incursions  were  becoming  frequent.  They  were  ig- 
norant of  the  figure  and  extent  of  the  earth,  and  knew  not  what 
strange  nations  of  human  beings  might  inhabit  it.  Their  poets 
and  their  popular  mythology  had  filled  their  minds  with  vague 
and  frightful  notions  of  giants  and  monsters,  and  thus  predis 
posed  them  to  magnify  every  terrific  appearance  exhibited  by 
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their  barbarous  invaders.  Aware  of  this,  these  invading  bar- 
barians arrayed  themselves  with  a  design  to  cause  terror  by 
their  appearance.  Sometimes  a  tribe  came  down  upon  the 
Romans  clad  in  the  skins,  and  with  the  tusks  and  claws  of 
savage  beasts:  some  painted  in  a  frightful  manner  their  facos 
and  bodies,  and  some  came  clothed  in  black.  They  mingled 
with  all  that  was  terrible  to  the  eye,  all  that  was  appalling  to 
the  ear,  rushing  to  battle  with  shrieks  and  yells.  It  is  no 
wonder,  that  when  thus  fearfully  attacked  by  beings  as  unknown 
and  mysterious  to  them,  as  to  us  would  be  the  inhabitants  of 
another  world,  they  became  their  easy  prey. 

The  first  settlers  of  America  encountered  foes  who  pursued, 
in  regard  to  exciting  terror,  the  same  policy  as  did  the  ancient 
savages.  With  the  superior  knowledge  which  modern  times 
afford,  they  succeeded  in  dispossessing  the  native  barbarians 
of  the  land  in  which  they  were  established;  while,  in  ancient 
times,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  by  a  similar 
enemy  driven  from  their  country,  or  subjugated  with  it. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 
MANKIND. 

Designed  to  assist  the  Student  in  taking  some  General  Views  of 
iJie  detached  Fads,  wliich  constitute  the  Table  of  Chro- 
nology. 

A  Table  of  Chronology  is  an  outline  of  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  and  this  course  has  been  produced  by  the  nature  of  man, 
his  wants,  his  propensities,  and  his  powers. 

We  find  mankind,  at  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history,  to 
be  a  wandering  race.  They  lived  together  in  families  or  tribes, 
subsisting  at  first  by  hunting,  afterwards  by  pasturage.  When 
one  of  these  bodies  of  men  had  settled  down  upon  a  hill  or  in 
a  valley,  they  remained  there  as  long  as  they  found  plenty  of 
wild  animals,  or  good  pasturage  for  their  flocks,  unless  driven 
away  by  some  stronger  tribe.  But  when  game  or  pasturage 
began  to  fail,  they  removed  to  some  place  where  they  had  a 
prospect  of  finding  better;  or  if  they  received  intelfiffence  of 
some  weaker  tribe,  who  possessed  flocks  and  herds,  the  wealth 
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of  the  limes,  sufficient  to  tempt  them  to  undertake  a  conquest, 
they  would  attack,  and,  if  successful,  either  drive  them  from 
the  ground  and  occupy  it  themselves,  or  force  them  to  remain 
as  subjects. 

Mankind  at  this  period  of  society  thought  lightly  of  destroying 
each  other.  They  were  unenlightened  by  science,  and  unac- 
quainted with  that  religion,  which  enjoins  men  to  do  unto  others 
as  tliey  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them.  Although  re- 
gardless of  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-men,  they  were  atten- 
tive to  their  own  preservation;  and  they  early  began  to  consult 
their  safety  by  collecting  in  cities;  particularly  spots,  about 
which  they  built  immense  walls,  impenetrable  to  any  assault 
from  the  rude  weapons  then  in  use. 

We  find  that  men,  either  as  individuals  or  collective  bodies, 
always  act  from  the  desire  to  better  their  condition,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  whatever  comforts,  or  remove  whatever 
inconveniences,  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed  bring  into  their  view.  As  their  circumstances  change, 
they  feel  new  inconveniences,  and  perceive  new  objects  of  en- 
joyment brought  within  their  reach ;  and  hence  are  continually 
led  from  one  improvement  to  another. 

Thus  as  before  stated,  men  collected  in  cities  to  obviate  the 
inconvenience  of  being  exposed  without  shelter  to  hostile  at- 
tacks; and  this  caused  a  change  in  the  state  of  society,  which 
led  them  to  invent  and  improve  the  arts. 

While  in  a  wandering  state,  they  could  not  have  convenient 
houses,  and  could  possess  but  few  utensils;  for  what  they  had, 
must  be  fi-equently  removed.  But  as  soon  as  they  became  set- 
tled, these  comforts  were  placed  v/ithin  their  reach,  and  their 
inventive  powers  were  set  at  work  to  obtain  them. 

Man's  first  care  is  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  body.  TiH 
that  is  done  he  has  not  leisure  to  pursue  any  other  object. 
Hence  savage  tribes  build  their  first  habitations  from  no  other 
motive  than  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  Having  done  this,  they  find  within  themselves  other 
principles  of  action.  The  love  of  beauty  and  order  begins  to 
unfold  itself,  and  they  are  no  longer  satisfied  unless  the  eye  is 
pleased.  Their  invention  is  then  further  taxed  to  unite  ele- 
gance with  convenience  in  the  construction  of  their  houses, 
furniture,  &c. 

But  if  each  individual  had  possessed  a  settled  home,  remote 
from  all  others,  although  he  should  have  felt  the  desire  to  em- 
bellish it,  he  would  not  have  been  able;  for  being  obliged  to  do 
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with  his  own  hands  every  kind  of  labor  necessary  to  his  sulsis- 
tence,  he  could  not  learn  to  perform  any  thing  well.  But  when 
people  were  collected  in  cities,  one  man  would  be  constantly 
employed  in  making  houses,  another  in  making  furniture,  &c 
The  carpenter  would  then  build  the  house  for  the  cabinet  maker, 
while  the  cabinet  maker  made  the  furniture  for  him.  Each 
being  constantly  occupied  in  his  own  trade,  would  become  ex- 
pert, and  be  constantly  improving  in  the  art  which  he  practised. 
Thus  the  natural  love  of  elegance,  operating  on  men  in  situa 
tions  where  they  had  leisure  to  indulge  it,  and  could  make  a 
division  of  labor,  gave  rise  to  the  invention  and  improvement 
of  the  arts.    '  . 

The  introduction  of  tlie  arts  naturally  led  to  commerce.  In- 
deed they  are  connected  with  each  other;  for  as  soon  as  men 
began  to  follow  distinct  trades,  e^ch  would  make  more  of  that 
sort  of  things  which  it  was  his  business  to  make,  than  he  wanted 
for  his  own  use;  and  of  course,  he  would  wish  to  exchange  it 
for  what  he  wanted,  of  that  which  was  produced  by  the  labor 
of  some  other  person. 

From  traffic  arose  the  use  of  money,  which,  when  once  in 
vented,  stimulated  to  further,  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  to 
enterprise  in  commerce. 

The  extension  of  tribes  into  Empires  proceeded  chiefly  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  ways.  1st,  conquest;  2d,  the 
protection  afforded  by  cities  to  the  surrounding  country;  3d. 
confederation. 

1st.  Conquest.  Suppose  the  time  to  have  existed  when  man- 
kind v/ere  collected  only  in  small  tribes.  When  two  of  these 
met  in  a  hostile  manner,  the  stronger  would  prevail  and  become 
increased  by  adding  to  itself  the  weaker.  Thus  strengthened 
it  might  easily  overcome  other  tribes,  as  large  as  it  was  itself  at 
the  commencement  of  its  career.  But  in  the  mean  time  other 
warlike  tribes  would  also  have  been  strengthened  by  the  con- 
quest and  addition  of  smaller  ones.  In  a  contest  betv.  een  two 
thus  increased,  vrhichever  prevailed,  ajunction  would  be  formed, 
and  thus  an  empire  begin  to  exist. 

The  union  of  many  small  tribes  to  make  one  great  nation, 
resembles  the  union  of  many  small  streams  to  make  one  great 
river.  When  one  rivulet  meets  with  another,  the  smaller  is 
turned  out  of  its  course  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  larger,  which 
thus  swelled  easily  turns  into  its  current  a  third  and  a  fourth. 
It  then  meets  with  streams  formed  like  itself  by  a  union  of 
others.    As  they  meet  they  unite,  and  thus  acquire  a  strength 
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of  current,  which  enables  them  to  turn  aside  all  others  which 
would  cross  their  passage.  Thus  the  formation  of  the  Roman 
Empire  may  be  delineated  in  a  manner  sensible  to  the  eye,  by 
that  of  the  river  Amazon,  one,  the  most  important  empire,  and 
the  other,  the  largest  river  of  the  world.    {See  the  engraving.) 

2d.  Empires  arose  from  the  protection  which  cities  afforded 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  walled  cities  afforded  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  incur- 
sions of  hostile  tribes,  not  only  to  those  who  constantly  dwelt 
within  them,  but  to  the  neighboring  inhabitants,  who  upon  oc- 
casions of  alarm,  fled  to  them,  and  were  with  their  flocks  and 
herds  received  within  the  city. 

When  men  are  so  weak  as  to  need  protection,  they  must  ex- 
pect to  yield  obedience  to  those  from  whom  they  receive  it. 
They  must  in  this  case  barter  their  liberty  for  their  preservation; 
for  mankind  love  power,  and  may  be  expected  to  exercise  it 
where  they  can.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  would  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  protect  the  people  of  the  country,  unless  they  would 
be  submissive.  Hence  whoever  was  chief  or  king  of  a  great 
city,  governed  the  country  around  it,  generally  to  an  indefinite 
extent. 

Empires  which  began  in  this  way  were  generally  increased 
by  conquest,  and  those  vvhich  arose  chiefly  from  conquest  were 
considered  the  more  firmly  established,  the  stronger  they  made 
their  fortresses. 

3d.  Confederation.  When  a  number  of  contiguous  states 
found  themselves  in  danger  from  some  common  enemy,  they 
best  consulted  their  safety  by  uniting  for  common  defence.  On 
this  principle  solely  the  first  confederations  appear  to  have  been 
formed;  but  they  have  been  found  productive  of  so  many  ad- 
vantages, that  as  mankind  become  more  enlightened,  confede- 
racies are  more  frequent  and  better  organized. 

From  this  view  of  the  early  state  of  society  we  see  that  cities 
w^ere  comparatively  more  important  to  the  ancient  world  than  to 
the  modern.  That  this  is  true,  will  appear  in  the  comparison  of 
ancient  with  modern  chronology,  from  considering  how  much 
greater  proportion  of  articles  are  contained  in  the  former,  which 
relate  to  their  founding  of  cities,  their  conquest,  and  destruc- 
tion. The  walls  of  cities  could  not  prove  a  defence  against 
gunpowder,  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients;  but  this  is 
not  the  most  important  reason,  why  they  are  of  less  conse- 
quence now  than  formerly.  Mankind  have  found  that  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  others  is  the  only  way  to  secure  their  own; 
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and  honcc  they  have  by  defrrccs  learned  to  frame  wise  systems 
of  policy;  so  tliat  they  are  now  protected  by  public  opinion, 
government  and  laws. 


Remarks  to  Instructers,  on  teaching  the  Table  of  Chronology. 

I  have  found  that  in  giving  pupils  tables  of  chronology  to  learn,  I  imposed  itpon 
them  an  unpleasant,  and  a  fruitless  task;  for  tliey  soon  forgot  the  niinihers  which 
they  had  learned ;  I  thus  became  satisfied,  that  in  attempting  too  much  I  had  failed 
of  doing  any  tiling  effectually. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  difliculty,  the  subjoined  table  is  designed  to  be  taught  in 
tlie  following  mwiner: 

Let  the  dates  of  the  epochas  1)8  perfectly  committed  to  memory.  They  should 
be  atlen<led  to  at  every  recitation,  while  the  pupil  is  learning  the  table.  Let 
those  circumstances  of  the  events,  n  hich  are  printed  in  the  larger  type,  be  learned 
in  the  order  of  time.  If  the  pupil  is  careful  to  notice  how  the  events  stand  upon 
the  page,  he  will  be  able  to  do  this  without  difficulty.  Next  let  the  events  of  the 
table  be  committed  entire;  and  answers  to  the  geographical  questions  learned 
from  the  maps.  Then  from  tiie  dates  of  each  epocha,  let  three  or  four  be  selected 
and  committed  to  memory.  It  is  not  so  important  what  dates  are  learned,  as  it 
js  to  have  a  few  fixed  in  the  mind  as  points  from  which  to  reckon  others.  Let 
the  pupils  tlierefore  take  their  choice.  In  selecting,  they  will  be  induced  to  exam- 
ine them  all,  although  they  will  probably  fix  where  there  is  some  peculiarity  of 
numbers,  such  as  several  of  the  same  kind  standing  together.  tSoine  of  these 
peculiar  dates  are  purposely  introduced  into  the  table. 

Some  time  is  requisite  to  learn  the  table  well.  The  sum  of  improvement  can- 
not always  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  pages  gone  over. 

The  instructer  would  find  it  profitable  to  ask  his  pupils  freq'iently,  in  the 
course  of  their  recitations,  at  about  what  time  events  happened,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  table,  but  whose  dates  tliey  have  nut  learned.  If  they  have  atten- 
tively gone  through  the  study  as  directed,  they  will  have  actjuired  that  general 
knowledge,  which  will  enable  them  to  answer  such  questions  with  sufficient  cor- 
rectness. 


CHRONOLOGY 
CONNECTED  WITH  GEOGRAPHY. 

Division  of  Ancient  Chronology  into  Epochas,  according  to 
Lavoisne. 

FIRST  EPOCHA. 

From  the  Creation  of  the  World,  B.  C.  4004,  to  the  calling 
of  Abraham,  B.  C.  1921. 

SECOND  EPOCHA. 

From  the  calling  of  Abraham,  to  the  Institution  of  the  Pasr,- 
over,  B.  C.  1491     Date  of  the  First  Map. 

[See  Directions,  &c.  at  the  close  of  the  Work.] 
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THIRD  EPOCHA 

From  the  Institution  of  the  Passover,  to  the  Death  of  Solo- 
mon, B.  C.  980.    Date  of  the  Second  Map. 

FOURTH  EPOCHA. 

From  the  Death  of  Solomon,  to  the  Foundation  of  Rome,  B. 
C.  752.    Date  of  the  Third  Map. 

FIFTH  EPOCHA. 

From  the  Foundation  of  Rome,  to  the  Birth  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  B.  C.  356.  ,  Date  of  the  Fourth  Map. 

SIXTH  EPOCHA. 

From  the  Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Nativity  of 
Jesus  Christ.    Date  of  the  Fifth  Map. 

TABLE  OF  CHRONOLOGY. 

B.  C. 

4004.  The  Creation  of  the  World. 

2348.  The  Universal  Deluge;  after  which  Noah's  Ark  rested  on  the 
Mountain  Arrarat.  a 

2222,  Ninus,  King  of  Assyria,  began  to  reign,  b 
2217.  Babylon  and  Nineveh  built. 

Babylon,  by  Nimrod,  wlio  founded  the  Babylonish  Monarchy;  Nine- 
veh, by  Assur,  who  founded  the  Assyrian  Monarchy,  c 

2189.  Sicyon  founded,  d 

2188.  Monarchy  of  Egypt,  founded  by  Menes.  e 
1921.  The  Calling  of  Abraham. 

Abraham  was  called  in  the  Land  of  Haran.  / 

1856.  Kingdom  of  Argos,  founded  by  Inachus.  g 

1556.  Kingdom  of  Athens,  founded  by  Cecrops,  at  the  head  of 

an  Egyptian  Colony,  h 

1546.  Troy,  founded  by  Scamander.  i 
1522.  Amphictyonic  Council  instituted.  , 

It  derived  its  name  from  its  founder,  Amphictyon;  its  meetings  were 
held  at  Thermopylae,  j 

1520.  Corinth  built,  k 

1519.  Thebes  built  by  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  who  also  introduces 
Letters  into  Greece.  / 


a  Where  was  mount  Arrarat'?  6  Where  was  Assyria'?  c  Babylon  1  Nineveh" 
d  Sicyonl  e  Egypt  '?  /  Tiie  Land  of  Haran'?  g  Where  was  Argos?  h  In 
what  direction  was  Athens  from  Egypt'?  Wiiat  sea  must  Cecrops  have  crossedl 
t  Where  was  Troy'?  j  Thermopylae'?  k  Corinth'?  /  What  Sea  must  Cadmus 
have  crossed  from  Phoenicia  to  Thebes'* 
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1491,  Institution  of  the  Passover. 

The  Passover  was  iiistitiiied  when  the  children  of  Israel,  led  by  Mose«, 
left  Egypt  for  the  land  of  Canaan,  m 

1453.  The  Olympic  Games  instituted. 

These  games  were  celebrated  at  Olympia  and  consisted  principally  of 
athletic  exercises,  n 
1406.  Minos  reigns  in  Crete,  and  gives  laws  to  the  Cretans,  o 
1263.  The  Argonautic  Expedition. 

Tliis  expedition  was  from  Thebes  to  Colchis;  and  was  imdertakcn  by 
Jason,  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  kinsman,  and  recover  treasures 
seized  by  the  govermnentof  Colchis;  these  treasures  were  spoken  of 
as  the  "  golden  flet'ce."  p 

1252.  Tyre  built  by  the  Sidonians.  q 
1202.  Salamis  built  by  Teucer.  r 

Celebrated  Expedition  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy. 

The  Grecian  fleet  sailed  from  Ephetoe;  the  Greeks  destroyed  Troy 
after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  s 

1055.  David,  King  of  Judaea,  t 

1004.  The  Temple  Dedicated,  which  was  built  by  King  Solomon  at  Je- 
rusalem, u 

980.  The  Death  of  Solomon. 

886.  Homer's  Poems  brought  from  Asia  to  Greece. 

Several  places  claim  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  this  Poet;  amonj 
which  are  Smyrna,  and  the  island  of  Scio.  v 

884.  Republic  of  Sparta,  reformed  by  Lycurgus.  iv 
869.  Carthage  founded  by  Dido,  who  fled  from  Tyre,  x 
820.  Nineveh  taken  by  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  y 
769.  Syracuse  built  by  Archias  of  Corinth,  z 
152.  Rome  founded  by  Romulus,  a 

721.  Samaria  taken  by  Salmanezer,  which  ends  the  Israelitish  King- 
dom. 6 

658.  Byzantium  founded  by  Pausanias  of  Sparta,  c 

606.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  d 

601.  Nebuchadnezzar,  takes  Nineveh,  and  ends  the  Assyrian  Em- 
pire, e 

562.  Croesus  reigns  in  Lydia.  / 

538.  Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus  at  the  head  of  the  Persians, 

which  ends  the  Jewish  Captivity,  after  it  had  lasted  70  years,  g 


m  Where  was  Canaan  1  In  what  direction  was  Egypt  from  Canaan?  n  Where 
was  Olympiad  o  Crete'?  p  Colchis'?  What  sea  must  the  Argonauts  have  cross- 
ed from  Thebes  to  Colchis?  7  Where  was  Tyrel  Salamis?  «Eplieta3  '?  What 
sea  must  the  Grecians  have  passed  to  go  to  Troyl  t  How  was  Ju.lea  situated? 
u  Of  what  country  was  Jerusalem  the  CapitaH  v  Where  was  Smyrna'?  Scio"? 
to  What  was  the  situation  of  Sparta"?  x  Where  was  Carthage"?  What  must  have 
been  the  rouie  of  Dido?  y  Where  was  Media?  z  What  Sea  between  Syracuse  and 
Corintii?  a  Where  was  Rome  situated?  6  Samaria?  c  How  were  Byzantium  and 
Sparta  situated  with  regard  to  each  other?  d  In  what  direction  was  Jerusalein 
from  Babylon?  e  IS'ineveh?  f  Wliere  was  Lydia?  g  In  what  directiou  is  Babylon 
fi'ojn  Persia? 
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504.  Sarais  taken  and  burnt  by  tbe  Athenians. 
490.  War  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians. 

The  principal  baiiles  were  fjiiglit — At  Rlunitlioii  where  llie  GrkIKI 
under  Miltiadks  are  victorious  over  ihe  Pkrsians  mider  Uatis, 
and  Artaphernes.  At  Tiiennopylfp,  where  ihe  Persian  army  under 
Xe? \ES,  amounting  to  5,000,000,"is  held  in  cheek  for  (hree  days  by 
three  Inindred  Lacedemoiiian-s,  who  with  their  commander  Leonidaa 
voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  death.  Near  Salamis  is  a  naval 
engagement,  owing  to  the  policy  of  Themistocles,  tlie  Greeks  defeat 
the  Persians.  At  Platea  the  Grecians  under  Aristides  and 
Pausanias  defeat  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  army  under  Mardo- 
nius.  Near  Mycale,  on  the  same  day,  the  Grecians  defc-at  the  remain- 
der of  the  Persian  fleet.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  the  Greeks 
under  Cimon  are  victorious  over  a  Persian  fleet,  and  under  die  same 
commander  defeat  an  army  undf^r  Megahyzes.  i 

451.  Capua  founded  by  the  Tuscans,  j 

444.  Law  at  Rome  for  the  intermarriage  of  the  Patricians 

and  Plebians. 
431.  The  Peloponnesian  war  begins,  k 

414.  Lysander  destroys  the  Athenian  fieet  at  ^gos  Potamos, 

which  puts  an  end  to  the  Peloponnessian  war. 

401.  Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  under  Xenophon 

from  Babylon  to  the  Euxine.  / 
391.  Veii  taken  by  Camillus  at  the  head  of  the  Romans,  m 
382.  War  between  the  Thebans  and  Spartans  begins 

The  principal  battles  are  at  Leiictra  and  Mantinea,  in  which  the  The- 
bans under  Epaminondas  are  victorious  over  t!te  Lacedemonians,  n 
At  Mantinea,  Epaminondas  is  mortally  wounded. 

356.  Alexander  born  at  Pelia.  o 

343.  War  between  the  Romans  and  Samnites, 

which  led  to  llie  conqiie.-t  of  Italy,  p 

338.  Battle  of  Cherona3a,  gained  by  Philip  of  Macedon  over 

the  Thebans  and  Athenians. 
336.  Thebes  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
333.  Alexander's  expedition  against  the  Persians. 

Alexander  defeats  Darius  Codomanns,  king  of  Persia,  at  Granicus  and 
Issus;  he  ta1<es  the  ci^iies  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  visits  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon  in  Lybia,  defeats  Darius  at  Arbela,  takes  possession  of 
Susa,  and  burns  the  Palace  of  Persepolis.  q 

S24.  Alexander  dies  at  Babylon. 

His  empire  is  dismembered  and  divided  between  four  of  his  generals,  r 


h  Where  is  Sardisl  i  Marathon  1  Platea"?  Mycalel  What  was  the  course 
of  the  river  Eurynsedon?  j  Where  was  Capual  k  Where  were  the  Pelopoime- 
sian  States'?  Where  is  ^gos  Potamos  and  Sestos,  which  are  contiguous  1 
/  Through  what  countries  must  Xenophon  have  conducted  his  armyl  vi  Where 
was  Veii?  n  Where  was  Leuctra'?  IVIanlinea?  o  Where  \fas  Pella?  p  Where 
was  Samnium?  q  Where  was  the  Granicusl  Issus"?  Gaza?  Lvbia"?  How 
were  Tyre  and  Egypt  situated  in  regard  to  each  other?  Where  was  Aibela?  Su- 
•al    Persepolis?    r  la  what  direction  was  Babylon  from  Persepolis? 
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302.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  takes  Athens. 

300.  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  Laodicea  founded  by  Seleucus.  s 

280.  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epiius  invades  Italy, 

in  aid  of  the  Samnites.  Six  years  after  Pyrrhus  is  totally  defeated  by 
the  Romans  near  Beneventura.  Soon  after,  the  Samnites  submit  to 
the  Romans,  t 

264.  The  first  Punic  war  begins. 

The  siege  of  Lilybaeum  ends  liiis  war,  after  it  had  continued  twenty- 
three  years,  u 

219.  Saguntum  is  taken  by  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral, which  opens  the  second  Punic  war. 

Hannibal  defeats  Scipio  and  Sempronius,  the  Roman  commanders, 
near  the  Rhone,  the  Po,  and  the  Trebia ;  then  invades  Etruria;  — 
about  this  time  encounters  the  two  consuls  Terentius  and  Emilius  at 
Canna?,  where  the  Romans  meet  with  a  great  defeat.  Hannibal  is 
overcome  at  Zama  by  Scipio,  which  ends  the  war.  v 

173.  War  between  Perseus  king  of  ^lacedon,  andthe  Romans. 

After  six  years,  Perseus  is  defeated  by  Paulus  ^'Emilius,  which  ends 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  w 

149.  Third  Punic  war. 

After  three  years  it  terminates  in  the  destruction  of  Cartilage.  The 
same  year  Corinth  is  taken,  x 

133.  Numantia  taken".    Pergamus  added  to  the  Pcoman  em- 
pire, y 
111.  Jugurthine  war. 

Jngurtha  seizes  upon  the  kingdom  of  IVumidia,  in  opposition  to  the 
rights  of  Adherbal,  w  ho  flees  to  the  Romans  for  assistance.  The  Ro- 
mans, under  this  pretence,  make  themselves  masters  of  the  country-  z 

80.  Julius  Caesar  distinguishes  himself; 

He  forms  with  Crassiis  and  Pompey  the  first  Triumvirate.  Jn  tlie 
first  year  of  his  reign  he  subdues  the  Helvetii,  who  invaded  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  and  also  the  Germans,  who  attempted  a  siuiilar  inva- 
sion, a 

55.  Caesar  lands  in  Britain;  subdues  a  part  of  the  island.  6 
53.  Crassus  is  killed  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  \\:,ar  begins  between  Cjesar  and  Pompey.  Ccesar,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  marches  to  Rome,  c 

48.  Caesar  gives  battle  to  Pompey  in  Pharsalia. 

He  defeats  him  entirely;  and  Pompey  flees  to  Egypt,  where  he  is 
slain,  d 

44.  Julius  Caesar  assassinated  in  the  Senate-house. 


s  How  was  Antioch  situated^  Edessa?  Laodiceal  t  What  sea  must  Pjt- 
rhus  have  crossed  from  Epirus  to  Italy  1  Where  was  Beneventuml  u  Lilybae- 
um 1  V  Saguntum]  What  was  the  course  of  the  Rhone?  The  Pol  The  Tre- 
bial  What  mountains  did  Hannibal  pass  from  the  River  Trebia  to  Etrurial 
Where  is  Zama  1  w  Where  was  3Iacedon?  x  How  were  Corinth  and  Carthage 
situated  with  respect  to  each  other?  y  Where  was  Numantia?  Pergamus? 
z  Numidia?  What  countries  must  the  Romans  have  passed  through  from  Rome 
to  Numidia?  a  What  mountains  must  the  Helvetii  have  crossed  to  invade 
Rome?  What  country  between  Germany  and  Italy?  b  What  separated  Gaul 
and  Britain!  c  What  River  must  Ceesar  have  passed  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  Ita 
lyl  d  Where  was  Pharsalia?    Wliat  sea  must  Pompey  have  passed  to  Egypt? 
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Two  years  after  follows  the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius 
are  defeated,  e 

33.  Mauritania  is  reduced  to  a  Roman  province./ 
31.  Naval  battle,  fought  near  Actium,  ends  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth.   Octavius  declared  sole  sovereign,  g 
30.  Alexandria  taken  by  Octavius, 

v»ho  receives  the  title  of  Augustus-  h 

Jissus  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem,  four  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  or  vulgar  era. 


MYTHOLOGY, 

CONNECTED  WITH  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Saturn,  the  most  ancient  king  of  Creta,  was  regarded  by  the 
ilreeks  and  Romans  as  the  oldest  of  the  gods.  He  was  de- 
throned by  his  son  Jupiter,  and  wandered  into  Italy,  whence 
lhat  country  was  sometimes  called  Saturnia.  The  part  of  it 
which  he  settled  was  Latium.  He  civilized  the  inhabitants,  im- 
proved the  laws,  and  cultivated  the  country  to  such  a  degree, 
that  his  reign  was  called  the  golden  age.  At  Rome  he  was  hon- 
ored by  a  festival  called  vSaturnalia,  during  which  the  Romans 
gave  liberty  to  their  slaves. 

Jupiter.  Although  the  poets  sometimes  speak  of  Jupiter 
as  king  of  Creta,  yet  he  is  usually  represented  as  the  father  and 
kmg  of  gods  and  men.  In  his  childhood,  his  father  vSaturn, 
alarmed  by  an  oracle,  which  foretold  that  his  son  would  de- 
throne him,  sought  his  life.  He  vras  concealed  in  the  v/oods 
of  Mount  Ida,  by  the  nymph  Amalthea,  who  had  a  beautiful 
^oat,  which  having  lost  a  horn,  Jupiter  made  it  the  Horn  of 
Plenty.  He  was  vrorshipped  at  Lybia,  uuder  the  name  of  Am- 
nion or  Hammon,  in  a  temple  built  on  one  of  the  oases  of  the 
desert.  He  is  said  to  be  the  same  deity  whom  the  Babylonians 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Belus.  He  was  called  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  from  the  first  temple  built  at  Rome,  which  stood 
upon  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  was  dedicated  to  him;  Jupiter 

c  Where  is  Pliilippil  /Mauritania!  g- Actium'?  A  Wliat  sea  must  Octaviu.s 
have  crossed  to  Alexandria? 

Where  is  Crete"?  In  what  direction  is  Italy  from  Crete!  In  what  part  of 
Crete  is  Mount  Ida!  From  what  circumstance  shall  you  remember  this  moun- 
tain'? At  what  places  was  Jujjiter  worshipped!  Describe  their  situations. 
What  is  remarked  concerning  the  god  Belus! 

F 
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DodonsBus,  from  the  city  of  Dodona  in  Chaonia,  near  whica 
was  a  grove  of  oaks  sacred  to  him.  Here  way  the  most  ancient 
oracle  of  Greece.  Some  say  that  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  became 
vocal  and  uttered  responses  to  those  who  came  to  ask  for  the  se- 
crets of  futurity.  There  v»'as  a  famous  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Pras- 
neste.  His  residence  was  said  by  the  poets  to  be  in  heaven  or 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Olympus.  He  was  v/orshipped  in  the  city 
of  Olympus,  and  had  there  a  splendid  temple.  On  the  plain  of 
Olympus  solemn  games  called  the  Olympic  games  were  celebra- 
ted to  his  honor  once  in  five  years. 

Juno,  the  v/ife  of  Jupiter,  was  worshipped  chiefly  in  the  island 
of  Samos  and  at  Carthage. 

Vesta,  the  virgin  goddess  of  fire,  was  worshipped  first  at 
Troy  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  The  priestesses  vv^ere  called 
vestals. 

Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn.  Her  daughter  Proserpine  was 
gathering  flowers  in  the  plains  of  Enna  in  Sicily,  where  Pluto, 
the  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  seized  her  and  forced  her  to 
become  his  wife.  The  mother,  with  her  torch  lighted  in  the 
flames  of  ^tna,  wandered  over  the  earth  in  search  of  the 
daughter.  Among  other  places,  she  came  to  Eleusis,  where 
she  restored  Triptolemus,  the  king  of  Eleusis,  to  health,  and 
taught  him  husbandry.  Triptolemus  instituted  certain  myste- 
ries in  honor  of  his  patroness,  which  were  called  the  sacred  rites 
of  Ceres  or  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  She  was  also  v^'orshipped 
in  Sicily. 

Minerva  or  Pallas  v/as  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  of  war, 
and  the  inventress  of  spinning  and  weaving.  The  Athenians 
worshipped  her  as  their  tutelar  deity.  The  Trojans  had  an  im- 
age of  Minerva  called  the  Palladium,  v/hich,  they  believed,  en- 
sured the  safety  of  the  city. 

Mars,  the  god  of  war,  was  worshipped  at  Rome,  and  at 
Thrace,  where  he  was  supposed  to  reside. 

Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  was  worshipped  at 
Paphos,  Amathus,  and  Idalia  in  Cyprus,  at  Evyx  in  Sicily,  and 


In  what  part  of  Chaonia  was  Dodona,  and  for  what  was  it  distinguished'? 
Where  were  the  mountain,  city,  and  plain  of  Olympus,  and  for  what  were  they 
distinguished!  At  what  places  was  Juno  worshipped?  Desrril)8  iheir  situa- 
tions. In  w4iat  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily  was  the  plain  of  Enna"?  Where  is 
Eleusis,  for  what  di?tinguished,  and  in  what  direction  from  Sicilyl  V/hat  re- 
markable image  of  I\Iinerva  is  mentionedl  In  what  part  of  Greece  is  Thracel 
In  what  parts  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  are  Amathus,  Paphos,  and  Idalia'?  In  what 
part  of  Sicily  is  Eryxl 
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it  Cnidus  in  Caria.  She  was  called  CytherfEa,  because  as 
eome  said,  she  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea  near  the  Island 
Cythera.  She  is  attended  by  Cupid  the  god  of  love,  and  the 
three  Graces. 

Vulcan,  being  cast  out  of  heaven,  fell  into  the  Island  of  Lem- 
nos,  where  he  became  the  inventor  of  the  forge.  His  work- 
shop was  in  a  cave  under  Mount  ^tna,  and  his  v.^orkmen  were 
the  Cijclops,  monstrous  giants,  who  had  but  one  eye  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forehead. 

Apollo  was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medi- 
cine, augury,  and  archery.  He  was  born  in  the  Island  of  De- 
los,  and  was  supposed  to  reside  there  during  the  six  summer 
months,  but  in  the  winter  at  Patara,  in  Lycia.  In  his  youth  he 
slew  the  serpent  Python,  and  hence  was  called  Pytliius,  and 
his  priestess,  Pythia.  Apollo  had  oracles  at  Claros  near  Co- 
lophon, at  Patara,  and  in  Tenedos;  but  his  chief  oracle  was  at 
Delphos. 

We  commonly  find  joined  with  Apollo,  the  JSTine  Muses y 
who  presided  over  the  liberal  arts.  The  Muses  received  differ- 
ent appellations  from  their  favorite  haunts,  the  principal  of 
which  were  mount  Pierius,  their  birthplace,  mount  Citheeron, 
where  they  dwelt,  and  mount  Parnassus,  where  were  two  sum- 
mits, on  which,  if  any  one  slept,  he  immediately  became  a 
poet. 

DiAXA,  the  goddess  of  woods,  and  hunting,  had  a  splendid 
temple  at  Ephesus.  She  had  one  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica, 
where  human  beings  were  offered  on  her  altar. 

Mercury  was  born  at  Cyllene.  He  was  the  messenger  of 
the  gods,  the  patron  of  eloquence,  the  protector  of  merchants, 
the  conductor  of  ghosts  to  their  proper  mansions,  and  the  god  of 
ingenuity  and  theft.  Images  of  Mercury,  that  is,  shapeless 
posts  with  marble  heads,  used  to  be  placed  where  several  roads 
met,  to  point  out  the  way. 

Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds,  was  worshipped  in  Arcadia;  with 
him  were  the  Rural  Demigods,  the  Sahjrs,  a  race  part  goat,  part 
human. 

Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  was  worshipped  in  many  parts  of 
Greece  and  Italy. 


In  what  part  of  Caria  is  Cnidus'?  Wiiere  is  Cvdieral  Where  is  Lemnosl 
Deles'?  Patara'?  Cl-arosi  Delphosl  For  what"  is  Delphos  distingtiishedl 
What  were  the  favorite  haniUs  of  the  Muses'?  Describe  the  situation  of  each. 
Describe  the  phjces  where  Diana  was  worshipped.  Where  is  Cyllene'?  For 
what  was  Arcadii  distinguished? 
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Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea,  had  a  temple  at  ^gse,  a  town 
in  Eubcea.  The  Isthmian  games,  celebrated  on  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  were  in  honor  of  Neptune.  He  is  said  to  have  built 
the  walls  of  Troy. 

Pluto  or  Dis  was  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  of 
every  thing  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hither,  accord- 
ing to  classic  mythology,  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  conveyed 
by  the  god  Mercury,  and  carried  over  the  river  Styx  by  Charon, 
the  ferryman  of  the  nether  world.  At  the  entrance  of  these 
regions  was  placed  the  three-headed  dog  Cerberus.  They  were- 
divided  into  two  departments.  On  the  left  was  Tartarus, 
where  the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  tormented.  On  the  right 
were  the  Elysian  Fields,  where  the  spirits  of  the  just  enjoyed 
perpetual  happiness.  In  these  regions  Pluto  was  seated  on  his 
throne,  with  his  consort,  the  goddess  Proserpine,  at  his  side. 
Here  were  the  three  Furies,  v»-hose  hair  was  interwoven  with 
snakes,  and  the  Fates,  who  determined  the  life  of  man  by 
spinning;  one  held  the  distaff,  another  spun,  and  the  third, 
Atropos,  cut  the  thread.  The  four  infernal  rivers  were  Ache- 
ron, Phlegethon,  Cocytus,  and  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion. 
The  passage  to  the  infernal  abodes  was  fabled  to  be  the  cavern 
of  Avernus. 

Osiris,  Apis,  or  Serapis,  was  the  sonof  Niobe  and  Jupiter. 
He  sailed  from  Greece  to  Egypt,  where  he  overcame  the  Egyp- 
tians, not  so  much  by  arms  as  by  courtesies  and  favors.  They 
believed  that  when  Osiris  died,  his  soul  went  into  an  ox,  and 
therefore  worshipped  him  in  that  form, 

Hercules,  the  principal  of  the  Heroes  or  Uemigods,  was  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena.  He  was  subject  to  Eurystheus, 
and  employed  by  him  in  performing  those  actions,  which  were 
called  his  twelve  labors. 

1st,  In  the  Nemean  woods,  he  destroyed  a  terrible  lion;  2d, 
on  the  lake  Lerna,  a  water  serpent  or  dragon,  called  the  Hydra; 
3d,  the  wild  boar,  in  the  wood  of  Erymanthus;  4th,  the  bra- 
zen footed  stag,  on  mount  Meenalus;  5th,  the  Stymphahdes, 
monstrous  birds  who  fed  on  human  flesh  at  the  lake  Stympha 
lus;  6th,  he  cleansed  the  stables  of  the  kingof  Elis  in  one  day, 
by  turning  the  course  of  the  river  Alpheus,  and  making  it  run 


For  what  was  the  jsthimis  of  Corinth  noted^  In  what  part  of  EiiV)cea  is 
iEgiel  In  what  part  of  Greece  are  the  fal)ied  rivers  of  Helll  Where  is  ihe 
cavern  of  Avernnsl  What  direction  fiom  Greece  to  Egyptl  What  places  are 
distinguished  for  being  fJie  scene  of  the  twelve  labors  of  Herculesl  Where  is 
the  Neinean  Forest!  The  lake  of  Lernal  The  wood  of  Erymanthusl  Mount 
Maenalusl    Lake  StymplialusT   The  AlpheiisX 
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through  them;  7th,  he  brought  alive  to  Mycenae  a  wild  bull 
which  had  ravaged  Crete;  8th,  he  slew  Diomedes,  king  of 
Thrace,  and  his  four  mares,  which  he  fed  on  human  flesh; 
9th,  he  slew  Geryon,  the  three-bodied  king  of  Gades,  and  car- 
ried away  his  cattle;  10th,  he  conquered  the  Amazons  at  the 
river  Thermodon;  11th,  in  Africa,  he  killed  the  Dragon,  that 
guarded  the  golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides; 
12th,  he  dragged  the  three-headed  dog  Cerberus  from  Hell. 

Theseus  slew  the  terrible  iMinotaur,  a  monster  kept  at  Crete, 
who  devoured  a  certain  number  of  human  victims  every  year. 
He  succeeded  in  killing  it  by  means  of  Ariadne,  daughter  of 
Minos,  the  king  of  the  island,  who  with  her  sister  Phaedra,  fol- 
lowed him  on  his  return.  Theseus,  it  is  said,  preferring  Phae- 
dra, left  Ariadne  upon  the  island  of  Naxos. 

Jasox  was  the  leader  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  The 
wonderful  ram,  whose  fleece  they  sailed  to  obtain,  was  once 
carrying  through  the  air  Helle,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Thebes,  when  she  fell  and  was  drowned  in  the  strait,  called  after- 
wards from  her  name  Helles-pontus.  The  Argonauts  stopped 
in  their  way,  at  Lemnos.  On  their  arrival  at  Colchis,  Jason  in- 
spired with  a  passion  Medea,  daughter  of  the  king,  and  by  her 
magic  powers,  was  enabled  to  bring  away  the  Golden  Fleece. 
On  his  return  to  Greece,  he  married  her,  and  lived  happily  with 
her  at  Corinth  for  ten  years,  when  he  deserted  her  for  a  later 
favorite.  The  enraged  Medea  slew  in  his  presence  her  own 
children,  of  which  he  was  the  father,  then  set  fire  to  the  palace, 
and  burnt  to  death  her  husband  and  her  rival.  After  this  she 
went  to  Athens,  where  she  married  again,  and  had  a  son,  Medus, 
who  accompanying  her  to  Colchis,  became  the  sovereign  of  the 
country,  which  he  called  from  his  own  name  Media. 


The  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  Leaders  in  the  Trojan 
war,  were  Agamemnon,  from  Argos,  Menelaus,  from  Sparta, 
Achilles,  from  Larissa,  in  Thrace,  Ulij3ses,  from  the  island  of 
Ithica,  Diomedes,  from  iEtolia,  JVestor,  from  Pylos,  Idomeneus^ 
from  Crete,  Ajax  Telemon,  from  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  Ajax 
Oileus,  from  Locris. 


Where  is  Cades'?  The  Thcrrnodonl  The  island  of  Naxosl  From  what 
circumstance  can  you  remember  the  ancient  name  of  the  Dardanelles'?  Where 
is  Corinthl  From  whom  is  it  supposed  that  Media  received  its  name*?  Giv« 
the  names  of  the  most  renowned  leaders  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war,  with  the 
places  from  which  they  went'?    Describe  the  situation  of  the  places. 
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The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  world  were — 1st,  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,  105  feet  high;  2d,  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  king  of 
Caria;  Sd,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt;  4th,  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
at  Ephesus;  5th,  the  Statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  at  Athens, 
75  feet  high,  sculptured  by  Phidias  in  gold  and  ivory;  6th,  the 
Walls  of  Babylon  and  the  Hanging  Gardens;  7th,  the  Laby- 
rinth of  Egypt. 


CHANGES  IN  NATURAL  GEOGRAPHY.* 

The  rule  heretofore  stated,  that  the  works  of  nature  are  per- 
manent, would  mislead  us,  unless  taken  with  its  exceptions. 
The  traveller,  as  he  looks  around  and  inquires  whether  the 
objects  which  he  views  are  the  same  which  were  beheld  by  the 
men  of  ancient  days,  should  have  some  data  given  him,  bj 
means  of  which  his  inquires  may  be  answered. 

By  knowing  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  produce  al- 
terations,we  can  reason  respecting  any  particular  spot  whose 
history  is  not  known;  whether  or  not  it  is  from  its  situation, 
subjected  to  the  agents  of  decay  and  change;  and  by  history, 
we  find  accounts  of  the  natural  changes  which  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  recording. 

The  changes  in  natural  geography  have  arisen  from  different 
causes,  and  are  accordingly  of  different  characters.  Some  have 
been  instantaneous,  others  slow  and  imperceptible.  The  known 
pawers  and  agents  which  have  contributed  to  effect  these 
changes,  are  principally  three,  ^ir,  Fire,  and  IValer. 

Fire  exhibits  evidence  by  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  that 
however  generated,  it  is  constantly  at  work  in  the  bowels  of 
tlie  earth;  and  history  and  natural  appearances  establish  the 
fact, that  its  action  has  been  experienced  through  every  period  of 
time.  But  though  its  action  has  been  constant,  the  places  where 
its  greatest  force  has  been  exerted  have  been  variable. 

^tna,  it  is  believed,  was  not  a  volcano  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer.   It  began  to  burn  about  3000  years  ago.    It  is  surround- 


What  were  the  seven  wondei's  of  the  worldl  Describe  the  places  which  con- 
tained them. 

*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  Make  Brun's  Geography  has  appeared^ 
«nd  by  means  of  it  this  article  is  enlarged  and  improved. 
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ed  by  extinguished  volcanoes,  which  appear  much  more  an- 
cient. 

Vesuvius  is  not  mentioned  by  the  early  Roman  writers  as  a 
volcano,  but  its  extraordinary  beauty  and  fertility  are  celebrated. 
There  were,  however,  appearances  near  the  summit  which  led 
to  a  belief  of  its  former  volcanic  state,  and  the  adjacent  cities 
were  paved  with  the  lava  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  from  it 
by  previous  eruptions.  The  first  eruption  on  record  took  place 
on  the  24th  of  August,  A.  D.  79,  and  was  the  same  which  over- 
whelmed, in  its  terrific  and  ^desolating  progress,  the  towns  of 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  the  Scabise. 

Since  the  dates  mentioned,  the  eruptions  of  iE'.tna  and  Ve- 
suvius have  been  numerous,  and  such  quantities  of  stones,  lava, 
&c.  thrown  from  them,  that  the  coast  in  their  neighborhood 
has,  in  consequence,  been  greatly  altered.  Harbors  have  been 
filled  up,  and  new  promontories,  and  even  mountains,  have  been 
formed. 

The  Lipari  islands  are  supposed  to  owe  their  origin  to  the 
volcanoes  which  they  contain.  Strongyle,  now  Stromboli,  is 
not  known  to  have  existed  as  a  volcano  earlier  than  B.  C,  290. 

Many  volcanoes  have  burst  out  in  modern  times;  many  that 
were  anciently  burning  are  extinguished.  Of  the  latter,  besides 
those  mentioned  in  the  vicinity  of  ^tna  and  Vesuvius,  many 
have  been  discovered  in  almost  every  country.  They  are  found 
in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Britain. 

The  internal  fires,  operating  v»'ith  other  causes,  produce  tre- 
mendous shakings  and  agitations  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes 
change,  in  this  manner,  its  external  appearance.  By  earth- 
quakes, islands  are  sometimes  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea;  land  sinks,  and  waters  rising,  form  lakes;  springs  are 
stopped,  rivers  disappear,  and  sometimes  mountains  fall. 

Strabo  speaks  of  a  piece  of  ground  being  suddenly  raised  up 
nearMethone,  in  Greece,  to  the  height  of  seven  stadia,  which 
is  more  than  2200  feet.  We  are  informed  that  a  volcano  ot 
considerable  elevation,  in  the  island  of  Timor,  in  the  Indian  sea, 
sunk  suddenly  down,  leaving  in  its  place  nothing  but  a  muddy 
marsh. 

The  absence  of  heat,  as  well  as  its  superabundance,  has  pro- 
duced changes  in  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  Norway,  as  we 
are  told,  the  mountains  are  sometimes  cleft  by  frost,  and  the 
valleys  are  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  avalanches  of  stone. 

The  Air  is  also  an  agent  in  producing  changes.  It  pos- 
sesses a  dissolving  power,  which  ultimately  decomposes  the 
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most  solid  substances.  The  rock  cleaves  and  separates  into 
stones,  the  stones  crumble  into  gravel,  or  dissolve  into  sands. 
They  are  carried  by  the  winds  and  the  waters  far  from  their 
original  places,  and  thus  new  soils  are  formed.  Sometimes 
moving  bodies  of  sand  have  changed  the  face  of  countries. 

The  sands  of  the  desert  were  formerly  remote  from  Egypt. 
They  have  now  been  driven  by  the  west  winds  within  its  bound- 
aries, and  have  reduced  much  fertile  country  to  a  desert.  They 
have  accumulated  to  such  a  depth  as  to  bury  villages  and  cities 
beneath  them.  Similar  encroachments  are  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Euphrates. 

Water  is,  hov/ever,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  agents  of 
nature  in  changing  the  face  of  the  globe.  Sometimes  the  waters 
of  a  rapid  river,  an  agitated  lake,  or  even  of  a  subterraneous 
current,  waste,  consume,  or  secretly  undermine  a  mass  of  rocks 
or  of  solid  earth.  The  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  or  chalk, 
which  serve  as  a  support,  are  dissolved  or  swept  away,  an  ex- 
cavation is  formed,  and  the  superincumbent  mass  sinks  down 
by  its  own  weight. 

Currents  of  water  produce  changes  in  the  adjacent  country. 
Rivers  sometimes  change  their  course;  sands  are  carried  down 
by  their  currents,  and  deposited  about  their  mouths,  and  thus 
lands  are  formed,  and  harbors  often  filled  up. 

The  whole  waters  of  the  Po  flowed  south  of  Ferrara,  a 
number  of  miles  from  its  present  channel,  as  late  as  the  12th 
century.  The  coast  around  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  Arno 
has  advanced  greatly  into  the  sea  since  the  period  of  ancient 
history.  In  Egypt,  the  coast  of  the  Delta,  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, extended  in  a  straight  line;  now,  the  depositions  of 
the  Nile  have  formed  an  extensive  semi-circular  projection  into 
the  sea. 

The  motion  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  has  an  effect  to  change 
the  form  of  its  coast.  The  experience  of  more  than  twenty 
centuries  proves  that  the  present  sea,  as  to  its  entire  quantity 
of  water,  is  in  a  state  completely  stationary;  but  temporary  or 
local  causes  may  produce  small  oscillations,  which  cause  on  the 
one  hand  little  subsiding  of  the  sea,  and  consequently  the 
formation  of  new  land;  and  on  the  other,  little  invasions  of 
the  sea  upon  the  earth.  These  changes  mutually  compensate 
each  other,  and  have  little  effect  on  the  form  of  great  conti- 
nents. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  number  of  changes  are 
discernible.  The  port  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  dammed  up. 
The  town  ofDamietta,  whose  walls  were  formerly  washed  by  the 
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sea,  is  now  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  The  lake  Men- 
galah  appears  to  be  formed  either  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile, 
or  an  eruption  of  the  sea.  The  island  of  Tyre  has  been  united 
to  the  continent.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pyramus,  in  Cili- 
cia,  a  deposite  of  sand  has  extended  the  modern  coast  to  six 
miles  beyond  the  ancient.  The  Meander  has  by  little  and  little 
filled  up  the  valley  into  which  it  flows,  and  which  was  formerly 
a  gulf.  The  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  and  Miletus  have  several 
times  changed  the  situation  of  their  towns  by  following  the  sea, 
which  retired  from  their  walls. 

In  the  gulf  of  Venice,  very  remarkable  changes  have  taken 
place.  Some  authors  suppose  that  Lombardy  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  formed  by  the  combined  deposites  of  the  Po 
and  of  the  sea.  The  Po,  in  former  times,  frequently  inun- 
dated whole  provinces.  By  erecting  dykes,  and  frequently  re- 
newing them,  the  bed  of  this  river  has  now  become  elevated 
several  feet  above  the  lands  which  surround  it.  The  grounds 
near  Ravenna  have  sunk,  so  that  the  pavement  of  the  Cathe- 
dral is  only  six  inches  above  the  level  of  high  water;  but  they 
have  also  extended,  so  that  this  town,  which  was  formerly 
situated  in  the  midst  of  marshes  and  canals,  and  was  furnished 
with  an  excellent  port,  is  now  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Aqui- 
leia,  in  like  manner,  stands  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea 
than  formerly. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  land  is  found  which  did  not  exist 
in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  Pontine  Marshes  now 
cover  a  part  of  the  Appian  way. 

Upon  the  coast  of  France,  the  Mediterranean  has  receded. 
Aigues  Mortes  in  Languedoc,  was  formerly  close  to  the  sea, 
but  at  present  is  two  leagues  distant.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
islands  of  Goza  and  Cumano  were  formerly  united  to  Malta. 

The  islands  of  Scilly,  near  England,  were  form.erly  inhabit- 
ed and  carried  on  considerable  commerce  with  the  Phenicians; 
but  they  are  now  little  more  than  barren  rocks. 

The  Atlantic  Oceax  has  made  some  additions  to  the  land 
on  the  coast  of  France.  Several  bays  have  been  filled  up,  and 
the  Adour  has  been  obliged  to  seek  a  new  opening  into  the  sea. 

On  the  coast  of  Holland,  several  great  tides  have  been  the 
periods  of  dreadful  disasters,  and  have  caused  important  chan- 
ges. 

The  Zuyder-Zee  was  anciently  nothing  but  a  lake  of  trifling 
extent,  which  flowed  into  the  sea  by  the  river  of  Ullie,  called 
by  Tacitus,  Flevum,  and  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Rhine 
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About  the  year  1250,  the  sea  made  an  irruption  into  it.  Vast 
tracts  of  land,  which  running  waters  had  undermined,  gave 
way,  and  tlms  the  Zuyder-Zee  was  formed.  The  gulf  of  JJol- 
lart,  between  West  Friesland  and  the  province  of  Groningen, 
was,  in  1300,  a  fertile  canton,  covered  with  delightful  meadows. 
In  14!21,  the  united  force  of  the  sea  and  rivers  destroyed,  near 
Dort,  72  villages,  whose  number  of  inhabitants  was  thought  to 
be  100,000.  Over  their  ruined  habitations,  now  flows  the  lake 
of  Biesbosch. 

On  the  Danish  coast  of  Sleswick,  the  sea  has  both  lost  and 
gained.    The  island  of  Nordstrand  was  swallowed  up  in  1634. 

Other  causes  besides  Fire,  Air  and  Water,  have  in  a  meas- 
ure contributed  to  change  the  face  of  external  nature.  In 
some  instances,  such  apparently  insignilicant  beings  as  the 
coral  polypii  have  filled  up  harbors,  and  rendered  the  naviga- 
tion of  seas  dangerous.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Red  Sea. 

The  industry  of  man,  by  spreading  manure  over  the  fields,  by 
erecting  dykes  along  the  sides  of  rivers,  tends  insensibly  to  ele- 
vate the  soil  of  a  country. 


SKETCHES  OF  SACRED  HISTORY,  CONNECTED 
WITH  GEOGRAPHY. 

VltW  OF  THE  JOURNEYS  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  born  at  Bethlehem.  On  account 
of  Herod's  persecution,  he  was  thence  conveyed  by  his  parents 
to  Egypt.  After  Herod's  death  ne  was  brought  back  to  Naza- 
reth, and  dwelt  with  his  parents  until  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry.  The  only  journey  recorded  is  his  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
at  the  passover  with  his  parents,  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

A.  D.  28.   Ix  THE  FIRST  YEAR   OF   HIS  MINISTRY  JcSUS  WCUt 

from  JS^azarelh  to  the  Hivcr  Jordan,  where  he  was  baptized  by 
John.  Thence  to  the  Desert  of  Judea,  where  he  fasted  forty 
days,  and  then  to  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  or  Belliabara^  where 
John  was. 

From  this  place  he  went  to  Cana,  where  he  wrought  his  first 
miracle,  to  Capernaum,  Jerusalem,  and  the  country  ol  Judea 
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Sychar,  and  Ccina,  and  back  to  Jerusalem.  To  avoid  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews,  he  went  to  Galilee,  and  remained  some  time* 
and  after  visiting  Jerusalem  at  the  feast,  returned,  and  com 
menced  his  public  ministry  in  Galilee.  He  then  travelled 
through  JYazareth,  Capernaum,  and  other  parts  of  Galilee  to 
.Yat?i,  the  Lake  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  he  stilled  the  storm, 
the  country  of  Gadara,  Capernaum,  and  through  Galilee,  where 
he  sent  out  the  twelve  Apostles.  During  their  absence,  he 
journeyed  from  Capernaum,  through  Beilisaida,  to  Samaria, 
Bethamj  near  Jerusalem,  to  Jerusalem,  Betliabara,  and  again  to 
Bethany,  where  he  restored  Lazarus  to  life,  A.  D.  29.  Thence 
he  went  near  Ephraim,  back  to  Capernaum,  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
the  interior  of  Galilee,  and  JS\izareth  ,  where  the  apostles  returned 
to  him. 

A.  D.  29.  In  the  second  year  of  his  mixistry,  Jesus  went 
with  the  twelve  to  a  desert  place  near  Bethsaida,  east  of  Jor- 
dan,  where  he  fed  the  5000  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes. 
Thence  he  went  through  the  land  of  Gennesaretli  to  Capernaum, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  through  Decapolis, 
along  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  neighborhood  of  Magdala  and 
Dalmanufha  to  Bethsaida  in  Galilee,  and  Ccssarea  Philippi. 
After  being  transfigured  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  he  re- 
turned privately  to  Capernaum. 


R.  Road  from  Bethany;  B.  Pool  of  Bethsaida;  H.  Palace 
of  Herod  in  Bezetha;  P.  Pretorium,  or  residence  of  Pilate; 
A.  House  of  Annas  inJlcra;  C.  House  of  Caiaphas;  S.  Pool  of 
Siloam. 
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A.  D.  29.  At  the  close  of  his  ministry,  Jesus  knowing 
that  the  period  of  his  sufferings  was  at  hand,  directed  his  course 
to  Jerusalem,  first  entering  Samaria,  where  he  was  not  permitted 
to  remain.  Then  crossing  the  Jordan,  he  went  through  Percea^ 
and  repassing  at  Jericho,  went  through  Bethany  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  (Sunday,)  and" 
was  received  by  a  multitude,  who  spread  their  garments  in  the 
road.  It  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  which  Bethany  was 
situated,  and  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, that  our  Saviour  wept  over  it,  and  here  he  foretold  its  ruin 
to  his  disciples.  Jesus  remained  in  Jerusalem,  teaching  ia  the 
temple,  and  at  Bethany,  until  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  (Thurs- 
day) when  he  celebrated  the  Passover  with  his  disciples  in 
Jerusalem.  In  the  evening,  he  went  with  his  disciples  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  When  they  came  to  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  he  retired  into  a  solitary  spot,  and  "  being  in  an  agony, 
he  prayed  more  earnestly;  and  his  sweat  was  as  it  v.ere  great 
drops  of  blood,  falling  down  to  the  ground." 

"  Immediately  after,  he  v/as  seized  by  the  Jews  and  led  away 
bound  to  the  house  of  Annas,  A.  and  thence  to  the  Palace  of 
Caiphas,  C.  where  he  was  arraigned  and  examined  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  In  the 'morning  of  the  sixth  day,  (Friday,)  he  was 
led  away  bound  to  the  Judgment  Hall  or  pretorium  of  Pilate, 
P.  and  thence  was  sent  by  Pilate  to  the  Palace  of  Herod,  H.  ' 
He  was  then  brought  back  to  the  Judgment  Hall,  P.  and  con- 
demned; and  in  the  afternoon  v>"a3  led  av/ay  to  Mount  Calvary, 
where  he  was  crucified." 

In  the  evening  he  was  buried  in  a  tomb  near  the  place  of 
crucifixion.  On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  (Sun- 
day,) he  arose  from  the  tomb  and  appeared  to  his  disciples  near 
it.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  appeared  to  Peter,  to  two  disci- 
ples on  their  way  to  Enimaus,  and  to  the  apostles  assembled  in 
Jerusalem.  Aftervrards  he  appeared  to  the  apostles  near  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  to  500  of  his  follov/ers  on  a  mountain  near  it, 
and  again  to  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem.  He 'then  led  them  out 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  "  and  it  came  to  pass  that  while  he  was 
blessing  them,  he  was  parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into 
heaven." 

Questions. — For  what  is  Bethleljein  highly  distingnishedT  In  what  direction 
Is  Bethlehem  from  Egypt  1  Wheie  did  our  Saviour  reside  after  his  return  from 
Egypt?  In  what  direction  is  Jerusalem  from  Nazarethl  Jordan  from  Naza- 
reth? Where  was  Cana  and  how  distinguished]  Describe  tlie  places  passed 
through,  and  the  dii-ection  of  the  journey  from  Capernaum  to  Jerusalem,  Caper- 
naum to  j\ain,  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  Gadara,  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany,  by 
Ephraim  to  Capernaum,  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Magdala  and  Caesarea. 
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Describe  the  last  journey  of  Jesus  from  Capernaum  throjigh  Peraea  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Describe  his  daily  walk  from  Bethany  to  tiie  tempie.  following  the  road 
— (See  the  Plan  of  Jerusalem.)  Where  was  Gethsemanel  Describe  liie  places 
to  which  he  was  carried  before  his  crucifixion.  Where  was  Calvary'?  Where 
was  the  last  appearance  of  Jesus. 

VIEW  OF  TIIE  TRAVELS  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  FROM  HIS  CON- 
VERSIOX  TO  HIS  DEATH. 

The  countries  through  which  St.  Paul  journeyed,  comprised 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Greece. 

A.  D.  36.  His  conversion  took  place  on  his  journey  from 
Jerusalem  to  Damascus.  '  From  A.  I).  37,  to  A.  D.  40,  he  pro- 
bably resided  in  Arabia  and  Damascus.  40 — Thence  he  went 
to  Jerusalem  and  Ccesarea  and  sailed  to  Tarsus,  thence  proba- 
bly through  Cilicia  and  Syria.  43 — To  Anlioch.  44 — To  Je- 
rusalem  and  back  to  Jlntioch. 

A.  D.  45.  First  apostolic  journey — From  Antiock  to  Se- 
leucia,  and  by  sea  to  Sahnnis  in  Cijprus.  Thence  to  Paphos, 
Perga,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe ;  and 
back  again  through  Lystra,  Iconium,  Anlioch  and  Perga  to  At' 
talia,  whence  he  sailed  for  Anlioch,  in  Syria,  and  resided  there 
a  considerable  time. 

A.  D.  49.  Second  apostolic  journey — From  Anlioch 
though  Phoenicia  and  Samaria  to  Jerusalem,  and  back  to  An- 
lioch. 50 — After  a  short  residence  at  Anlioch,  thence  thiough 
Syria,  Cilicia,  Derbe  and  Lystra;  throughout  Phrygia.  pro- 
bably to  Hierapolis,  Laodicea,  and  Colossoe;  through  Galatia, 
and  (being  forbidden  to  preach  there,)  to  Mysia  and  Troas. 
Thence  he  sailed  to  Samothrace,  and  went  through  JVeapolis, 
Philippi,  Amphipolis,  Thes^^alonica ,  Apollonia,  and  Bercca  to 
Athens.  51 — To  Corinth,  where  he  resided  a  year  and  a  half. 
Thence  to  Cenchrea,  and  embarking  for  Syria,  touchf^d  at 
Ephesus,  and  landed  at  Ccesarea;  thence  to  Jerusalem,  and 
Antioch. 

A.  D.  53.  Third  apostolic  journey — From  Anlioch 
through  Galaiia  and  Phrygia  to  Ephesus,  where  he  resided  three 
years.  56 — Thence  by  Troas  to  Macedonia.  51 — Through 
Greece  to  Connth,  and  returned  through  JMaced&iHa  Philippic 
Troas  and  Assos.  Thence  sailing  by  Mitylene,  Chios  and 
Samos,  he  touched  at  Trogyllimn,  Miletus,  Cos,  Rhcdes,  Pa- 
tara.  Tyre,  and  Ptolemais,  landed  at  Ccesarea,  and  vent  to 
Jerusalem,  A.  D.  58.  At  Jerusalem  he  was  made  prist ')ncr, 
carried  through  Anlipairis  to  Ccesarea,  and  detained  the^c  in 
bonds. 
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A.  D.  60.  Journey  to  Rome — He  was  embarked  a  prisoner 
for  Rome,  touched  at  Sidon,  sailed  north  of  Cyprus  and  touched 
at  Mijra;  thence  to  Cnidus  and  Salmone  to  Fair  Havens 
The  ship  was  driven  by  Clauda  and  wrecked  on  Melila,  where 
he  resided  three  months.  61 — Thence  by  sea  to  Syracuse, 
Rhegium  and  Puteoli,  and  by  land  to  ^ppii  Forum,  and  the 
Three  Taverns  and  to  Rome.  This  concludes  Luke's  account 
in  the  Acts. 

The  remaining  history  is  uncertain.  It  is  supposed  that  Paul 
was  liberated  in  A.  D.  63,  and  went  to  Crete,  Colossce,  Ephesiis, 
and  Pliilippi,  and  other  parts  of  ^lacedonia.  wintering  at  JVi- 
copolis.  64 — Back  to  Ep/iesw.s,  stopping  at  Troas.  Thence  to 
Miletus  and  Corinth  and  to  Rome,  where  he  is  believed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom. 

Questions. — What  were  the  places  passed  through  bv  St.  Paul,  and  the 
funeral  course  of  his  journeys  to  each,  previous  to  his  first  Apostolic  journey'? 
Describe  his  first  Apostolic  journey  in  tlie  saine  manner. — In  what  countries 
was  it"?  Describe  his  second  Apostolic  journey.  In  what  country  did  he  travel 
chiefly,  during  his  third  apostolic  journey,  and'  what  was  Lis  course?  Describe 
liis  journey  and  voyage  to  Rome. 


A  METHOD  OF  MAKING  MAPS, 

By  which  the  Pupil  may  unite  the  studies  of  Geography, 
Chronology,  and  History. 

DIRECTIONS   TO   THE  PUPIL. 

Having  now  studied  the  maps  and  chronology,  make  out  foi 
yourself  a  map,  corresponding  to  the  date  of  each  of  the 
epochas  of  the  chronology.  As  so  very  little  is  known  of 
the  first  epocha,  it  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  second. 
There  will  then  be,  for  the  time  before  Christ,  five  maps;  the 
first  to  be  dated  at  the  close  of  the  second  epocha,  the  second 
at  the  close  of  the  third,  and  so  on.  For  the  five  maps,  take 
five  sheets  of  paper  of  equal  size.  As  the  natural  geography 
is  the  same  in  each  period  of  time,  of  course  all  the  maps  will 
be  alike  as  to  continents,  seas,  rivers,  Sec.  and  having  made  one 
the  others  can  be  traced  with  a  pencil  wliile  lying  over  it  In 
making  these  maps,  you  cannot  fail  of  fixing  the  natural  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  the  globe  firmly  in  your  memory.  When 
you  have  proceeded  thus  far,  begin  with  the  map  which  you  date 
at  the  close  of  the  second  epocha,  and  make  out,  as  correC'y 
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as  you  can,  the  historical  geography  of  that  period;  then  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  with  the  one  dated  at  the  close  of  the 
third  epocha,  and  so  with  the  rest. 

Do  not  set  down  the  names  of  cities  which  did  not  exist  at 
the  date  of  the  map  you  are  filling  up,  or  any  names  of  countries, 
rivers,  or  mountains,  which  were  unknown  at  that  time.  To 
find  out  what  were  known,  and  what  were  unknown,  consult 
your  table  of  Chronology,  and  the  list  of  ancient  names  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  When  found,  your  ancient  maps  will  show 
you  where  they  are  to  be  placed  upon  your  own. 

In  going  from  your  first  to  your  fifth  map,  you  will  generally 
set  down  on  each  what  the  former  contained,  and  have  much 
to  add;  but  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  countries  will  usually 
be  needed,  and  sometimes  it  will  be  proper  to  drop  the  names 
of  cities;  as  none  should  be  retained  in  a  map  dated  after  its 
destruction.  Having  made  your  maps  as  perfect  as  you  can 
from  the  study  of  this  book,  lay  them  carefully  by  in  a  port- 
folio, till  you  commence  the  study  of  history.  When  you  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  first  and  second  epocha,  add  to  your 
first  drawing  such  particulars  of  your  knowledge  as  admit  of 
being  marked  upon  a  map;  when  you  have  studied  the  history 
of  the  third  epocha,  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  with  your 
second,  and  so  of  all  the  others. 

On  each,  you  can  set  down  among  other  things,  the  routes 
of  celebrated  persons,  who  have  led  armies,  founded  colonies, 
or  performed  other  remarkable  expeditions  during  the  epocha  of 
he  map. 

If  you  find  your  maps  of  the  first  epochas  barren  of  historical 
information,  this  will  show  you  the  scantiness  of  authentic  mate- 
rials for  history  during  the  early  ages ;  and  the  gradual  filling  up 
your  maps,  with  names  of  cities,  boundaries  of  countries,  &c. 
will  make  you  sensible  of  the  gradual  advancement  of  mankind 
towards  their  present  state. 

If  the  boundary  of  a  country,  or  any  other  circumstance,  is 
doubtful,  let  it  not  be  marked  with  ink  or  paint,  but  with  a  pen- 
cil. This  stands  upon  your  map  to  be  settled  by  future  reading, 
and  whenever  you  shall  have  satisfied  yourself  concerning  the 
fact  then  mark  it  with  something  permanent;  but  if  it  is  a  dis- 
p  itr.d  or  uncertain  point,  let  it  always  remain  marked  with  a 
pi^r>cil.  Many  people  in  their  impatience  to  get  rid  of  uncertain- 
ty, embrace  error.  Indeed,  to  suppose  things  fixed  and  settled, 
w.iich  in  their  nature  can  never  be  made  so,  is  itself  an  error, 
arid  becomes  the  source  of  many  others. 
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You  may  make  these  maps  a  means  of  improvement  to  you, 
not  only  during  your  school  days,  but  as  long  as  you  live. — 
Whenever  at  any  time,  you  shall  by  reading  or  other  means, 
have  increased  your  knowledge  of  historical  geography,  add  to 
your  map.  This  will  be  an  easy  method  of  calling  to  recollec- 
tion what  you  have  before  learned,  of  fixing  in  your  memory 
the  facts  just  acquired,  and  what  is  very  important,  of  keep- 
ing the  whole  arranged  in  systematic  order. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  ANCIENT  NAMES, 

ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  EPOCHAS   IN  WHICH  THE 
PLACES  BECAME   KNOWN   TO   THE  ANCIENTS. 

Rules  for  Pronouncing  the  Vowels  of  Latin  and  Greek  Proper  Namet. 

Every  vowel  with  tlie  accent  on  it  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  is  pronounced  aa 
in  English,  with  its  long  open  sound,  as  Pho'cis.  Every  accented  vowel  not 
ending  a  syllable,  but  followed  by  a  consonant,  has  the  short  sound.  Thus  Col- 
cliis  has  the  short  sound,  as  in  collar.  Every  unaccented  /,  ending  a  syllable 
not  final,  has  the  sound  of  e,  as  in  Hernici,  pronounced  Herneci,  tlie  second  syl- 
lable of  Boii,^  as  if  Boei. 

The  dipthongs  CB  and  cc  as  long  e,  CEta  pronounced  Eta. 

E  final  always  forms  a  distinct  syllable. 

A  ending  an  unaccented  syllable  has  a  sound  bordering  on  the  a  in  father. 
Consonants. 

C  and  G  are  hard  before  a,  o,  and  u,  and  soft  before  e,  t,  and  y.  T,  C,  ar«J 
S,  in  proper  names,  ending  in  tia,  sia,  cion,  cyon,  sion,  preceded  by  the  accent, 
change  the  T,  C,  S,  into  sh,  as  Sicyon  and  Phociou,  pronounced  as  if  Sisheon 
aiid  Phosheon,  and  Galatia,  Galashea. 

T,  S,  and  C,  before  ia,  ie,  ii,  to,  t"u,  and  eu,  preceded  by  the  accent,  in  Latm 
words,  change  into  sh,  and  zh,  as  Accius,  Helvetii,  pronounced  Aksheus,  He)- 
veshei. 

Ch  before  a  vowel  is  pronounced  like  k,  but  when  these  letters  come  before  a 
mute  consonant  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  in  Chthonia,  they  are  mule. 

In  Latin,  c  before  n  and  t,  and  g  Ijefore  n,  are  mute.  When  3In,  and  Tm, 
commence  words,  the  first  consonant  is  mute.  Ph  followed  by  a  consonant  is 
mute,  as  Phlhiotis,  pronounced  Thiotis.  A"  commencing  words  has  the  sound  of 
K,  as  in  Xanthus.  In  Hebrew  proper  names,  G  is  hard,  before  e  and  i,  au  iu 
Gera,  Gilgal. 

COUNTRIES. 

Chaldpe'a  Susia'ira 

1st  Epocha,  Col'chis  Syr'ia 

from  2348  to  1921.  E'gvpt  2d  Epocha, 

Araljiu  Ethu/pia  from  1921  to  1491 

A'ria  Maco'nia  Arca'dia 

A'sia  Mi'nor  Me'dia  Ai-'golis 

Asfsyr'ia  Mesopota'raia  At'tica  , 

liabylo'nia  Per'sia  Boeo'tia 

Bacti'iu'aa  Sic'yon  Ca'naan 
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Cappado'cia 

Cilic'ia 

Coriii'lliia 

Epi'ius 

Gne'cia 

Illyr'irium 

Laro'iiia 

Lyc'i'a 

Lyd'ia 

Mys'ia 

Plicjpnic''ia 

Thes5=a'lia 

Thra'cia 

Troas 

3d  Epocha, 
from  1491  to  980. 
^o'lia 
Asli'er 
Bea'jamin 
Ca'ria 
Dan 

Do^'ris  of  Peloponne'sus 

and  A.  Minor 
E'lia  of  P.  and  A.  M. 
E'pliraim 
Gad 

lo'nia  of  P.  and  A.  M- 

Is'sacliar 

Italy 

Ju'dali 

Lo'cris 

Lyb'ia 

Magnesia 

Manas  seh 

Meg'aris 

Messe'n  ia 

Myce'ne 

Naph'tliali 

Poeo'nia 

Palesti'na 

Papidago'nia 

Pelas'gia 

Perihae'bia 

Plio'cis 

Phryg'ia 

Reuljen 

Sim'eon 

Zeb'ulon 

4ih  Epocha, 
from  9S0  to  753. 
Cyrena'ica 

1st  Epocha, 
from  2C48  to  1921. 
Ai^gos 
Bab'yion 
Ga'za 

Jeljus  or  Jeru'salem 
Mem'pSiis 


Carma'nia 

Etru'ria 

Gedro'sia 

In'dia  wtlhin  the  Ganges 

La'tiuni 

Macedo'nia 

5tli  Epocha, 
from  753  to  356. 
Allxi'nia 
Africa  Pro'pria 
Apu'lia 
Acarna'nia 
Bar'ca 
Bo'ii 
Bcjeo'tia 
Bytliin'ia 
Campa'nia 
Cili'cia 
Cur'es 
Da'cia 
Edon'ica 
Ethio'pia 
Faie'rii 
Gal'lia 
Hycra'nia 
Ibe'i  ia 
lii'subres 
La'tium 
Lingo'nes 
Luca'nia 
Lyb'ia 
Lyc'ia 
Maes'ia 
Mys'ia 

Nu'bia  and  Abyssin'ia 

Pamplivl'ia 

Pliryg'ia 

Pice'nura 

Pie'ria 

Sabi'ni 

Sa'cae 

Sam'nium 

Scytii'ia 

Sogdia'na 

Thespro'tia 

Um'bria 

Vol'sci 

6tb  Epocha, 
from  356  to  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

Acha^ia 

CITIES. 

Nin'eveh 
Sic'von 

The'hae  of  Egypt 
Zi'don 

2d  Epocha. 
Athe'nae  n>  n 


Adiabe'ne 

An)ion 

Aquita'nia 

Bel'gica 

Bae'tica 

Britan'nia 

Brut'tiuin 

Caledo'nia 

Coelo-Syr'ia 

Chalcid'ice  of  Syria 

Chao'nia 

Charace'ne 

Commage'ne 

Darda'nia 

Elyma'is 

Ema'thia 

Euga'nei 

Gala'tia 

Galila?'a 

Gaetu'lia 

Git'ead 

Hiber'nia 

Ilispa'nia 

Hyrca'nia 

Idumai'a 

In'dia 

In'dia  beyond  the  Ganges 

Isau'ria 

Judee'a 

Ligu'ria 

Lusita'nia 

Lugdunen'sia 

Magiie'sia 

Mauri  ta'nia 

Meg'aris 

Mce'sia 

Molos'eis 

Nor'icum 

Narbonen'sis 

Ni'.mid'ia 

Per'gainus 

Philis'tia 

Phthio'tia 

Pie'ria 

Pisid'ia 

Pon'tus  - 

Sama'ria 

Seri'ca 

Si'noe 

Syi-'ia  Pro'pria 
Tarraconen'sis 

Co'rinth 

Heriop'olis  of  Egypt 

Latop'olis 

Spar'ta 

The'ljiea  of  Boeotia 

Tro'ja 

Ty-rua 
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Oil  s^pucm** 

J  1  ir:  AC  II w 

Tan'a^rsi 

Allm 

Teg-<i''a 

l^lier'iiia 

Tlie'lKB  of  Thessa'Iia 

'J'lierniop'yiae 
Tra'clus 

A  iillio'/lrtn 

^^licitiiitci  sm 

A  vfi*'  \  \t \n 

*M.a  X^WKHX 

Ze'lia 

6tli  £pochci 

As'ine 

Antio'cliia 

^\  111^'  cloc 

A.C  1 1  iiin 

A'bytlos 

Cfir'tliu^o 

Anc  v'i*a 

Alos 

Ro  ina 

A  Icxaii'iJria 

V/JIctl  Ci9 

ouiitfi  na 

Adriimc  Luni 

Cv  phiis 
Cylu  riis 

S  y  ni  c  u  s'iB 

A.|)a  inc  a 

Aiiiljra  (Ma 

Ool  opiion 

.nijijiMj  iii«i  ^1  xijui  iu 

A.  Ill  pi  1 1  p^olis 

Carys'tus 

A  t*f*npt*>  iQ 

A.s'cu  \\}  IXI 

Cylle'ne 

A§^rig^cn  tucQ 

Arcthu'sa 

A  l)(ic  1  a 

A  ri  in^i  III!  m 

XyKjyiyJ  lid 

A  1I)U  na 

VK  ri  1  n  f  1 1  r  <  i  n  m 
±ji  tiiiuii  ciaiii 

Tin mn <  r^iiQ 

A  rt)G  la 

K 1  nn  f»  (o 

XJ  1 1^1  ilxj  11^ 

£j  p  1  (It  Lu' r  lis 

MSim  tTBUo 

Artsinis  luiu 

Caii'iicBa 

^3yzant  iiiin 

Cvrcs^cliata 

Caiiii'si  uii\ 

ciiiiri 
wl  11  S  lUIll 

E'lis*^'"* 

CyRp'ua 

DcniG  trins 

J-/  \  1  1  «tL>ll  1 1.(111 

UIVJ  i  lift 

Ecles'sa 

Ilc'ljron 

dazoiiic'DC 

Em'esa 

Hcrini'onc 

Cyi-'ne  ^ 

G"  o  1*^(1 1  u  ru 

He'los 

X^Ul'IS  cus 

Cricl'ai'a 

E  c\)fX  t  a'na 

G  Gna'l)un,i 

1ttii/mp  nf  T'}'iP55a]J:^ 

£jpli^(isus 

Jcr^'  cho 

Eleu'sis 

Is'sedon  of  Scylliln 
Is  sG'Inn  oT  ca 

Lti  •  Iiish 

Heiacte'a 

1^1(1  dus 

H  i  111 'era 

^Idodii'iium 

Nil  nifiii'lia 

Lamp'sacua 

rT ')  r  '1 1  ilf^ti 

iTl  1  1^  f  HQ 

iri  IJ»  lULii*  IILIIII 

Mvc'ale 

Pcililjoth'rae 

M  ciiiti  nc's 

i  Ig'ius 

pGrs€*p'(ilis 

Oro'piis 
Olyin'pia 

PlacGii'tia 

Melibw'a 

Pel'la 

( irclioni'enus  of  Boeo'tia 

Pasai'^'^adsB 

Pyd'na 

CVpus 

Pcll/tf  iuiD 

P  rPB  llGs't  G 

Pii'ri  mil 

C^rclioin'cnus  oF  Arcadia 

X*liocn(?'a 

SgIu'c  la 

Platie'a 

PlulPp'a 

Scy  lliupo'lis 
Ta  I'^raco 

'^llllll 

Sar'iTis 

Fleu'ron 

Silu/pe 

Tliyati  ra 

Phe'ra 

Si/sa 

Tolo'sa 

Srs'tos 

Syb'aris 

Vologe'sia 

T»ies'p'» 

Tegit-'a 

Venila'niium 

'Vh'xs'he 

Taren'lum 

Vien'iia 

Thym'bra 

Telinis'sus 

Za'iiia 

ANCIENT  NAMES. 


1st  Epocha. 
Choas'jM's 
E'lpliia'tes 
GyiiMes 
Iii'diis 

Iii'ncliiis  of  Ar'golia 
Jor'dHii 

Ke'dron 

Mv  gallon  us 

Nile 

Pliys'cus 

Ti'gris 

Til'aiia 

2d  Epocha. 
Alphe'iis 

Cepliis'sus  of  Boeo'tia 

Eiiro'tas 

llis'siis 

Ly'cus 

Oron'tes 

Pene'us  of  E'lis 

3d  Epocha. 
Ado'nis 
Ach'eron 

Pha'sis 

1st  Epocha. 

Ai-'arat 

2d  Epocha. 

Horeb 
Olvm'pus 

Si'iuii 

oJ  Epocha. 
Car'inel 
Gil'ead 

3d  Epocha. 

Cre'ta 
Cos 

Cephalle'nia 

Corcy'ra 

Calyd'na 

Ca'jiiis 

Car'pathus 

Egi'na 

llli'aca 

Leiii'nos 

NisyVus 

Rho'des 

Sal'atiiis 

Sic'ily 

Ten'edos 


RIVERS. 
Pami'siis 

Pcni/us  of  Thessaly 

Si'inois 

Scamai/der 

S  perch  i'us 

Styx 

4th  Epocha. 

Pacto'his 

5th  Epocha. 
A  rax'es 
Apid'anus 
^so'pus 
A'nio 
Ai-'iiiis 
Boivs'thenes 
Cai  ciis 
Danubi'us 
Eiid'amis 
Eiii'peus 
Ha'lys 
Hie'm'.is 

Hyp'aiiis  of  Scyth'ia 

Hyp'aiiis  of  Sarma'tia 

He'bius 

Ly'cus 

Rleaii'der 

Nes'tiis 

Onoch'oniis 

MOUNTAINS. 
Hoi-'mou 
I'.la 
Ne'l^ 
Pis'gah 

5th  Epocha. 

A'tlios 

Litha^'ron 

Ilyiiiet'tus 

Myc'ale 

O'tliiys 

CE'ta 

ISLANDS. 
Zacyii'thus 

5ih  Epocha. 

Chi'os 

CytheVa 

Cyr-'iuis 

Cyth'iius 

Cy'prus 

De'los 

Im'bros 

Leslies 

Liii'iiue 

CEmis'sae 

Nax'os 

Platae'a 

Proconne'sus 


Pantlc'apes 

Pyi-'anuis 

Rii'bicon 

Slry'inon 

Taii'ais 

Ty'ras 

Tliermo'don 

T/bris 

6th  Epocha. 

Ao'ris 

Aliac'mon 

Ax'ius 

iE'gos  Pot'ames 

Du'riiis 

Hydas'pes 

Hyph'asis 

Hydiau'tes 

Her'imis 

Join'anes 

I'ris 

Jaxar'fes 

Metau'rus 

Ox'iis 

Pa'diis 

Pacto'Kis 

Rliyn'dachus 

Rhod'aniis 

Tre'bia 

Pe'lioii  ' 

Pin'diis 

Paniao'sus 

Paug;e'iis 

Tay'getus 

Tino'lus 

6th  Epocha 

Alpes 

Apenni'nus 
Pyrenuie'i 

Pa'ros 

Re'nea 

Sa'inos 

Sardin'ia 

Siph'nos 

Sainothra'cia 

Sci'athiis 

Seii'phos 

Te'os 

Tha'so3 

Tlie'ra 

6th  Epocha. 

Albion 

Caledo'nia 

Hibe/nia 
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PROBLEMS  ON  THE  GLOBES  AND  MAPS, 

WITH  RULES  FOR  THE 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  MAPS: 

PREPARED  BY  W.  C.  WOODBRIDGE, 

To  accompany  the  "  Rudiments  of  Geography,'^  and  Elementz 
of  Universal  Geography. 


PROBLEMS  ON  THE  MAPS. 

A  Globe  is  a  round  body,  having  every  part  of  its  surface 
equally  distant  from  a  point,  called  the  centre. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  artificial  globes;  the  Celestial  and  the 
Teii'eslvial. 

The  Celestial  Globe  has  on  its  surface  a  representation  of  all 
the  visible  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  the  images  or  figures  of 
all  the  various  constellations  in  which  these  stars  are  arranged. 

The  Terrestrial  Globe  exhibits  a  delineation  of  all  the  parts 
©f  sea  and  land,  in  their  proper  situations  and  distances,  just 
as  they  are  in  nature. 

Each  Globe  con:5ist3  of  the  following  parts,  viz- 

1.  The  Two  Poles,  or  the  ends  of  the  axis  on  n  liich  the  globe  turns,  represent 
the  poles  of  the  world.  Tlie  upper  is  tlie  North  Pole,  and  the  lower  the  South 
Pole. 

2.  The  Brass  Meridian,  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  each  quarter  into 
ninety  degrees.    Tliis  circle  surrounds  the  globe  and  is  joined  to  it  at  the  poles. 

3.  The  IVooden  Horizon  which  surrounds  the  globe.  The  upper  pari  rep- 
resents the  true  horizon,  and  has  several  circles  drawn  upon  it.  The  inner  one 
contains  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  through  which  tlie  sun,  or  earth,  revolves 
in  a  vear ;  these  are  subdivided  into  degrees;  the  next  circles  exhibit  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  divided  into  degrees,  and  the  days  of  the  month  to  uhich  they  cor- 
respond. 

4.  The  Hour  Circle  divided  into  twice  twelve  hours,  fitted  to  the  brass  meri- 
dian, round  the  north  pole.  The  twelfth  hour  at  noon,  is  upon  the  upper  part  of 
it,  at  the  [Meridian,  and  the  twelfth  hour  at  night  is  upon  the  lower  part,  towards 
the  horizon. 

5.  The  Quadrant  of  Altitude,  \\W\c\\  is  a  thin  slip  nf  brass,  divided  into  ninety 
degrees,  of  the  same  size  with  those  out  lie  equinoctial  line.  It  may  be  screwed  on 
occasionally  to  tlie  top  of  the  brass  meridian,  to  measure  the  distances  of  places. 

6.  The  Mariner''s  Compass,  usually  fixed  under  the  globe.  This  is  a  box 
containing  a  magnetic  needle,  and  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass. 


♦These  articles  are  published  in  connection  with  the  Ancient  Geography,  to 
accommodate  the  purchasers  of  the  Rudiments  of  Geography.  The  problems 
were  taken  chiefly  from  Guy. 
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CIRCLES  ON  THE  GLOBES. 

On  the  .curface  of  the  glolie  are  drawn  ten  circles;  six  of  which  are  called  Ine 
Great  Circles,  and  four  the  £.ess  Circles. 

The  great  circles  divide  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts.  They  are  the  Equator 
or  E(|uin;jctial,  tlie  Hoiizon,  the  Meridians,  the  Ecliptic,  and  the  two  Colures. 

The  less  circles  divide  the  globe  into  unequal  parts.  They  are  the  two  Tropics 
and  the  two  Polar  Circles. 

1.  The  Equator  separates  the  globe  into  the  northern  and  southern  hemis- 
pheres. It  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  eigliry  degrees  each  way,  from  the 
first  or  chief  meridian;  or  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees,  if  reckoned  quite 
round  tha  globe. 

2.  The  Horizon  is  either  sensible  or  rational.  The  sensible  horizon  is  that 
circle  we  see  in  a  clear  day,  where  the  tiky  ami  water  or  earth  seem  to  meet:  so 
that  each  place  has  its  own  sensible  horizon.  Tiiat  called  the  rational  horizon 
encompasses  the  globe  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  is  represented  by  tlie  wooden 
frame  before  mentiDnevl. 

The  Cardinal  Points  are  the  four  principal  points  of  the  horizon;  north,  south, 
east,  an  1  west. 

The  Zenith  is  the  uppermost  (>ole  of  the^  horizon,  an  imaginary  point  in  the 
heavens,  directly  over  our  hend  On  the  artificial  globe,  it  is  the  most  elevated 
point  on  its  surface  in  whicii  tiie  eye  of  the  spectator  can  be  placed. 

The  Nadir  is  the  I  nver  pole  of  the  horizon  ;  that  is,  an  imaginary  point  direct- 
ly under  the  feet,  and  con-seijiienlly  diameiricully  opposite  to  the  zenith. 

3.  The  Meridians  are  those  circles  that  pass  from  pole  to  pole,  and  divide  the 
globe  into  the  eastern  and  wesiern  hemisplieres.  Thev  are  so  called,  because, 
when  the  sun  coaies  to  tiie  south  part  of  eiilier  of  these  circles,  it  is  ihen  mid-day, 
or  meridics,  to  all  pluce.s  lyi.-.g  under  the  line.  Tlip  «iin  nt  tlmt  tJmp  li;is  irsgreat- 
est  altitude  fur  that  day,  which  istheref)re  called  its  meridian  altitude. 

There  are  commonly  marked  on  the  globes  twenty  four  meridians,  one  through 
every  fifteen  degrees,  corresponding  to  the  twenty  four  hours  of  the  dayandnighL 
But  ever\  place,  though  ever  so  little  to  the  east  or  west,  has  its  own  meridian. 

The  lirst  meridian  on  our  ma|)s  is  usually  drawn  through  London,  or  more  pro- 
perly (ireeii \v ic.h,  Ijut  often  through  Washington. 

4.  The  Ecliptic  or  Zodiac  l  epresents  that  path  in  the  heavens  which  the  sun 
seems  to  describe  by  the  earth's  annually  revolving  round  it.  It  is  divided  into 
twel\e  eqjul  parts,  called  signs,  and  each  sign  contains  thirty  degrees;  corres- 
ponding to  the  twel\e  montiis  of  the  year,  and  ihe  days  of  the  month. 

It  is  chilled  the  ecliptic,  be&iuse  the  eclipses  must  necessarily  happen  in  this 
line,  where  tiie  sun  always  is. 

The  n.unes  and  characters  of  the  twelve  signs  loith  the  time  of  the  sun'a  cn- 
trance  into  them,  are  as  follows; 

1.  Aries,  Y  or  the  R.am;  March  20th. 

2.  Taurus,  y  the  Ball  ;  April  2Ulh. 

3.  Gemini,  EE  the  Twins;  May  2lst. 

4.  Cancer,  25  the  Crab  ;  June  21st. 

5.  Leo,  ^  the  Lion  ,  July  23d. 

6.  Virgo,  Tlj^  the  Virgin;  August  23d. 

7.  Libra.  £<=  the  Balance  ;  September  23d. 

8.  Scjrpio,  TT|  the  Scorpion  ;  October  23d. 

9.  Saggittarius,  f  the  Archer;  November  22d. 
JO.  Capricornus,  the  Goat;  December  22d. 

11.  Aquarius,  5s;y  the  Waterman  ;  January  20th. 

12.  Pisces,  X  the  Fishes;  February  19th. 

The  first  six  are  called  the  northern  signs,  as  they  lie  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, and  the  last  six  are  the  southern  signs. 

Note. — By  this  division  of  the  ecliptic  we  can  more  readily  point  outthesuu'a 
place  iu  the  heavens,  for  any  given  time,  by  saying,  "  It  is  in  such  a  degree  ol 
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Buch  a  sign."  TIip  eaitli,  in  porfjrming  its  annual  revolution  round  tlie  sun,  ad- 
vances thirty  degrees  every  inonlli  in  each  of  liiese  signs,  which  causes  the  sun 
apparently  to  do  ihe  same  in  the  opposite  one;  thus,  wlie.i  the  earth  is  in  Libra 
the  sun  appears  to  be  in  Aries,  which  is  the  opposite  sign;  when  in  Scorjjio,  we 
Bee  the  bun  in  Taurus;  and  so  on  through  the  rest. 

5  and  6.  The  two  Colurcs  are  two  meridians,  which  pass  througli  the' poles  of 
the  woi  Id;  one  of  them  ihrougli  tiie  equinoctial  points  Aries  and  Libra,  and  there 
fore  called  the  equinoctial  Colure:  tlie  other  tiiroiigli  tlie  solstitial  points.  Cancer 
and  Ca|M  icorn,  and  are  therefore  called  the  solstitial  Colure. 

These  circles  divide  the  surface  of  the  globe  into  four  equal  parts,  denoting  the 
seasons  of  the  year. 

7  and  8.  The  two  Tropics  are  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  Equator,  at  twenty- 
three  degrees  and  a  half  distance  fi  om  it,  one  on  the  north  side  and  the  other  on 
the  south.  Tliat  in  the  northern  heniispliere  touches  the  ecliptic  in  the  beginning 
of  Cancer,  and  it  is  tiierefore  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  That  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  called  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  because  it  touches  the  ecliptic  in  the 
beginning  of  that  sign. 

The  word  "tropic"  denotes  a  return,  because  in  these  points  the  sun  returns 
again  to  the  equinoctial  line. 

These  circles  are  usually  marked  on  the  globe  by  dots,io  distinguish  them  from 
other  parallels. 

9  and  10.  The  two  Polar  Circles  circumscribe  the  poles  of  the  world,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-three  degrees  and  a  half.  That  on  the  north  pole  passes 
througli  the  cousiellaiion  called  Arctos  or  the  Bear,  from  whence  it  is  called  the 
Arctic  circle;  and  that  which  is  opposite  to  it  about  the  south  pole  is  called  the 
Antarctic  circle. 

Both  these  are  also  marked  on  the  globe  by  dotted  lines. 

Note. — Observe  that  the  term  "  axis  "  means  only  an  imaginary  straight  line 
passing  through  the  centre  cf  a  globe  or  circle,  upon  which  it  is  supposed  lo  turn. 
This  axis  is  expressed  in  artificial  globes  by  a  wire  passing  through  the  middle  to 
support  them,  from  or,e  pole  to  tlie  other,  and  the  extreme  points  of  this  line  are 
the  poles  of  the  world. 

The  circumference  of  the  globe  for  the  convenience  of  measuring,  is  supposed 
to  be  divided  into  360  parts  or  degrees,  each  degree  containing  CO  geographical 
miles,  whici)  are  equal  lo  about  6.9  English  miles. 

The  degrees  are  in  like  manner  each  subdivided  into  60  minutes,  (marked 
tlius, and  each  minute  into  60  seconds,  (marked  thus,",)  for  the  purpose  of  meas- 
uring time. 

The  glolie  is  measured  by  latitude  from  north  to  south,  and  by  longitude  frorr- 
east  to  west. 

Latitude  is  reckoned  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  either  north  or  south, 
and  no  place  can  have  more  iliaa  90  degrees  of  latitude,  because  the  poled  are  at 
that  distance  from  the  equator. 

Parallels  of  Latitude  are  those  imaginary  lines  which  are  carried  round  the 
globe  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  equinoctial  line,  and  at  the  distance  of  ten  de- 
grees from  each  other,  in  both  northern  and  southern  hemisplieres. 

Longitude  has  no  particular  spot  from  which  we  ought  to  set  out  in  preference 
to  anotlier.  English  geographers  lake  tlieir  first  meridian  at  London  or  Green- 
wich, and  reckon  the  distance  of  places  east  or  west  from  thence.  Therefore  me 
circumference  of  the  earth  being  -SBO  degrees,  no  place  can  be  more  than  half 
that  distance  (tliat  is,  180  degrees)  in  the  same  direction  from  another.  Voyagers 
frequeiiily  count  their  longitude  beyond  that,  to  save  confusion  by  changing  their 
reckoning. 

The  degrees  of  lo  igitude  are  not  equal,  like  those  of  latitude,  but  diminish  afl 
they  approach  the  poles,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  table  of  lo  igiturle. 

VViih  legavd  toheatanJ  oKI,  the  earth  is  dividt'd  into  five  zones,  viz.  one  called 
the  torrid  zone,  two  temperate  zo  ies,  and  two  frigid  zones. 

The  torrid,  or  burning  zone,  is  all  tliat  space  lying  between  the  tropics.  The  in 
habitants  of  tiiis  zone  have  the  sun  vertical  two  days  iii  the  year,  and  are  sxibject 
to  a  constant  extreme  of  heat,  as  the  sua  never  passes  beyond  the  tropics. 
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The  two  temperate  zones  are  all  lliose  parts  lying  between  the  tropics  and  the 
polar  circle?;  coiisequeinlvj  lliere  is  one  of  ihcse  in  the  northern,  and  one  in  (he 
Eouthern  hemisphere.  We,  in  the  United  States,  are  inhabitants  of  ths  north  tem- 
perate zone. 

The  two  frigid  zones  lie  between  the  polar  circl:  s  and  the  poles,  and  have  their 
name  from  the  excessive  cold  in  those  parts. 

Problem  I. —  To  find  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  anyplace. 

To  find  the  Latitude. — Bring  the  place  to  the  graduated  side  of  ilie  hniss  meridi- 
an, and  the  figure  that  stands  over  it  shows  its  laiilude,  or  distance  Ooni  the  eqna- 
tor.  Thus  the  latitude  of  London  is  51  degrees  and  a  half  north — the  latitude  of 
tile  Cape  of  Good  Ho|)e  is  34  degrees  and  a  half  soutli. 

7'o  fi^Jid  the  Longitude. — Observe  the  degrees  the  brass  meridian  cuts  on  ihe 
equator,  and  that  is  its  /ong^i7Mc/e  or  distance  either  easi  ward  or  westward.  Thus 
the  longitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  nearly  18  degrees  and  a  half  east.  Lon- 
don, of  course,  can  have  no  longitude  from  itself  because  the  first  meridian  begins 
there.    Constantinople  is  41  degrees  IN',  lat.  and  29  degrees  E.  long,  nearly. 

What  is  the  latitude  of  Edinbmghl  Paris!  Petersburgh'?  Rome]  Pekini 
Copenhagen]    Quebec!    Boston!  Philadelphia! 

What  is  the  longitude  of  Madrid!  Venice^  Berlin!  Naples!  Cape  Hornl 
Cape  Verd!    Washington!    New-Orleans?  New-York! 

Find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Stockholm,  Vienna,  Calcutta,  Cairo,  Mexi- 
co, Barbadoes,  Quito,  Rio  Janeiro. 

Problem  IL — 2'he  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  any  place  being  given,  to 
find  that  place  upon  the  globe. 

Bring  the  given  longitude  found  on  the  equator  to  the  brass  meridian:  look  for 
the  given  latitude  on  the  meridian,  and  under  the  degree  is  the  place  sought. 

Thus,  suppose  two  ships  come  to  an  engagement  in  36-'  20''  north  latitude,  and 
in  32°  longitude  west  from  London,  you  will  find  it  to  be  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a 
little  south  of  the  Azore  Islands. 

What  toions  He  nearly  in  the  following  latitude  and  longitude! 
Lat.  34.^  Long.  18^  E.  Lat.  CO  JV.       Long.  5.^  E. 

Lat.  56  .V.       Long.  3  IV.  Lat.  lb  JV.       Long.  40^  IV. 

Lat.  42  xV.       Long.  TO  IV.  Lat.  18  iV.       Long.  77  TV. 

Problem  IIL — To  find  the  difference  of  Latitude  or  Longitude  between 
any  two  places. 

Find  the  latitude  or  longitude  of  each  on  the  globe  or  map,  and  count  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  from  one  meridian  or  parallel  to  tiie  other. 

Otherwise,  1.  If  the  latitudes  or  lorigitudes  are  both  in  the  same  direction,],  e. 
both  east  or  both  west,  both  north  or  both  south,  subtract  the  less  from  the  great- 
er, and  the  remainder  will  be  the  difference. 

2.  If  they  are  in  different  dissections,  add  them  together,  and  the  sum  will  be 
the  difference  of  latitude  or  longitude. 

Find  the  difierence  of  latitude  and  longitude  of 

Paris  and  Philadelphia,  Mexico  and  Calcutta, 

London  and  New  York,  Pekin  and  Petersburgh, 

Cairo  and  Raleigh,      ■  Boston  and  Nexo  Orleans. 

Problem  IV.— To  find  the  Sun's  place  in  the  Ecliptic  at  any  time. 
The  month  and  day  being  given,  look  for  the  sa  ne  on  tiie  wooden  horizon,  and 
over  agaiust  the  day  you  will  find  the  particular  sign  and  decree  in  which  the  sun 
is  at  that  time.  The  sign  and  degree  being  noted  in  the  Ecliptic,  will  be  the  sun's 
place,  or  nearly,  at  the  time  desired.  Thus,  on  the  lllh  of  :\Iay,  the  sun's  place 
is  in  the  21st  degree  of  Taurus. 

Find  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for 

March  20th.  June  21st.  September  23d. 

April  21st.  July  Ath.  October  20th. 

January  BOth.  December  21st.       November  5th. 

Problem  V.— To  rectify  the  Globe  for  the  latitude  of  a  place. 
Move  the  brass  meridian  higher  or  lower,  till  the  pole  stands  as  many  degrcea 
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above  tlie  wooden  liorizon  as  the  latitude  of  the  place  Is  for  w  hich  you  would  rec- 
tify. Tiius,  if  the  place  be  Loiidr)n,  yoii  nnisi  raise  the  noi  th  pole  51  1-2  degrees, 
(because  that  is  the  latitude  of  it,)  wiiicli  brings  thai  city  to  the  top  or  zeiiilh  of 
the  globe,  and  over  the  centre  of  the  iiorizon. 

Note. — In  all  problems  relating  to  north  latitude,  you  must  elevate  the  nortli 
pole;  but  in  those  that  have  south  latitude,  you  must  raise  the  south  pole.  And 
observe,  that  the  north  pole  must  always  incline  to  that  part  of  the  liorizon  mark- 
ed June,  and  the  south  pole  to  that  marked  December. 

The  zenitii's  latitude  must  be  rrckoned  upon  the  brass  meridian,  from  the  ec|ua« 
tor  towards  the  elevated  pole,  and  if  the  quadrant  of  altitude  be  wanted,  it  must 
be  screwed  on  there.  Thus,  for  London,  it  must  be  so  placed  as  that  the  gradu- 
ated edge  may  cut  51^  80'  of  the  meridian,  because  tliat  is  the  zenith,  or  centre  point. 

Set  the  brass  meriilian  of  the  globe  north  and  sf)uth,  by  the  compass,  so  that 
the  north  pole  of  the  globe  may  be  towards  the  north  part  of  the  world,  taking  care 
to  allow  for  the  variation  of  the  compass. 

These  things  being  done,  the  globe  is  rectified,  that  is,  put  into  a  position  similar 
to  the  natural  situation  of  the  earth,  on  any  given  day  for  the  hititudeof  the  place. 
Problem  VL — To  measure  the  Distance  from  one  Place  to  another. 
Fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  one  of  the  given  places,  and  extend  it  to  the 
other.  This  will  show  the  number  of  degrees  betw  een  tliem ;  which  being  mul- 
tiplied by  60,  will  give  the  distance  in  gecgraj-hical  miles.  If  you  would  know 
the  distance  in  English  miles,  you  must  uiulnply  t'lp  degrees  by  69,  which  will 
give  it  very  nearly.  Find  the  distance  between 

Neio  York  and  London  Boston  and  Jerusalem 

London  and  Rome  Charleston  and  Cairo 

Gibraltar  and  IVaples  T^lexico  and  Earbadoes 

Jamaica  and  Sierra  Leone  Vienna  and  Venice. 

Paris  end  Philadelphia. 
Problem  VIL — I'o  find  the  true  bearing  or  direction  of  one  piece  from 
another. 

Rectify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  one  of  the  places,  and  bring  it  to  the  brass 
meridian;  then  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  that  place,  and  extend  it  frora 
thence  to  the  other,  and  the  end  w  ill  point  out  the  (iirection  upon  the  horizon. 
Thus,  if  it  were  required  to  know  the  direction  of  Rome  from  London,  the  globe 
being  rectified,  London  brought  to  the  brass  meridian,  and  the  edge  of  the  quad- 
rant of  altitude  laid  to  Rome,  you  will  find  the  end  fall  against  tliat  part  of  the 
wooden  horizon  marked  S.  E.  or  South  East. 

JVhat  is  the  true  bearing  of 
London  from  Xeio  York  JMadrid  from  Lisbon 

Vienna  from  Jerusalem  Petersburgh  from  Berlin 

Rome  from  Gibraltar  Jerusalem  from  Boston? 

Problem  VIIL — To  find  at  any  Hour  of  the  Day  lohct  o'clock  it  is  at  any 
Place  in  the  icorld. 
Bring  the  place  w'lere  you  are  to  the  brass  meridian,  set  the  index  to  the  hour 
given;  turn  the  globe  till  the  place  vou  want  comes  un  !er  the  meridian,  and  the 
index  will  point  out  w  hat  the  hour  is  at  th:it  place.  Thus  when  it  is  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  in  England,  it  is  about  half  past  eight  at  night  at  Jerusalem,  and 
nearly  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  Jamaica. 

On  the  Map  reckon  the  number  of  degrees  of  Longitude  east  or  west,  and  put 
them  into  hours.  Fifteen  degrees  are  equal  to  an  hour;  and  1  degree  to  four  min- 
utes. Or,  on  the  Chart  of  the  World,  where  the  meridians  are  drawn  every  15 
degrees,  count  the  number  of  meridians  from  one  place  to  the  other,  and  you  will 
have  the  number  of  hours  difference  in  their  time. 

If  the  place  is  East  of  the  place  given,  the  time  of  that  place  is  so  many  hours 
later  than  those  of  the  place  given;  if  JVest,  so  many  hours  earlier  than  those  of 
the  place  given 

When  it  is  noon  at  JVashington,  what  is  the  hour  at 
Rome  Constantinople  Calcutta  Pekin 

Owyhee  Mexico  Jamaica  Quebec? 
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lVhe7k  it  is  noon  at  Calcutta,  what  is  the  hour  at 
Cairo  Jerusalem  Vienna  Paris 

London  Bermuda  Isles  Philadelphia  Cape  Horn 

Quito  Gullipago  Isles         Otaheite  Port  Jackson? 

When  it  is  9  in  the  morning  at  New  Orleans,  what  is  the  hour  at 
Bergen  Stockholm  Moscow  Berlin? 

When  it  is  6  in  the  evening  at  Barbadoes,  what  is  the  hour  at 
Madrid  Ispahan  Nankin  Naples 

Venice  Moscow  Peter  sburgh  London? 

Problem  IX. —  To  find  at  what  Hour  the  Sun  rises  or  sets,  any  day  in  the 
Year,  and  also  upon  what  Point  of  the  Compass. 
Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  you  are  in;  bring  the  sun's  place 
or  the  day  given  to  the  brass  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  12;  then  turn  the 
sun's  place  to  tlje  eastern  edge  of  tiie  wooden  horizon,  and  the  index  will  point  out 
the  hour  of  rising;  if  you  bring  the  sun's  place  to  the  western  edge,  the  index 
will  show  tiie  time  of  its  setting. 

In  (he  summer  the  sun  rises  and  sets  to  the  northward  of  the  east  and  west  points, 
but  ill  winter  to  the  southward  of  them.  Therefore,  when  the  sun's  place  ia 
brought  to  the  eastern  or  western  edge  of  ihe  horizon,  you  will  there  see  the  point 
of  the  compass  upon  which  the  sun  rises  or  sets  that  day. 

At  what  hour  does  the  sun  rise  at  New  York  on 
January  1st     February  10th         April  20th  June  21st1 

On  what  point  of  the  compass  does  the  sun  rise  at  Rome  on  the 
1st  of  May  Uth  of  July  19th  of  September? 

Problem  X. —  To  find  the  Length  of  the  Day  and  Night  at  any  time  of  the 

Year. 

Only  double  the  time  of  the  sun'g^  rising  that  day,  and  it  gives  the  length  of 
ihe  night;  double  the  time  of  its  setting,  and  it  gives  the  length  of  the  day.  Thus 
o?i  the  25th  of  May,  the  sun  rises  at  London  about  four;  and  sets  about  eight; 
tlierefore  the  day  is  sixteen  hours  long,  and  the  night  eight  hours. 

Or,  rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  bring  the  sun's  place  to  the  western  part 
of  the  horizon,  and  set  the  index  to  twelve  at  noon;  turn  the  globe  eastward  till 
the  sun's  place  comes  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon,  and  the  hours  passed 
over  by  the  index  will  bs  tlie  length  of  the  day,  and  the  remaining  hours  will  be 
the  length  of  the  night. 

What  is  the  length  of  the  day  at  London  on  the 
1st  of  March  3d  of  July  16th  of  August? 

What  is  the  length  of  the  day  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
od  of  February         16th  of  August  25th  of  November? 

What  ii  Liie  length  of  the  right  at  Quebec,  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  on 
the  2orf  of  Septeml  zr? 

Problem  XI. —  To  find  the  Length  of  the  I  ngest  and  shortest  days  and 
Nights  in  any  Fart  of  the  World. 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  tlie  latitude  of  the  given  place,  and  bring  the  first 
degree  of  Cancer  to  the  brass  meridian  (if  the  given  place  be  in  north  latitude.) 
and  set  the  index  to  twelve;  then  bring  the  same  degree  of  Cancer  to  the  east 
part  of  the  wooden  horizon,  and  the  index  will  show  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising. 
If  the  same  degree  be  brouglit  to  the  western  edge,  the  index  will  show  the  set- 
ting; which  being  doubled,  (as  in  the  last  problem)  will  give  t4ie  length  of  the 
longest  day.  By  subtracting  this  from  twenty-four  hours,  we  have  the  length  of 
the  shortest  night.  If  we  bring  the  first  degree  of  Capricorn  to  the  brass  merid- 
ian' and  pixjceed  in  all  respects  as  before,  we  shall  have  the  length  of  the  longest 
night  and  shortest  day.  Thus,  at  Delhi,  the  longest  day  is  about  fourteen  hours, 
and  the  shortest  night  is  about  ten  hours;  the  shortest  day  is  ten  hours,  and  the 
longest  night  fourteen  hours. 

At  Petersburgh,  the  longest  day  is  about  eighteen  hours  and  a  half,  and  the 
shortest  night  about  five  hours  and  a  half.  The  shortest  day  is  five  hours  and  a 
half,  and  the  longest  night  is  eighteen  hours  and  a  half. 
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On  the  Chart  of  the  JToj^cf.— Look  in  tlie  column  of  the  lengt'i  c-rdnys  on  the 
left  lianM  of  llie  cliait,  and  find  tlie  number  standing  nearebl  tc  llie  latitude 
of  tliu  lilaco.  Tliia  will  give  you  nearly  tire  length  of  the  longest  d;iy  and 
longest  night,  and  subtiacted  fi-oin  24  will" leave  the  length  of  the  shortest  day  or 
ehoi'tcst  night. 

IV'hat  is  the  length  of  the  longest  and  shortest  days  at 
JVashington  Cape  Horn  Calcutta  Rome 

Gibraltar  Quito  Jamaica  (Quebec? 

PrxOBLF.M  XIL — To  find  all  those  Places  to  n-hich  the  Sun  is  vertical  for 
un^l  given  Bayj  that  is,  to  find  over  whose  Htads  the  Sun  will  pass  that 
Day. 

Bring  the  sun's  place  for  the  given  day  to  the  brass  meridian,  and  observe 
the  (Jegree  over  it  (or  its  .declination)  ;  then  turn  ih.e  globe  quite  round;  and 
all  t!i«>so  i-laces  that  pass  under  the  same  degree  are  tliose  to  ivhicU  the  sun  will 
Le  vei  tical  that  day  at  noun. 

'J  hus,  (m  t!>e  tenth  of  May,  when  the  sun's  declination  is  17^  3(y,  all  those 
people  who  live  under  that  parallel  of  north  latitude  have  the  sun  in  ihcir  zenith 
tha!  day  at  n(j  tn;  among  tlioin  you  will  find  the  inlmbitants  of  Jamaica,  the  niid- 
hnd  pans  of  Africa,  and  Pegu  in  India,  &c. 

Note. — The  sun  can  never  be  vertical  but  to  those  who  live  in  the  torrid  zone. 
To  what  places  is  the  Sun  vertical  on  the 
20th  March  2\st  June  22d  Sept.  2lst  Dee. 

16//<  January  \2lh  Feb.  19lh  April  10th  Oct.  ? 

Frobt.  fm  XITL — The  Day  and  Hour  at  any  place  being  given,  to  find  all 
those  Places  where  the  Sun  is  then  riiing  or  setting,  in  the  Meridian  or 
Midnight;  consequently  ail  those  Places  which  are  enlightened  at  thai 
timp,  and  all  thote  which  are  in  the  dark. 

Find  t!io  place  wliere  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  given  hour  bv  Problem  12;  then 
ejevate  tiie  pole  as  many  degrees  above  the  horizon  as  are  erjual  to  the  latitude 
cfl'.Kit  |)lace,  and  bring  it  to  the  brass  meridian;  so  will  it  tl>en  be  the  zenith  or 
CeJJtre  of  ilie  horizon. 

'i'liLMi  sf>e  what  countries  Ire  on  the  western  edge  of  the  wooden  horizon,  for 
ia  then)  the  sim  is  rising. 

All  those  places  on  the  ea-^tern  edge  have  the  sun  setting. 

.'.11  those  that  lie  under  the  brass  meridian  have  noon  or  mid-day. 

All  tliose  tin  !er  the  lower  part  of  the  meridian,  midnight.^ 

1'lie  twilight  is  that  fiint  light  which  opens  tlie  moining  by  little  in  the  east 
bef)!e  the  su;i  rises,  and  which  gradually  shuts  in  the  evening  in  the  west,  after 
the  sun  is  set.  It  always  bt^gins  when  the  sun  approaches  within  18  degiees  of 
the  eastern  part  of  our  horizon,  and  ends  whfn  it  descends  18  degrees  below  the 
western;  when  dnikness  comuiences,  and  continues  till  day  breaks  again. 

In  all  those  places  tiiat  are  eighteen  degrees  below  the  western  semicircle  of 
the  wooden  liori/.on,  t'le  morning  twilight  is  just  beginniiig;  and  in  all  those  pla- 
ces that  are  eighteen  degrees  below  the  eastern  semicircle  of  the  horizon,  the 
evening  twilig'it  is  ending. 

All  tijose  places  that  are  lower  than  eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon  have 
dark  night. 

If  any  [)Iace  be  brought  to  the  upper  ssemicircle  of  the  brass  meridian,  and 
tlie  i-idcx  l>e  set  to  the  upper  12,  or  noon,  and  the  globe  turned  round  eastward 
when  the  place  comes  to  the  eastward  edge  of  the' wooden  horizon  the  index 
will  show  the  time  of  the  sun's  setting  at  that  place;  and  when  the  same  place 
conips  to  the  western  side  of  die  horizon,  the  index  will  show  the  lime  of  the 
gun's  rising. 

Tu  fJI  those  places  which  do  not  go  under  the  horizon,  the  sun  sets  not  that 
day. 
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T^m-t  on  'he  SOtli  day  of  A|)ril  llic  sun's  yAncr-  is  in  ilie  eleventh  flegrre  of 
raiir:;s;  iin.^  Us  declination  is  15  degie.t^  iiorili;  tlierefore,  ulien  it  is  four 
oVIot  k  in  ;l'ie  afternoon  ili.il  day  at  Lon(i<<n,  tlie  sun  w  ill  l)e  vertical  at  llie  island 
of  Rlurlinicn ;  it  will  tlsen  Ix*  nodn  at  B;iHin's  Buy,  liie  I^klud  of  Cape  Bretoii, 
Buenos  Ayres  in  Paraguay,  he.  &c. 

Tlift  sun  will  be  setting  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Diarbcc  in  IMesopo- 
lamiu,  &.C. 

The  sun  wiil  be  just  rising  at  the  Island  of  Owyhee,  in  the  South  Sea,  &C. 
And  it  will  be  inidni^rlil  at  the  Island  nf  Foruiosa,  Manilla,  Celebes,  &.c. 

To  v;hat  places  will  the  Sun  be  rising,  setting,  fyc. 
On  the  Sd  of  March,  at  sevtn  in  the  morning,  in  Charleston? 
On  t/ie  Will  JMay.  at  eleven  ut  night,  in  Paris? 
On  the  '19/h  October,  at  twehe  at  ni^lit,  in  Rome? 
On  Christ}}ias  day.  it  four  tn  the  afternoon,  in  Mexico! 
Froblkm  XIV. —  '1\  find  those  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  that  are  called 
Antipodes. 

The  Antipodes  are  '.hose  who  live  in  opposite  parallels  of  latitui^e,  and  oppo- 
meridians,  with  liieir  feet  directly  oi^posite  to  each  other,  in  a  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  eailh.  They  have  llieir  tlays  and  nights  directly  con- 
trary, as  also  their  seasons  of  the  year  ;  when  it  is  summer  with  one,  it  is  winter 
with  tlie  otlier;  and  when  it  is  mid-day  to  the  first,  it  is  mid-night  u  iih  tJie  op- 
posite. 

Bring  the  place  to  ti"^  bras?  meiidian,  and  set  the  index  to  12;  then  turn 
the  globe  till  the  index  points  to  the  other  12;  next  count  as  many  degrees 
southward  from  the  equator  as  ar«  ecpial  to  the  nortli  latitude  of  the  given  place, 
and  the  place  lying  i.iider  thai  degree  is  that  diauietrically  opjosite  to  it, 
Th.crefore  they  are  Ant'm.dr's  to  each  otlier.  Boston  and  a  part  of  the  South- 
ern Ocean,  near  New  Holbuid,  Patagonia,  in  America,  and  Chinese  Tartaiy,  ia 
Asia,  are  Antipodes  to  each  other. 

This  problem  nray  also  l)e  resolved  by  a  map  of  the  globe,  by  counting  180 
■degrees  either  east  or  west  of  the  given  place,  which  w  ill  be  the  semi-circle  (jf  the 
same  meridian,  and  then  reckoning  tne  degrees  ecjual  to  the  latitude  of  the  given 
place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  e(|uator.  *■ 

Find  the  Antipodes  to  the  following  places, — 
Petersburg  Pekin  Calcutta 

Botany  Bay  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Cape  Horn 

Jamaica  Borneo  Iceland. 

Proble.m  XV. —  To  find  all  those  places  in  xchich  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  or 
Moon  will  be  visible. 

First,  of  the  sun.  Find  the  place  to  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  time  of 
the  eclipse,  by  problem  12,  and  bring  it  to  the  zenith,  or  top  of  the  globe;  then 
to  all  those*  places  above  the  wooden  l>ori/,on,  if  tiie  eclipse  be  large,  the  sun  will 
appear  visibly  eclipsed. 

Secondly,  of  the  moon.  Bring  the  Antipodes  (or  country  opposite  to  the 
place  where  the  sim  is  vertical  at  tluj  time  of  the  eclipse)  to  the  zenith  or  lop  of 
the  globe,  and  then  the  eclipse  will  be  seen  in  all  jilaces  above  the  wooden  horizoQ 
^t  that  lime. 

Observe,  that  the  reason  for  bringing  the  place  opposite  to  the  sun  to  the  top  of 
the  globe,  is  Ijecause  the  moon  is  always  in  that  position  when  it  is  eclipsed. 

Thus  Sepleujber  5,  1793,  the  sun  was  eclipsed  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  what  part  of  the  globe  was  the  eclipse  visiblel  Proceed  according  to 
the  rule,  and  \ou  will  finrl  the  suti  vertical  to  a  pai  t  of  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
which  point  being  brought  to -the  Zenith,  Europe,  Africa,  part  of  Asia  and  of 
N.  and  S.  America,  will  appear  in  the  upper  hemisphere,  and  in  each  of  these 
the  e«dipse  vv::s  visible. 

I'KOBLK  M  XVI: — To  exhibit  a  general  Representation  of  the  length  of 
Days  and  iVight.t  throus^hout  the  Year,  in  a'.iy  given  latitude. 
Elevate  the  globe  to  the  given  lalitude,  bring  the  solstice  to  the  bijiss  merid- 
ian, and,  selling  tlie  index  to  12,  (here  let  it  lest;  then  ihe  parallel  of  noi'lb 
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.  latitude,  i  •om  the  Equator  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  will  represent  the  lengtb  of 
days  in  the  summer  half  year,  from  ilie  mean-day  when  the  sun  is  in  the  Equator 
to  the  longest  day  which  is  represented  by  the  tropic  itself  for  the  winter  half 
year;  the  same  parallels  of  south  latitude  above  the  horizon  represent  the  decreas- 
ing length  of  days,  from  the  mean-day  at  the  Equator  to  the  shortest  day,  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

Thus,  elevate  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  London,  bring  the  beginning  of 
Cancer  to  the  brass  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  twelve.  Then  look  where 
the  wooden  horizon  cuts  the  Ecjuator  on  the  east;  and  if  you  trace  up  the  meri- 
dian which  intersects  the  Equator  at  that  part  to  the  hour  circle,  you  will  fiud 
it  to  lie  under  6;  whicli  being  doubled,  gives  12  hours  for  the  length  of  the  mean- 
day,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  Equator;  about  the  20lh  of  March,  and  the  23d  of 
September. 

Then,  in  like  manner,  trace  up  the  meridian  that  intersects  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer, at  the  wooden  horizon,  and  you  will  find  it  lie  under  8  and  about  a  quarter; 
which  being  doubled,  gives  about  sixteen  hours  and  a  half  for  the  longest  day, 
when  the  sun  is  in  that  tropic,  about  the  21st  of  June. 

Trace  the  meridian  that  intersects  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  at  the  wooden 
horizon,  and  you  will  find  it  to  lie  under  3  and  about  3-4;  which  doubled  gives 
7  1-2  hours  for  the  shortest  day,  when  the  sun  is  in  that  tropic,  about  the  2^d  of 
December. 


THE  CELESTIAL  GLOBE. 

DEFINITIONS, 

Declination  on  the  Celestial  Globe  is  the  same  as  latitude  on  the  TerrestiiaJ: 
being  the  distance  of  a  star  from  the  equinoctial,  either  north  or  south. 

Right  Ascension  of  a  star  is  that  degree  of  the  equinoctial  which  is  cut  by  the 
brazen  meridian,  when  the  star  is  brought  to  the  meridian;  and  is  reckoned  from 
the  first  point  of  Aries,  eastward,  quite  round  the  globe. 

Latitude  of  a  star  is  its  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  either  north  or  south,  count- 
ed in  degrees  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude.  The  sun  being  always  in  the  ecliptic, 
lias  no  latitude. 

Longitude  of  a  star  is  counted  on  the  ecliptic  in  degrees,  or  in  signs  and  de- 
grees from  the  beginning  of  Aries  eastward. 

Altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars  is  an  arch  of  a  vertical  circle,  contained  between 
the  sun  or  star  and  the  horizon.  Wi-!en  the  sun  or  star  is  on  the  meridian,  this 
arch  is  called  the  meridian  altitude. 

Azimuth  of  any  object  in  the  heavens  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  contained  be- 
tween a  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  object,  and  the  north  and  south  poinJs 
of  the  horizon. 

Vertical  or  Azimuth  Circles  are  imaginary  circles,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from 
the  zenith  towards  the  nadir,  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 

The  Prime  Verticle  is  that  Aziinuth  Circle  which  passes  through  the  east  and 
»i'est  points  of  the  horizon,  and  is  always  at  riglit  angles  with  the  meridian. 

Solsticial  Points  are  the  first  points  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  so  called,  be- 
cause the  sun,  when  he  is  near  either  of  them,  seems  to  stand  still,  or  to  be  at  the 
same  height  in  the  heavens,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  for  several  days  to- 
gether. 

Equinoctial  Points  are  the  first  points  of  Aries  and  Libra;  so  called  because 
when  the  sun  is  near  either  of  them  the  days  and  nights  are  equal. 

PROBLEMS. 

Problem  I. —  To  find  the  declination  of  the  Sun  or  Stars. 
Bring  the  sun  or  star  to  tlie  brass  meridian,  and  the  degree  over  it  ia  i(i 
declination 
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Example.    Thus,  the  sun's  declination,  June  21st,  is  23^  degrees  N.J 
and  on  the  2lst  of  December,  23^  degrees  S. 
Required  the  following  declinations. 
Of  the  sun  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  on  the  25th  of  October. 
Of  the  BulTs  north  horn;  and  of  the  Pole  Star. 

Problem  IL — To  find  the  Right  Ascension  of  the  Sun  or  Stars. 

Bring  the  sun's  place,  or  the  star  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  degree  of  the 
equinoctial,  cut  by  the  meridian,  is  the  right  ascension. 

Example.  Thus  the  sun's  right  ascension  on  the  21st  of  June  is  90^,  and 
on  the  2l8t  of  December  is  270^. 

Required  the  following  right  ascensions, — 
Of  the  sun  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  on  the  2oth  of  October. 
Of  the  D  ig  Star. 
Of  the  BulTs  south  eye. 

pROBLE3i  IIL — To  find  the  latitude  and  I^ongitude  of  a  Star. 
Put  the  centre  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  Its 
graduated  edge  on  the  star;  then  the  degree  of  the  quadrant  cut  by  the  star  is  it« 
latitude;  and  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  eut  by  the  quadrant  is  its  longitude. 

Example.  Thus  the  latitude  of  a  Capella,  1st  mag.  in  Auriga,  is  23|'* 
north,  and  longitude  EC  19^  south.  The  latitude  of  a  Lyra  62  N.  and  iht 
longitude  ]Jf  12^. 

Required  the  latitudes  and  longitudes, — 

Of  Cor  Caroli? 

Of  Arcturus  in  Bootes? 

Of  Sinus,  in  Canis  major? 

Problem  IV. —  To  find  when  any  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  rise,  set,  or 
come  to  the  Meridian. 

Rectify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  the  place;  bring  the  sun's  place  in  the 
ecliptic  to  the  uieridian,  and  set  the  index  to  12.  Then  turn  the  globe  till  the 
given  body  comes  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon;  and  the  index  will  show  the 
lime  of  its  rising:  bring  the  iiody  to  the  meridian,  and  the  index  shows  th« 
time  of  its  culmination  or  southing ;  bring  it  to  the  western  horizon,  and  you  have 
the  time  of  its  setting. 

Thus  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting  may  be  found. 

jVote. — If  you  turn  the  globe  about  its  axis,  all  those  stars  which  do  not  de- 
scend below  the  horizon  never  set  at  that  place;  and  those  which  do  not  ascend 
above  it  never  rise  there. 

Required  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising,  setting,  ^'C,  at  Boston,  on  the  4th 
of  .ipril,  the  IZth  of  August,  and  loth  of  November. 

Required  the  rising,  culminating,  and  setting  of 
(a)  Spica  Virginis,  at  Madrid,  on  the  29th  of  May. 
The  Pleiades,  in  Taurus,  at  Paris^  on  the  4th  of  June. 
The  upper  Pointer  in  Ursa  Major,  at  Delhi,  on  the  10th  of  February. 

Problem  V. —  To  represent  the  Face  of  the  Heavens  at  any  given  time 
and  Place,  so  as  to  point  out  all  the  Constellations  and  principal  Stars  there 
visible. 

Elevate  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  you  are,  and  set  it  due  N. 
and  S.  Bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  day  to  the  meridian, 
and  set  the  index  to  XII.  at  noon;  turn  the  globe  westward,  till  tha  index  points 
to  the  given  hour;  then  the  surface  of  the  globe  represents  the  exact  face  of  the 
heavens  at  the  given  place. 
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RULES  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTIQN  OF  MAP? 


Let  the  learner  represent  the  face  of  the  heavens 
At  six  o'^clock  in  the  cvenin<^  of  the  \st  of  Januarif. 
At  nine  a*  clock,  on  the  '25th  of  March,  and  the  2ith  of  June. 
At  twelve,  the  1st  of  May  and  \st.  of  November. 

Note. — Tf  the  glol)e  be  taken  out  into  tlie  open  air  on  a  clear  night,  and  6«l 
due  iN.  and  S.,  the  relative  situations  of  the  constellations  and  remaikable  6lar% 
then  visib'e,  may  easily  be  distinguished. 


RULES  FOR  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  MAPS. 

The  earth  is  a  sphere,  and  therefore  no  flat  siirfl^ce  can  represent  with  exact- 
ness the  situation  and  comparative  size  and  distance  of  its  parts.  But  it  is  ira- 
practical)le  Id  form  globes  of  a  proper  size  fjr  common  use  to  represent  all 
countries  distinctly.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  construct  maps  and  charts  dC 
the  various  portions,  which  are  less  exact,  but  more  convenient  and  useful. 

A  map  is  a  rcpreseiuation  of  the  eai  tli's  siu  face,  as  it  would  appear  to  an  oL 
server  at  some  distance  fom  ii,  and  can  only  include  half  the  globe  at  once. 

A  chart  is  a  representation  of  the  earth's  surface  as  if  it  were  spread  out  on  a 
plain  or  level,  and  jnay  exhibit  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  single  view. 

Various  metho  is  h-.ive  been  de\  ised  to  construct  maps  by  which  the  appearance 
of  countries  shall  be  most  correctly  exhibited.  The  four  principal  n)etliods  in 
use  are  the  Ortliographic,  the  Stereographic,  the  Globular,  and  Mercator's 
Projection. 

In  tite  Orthographic  Projection,  the  observer  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite 
distance,  and  to  draw  the  vai  iuus  parts  of  the  earth  in  the  points  where  they 
woidd  appear  on  a  sheet  of  ghiss,  or  other  transparent  plane,  placed  between 
bim  and  the  gl  )be.  In  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  part  of  the  globe  nearest  the 
observer,  or  the  top,  would  be  correctly  represented:  but  the  sides,  or  those  parts 
near  the  circle  which  bounded  his  view,  would  not  be  seen  distinctly  and  would 
hs  crowded  together.  In  this  projection,  thererDre,ahe  middle  of  the  map  only 
*vill  be  correct. 

In  the  Stereographic  Projection,  the  observer  is  supposed  to  be  on  one  side 
of  the  earth,  and  to  draw  the  countries  on  the  opposite  side,  as  they  would  appear 
on  a  transparent  plane  passing  through  the  centre.  In  this  projection,  th.e  coun- 
tries near  the  centre  of  the  map  are  crowded,  and  the  borders  only  are  correctly 
reprpsen!eH. 

The  Globular  Projection  is  a  modification  of  the  Stereographic,  and  is  more 
correct  and  usefid  than  either  of  the  preceding.  In  this  projection,  the  eye  is 
supposed  to  be  situated  at  the  distance  of  the  sine  of  45  degrees  from  the  sphere, 
and  every  portion  of  the  sjjhertJ  is  represented  very  nearly  in  its  proj.er  proportion 
and  si/.e. 

The  Globular  Projection  is  usually  made  on  the  plane  of  a  meridian,  as  in  the 
map  of  the  world.  A  similar  proje»;tion  on  the  jdane  of  the  equator,  is  usually 
called  t!.e  Equatorial  or  Polar  Projection. 

In  all  these  projections,  no  more  than  one  half  of  the  globe  can  be  exhibited  in  a 
single  connecterl  view;  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  ilie  points  of  the  compass  and 
the  course  and  ciistanceof  a  voyage  upon  a  map  of  either  of  these  kinds. 

For  tl;e  convenience  of  mari  lers,  annMier  projection  lias  been  devised,  which 
is  called  Mercator's  Projection,  or  Mercator's  Chart.  In  this,  the  meridians 
and  parallels  are  all  straigiit  lines.  'J''ie  parts  tifar  the  poles  are  of  course 
very  nnich  enlarged.  But  the  degrees  if  latitude  diminish  in  going  towards 
the  poles;  and  thus  the  error  is  so  far  corrected,  that  tlie  courses  and  distance 
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of  one  place  from  another  can  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  exactness,  and  the 
aiariiier  knows  how  to  direct  his  voyage. 

The  following  directions  will  enalile  the  student  to  construct  maps  of  vari- 
rms  portioni<  of  the  earth,  in  the  most  correct  and  useful  methodo  w  hich  have  been 
devised. 

DIRECTIONS. 

In  dfawing  maps  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  leatci-  is  usually  left  white.  The 
shore  adjoining  the  sea  shoul.l  be  shaded  wL..  lines  or  colours.  Rivers  are  rep- 
resented l)y  lines  winding  according  to  their  course.  Mountains  are  shaded  as 
in  a  picture.  Towns  an  I  cities  are  represented  by  snrall  circles  or  s(|uares.  Par- 
ticular marks  may  be  added  lo  indicate  their  size,  or  rank,  or  some  circumstance 
which  distinguishes  them;  and  on  maj)s  of  single  countries,  other  marks  are 
sometimes  added  for  churches,  mines,  mills,  &c.  In  order  to  draw  these  objects 
in  their  proper  places,  it  is  necessary, 

1st.  To  form  a  scale  for  the  map,  or  lo  determine  how  large  a  degree 
shall  be. 

2d.  To  draw  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  for  every  five  or  ten  degrees, 
according  to  the  size  of  die  map. 

3d.  To  mark  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  important  points  on  the  shores, 
rivers,  mountains,  and  boundaries,  and  draw  a  line  through  them;  and  to  mark 
the  place  of  cities. 

4tii.  To  shade  the  shores  and  mountains,  and  write  the  names  of  the  most 
important  objects. 

The  following  problems  will  show  the  proper  methods  of  drawing  the  meridi- 
ans and  parallels  of  latitude  which  form  the  skeleton  of  the  map. 

INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS. 
Problem  I. — (Fig.  1.) — To  divide  a  line  (A.  C.)  into  two  equal  parts. 


Tiff.  1. 


1.  From  the  points  A  and  C 
as  centres,  with  any  distance  in 
the  com|  asses  greater  than  half 
A  C,  <h-aw  arcs  of  circles,  cutting 
each  other  in  D  and  E. 

2.  Through  the  points  D  and  E 
draw  the  line  E  D,  and  it  will  cut 
A  C  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  or 
divide  it  into  two  equal  parts,  A 
B  and  B  C. 


Problem  II.— (Fig.  2) — From  a  given  point  (E,)  to  let  fall  a  pcrpendicu- 
lar  on  a  given  line  A  B. 


Fiff.  2. 


1.  From  the  point  E  Ara\r  a 
part  of  a  circle  1,  2,  cutting  A  B 
in  the  points  1  and  2. 

2.  From  these  points  describe 
the  two  arcs  cutting  each  other 
in  D  and  E. 

3.  Draw  a  line  joining  these 
two  |)oiiiis,  and  it  will  be  perpen 
dicular  to  the  line  A  B 
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Problem  III — (Fig.  2. ) — To  erect  a  perpendicular  from  a  given  point  {C.) 

1     On  each  side  o^the  point  C,  set  off  equal  distances,  C  1,  and  C  2. 

2.  Describe  tlie  arcs  and  erect  tlie  perpendicular  E  C,  as  in  the  last  pro- 
blem 


Problem  IV —(Fig  3.)- 
Fig.  3. 


To  divide  a  straight  line  {A  B,)  into  any  num- 
ber of  equal  parts. 

1.  Take  any  distance  in  yonr  compasses,  and 
draw  arcs  of  circles  from  A  and  B. 

2.  Draw  two  lines,  A  C,  and  B  D,  from  the 
points  A  and  B,  touching  these  circles,  and  they 
will  be  parallel  lines. 

8.  Take  any  small  distance  in  your  compasses, 
and  set  it  off  upon  the  line  A  C,  as  many  times  as 
the  number  of  divisions  required.  Set  off  the 
same  distance  on  the  line  D  B. 

4.  Join  the  divisions  of  these  two  lines  by 
other  lines,  as  at  A,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  and  they  will 
divide  the  line  A  B  into  the  equal  parts  re- 
quired. 


RULES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION. 


1.  To  construct  a  map  of  the  earth  on  the  equatorial  projection. 

■p-     A  1.    Describe  the  circle 

^  C  A  C  B  D  of  the  size  pro- 

posed  for  the  map,  and 
draw  the  diameter  A  B, 
with  C  D,  at  right  angles 
to  it  as  the  first  meridian. 

2.  Divide  ihe  arc  D  B, 
into  nine  equnl  parts, (each 
of  which  will  be  10  de- 
grees,) and  tluough  the 
centre  P  and  each  of  these 
points,  draw  the  lines  P 
10,P  20,P30,  P40,  &c., 
to  represent  the  meridians. 
Divide  A  D  and  draw 
the  meridians  in  a  similar 
manner. 

3.  If  the  projection  is 
intended  to  include  one 
hemisphere,  divide  the  line 
P  B  into  nine  parts  and 
draw  circles  throi;gh  these 

points  for  the  parallels  of  latitude,  which  will  then  be  at  10  degrees  distance  iVom 
each  other.  If  it  extends  only  to  the  regions  around  the  pole,  divide  the  line  into 
spaces  of  10  degrees,  and  draw  the  parallels  as  before.  The  map  will  then  be 
prepared  for  laying  down  the  shores,  rivers.  Sic. 

This  method'of  construction  is  very  correct  with  regard  to  countries  around  the 
poles,  and  should  be  used  entirely  for' the  polar  regions.  But  in  advancing  towards 
the  equator,  the  meridians  are  so  much  spread  as  to  render  the  map  very  incorrect. 
The  following  method  has  been  devised  to  correct  this  error,  and  use  the  same 
principles  of  projection  for  countries  in  middle  latitudes 
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II.  To  construct  a  map  of  countries  in  middle  latitudes^  on  the  Equatorial 

Projection. 

X  5.  ^'    Draw  a  line  A  B  as 

°  .  the   first  meridian ;  assume 

any  distance  (B  C)  for  ten 
degrees,  and  form  a  scale 
of  degrees  and  parts  or 
miles. 

2.  Set  off  this  distance 
from  the  lowest  latitude  you 
intend  for  your  map  (as  B,) 
until  you  reach  90  degrees, 
which  will  be  the  place  of  the 
pole. 

)3.    From  the  pole  describe 
the  circles  50,  40,  30,  20, 
cutting  the  first  meridian  in 
B  the  points  of  division,  and 

these  will  be  the  parallels  of 
latitude. 

4.  Look  in  the  table  following,  and  find  the  length  of  10  degrees  of  longitude  iu 
the  highest  latitude  of  your  map  (suppose  50,)  and  taking  this  in  your  compasses, 
lay  it  off  on  the  circle  50,  on  each  side  of  the  first  meridian  A  B.' 

5.  Find  the  length  of  ten  degrees  for  the  lowest  latitude,  (suppose  20,)  and  set 
it  off  in  like  manner  on  the  circle  20. 

6.  Draw  lines  through  the  corresponding  points  on  these  circles,  and  you  will 
have  the  meridians  represented,  diverging  in  a  similar  proportion  with  those  on 
the  globs,  and  you  may  proceed  tu  construct  the  map. 


TABLE 

OF  THE  LENGTH  OF  ONE   DEGREE   OF  LONGITUDE 


For  every  degree  of  Latitude,  in  Geographical  miles. 


Lat. 

Miles. 

Lat. 

Miles. 

Lat. 

Miles. 

Lat. 

Miles. 

1 

59,99 

24 

54,81 

47 

41,00 

69 

21,51 

2 

59,96 

25 

54,38 
.54,00 

48 

40,15 

70 

20,52 

3 

59,92 

26 

49 

39, .36 

71 

19,54 

4 

59,85 

27 

53,46 
53,00 

50 

38,57 

72 

18,55 

5 

59.77 

28 

51 

37,76 

73 

17,54 

6 

59,67 

29 

52,48 

52 

37,05 

74 

16,53 

7 

59,55 

30 

51,96 

53 

36,11 

75 

15,52 

8 

59,42 

31 

51,43 

54 

35,27 

76 

14,51 

9 

59,26 

32 

50,88 

55 

34,41 

77 

13,50 

10 

59,09 

33 

50,32 

56 

.33,55 

78 

12,48 

11 

58,89 

34 

49,74 

57 

32,68 

79 

11,45 

12 

58,69 

35 

49,15 

58 

31,70 

80 

10,42 

13 

58,46 

36 

48,54 

59 

30,90 

81 

9,38 

14 

58,22 

37 

47,92 

60 

30.00 

82 

8,35 

15 

58,00 

38 

47,28 

61 

29,09 

83 

7,32 

16 

57,60 

39 

46,62 

62 

28,17 

84 

6,28 

17 

57,.30 

40 

46,00 

63 

27,24 

85 

5,23 

18 

57,04 

41 

45,28 

64 

26,.30 

86 

4,18 

19 

56,73 

42 

44,95 

65 

25,36 

87 

3,14 

20 

56  ..38 

43 

43,88 

66 

24,40 

88 

2,09 

21 

56,00 

44 

43,16 

67 

23,45 

89 

1,05 

22 

55,63 

45 

42,43 

68 

22,48 

90 

0,00 

23 

55,23 

46 

41,68 
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In  maps  wliich  do  not  embrace  a  very  large  extent  of  country,  and  do  not  ap» 
proiicli  very  near  to  tlie  pole?,  or  in  larger  countries  near  the  ef|iiaior,  tlie  curva 
lure  of  tlie  parallels  of  laiitiide  is  so  small  that  it  is  more  (ronvenient  lu  draw  them 
as  straiglit  line?,  and  the  error  produced  is  very  small.  This  has  ">iven  rise  to  a 
modiliciition  of  the  preceding  method,  called  the  PLiin  Projection. 

III.    To  consti'uct  a  map  of  a  country  on  the  Plain  Projection. 

A    Fig.  6.  1.    Having  constructed  a 

scale  of  degrees,  according  to 
the  size  of  your  map,  divide 
the  first  meridian  into  as  ma- 
ny parts  as  you  wish  for  paral- 
lels. 

2.  Through  the  points  of 
division  draw  the  straight 
lines  30,  32,  34,  &c.  parallel 
to  each  other,  to  represent 
parallels  of  latitude. 

3.  Find  the  length  of  the 
degrees  of  longitude  in  the 
given  latitudes  liom  the  table, 
and  lay  them  off  on  the  paral- 

^  lels,  as  in  the  last  method. 

4.  Draw  the  meridians  through  these  points,  and  proceed  to  construct  the  map. 

The  map  of  the  United  States  in  the  atlas  accompanying  this  work,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  this  projection. 

As  none  of  these  methods  will  represent  a  hemisphere  w  hh  any  correctness,  we 
must  resort  to  the  Globular  Projection  for  this. 

IV. — To  construct  a  map  of  the  hemisphere  by  the  Globular  Projection  on 
the  plane  of  a  Meridian. 

1.  Describe  the  circle  N 
E,  S  W  as  the  meridian,  and 
draw  the  diameter  \V  E  for 
the  Equator. 

2.  Erect  the  perpendicu- 
lar N  S  for  the  first  meri- 
dian. 

3.  To  describe  the  meridi- 
ans: 

(1.)  Divide  C  E,  represent- 
ing 90  degrees  of  a  circle,  in- 
to nine  erpial  parts.  Then  on 
the  globular  projection,  the 
meridians  for  every  ten  de- 
grees should  be  circles,  pass- 
ing through  these  points  and 
the  poles  IN'  and  S. 

(2.)  To  find  the  centre  of 
these  circles,  draw  a  line 
from  each  point  to  one  of  the 
poles,  as  D  S,  and  bisect  it 
by  a  perpendicular  cutting  tlie 
equator  as  in  ihe  point  F. 

3.  From  the  point  F  de- 
scribe the  circle  i\  D  S  which 
will  be  the  meridian  for  that 
point. 
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Proceed  in  tlie  .same  manner  with  every  other;  and  on  the  oilier  side  of  the 
first  meridian  divide  the  line  C  W,  and  draw  tlie  meridians  in  the  same  manner. 
4.  To  describe  the  parallels  of  latitude: 

(1.)  Divide  ihe  line  C  IV,  representing  SO  degrees  on  the  first  meridian,  into 
nine  equal  parts,  and  also  the  arc  N  E  represeniing  90  degrees  on  the  meridian 
of  projection.  Tiien  the  parallels  of  latitude  should  pass  through  the  correspond- 
ing points  respectively  of  the  two  meridians. 

(2.)  To  find  the  centre  of  the  parallels,  draw  lines  through  the  correspond- 
mg  points,  and  bisect  them  by  a  perpendicular,  cutting  the  first  meridian,  as 
at  P. 

(3.)  From  P  as  a  centre,  describe  the  circle  40.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  other  points  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  equator,  and  then  proceed  to 
draw  the  countries,  islands,  &c.,  Ijelonging  to  this  hemisphere. 

Note.  The  centres  of  all  the  meridians  will  be  found  in  the  line  representing 
the  equaior;  and  the  centres  of  all  the  |)arallels  in  the  line  rej)resen(ing  the  first 
meridian.  Both  will  need  to  be  extended  beyond  the  circle.  Tiiis  projection  is 
usually  employed  in  maps  of  the  world. 

V.  To  construct  a  map  of  a  portion  of  the  earth  less  than  a  hemisphere,  on 
the  Globular  Projection. 

1.  Draw  the  equator  and 
''S*  ^*                                                         that   portion   of  the  heinis- 

phere  wliich  iiichules  the 
country  to  be  repiesented, 
and  describe  tlie  meridians 
and  parallels  according  to  the 
methods  just  directed  for  the 
Globular  Projection. 

2.  ]Mark  out  a  portion  on 
each  side  of  the  first  meridian, 
and  in  the  proper  latitudes 
sufficient  to  include  the  coun- 
try as  at  E  or  A,  and  lay 
d  nvn  the  country  upon  it  by 
latitudes  and  longitudes. 

In  countries  lying  near  the 
equator,  or  on  both  sides  of 
it,  the  parallels  may  be  made 
straight  lines,  without  any  im- 
portant error,  as  in  the  exam- 
ple at  A,  and  in  the  maps  of 
Africa  and  South  America  ac- 
companying this  woik. 

VI.    To  construct  a  Chart  on  Mcrcator's  Projection, 

{See  Chart  of  the  World.) 

The  Chart  of  the  World  is  an  example  of  this  projection,  which  will  fully  illus- 
trate its  construction. 

1.  Draw  a  straight  line  to  represent  the  equator,  and  divide  it  into  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  of  longitude  intended  for  your  map. 

2.  The  d^^grees  of  longitude  being  all  e(jual  in  this  projection,  draw  straight 
lines,  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  at  every  10  or  15  degrees,  to  represent  the 
meridians. 

This  will  of  course  enlarge  the  countries  towards  the  poles  in  longitude. 
In  ordei  lo  preserve  the  distance  and  bearing  of  places,  the  degrees  of  latitude 
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must  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  and  for  this  pin-pose  the  proportional  in- 
crease Is  laid  down  in  tables  of  Meridional  Parts ;  therefore, 

3.  Look  into  the  table  of  meridional  parts,  and  set  off  every  degree  of  latitude 
from  the  equator,  not  of  equal  length,  but  of  the  length  put  down  opposite  to  it  in 
the  table.  Thus,  instead  of  setting  off  600  parts  or  10  degrees  for  the  parallel  of 
10^  set  off  ten  degrees  and  3  miles  or  minutes,  or  603  parts.  Instead  of  20  degree!* 
or  1200  parts  for  the  parallel  of  20°,  set  off  20  degrees  25  minutes,  or  1225  parts. 
Instead  of  30  degrees  for  the  parallel  of  30°  set  off  30°  88,  and  so  on,  taking  cara 
to  set  off  every  latitude  from  the  equator. 

If  the  chart  does  not  include  the  equator,  then  subtract  the  meridional  parts 
from  the  lowest  latitude  (suppose  30)  from  the  meridional  parts  for  each  higher 
latitude  (as  40°,  50°,  &c.,)  and  set  off  the  differences  from  the  line  of  the  lowes, 
latitude. 

4.  Through  the  points  10,  20,  30,  &c.  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  equa- 
tor, to  represent  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  lay  down  the  countries,  Stc.  as  iu 
other  projections. 

As  these  charts  are  cliiefly  designed  to  represent  the  coasts,  they  are  usuallj 
shaped  on  the  land  side. 

TABLE  OF  MERIDIONAL  PARTS 

IN  A  DEGREE   OF   LATITUDE   FOR   EVERY   DEGREE   OF  LONGITUDE, 


Each  part  equal  to  a  geographical  mile  at  the  Equator. 


Deg.  31.  Parts. 

Deg. 

M.  Parts. 

Deg. 

M.  Parts. 

Deg. 

M.  Parti 

1 

60 

24 

1484 

46 

3116 

68 

5631 

2 

120 

25 

1550 

47 

3203 

69 

5794 

3' 

180 

26 

1616 

48 

3292 

70 

5966 

4 

240 

27 

1684 

49 

3382 

71 

6146 

5 

300 

28 

1751 

50 

3474 

72 

6335 

6 

361 

29 

1819 

51 

S569 

73 

65.34 

7 

421 

30 

1888 

52 

8655 

74 

6746 

8 

■  482 

31 

1958 

53 

3764 

75 

6970 

9 

542 

32 

2028 

54 

3865 

76 

7210 

10 

603 

33 

2099 

55 

3967 

77 

7467 

11 

664 

34 

2171 

56 

4074 

78 

7745 

12 

725 

35 

2244 

57 

4183 

79 

8046 

13 

787 

36 

2318 

58 

4294 

80 

8375 

14 

848 

37 

2393 

59 

4409 

81 

8739 

15 

910 

38 

2468 

CO 

4527 

82 

9145 

16 

973 

39 

2545 

61 

4649 

83 

9606 

17 

1035 

40 

2623 

62 

4775 

84 

10137 

18 

1098 

41 

2702 

63 

4905 

85 

10765 

19 

1161 

42 

2782 

64 

5039 

86 

11533 

20 

1225 

43 

2863 

65 

5179 

87 

12522 

21 

1289 

44 

2946 

66 

5323 

88 

13917 

22 

13.54 

45 

3030 

67 

5474 

89 

16300 

23  1419 
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